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ERRATUM. 

In the Speech of Mr. Stephen, at p. 928, on sir John Newport’s Motion respecting Courts of Justice, 
instead of the words “ To his infinite surprize it appeared afterwards, that something of this kind had 
“ taken place in a particular department,” the sentence should run thus : “ Finding some insinuations 
** which seemed to point at the office of the Masters in Chancery, among those in which abuses were 
‘ supposed to exist, he had invited explanation on that point, and had declared, that if any gentleman 
“ would assert the existence of abuses in that quarter, he would vote for the inquiry. And an hon. 
“ and learned member having, in reply, declared his belief in such abuses, though not as proceeding 
“from the Masters themselves, he thought it became him to vote for the motion,” 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, November 8, 1814. 


” 
Tue Prince REGENT’s SPEECH ON 
OreninG THE Session. | This being the 
first day of the session, his royal bighness 
the Prince Regent came down to the 
House in the usual state ; and on entering 
the House, attended by the royal suite, in 
which the sword of state was borne by the 
earl of Liverpool; the cap of maintenance 
by the marquis of Winchester; and the 
imperial crown of the realm by lord James 
Murray; his Royal Highness took his 
seat on the throne. Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
gentleman usher of the Black Rod, was 
then sent to command the immediate 
attendance of the Commons. Soon after- 
wards, the Speaker, accompanied by a 
number of members, came to the bar; 
when the Prince Regent delivered the 
following most gracious Speech from the 
throne : 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«It is with deep regret that I am again 
obliged to announce the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

«It would have given me great satisfac- 
tion to have been enabled to communicate 
to you the termination of the war between 
this country and the United States of 
America. 

« Although this war originated in the 
most unprovoked aggression on the part 
of the government of the United States, 
and was calculated to promote the designs 


of the common enemy of Europe against 
(VOL. XXIX. ) 


the rights and independence of all other 
nations, I never have ceased to entertain a 
sincere desire to bring it to a conclusion 
on just and honourable terms. 

«“ Tam still engaged in negociations for 
this purpose; the success of them must, 
however, depend on my disposition being 
met with corresponding sentimehts on the 
part of the enemy. 

« The operations of his Majesty’s forces 
by sea and Jand in the Chesapeake, in the 
course of the present year, have been 
attended with the most brilliant and suc 
cessful results. 

“ The flotilla of the enemy in the 
Patuxent has been destroyed. The signal 
defeat of their land forces enabled a de- 
tachment of his Majesty’s army to take 
possession of the city of Washington ; and 
the spirit of enternrize which has charac 
terized all the movements in that quarter 
has produced on the inhabitants a ceep 
and sensible impression of the calamities 
of a war in which they have been so 
wantonly involved. 

« The expedition directed from flalifax 
to the northern coast of the United States, 
has terminated in a manner not less satis« 


factory. The successful course of this 


operation has been followed by the imme~ 
diate submission of the extensive and 
important district, east of the Penobscot 
river, to his Majesty’s arms. 

“In adverting to these events, I am 





confident you will be disposed to render 


(B) 











3] 
full justice to the valour and discipline 
which have distinguished his Majesty’s 
land and sea forces; and you wiil regret 
with me, the severe loss the country has 
sustained by the fall of the gallant com- 
mander of his Majesty’s troops, in the 
advance upon Baltimore. 

“ LT availed myself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity afforded by the state of affairs in 
Europe, to detach a considerable military 
force to the river Saint Lawrence ; but its 
arrival could not possibly take place till 
an advanced period of the campaign. 

“ Notwithstanding the reverse which 
appears to have occurred on Lake Cham- 
plain, I entertain the most confident ex- 
pectation, as well from the amount as from 
the description of the British force now 
serving in Canada, that the ascendancy of 
his Majesty’s arms throughout that part of 
North America will be effectually estab- 
lished. 

“ The opening of the Congress at 
Vienna has been retarded, from unavoid- 
able causes, to a later period than had been 
expected. 

« It willbe my earnest endeavour, in the 
negociations which are now in progress, to 
promote such arrangements as may tend 
to consolidate that peace which, in con- 
junction with his Majesty’s allies, I have 
had the happiness of concluding ; and to 
re-establish that just equilibrium amongst 
the different powers, which will afford the 
best prospect of permanent tranquillity to 
Europe. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


«* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


«‘T have directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be laid before you. 

“ T am happy to be able to inform you, 
that the revenue and commerce of the 
United Kingdom are in the most flourish- 
ing condition. 

« Tregret the necessity of the large 
expenditure which we must be prepared 
to meet in the course of the ensuing year ; 
but the circumstances under which the 
long and arduous contest in Europe has 
been carried on and concluded, have 
unavoidably led to large arrears, for 
which you will see the necessity of pro- 
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viding ; and the war still subsisting with 
America, renders the continuance of great 
exertions indispensable, 


«“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The peculiar character of the late war, 
as well as the extraordinary length of its 
duration, must have materially affected the 
internal situation of all the countries engag- 
ed in it, as wellas the commercial relations 
which formerly subsisted between them. 


«« Under these circumstances, I am con- 
fident you will see the expediency of pro- 
ceeding with due caution in the adoption 
of such regulations as may be necessary 
for the purpose of extending our trade, 
and securing our present advantages ; and 
you may rely on my cordial co-operation 
and assistance in every measure which is 
calculated to contribute to the prosperity 
and welfare of his Majesty’s dominions.” 


At the conclusion of the Speech, the 
Prince Regent and the royal suite retired, 
and the Commons withdrew to their own 
House. Lord Exmouth (iate sir Edward 
Pellew) was introduced with the ac- 
customed formalities. [lis lordship’s sup- 
porters were lords Kenyon and Ellen- 
borough. Lord Auckland tock the oaths 
and his seat, on succeeding to the peerage, 
by the demise of his father. ‘Their lord- 
ships then adjourned till five o’clock. 
When the House had resumed, the Prince 
Regent’s Speech was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, and also by the Clerk at the 
table. 

The Earl of Abingdon rose, he said, to 
perform a part which he had, very re- 
luctantly, undertaken ; not, however, from 
any apprebension of difliculty in persuad- 
ing the House to adopt the Address which 
he should have the honour of submitting 
for its consideration, but from a high sense 
of the importance of the occasion, and 
from his inability adequately to prepare 
himself for addressing their lordships, in 
consequence of the shortness of the no- 
tice which he had received upon this sub- 
ject, and the various private engagements 
to which he was called upon to artend. 
This much the noble lord thought it ne- 
cessary to offer, with a view to bespeak 
the indulgence of the House, and to show 
that his unprepared state was by no means | 
the result of any wilful neglect. With 
respect to the first paragraph of the Prince 
Regent’s Speech, he was persuaded that 
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all who heard it—that all good men 
throughout the empire—would cordially 
accord with the sentiment of regret which 
it expressed upon the subject of our gra- 
cious sovereign’s long continued illness. 
And as to America, the feeling of that 
House must concur with the language of 
the Speech and the opinion of the coun- 
try ; for the unprovoked aggression of the 
American government was a matter of 
undisputed fact and universal reprobation. 
It was impossible, indeed, not to repro- 
bate that aggression, especially when the 
circumstances under which it took place 
were considered ; when it was recollected, 
that the American government thought 
proper to declare against us at a time 
when she supposed that, from external 
engagements and internal situation, we 
should be reduced to the necessity of sub- 
mitting to her unjust pretensions. The 
treachery, however, had proved unavail- 
ing; but it was to be remembered, that 
America had evinced no indisposition, at 
a very critical period, to second the views 
of the common enemy; that that govern 
ment had showed no repugnance to create 
a diversion in favour of that enemy. 
Therefore, while we had to congratulate 
ourselves upon the total discomfiture of 
that enemy and the consequent deliver, 
ance of Europe, we must bear in mind 
that the American government manifested 
no disinclination to prevent that discom- 
fiture and impede that deliverance. How- 
ever, notwithstanding such conduct on the 
part of America, it was satisfactory to 
witness the declared disposition of the 
Regent to conclude peace with that govern- 
ment on just and honourable terms. ‘That 
the war, indeed, had no other object, in 
the contemplation of the British govern- 
ment, could not, he thought, be fairly dis- 
puted ; and that that object would be fully 
attained, he had not the slightest doubt. 
The character of our army and navy he 
felt to be such as to justify the most san 
guine anticipations; and that character was 
amply sustained by the gallant achieve- 
ments of admiral sir Alexander Cochrane 
and general Ross, whose death every 
admirer of military skill and personal 
valour must sincerely deplore. From these 
achievements, from the amount and acti- 
vity of our force in America, and particu- 
larly from the nature of the reinforce- 
ments sent to that country, from the army 
accustomed to exertion and glory under 
the duke of Wellington, there was every 
reason to calculate, that notwithstanding 
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the disasters stated to have been met with 
on Lake Champlain, the war would be 
brought, on our part, to an honourable 
and glorious termination.—The noble lord, 
in adverting to that part of the speech 
which referred to the flourishing state of 
our commerce, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary length and pressure of the 
war, congratulated the House upon this 
very grateful circumstance, and expressed 
a hope that their lordships would take 
into their most serious consideration the 
means of providing for our future com- 
mercial prosperity ; for making every ne- 
cessary arrangement, to advance our trade, 
to promote the general interests, and to 
secure to the empire the full enjoyment of 
the advantages of peace. Having said 
so much upon the subject of the Speech, 
the noble lord thought it proper to add a 
few words with regard to the part which 
he had, on this occasion, undertaken to 
perform. It might, from that part, be in- 
ferred that he was attached to the Regent 
and to his ministers. To the Regent he, 
no doubt, felt most forcibly that attach- 
ment which, according to the constitution 
of the country, was due to his Royal 
Highness: to the ministers he by no 
means felt himself bound: so long as they 
should continue to support those good and 
wholesome laws which had been trans- 
mitted to us by the wisdom of our an- 
cestors; | which had so materially contri- 
buted to enable us to save Europe; which 
had, in fact, served to save the country it- 
self from falling, these ministers might 
rely upon his utmost attachment. ‘The 
noble earl concluded with moving an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, which, as usual, 
was an echo of the Speech. 

The Earl of Delawar rose to second 
the motion in a maiden speech. He did 
not, he said, mean to trespass at any length 
upon the House; nor could he, indeed, 
think it necessary to offer any argument 
to induce their lordships unanimous ac- 
quiescence in the Address which had just 
been read. That Address, in fact, only 
stated what every one must feel. The 
commencement contained an expression 
of regret for the continued indisposition 
of our gracious sovereign, in which every 
admirer of the excellencies and virtues of 
human nature must cordially sympathize : 
it must, indeed, be a matter of deep la 
mentation, that such should be the melan- 
choly close of a life so piously, so uses 
fully, and so honourably spent; and that, 
amidst the cheering events in which we 
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had recently so much occasion to exult, 
our joy should be damped by the illness 
of a sovereign to whom the empire owed 
such manifold and important obligations ; 
that our beneficent monarch should not 
be in a state to participate in the re- 


joicings of his people. It was also a 
cause of sorrow and disappointment that 
we had not yet, as we had hoped, to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the restoration 
of peace to the civilized world. But this 
sorrow and disappointment was owing to 
the conduct of America. The liberal 


views, the pacific feelings, the high-minded ! 


generosity which distinguished the great 


powers who had saved Europe, had, it ap- | 


peared, no influence upon the councils of 
the American government. To that go- 
vernment, therefore, the misfortune was 
to be attiibuted, that the Temple of Janus 
was not yeiclosed. That we had still an 
enemy to encounter, that the afflicting 
calamities of war were still continued, 
was the result of that deep rooted hosti- 
lity to the British empire, which marked 
the character of the government of Ame- 
rica. This exalted example of the several 
powers of Europe was lost upon America, 
which appeared to form a focus for the 
seeds of discord, from which Europe was 
so happily relieved.. Hence the prolonga- 
tion of that war, notoriously originating 
in the unprovoked aggression of America ; 
which aggression, too, took place at a pe- 
riod when this country was conteading 
for the liberty of nations—for that liberty 
of which America had so long been tie 
boasted champion. To embarrass our ope- 
rations in that great contest, to prevcnt 
the success of our endeavours to restore 
the independence of Europe, and to avail 
herself of the opportunity to assert her 
own unjust pretensions, was obviously the 
object of America. T[lence the fatal po- 
Jicy of linking herself with the fallen foe 
of European tranquillity : hence the per- 
fidy of her attack upon our Canadian pos- 
sessions. But there she met the fate she 
deserved; for her invading army was 
speedily compelled to return defeated and 
disgraced within her own frontiers, while 
the British standard was triumphantly 
hoisted in her capital; and the distinguished 
chief who led that triumph was gloriously 
prosecuting his career, when, alas! the 
cypress was entwined with the laurel by 
his gallant death, in the arms of victory. 
But, notwithstanding the very serious and 
afflicting loss, and notwithstanding the 
other disasters stated to have occurred to 


| 
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our arms, still knowing that we had the 
flower of the British army in America, he 
entertained no doubt whatever as to the 
ultimate result. A great part of that army 
had not, unfortunately, reached America 
in due time to take a part in the campaign ; 
but when the season of action should ar- 
rive, when these troops, covered with 
laurels and inspired with the glory they 
had acquired on the continent of Europe, 
should approach the enemy under the di- 
rection of those gallant and skilful officers 
who had so often led them to victory, who 
could possibly indulge a doubt as to the 
event? To those who had raised the mili- 
tary fame of King!and to an unprecedented 
height in Europe, he would contidentiy 
trust for the attainment of our objects in 
America.—'Tien, as to the opening of the 
Congress at Vienna, he lamented its una- 
voidable delay; buat, taking the past as 
the earnest of the future, he felt that he 
might most safely rely upon the satisfac- 
tory result of its deliberations; that he 
might confidently calculate that this re- 
sult would produce a complete union of 
the family of Europe; that a sense of in- 
terest, which was the most powerful mo. 
tive of human actions, would correspond 
with the feelings of bumanity and en- 
lightened views of justice, to guarantee 
the existence of general tranquillity ; that 
mankind would be taught to lothe war, 
and to shrink with horror from all the ca- 
lainities it engendered. ‘That such would 
bethe result of the Congress, was his anxious 
wish and confident expectation. —W ith 
regard to our commerce, the congratu!a- 
tion of the Speech upon its flourishing 
condition was calculated to give birth to 
feelings of the proudest patriotism. lr 
was, indeed, peculiarly grateful to reflect 
upon the state of our trade, after all the 
frantic effusions of wild ambition, afier 
all the splenetic denunciations and angry 
decrees against that trade, of which Europe 
had of late years heard so much. But still 
this trade had gone on and prospered , still 
the great resources of our wealth had been 
preserved ; still this country had beeu 
enabled to kindle the dying embers ol 
European liberty, and most materially to 
contribute to the overthrow of that gi- 
gantic power which, while it perpetually 
interrupted the peace of the continent, 
loudly menaced our total destruction. ‘To 
repel this danger, to restore the peace and 
happiness of Europe, we had no doubt 
incurred great sacrifices and submitted to 
serious burthens; and from this reflection, 
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he must lament the necessity of farther ] to call the attention of their lordships in 


sacrifices; but still that necessity being 
obvious, he felt fully assured that no one 
would be found to object to any expendi- 
ture which the establishment of substan- 


tiai tranquillity, which the attainment of | 


complete security, imperiously called for. 
He concurred with his noble triend in the 
propriety of devoting their lordships’ 
wisdom to the consideration of our com- 
inercial system and internal resources. 
Alter a war of such prolonged duration, 
afler the various changes which must 
have taken place in our relations, there 
must be some evils to remedy ; many new 
arrangements must be necessary in order 
to benefit our condition, to ensure 
advancement, to amplify and adorn the 
arts of peace. To these imporiant points 





Our : 


he had no doubt that their Jordships would | 


deliberately apply their minds, would se- 
cure the great objects of peace, and in so 
doing bear in mind the first duty of a go- 
vernment, which might be defined in the 
words of the poet:— 

** Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 

The Earl of Darnley expressed his sin- 
cere regret, that he could not consistently 
assent to the Address proposed. If, indeed, 
he could indulge the sanguine anticipa- 
tions, which the youthful ardour of the 
noble lord who had just sat down had so 
fondly indulged, be might be induced to 
calculate upon the security and advantages 
of peace; but when he looked around at 
the many existing evils of war, when he 
saw a large British army in the Nether- 
lands maintaining a hostile attitude, when 
he heard so much of dispute and discord 
among several of the continental powers, 
he could not, he confessed, flatter himself 
with the prospect which the noble lord 
prolessed to entertain. If, also, ie looked 
to the other side of the Atlantic, and saw 
that through our warfare the two great dis- 
cordant parties of America were decidedly 
united against us, especially in conse- 
quence of our mode of conducting that 


war, he could discover no foundation for | 


the hopes which the noble lord expressed 
as to the result of our operations in that 
quarter. Many of those, indeed, who now 
heard him, were old enough to recollect, 
too well, the consequences of waging war 
against the population of America, to be 
very sanguine as to the event of the pre- 
sent contest! But there was a point of 
great importance not at all noticed in the 
Speech, or in the observations of the noble 
lord’s opposite, to which he felt it his duty 





; and honourable terms ; 


the course of the last session, and to which 
he should take the liberty of adverting 
again, namely, with regard to the conduct 
of our naval administration throughout the 
war with America. With the formidable 
naval force which this country possessed, 
and after the high fame which it had 
acquired when contending against the 
greatest maritime powers in Europe, it 
appeared very extraordinary, that in every 
instance in which an American vessel had 
contended against an English one of equal 
force, the former was victorious, with two 
exceptions only. But the extensive de- 
predations upon our trade, even since our 
navy had to oppose America alone, ap- 
peared equally extraordinary. This case 
was of such a nature, that if no more com- 
petent person would undertake it, he 
should himself feel it necessary, in the 
course of the session, to submit to their 
lordships a motion for inquiry upon the 
subject. The noble earl an:madverted 
upon the expression in the Speech as to 
the disposition of government to conclude 
a peace with America on * just and ho- 
nourable terms.’ He could not conceive 
the precise meaning of this expression, or 
the motive of putting it into the mouth of the 
Prince Regent. It could not be supposed 
that his Royal Highness would be disposed 
to make peace upon any other than just 
but it might be 
that those terms which would be deemed 


/ just and honourable for us, would be very 


differently esteemed by America. Whe- 
ther it was meant to press for such terms 
as America should so esteem ; whether the 
terms in contemplation referred only to 
our maritime rights, or whether it was pro- 


| posed to insist upon any territorial cession 





by America, he could not pretend to 
divine; but if the latter, he trusted that 
the war would not be pursued in support 
of any such unwarrantable pretensions. As 
to the Congress, assembled at Vienna, he 
there, too, thought the last noble speaker 
too sanguine in his calculations: for he 
very much feared that the time for 
accomplishing the greatest good was gone 
by, after the treaty of Paris. After the 
stipulations of that treaty, who could 
calculate upon the abolition of the Slave 
Trade? The powers engaged in the Con- 
gress, who had no colonies, might express 
themselves very humanely upon this sub- 
ject; but he very much feared that France, 
possessing colonies to which she deemed 
the continuance of the Slave Trade of 
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vital importance, would not be induced to 
abandon the engagements of the treaty of 
Paris. ‘Therefore, his calculations upon 
the result of the Congress had no affinity 
to that of the noble lord. On these grounds 
he could not give his unqualified support 
to the Address ; and although he did not 
mean to propose any amendment, he had 
felt it his duty to express his opinion upon 
the subject. 

Viscount Melville said, that he felt him- 
self called upon to trouble their lordships 
with a few remarks, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the noble earl, rela- 
tive to the naval administration of the war 
with the United States of America. He 
had not, however, a little to complain of 
the manner in which that noble earl had 
stated his charges, they being of that ge- 
neral character that he knew not what 
precise point it was that was aimed at by 
the noble earl, nor to what particular 
period or circumstances the noble ear! 
alluded. If the noble earl meant to reler 
to the general conduct of the naval war 
with the United States of America, it was 
certainly true that America having no 
fleet, there could be no splendid victories 
obtained. !f, however, the results of the 
contest in naval captures were looked to, 
the noble earl must surely be convinced 
that there was no ground whatever for 
censuring the Admiralty, or the conduct 
ofthe navy. When it was known, as was 
the fact, that upwards of 200 of the 
enemy’s vessels of war and armed vessels, 
had, since the commencement of the war, 
been captured, it must at once be evident 
that our navy had not been inactive. The 
noble earl, he trusted, would bear this fact 
in his mind when he brought the subject 
under consideration. As to the statement 
of the noble lord, that wherever we had a 
naval contest with the Americans with an 
equal force, it had uniformly been to our 
disadvantage ; he could assure the noble 


earl, that although accidents might some- | 


times happen, it was entirely a mistake ; 


and he would ask the noble lord whether 


it was any proof of the inefficiency or 


inactivity of the British navy, that since | 


the commencement of the war with Ame- 
rica, it had captured 38 of the enemy’s 
vessels of war, from the largest to the least 
size, and 199 private armed vessels of all 
descriptions. Did the noble earl mean to 
urge that the commercial marine of the 
enemy had not been sufficiently attended 
to? Ifso, he could tell him, that of the 
enemy’s commercial vessels, it was as- 
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certained that 900 had been captured | 
since the commencement of the war, and 
brought into the ports of the United King- 
dom. With respect to this number the 
accounts were certain, though some of 
them not official; but it was also known 
from other statements, which might be 
relied upon, that the whole number of 
commercial vessels captured from the 
enemy amounted to 1,900. It was also a 
fact, that 20,000 American seamen were 
now lodged in British prisons. He asked, 
then, whether the noble earl, with these 
facts before him, could justly charge the 
Admiralty with inactivity or inefficiency. 
Did the noble earl mean to charge the 
Admiralty with not sufficiently protect- 
ing the commerce of our merchants? 
He was aware that much had been said 
upon this subject ; but he was also aware, 
that whatever might be said, the Admiralty 
were fully acquitted of all blame. It 
must inevilably be the case when the 
whole force of an enemy was devoted to 
privateers, that our entire fleet, wherever 
stationed, could not prevent the capture of 
some of our merchant vessels. Their 
lordships were aware, that a situation of 
affairs similar to this occurred in the war 
at the accession of his present Majesty. 
He did not refer to this period with any 
view of arguing, that if there was miscon- 
duct on the part of the Admiralty then, it 
would justify misconduct on the part of 
the Admiralty now ; all he meant to urge 
was, that similar causes would produce 
similar effects. The year 1759 their lord- 
ships need not be ashamed to compare 
wiih the most brilliant period of the late 
war, for successes of importance obtained 
over the enemy; the navy of France was 
annihilated, and their whole force devoted 
to privateering. ‘The consequence was, 
that the next year a number of our com- 
mercial vessels were captured. This was 
a period, their lordships were well aware, 
that would bear no comparison with regard 
to extent of commerce with the present; 
and yet he had found upon inquiry, that 
the captures at the present were little more 
numerous than those at the former period. 
But let the whole number be inquired into, 
that were said to make up the loss from | 
the peace of Paris down to the last month. 
No regular returns had, it was true, been 
yet received; but the number and nature of 
those Josses might be pretty fairly ascer- 
tained from Lloyd’s List, and _ other 
sources; they were said to amount to 172. 
Noble lords knew that the ships going to 
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foreign parts alone, were liable to be 
forced to sail with convoy; the coasting 
trade had none. Yet of the ships which 
left the British ports, many were running | | 
ships, which went off without waiting for 
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Lord Grenville rose and said: 


pid 
My 


Lords, without entering into the details 
offered by the noble viscount, I can assure 


iim, without any exaggeration, that a very 


strong and universal impression prevails, 


protection, and ran all hazards. Their | that there has been misconduct and neglect 


loss had, of course, nothing to do with the | i 
care or negligence of the navy. 





n the management of the naval war with 


Of the | America; but however indignant I have 


172 missing, it was ascertained ihatno less | felt at seeing the glory of the British navy 


than 9+ were running ships: of the rest 
there sailed and separated, whether from | 


tarnished by the naval victories of the 
Americans—whatever regret I have felt at 


stress of weather or wilfully, no less than | the impression produced in Lurope by 
38; and it was known pertectly, that nu | this disgrace of the hitherto-unconquered 
convoy returned without perpetual com- | navy of Great Britain; or however i have 


plaints on the part of the officers, of ships | 
breaking away from their protection. } | 
During this time, the whole number of the | ¢ 
coasting vessels captured, whilst under the |: 
protection of the Admiralty, amounted to | 1 
eleven. 
this unasked: but till he heard some dis- | 


been convinced that the impression thus 


yroduced is, in reality, most detrimenta 
0 our true interests, I can still assure the 
1oble viscount that I will come to the 
oquiry ;—which must of necessity take 


He felt as if he was detailing all | place, and that on an early day ;—dispas- 
sionately, impartially, and without prejus 


tinct question, be could not knew what | dice, to consider coolly and deliberately 


toanswer. One observation, indeed, the ! 
noble earl made, which he could under- 
stand. = It asserted, that 
Wherever our ships met wiib an equal force 
of the enemy, they were beaten, except 
in a few insiances. He could assure the 
noble eari, that be was totally wromg in 
his ssatement. If any of the noble earl’s 
allusions touched on the war in Canada, 
he belteved that it was impossible, for the | 
present, to give him the mformation which 

he might desire, and nwst be so till the 

regular details should arrive. At present, 

the only narrative was to be found in 

the authority of American newspapers. 

But when the noble lord brought forward 

his inquiry in a regular shape, he trusted 

to be able to satisfy him on the full ques- 

tion. As to Canada and the war on the 

Lakes, he would find that not only all 

demands and requisitions for that service 

had been complied with, but that they had 

been in almost every instance anticipated, 

nay, anticipated twofold. But in all obser- 

vations on those distant operations, it was | 
to be recollected, that our supplies were 
drawn fiom an immense distance, while 
those cf the Americans were at their own 
doors. That war had grown into magni- | 
tude: to make the efforts of the couatry 
such as they ought to be, and such as they 
must be, great difficulties, great delays, 
great expenditures must be looked to, He 
was, however, ready, he was prepared to 
meet the noble lord (Darnley) on the 
plain merits of the question, and jie had 
no doubt of satisfying the mind of the 
country, 


was actu lly 





upon these occasions, 
could, my concurrence in and approbation 
of the Address. 
ever, Lcannot approve ofthe Address ; and 
there is one passage in it in particular in 


all the circumstances connected with these 
events. 


My lords; it has always been my wish, 
to express, if I 


Upon this occasion, how- 


which I cannot concur, If any thing 


could bave induced me to concur in it, it 


would have been the eloquent and ieeling 
speech of my noble friend who seconded 
the Address, whom I congratulate upon 
the display he has this night made, and I 
also congratulate the House upon the pro- 
mise therein given by one who bids fair 
to be one of its brightest ornaments, Not- 
withstanding, however, the eloquence of 
the noble lord, I cannot conscientiously 
concur in this Address. It might have 
been expected, after the termination of a 
war in which unexpected and providential 
events brought about results of the hap- 
piest tendency that could not previously 
have been calculated upon—it might have 
been expected, that when every one was 
naturally looking to the consolidation of 
that peace and the cessation of our g.gantic 
effurts, the Speech from the throne would 
have made some allusion to the diminution 
of burthens and the cessation of eflorts. 
Instead of this, we find a large expendi- 
ture mentioned, and new and increased 
efforts called for: not even an allusion is 
made to the diminution of those burthens 
which were laid on under a solemn pledge 
that they should continue no longer than 
until a certain period after the termination 
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of the war. Is it not, then, imperative 
that some grounds should be laid before 
parliament to shew why these increased 
efforts are called for—why this additional 
expenditure is necessary? and this, of 
course, involving all the circumstances 
that relate to the conduct of the war with 
America. Untortunately, too, we have | 
nothing in the Speech from the throne to 
point out to us any hope of the termina- 
tion of the war. The expression used 
indicating a readiness to make peace with 
the United Sta'es upon just and honour- 
able terms, is an expression which certainly 
might as well have been spared. Of 
course, no ministry would consent to, nor 
would parliament or the country sanction, 
unjust or dishonourable terms; but the 
expression leads to no indication whatever 
as to the greater or less hope of an amicable 
adjustment. It mightnaturally have been 
concluded, that as by the termination of 
the war in Evrope there was an end put, 
practicaliy, to those questions which in- 
volved the cause of war with America, 
little remained to offer any impediment to 
negociation. ‘To continue a war for the 
sake of an abstract theory, is idle and 
absurd ; experience having shewn, that 
when a war commences, the theory, how- 
ever previously settled, becomes of no 
avail against the practical questions that 
arise out of the then situation of affairs, 
My lords; it is said that America was 
the aggressor, and in this I sincerely 
concur. When, by the repeal of the 
unjust Orders in Council—and which I 
shall ever characterise as unjust—the 
causes of war were in fact removed, I 
entirely agree, that America, in then 
making war, became the aggressor; and 
that is my decided opinion. Her making 
the grounds of war also questions which 
struck directly at our maritime rights, 
rendered it, on our part, the war of the 
whole country in support of those rights ; 
and I believe upon that point there was 
but one opinion in parliament and the 
country. Let it, however, be ever so 
much a war of aggression, that is no reason 
why it should not be terminated amicably 
by negociation. ‘The practical questions 
that were in dispute were done away by 
the termination of the war in Europe ; and 
there seemed to remain little else than for 
each party to return to a state of peace and 
amity. If any new questions have arisen, we 
have upon this point no information. Report 
has alluded to asupposed demandon our part 
of a new frontier, to secure to us the undis- 
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turbed possession of the Lakes. My lords, 


former governments never thought of auy | 


other preponderance on the American 
waters, than that acquired by our naval 
superiority ; aud I can teil the noble vis- 
count, that however indignant every one 
must feei, that however painful it must 
be to every Brittsh bosom, to see English 


| frigates strike their flags to American fri- 


gates; thatalthough the merchants of Britain 
may complain, and justly complain, that 
the British islands are actually blockaded 
by American privateers; though they may 
transmit representations upon representa. 
tions to the neble viscount, and though, 
these not being sufficiently attended to 
or satisfactorily answered, they may carry 
their complaints to the foot of the throne, 
still that all this is far inferior in impor- 
tance to the disasters we have sustained 
on the American waters. It will be of no 
avail for the noble viscount to say, that 
he has not the details; the war was long 
anticipated, a long period has occurred 
since, and it was the imperative duty of 
the ministers to have secured, by every 
means, the British preponderance upon 
the Lakes, which is of the most essential 
importance. Tle ought, however, to be 
now informed for what the war is conti- 
nued ; its legitimate object ought to be 
the attainment of peace. I[ trust the war 
is not continued for the gratification of 
resentment or revenge, or to shew, as has 
been said, what the power of this country 
can effect. The questions which were the 
original grounds of the war have passed 
away. If the war is continued for ano- 
ther object, information upon that point 
ought to be laid before parliament, in 
order that parliament may be enabled to 
judge of its expediency, or whether it is 


(fitting that further eflorts on the part of 


the people should be called for its pro- 
longation. 

My lords; with respect to the military 
enterprise during the late campaign in 
America, it is my wish to do ample justice 
to the skill, the courage, and the valour 
of our commander, our officers, and our 
forces ; all the military qualities attendant 
upon the gallant enterprize against the 


city of Washington excite my highest | 
admiration, and lead me deeply to lament 
the subsequent fall of the gallant com- | 


mander. Notwithstanding, however, all 
my admiration of the enterprize, there 
were some circumstances attending it, 
which, however painful the task, I feel 1 
my conscientious duty to advert to. lt 
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has been for centuries the great object of ; I fear, the advantage upon this point* 


the powers of Europe to mitigate as much 
as possible the horrors of war, by direct- 
ing the pressure of it from government 
against government, and preventing the 
infliction of misery upon unciiending and 
innocent individuals. This object had 
been in a great degree accomplished, 
and your lordsbips will recollect, that 
though, during the last twenty vears, 
nearly all the capitals of Europe have been 
successively in the hands of an enemy, 
and most of them in the bands of that 
enemy whom we justly accused of again 
giving to war that savage and ferocious 
character, from which it bad long been 
sedulously endeavoured to rescue it; yet, 
in no instance, except in the case of the 
Kremlin of Moscow, were any unmilitary 
bui‘dings destroyed. With respect to the 
destruction of the Kremlin, it may perhaps 
be justified, on the ground that Buona- 
parte had himself converted it to military 
purposes; but the conflagration of it may 
be more justly attributed to the anger of 
disappointed ambition. In the case of 
Washington, our force first proceeded to 
destroy the naval arsenal, in which they 
were fully justified by all the laws of war ; 
they also, as it is said, destroyed a house 
from whence our troops were fired upon, 
after the protecting military force had 
withdrawn, and we were understood to be 
in quiet possession of the city ; in this, 
likewise, they were fully justified. ‘They 


- next, however, proceeded to destroy the 


house of assembly, where the congress 
or legislative body of the United States 
assembled, and the palace where the chief 
executive magistrate of the United States 
resided—buildings which were not used 
for any military purpose. It has been 
alleged, that this destruction of unmilitary 
buildings was justified on the ground of 
retaliation; but no document has been 
published justifying iton this ground. A 
proclamation, issued by sir George Pre- 
vost, stated that the destruction of a town 
was determined upon, in retaliation for 
similar conduct on the part of the Ame- 
ricans; but this applied only to that one 
town, and cannot be applied to the justifi- 
cation of the destruction of public build- 
ings at Washington. In fact, therefore, 
no public document whatever has appear- 
ed to justify that destruction at Washing- 
ton; and the American president, in a 
proclamation to the people (much of 
which I disapprove, as being too much 
like some of the language used here), has, 


( VOL, XXIX. ) 








There is, in truth, too much reason to be- 
lieve that the destruction of the public 
buildings has tended to unite against us 
the American people. I trust it will bea 
lesson to us for the future, to endeavour, 
at all times, to mitigate the horrors of war, 
if we cannot lessen its evils. 

My lords; in stating what I have said 
on this subject, I greatly deplore, nor had 
I foreseen the necessity of mentioning it 
at all. 1 had concluded that the moment 
when peace was signed in Europe would 
have been the term of the war between 
America and this country. I cannot di- 
vine what grounds can subsist for the cone 
tinuance of the contest between the two 
nations. But if, from the continuance of 
the unjust spirit in which the American 
government began the war, that war has 
not yet ceased, I implore your lordships 
not to neglect or abandon to chance these 
two violations of two distinct principles, 
on which the wars of modern times have 
been conducted—the first, that private or 
non-military buildings shall be respected 5 
the second, that the efforts of the governe 
ment and the commanders should be em- 
ployed to lessen instead of increasing the 
calamities of war; and that their exertions 
should be directed, not against unoffending 
individuals, who have no share in the 
hostilities, but against the governments 
which are the causes, In this situation, 
ignorant as I am of the grounds on which 
the war with America rests, I shall make 
no remarks on the great expenditure which 
its continuance renders necessary; but I 
must observe, that in this, as in the former 
contest with America, the difficulties of 
such a contest have been considerably 
under-rated; and that they are not yet 
sufficiently apprehended I have reason to 
believe, from the triumphant language 
made use of in this country: such lan- 
guage I have always deplored. 

The next subject of the Speech, and of 
the Address, relates to the delays which 
have attended the opening of the Congress 
at Vienna. ‘The causes which have de- 
layed this event will prove, I trust, to have 
been unavoidable ; but not one month, 
not one week, nay, 1 will say, not one 
day, has elapsed before the opening of 
the Congress, without a corresponding 
detriment to the interests of this country, 
and a diminution of our influence on the 
negociations. I cannot deny that the de- 
Jay has been unavoidable, for | know no- 
thing of its cause; but, if avoidable, it is 


(C) 
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much to be censured ; and if it has been 
unavoidable, it is an unavoidable but a 
very great calamity—a Calamity as to our 
political interests in the negociation—a 
still greater calamity as to the future inte- 
rests of Europe; for I know not one 
power, the interests of which would not 
have been better settled, if they could have 
been settled at an earlier period. That 
such is the case will be obvious to every 
person, on looking at the subject with 
faculties unshackled. On another ground, 
this delay is much to be deplored. In the 
Speech from the throne, the omission most 
surprising is this: the approbation of par- 
liament has been called for, on the con- 
duct of the American war, and their con- 
gratulation on the state of affairs in Eu- 
rope; and yet, a most extraordinary fact 
has not even been alluded to; namely, 
that after the conclusion of a definitive 


treaty of peace, under the pressure of | 


taxation, which the continuance of the 
American war entails, we are actually 
keeping on foot, on the continent, an army 
of 40,000 men. What is the reason of 
this continuance of warlike exertions? 
What examples can be shown in former 
times of the maintenance in time of peace, 
of an army, partly British and partly fo- 


reign, on the continent of Europe? Where | 


is there one example of such conduct? 
Yet this is not held of sufficient importance 
to communicate to parliament. We are 
to deliberate on the war with America ; 
we are to deliberate on the state of Eu- 
rope; yet this most important fact is con- 
cealed from us! Good God! My lords, is 
there an instance of such a suppression ? 


What example is there of the adoption of | 


such a measure, without previous applica- 
tion to parliament? Our ancestors have 
often deliberated as to the degree of inter- 
ference in foreign politics, which in the 
government of this country is justifiable : 
what that degree is, I shall not pretend to 
determine ; it is by the peculiar circum- 
stances that it must be fixed. Yet it was 


never at any period asserted, that in a. 


time of perfect peace in Europe, it would 
be justifiable to keep on foot an immense 
army on the continent. But if the power 
of the present circumstances is such as to 
overcome the almost unsurmountable ob- 
jections to such a measure, there can be 
no circumstances which can have autho- 
rized his Majesty’s ministers in not having 
previously communicated it to parliament, 
When, in the last session of parliament, 
anxiety was expressed as to the immense 
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expenditure of the country, and the ne- 
cessity of reducing the burthens which 
press on the community was strongly 
urged on the government, we were told, 
that enough would be done; that we 
should judge the government by its acts ; 
| that when we again met we should see 
that enough would have been done to 
meet our wishes. But was one word said 
to hint, that in the interval a new army 
was to be formed in time of peace on the 
continent? I will not say that no cir- 
cumstances can justify the formation of 
this army ; I will not even say that the 
circumstances of the present times do not 
justify it—but I will affirm, that nothing 
can justify its being concealed from par- 
liament. If such a measure was taken, 
it should have been done by parliament; 
at least, the intention should not have 
been concealed from parliament; and 





least of all when parliament was assem- 
| bled, should we be informed of the state 
| of the war in America, of the state of our 
affairs in Europe, and yet left in ignorance 
of this most stupendous fact, that an im- 
mense army is kept on foot by us on the 
continent, in the midst of perfect peace 
in this quarter of the globe. 

My lords; I cannot sit down without 
expressing it as my opinion, that an Ad- 
dress of unqualified exuliation is utterly 
unsuited to the present circumstances of 
the country. Ere now we expected tu 
have received the price of our great exer- 
tions by a reduction from the weight of 
those burthens which press so heavily on 
us» On the subject, however, of these 
our internal affairs, the only intimation of 
any change is contained in a paragraph at 
| the end of the Speech—an intimation so 
[wh peut that though I have attended 
| 





with peculiar diligence to the Speech, to 
the Address, and to the remarks of my 
noble friend who seconded it, 1 cannot 
comprehend to what it refers. Some of 
my noble friends near me conceive it 
relates to the corn laws, others of my 
noble friends that it refers to the bullion 
question. If it refers to this last question, 
_L applaud the resolution to enter into that 
most important subject, the state of the 
‘circulation. This, my lords, is the con- 
suming canker that preys on the vitals of 
the state. The depreciation of our cur- 
rency, which by gradual augmentation 
year after year has reached its present 
state, is, I will venture to affirm, a greater 
cause of the depression under which the 
people of this country labour than all the 
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taxes which are paid by them. In the 
present state of our circulation is to be 
found the origin of all those difficulties, 
which some persons have improvidently 
attempted to remove by imposing duties on 
the import of the necessaries of life. These 
attempts for two years together parliament 
has most prudently checked. I hope it 
will ever discourage them. I, for one, 
will ever raise my Voice against them. I 
will never consent to remedy the artificial 
difficulties which have been created by 
the neglect of parliament, by imposing 
a tax on the subsistence of the labouring 
classes of this community. I will never 
consent to pass laws which not only are 
utterly impolitic and unjust to the com- 
munity, but which strike at the very root 
of the interests which they aflect to pro- 
tect. For, far from assisting the farmer 
or supporting the landbolder, I believe 
that if all the catalogue of proposed mea- 
sures were searched, there is not one 
which more certainly would bring ruin on 
both these classes, than the imposing great 
duties on the importation c* grain, That 
the agriculture of this country labours 
under great difficulties, I do not deny ; it 
is unfortunately too perfectly shown by 
the reports on your table. But the true 
cause of this depression is in the state of 
the circulation of the country—the true 
remedy is, that, unterrified by the mag- 
nitude of the subject, and not on that 
account indefinitely postponing it, we 
should proceed to the discussion, meeting 
with firmness the difliculties which must 
attend it. If, therefore, to this subject the 
passage in the Speech applies, 1 cannot 
but applaud it. Being on the ground, I 
Must state, that though I cannot concur 
in the Address, I do not wish to be under- 
stood to object to the general compli- 
mentary part, still less to the grief ex- 
pressed atthe melancholy indisposition of 
his Majesty. Though I have objections, 
and reconcileable objections to the Ad- 
dress, I shall not propose any amendment, 
since my observations principally apply 
to the general, profuse, and warlike cha- 
racier of the Speech, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to reply to 
the observations made by the noble baron 
who had preceded him, on the several 
topics which were referred to in the Ad- 
dress which had been moved. He saw 
no ground for the assertion of the noble 
baron, tiiat the Speech was of a profuse 
and warlike cast. If it was meant that it 
did not hold out expectations which the 
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advisers of his Royal Highness did not 
think would be fulfilled, such a descrip- 
tion was true. But he thought it was 
much more consistent with the respect 
due to parliament and to the country, that 
they should not put forth promises which 
they might not be able to accomplish, but 
to trust to the opinion that there existed 
in bis Majesty’s ministers every disposi- 
tion to avoid war, when war could with 
honour be avoided ; that they would 
make peace when peace could be made ; 
and reduce the expenditure when it might 
be reduced with safety. On the subject 
of the naval administration, the nuble 
baron had remarked on the answer of his 
noble friend to the animadversions of the 
noble earl. He concurred that the present 
was not the proper moment for a detail of 
particular measures, and especially of the 
conduct of the department of the adminis- 
tration in question. But he was surprised, 
after the noble baron’s declaration, that 
when he came to the inquiry he should 
meet it with the spirit of a judge, that the 
impression produced on him by the facts 
which his noble friend (lord Melville) had 
mentioned, was not ditlerent from what it 
had been. It would have been fair for the 
noble baron to have said that these facts 
rested on assertion merely; but he (the 
earl of Liverpool) speaking as he should 
do, if he had been an impartial judge 
instead of a party in the question, never 
had heard a statement which primd facie 
was more satisfactory than that of his 
noble friend, as to the protection which 
had been afforded our trade, the annoy- 
ance tu the enemy, as to what had been 
the sufferings of this country, and the 
general results of the war. ‘The war on 
the waters of Canada was, he acknow- 
ledged, as important as that on the ocean: 
neither did his noble friend wish tu avoid 
an inquiry into the conduct ofit, by saying, 
that it was not a subject of discussion, as 
the noble baron who had last spoken 
seemed to apprehend. What his noble: 
friend had said, was, that of the disaster 
on Lake Champlain he was not then pre- 
pared to enter into the discussion, as no 
account of the circumstances had been 
received either from the military or naval 
officers in command. The next subject 
on which the nohle baronentered, was the 
negociation with America. On this sub- 
ject he would imitate the Speech and the 
Address, and intreat their lordships, that 
without knowing the course which the 


| negociations had taken, they would got 
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suppose that they turned on points which 
were not known to be the subjects of dis- 
cussion. The Prince Regent had told 
them from the throne that they were still 
pending; and till they shall have produced 
some result, it would be obviously improper 
to enter into the discussion of the subject. 
By the expression in the Speech, that his 
Royal Highness would be willing to con- 
clude peace on just and honourable terms 
—it was not meant terms honourable or 
just towards ourselves alone, but to both 
parties. These terms might, of course, 
differ according to circumstances; but it 
was meant to express, that notwithstanding 
the character of the aggression on the part 
of the United States, at a moment when 
we were struggling against a powerful and 
inveterate foe, that the Prince Regent, 
even under these circumstances, was pos- 
sessed with no desire to grasp at extraor- 
dinary advantages, or to require more than 
was due in justice to the country, and to 
his own honour. In the allusion of the 
Speech to the severe pressure on the in- 
habitants of the United States, it was not 
intended to imply that such a pressure on 
any set of persons was in itself subject of 
pleasure to us, but that the circumstances 
which had occurred had given the subjects 
of the United States an idea of the cruelty 
of the war into which their rulers had 
plunged them—of horrors not peculiar to 
this war, but common to all such contests. 


The noble baron had alluded to some of 


the events of the campaign, and especially 
to the conduct of the officers, after the 
capture of Washington, with disapproba- 
tion. Now he could boldly affirm, that 
there never was a war carried on, under 
any circumstances, with more humanity 
than that which had been displayed by 
the British officers and British troops in 
the war in North America. In the cam- 
paign in Canada, except a solitary in- 
stance of justifiable retaliation, there was 
no instance in which our army had taken 
possession of American towns or territory, 
in which private property had not been 
respected. Quite the contrary was the 
conduct of the persons employed by the 
government of the United States. They 
had, in many cases, displayed a ferocity 
which would have disgraced the most bar- 
barous nations. In one instance, a town 
was, in the middle of December, com- 
mitted by them to the flames, and the in- 
habitants thus driven from their habita- 
tions into the open country amidst all the 
severities of a Canadian winter. On ano- 
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ther occasion, when the town of York, 
the capital of Upper Canada, was occu- 
pied by the Americans, they burnt the 
public buildings, and took possession of 
the property of the governor as such. It 
was a retaliation for this excess that the 
public buildings at Washington were de- 
stroyed: and by the Americans them- 
selves, in their account of the occupation 
of that city by our troops, it had been 
acknowledged that the greatest respect 
was paid to private property. As to the 
capitals of Europe, the occupation of 
which by hostile armies had been referred 
to by the noble baron, they had in most 
or in all instances been occupied by capi- 
tulation, Washington, on the contrary, 
was completely abandoned by the con- 
stituted authorities, and the plunder most 
complained of had been committed by 
the negroes and other low inhabitants of 
the town itself. As to the proclaination of 
sir Alexander Cochrane, it was issued in 
consequence of the advices from sir 
George Prevost respecting the outrages of 
the Americans in Canada; but as some 
sort of explanation of these occurrences 
had been made by the American govern- 
ment, instructions had been sent to sir 
Alexander Cochrane, which would pre- 
vent any steps from being taken in con- 
sequence of that proclamation. ‘The opi- 
nion of the noble baron, that the exertions 
of this country against America would 
unite all classes there in hostility towards 
us, was, he had reason to believe, com- 
pletely erroneous. For he had seen much 
stronger justifications of the conduct of 
our forces at Washington, which had been 
published in America, than any that had 
been published even in this country. Not 
only were they not more hostile to us, 
but the reverse was the case. In places 
even where the British arms had been suc- 
cessful the people had shown themselves 
in our favour, and had seemed well dis« 
posed to put themselves under our protec- 
tion. Far from any thing like resentment 
appearing to lurk against us, the inha- 
bitants seemed sensible that on our parts 
the war was a war of necessity, provoked 
by their own rulers, and carried on by us 
with all possible humanity.—The noble 
earl then proceeded to remark on the sub- 
ject of the delays which had attended the 
opening of the great Congress. Although 
it was obvious, that the sooner the affairs 
of Europe were decided the better, yet if 
the noble baron considered from what 2 
war we had emerged, the duration of that 
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war, and what circumstances had hap- 
pened during its continuance—that such 
alterations had taken place that it was im- 
possible to restore Europe exactly to its 
former state, he would not think it sur- 
prising that some delay had occurred. So 
many previous explanations were neces- 
sary, that though it was desirable that 
each nation, and all Europe should know 
as soon as possible on what it had to de- 
pend, yet the time which had been con- 
sumed was not matter of astonishment.— 
As to the continuance of a British army 
on the continent in time of peace, he ad- 
mitted that there were no exaniples of a 
similar !ine of conduct; but it was to be 
observed, that neither had he any prece- 
dent for many generations, of a war which 
had terminated under such circumstances 
as the late contest. The unusually large 
vote of credit, which parliament last year 
granted, a vote which the contemplation 
of the continuance of the American war 
was not sufficient to account, was de- 
manded by himself, and by his noble 
friend (lord Castlereagh) in another place, 
on the distinct ground of the expediency 
of keeping a certain force on foot on the 
continent, until the affairs of Europe were 
finally arranged. From the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times, there did not 
seem to him much danger that such a 
measure would be drawn into a precedent. 
—As to the last paragraph in the Speech 
which seemed to the noble baron am- 
biguous, the object was to express the 
wish of his Royal Highness that the trade 
of the country should be put on such a 
settled and regular footing, as in time 
of war had not been practicable. The in- 
fluence of the government on the com- 
merce of the country had, in consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances of the late 
contest, been greater than perhaps in other 
times would be expedient. ‘To bring this 
subject to a settled footing, most expedient 
for the public interest, was the object of 
this part of the Speech. As to the state 
of the circulation of the country, his opi- 
nions were now as different from those 
of the noble baron as they had been on 
former occasions, He had always thought 
that the pressure on our circulation had 
arisen from the peculiar circumstances of 
the Jate war, and the events of the last six 
months had verified his opinions to an ex- 
tent which even his friends had not ex- 
pected. Even under the circumstances of 
the great existing expenditure of the 
American war, and the continuance on 
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foot of a large army, the course of ex- 
change had rapidly returned to its old 
state. On this subject he should say no- 
thing more; there would be many other 
opportunities, and it was difficult to say 
any thing on it without saying more than 
the present occasion would admit of. His 
lordship then said, that he had gone 
through the several topics alluded to by 
the noble baron, and saw no ground for 
his objections. The temper of the ad- 
visers of the Prince Regent was, that they 
were disposed to peace, yet not afraid of 
war, 

Lord Grenville spoke in explanation as 
to a part of his speech which the noble 
earl seemed to have totally misconceived. 
He said, he had expressly stated his high 
admiration of the spirit and discipline of 
our troops engaged in the war with Ame- 
rica. He had imputed no blame to sir 
George Prevost for the proclamation which 
he bad issued: on the contrary, he thought 
most highly of that proclamation, which 
referred to the conduct of the Americans 
in destroying a particular town; than 
which a more villainous act was never 
perpetrated by the most ferocious savages. 
3ut sir George Prevost, if he recollected 
the proclamation, expressly confined the 
retaliation to that single instance: that 
otlicer said in substance, ‘ by this retalia- 
tion I have done an act painful to my 
feelings, and repugnant to the received 
principles of civilized warfare; but here 
will I stop, till you compel me by some 
new atrocity to greater acts of retaliation.’ 
A juster or a wiser proclamation never 
was issued, and there the matter should 
have terminated, the whole object being 
at once accomplished. He was glad now 
to learn, that government, availing itself 
of the disclaimer of the American presi- 
dent, though conveyed in a most violent 
and intemperate paper, had sent out in- 
structions to come to an explanation with 
the American government, which might 
put an end to such proceedings in future. 
Even now it had not been distinctly stated 
by the noble earl, that the destruction of 
the non-military buildings at Washington 
was in retaliation of what had been done 
at York. Sure he was, that no such 
declaration was issued at the time by our 
commander: but if the fact were so, it 
would not be unbecoming on the part of 
government to publish a declaration, in 
answer to the irritating and intemperate 
proclamation of the American president, 
which might conyince all Europe that we 
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did not carry on war by the destruction of 
non-military buildings; but that the de- 
molition of the American capital was 
merely an act of retaliation for what had 
been done at York, With respect to the 
observations he had made on the existence 
of an army of 40,000 men on the conti- 
nent in the time of peace, without any 
regular communication being made to 
parliament of the fact, the answer of the 
noble earl was not satisfactory. He bad 
said that the peculiar circumstances were 
to justify it, and that it was not likely to 
be made a precedent. But it was this 
that made him desirous that a distinct 
declaration should be made to parliament; 
for it was thus that all vicious precedents 
were established. A proceeding that took 
place on the ground of peculiar and press- 
ing circumstances was suffered to pass; 
and by-and-bye it was referred to as a 
precedent when the circumstances which 
formed its justification were forgotten. 
He therefore thought it was the bounden 
duty of parliament to suffer no such im- 
portant departure from the regular course 
of parliamentary practice. 

The motion was then put, and carried 
in the affirmative, but with several dissen- 
tient voices; and the Address was after- 
wards voted. 


Lorp WatsincHam.] The Earl of 
Liverpool said, he had to mention, with 
regret, that the state of lord Walsingham’s 
health would no longer permit him to fill 
the office of chairman of committees, 
which he had long held with so much 
credit to himself, and advantage to the 
business of that House. He now gave 
notice, that on ‘Thursday, he should move 
an address to the Prince, praying, that he 
would be pleased to confer some mark of 
his royal favour on lord Walsingham. 

Lord Grenville fearing he should not be 
able to attend on Thursday, wished to 
take that opportunity of saying, that lord 
Walsingham had conducted the business 
before the committees with a degree of 
ability, assiduity, and impartiality, that 
had never been surpassed. 

The Lord Chancellor aiso observed, that 
having had the honour to sit in that House 
for the last twelve years, he could not 
feel satisfied without bearing his testimony 
that there was hardly an individual to 
whom the country was more indebted than 
to his lordship. His unremitting labours 
and impartiality had given a character to 
the legislative proceedings of the House, 
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in regard to private property, which it 
never had enjoyed before. 
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Tue Princt Recent’s Speecu on OPEN. 
ING THE SeEssion.] This being the day 
appointed for the assembling of parlia- 
ment, the Speaker took the chair a little 
before two, when the Black Rod appeared 
and summoned the House into the House 
of Lords. Upon their return, the Speaker 
repaired to his private apartments, and the 
House did not resume till a quarter to 
four, when several new members, among 
whom we noticed the right hon. Wellesley 
Pole, took the oaths and their seats. The 
usval annual Bill, relating to Clandestine 
Outlawries, was then read a first time, 
aud ordered to be read a second time to- 
morrow, after which the Speaker pro- 
ceeded to read the Speech as delivered by 
his royal bighness the Prince Regent, 
When it was concluded, 

Lord Bridport said, that on rising to 
move an Address to the Prince Regent, 
on the occasion of his most gracious 
Speech, he had to regret that the under- 
taking had not fallen upon a person more 
capabie of doing justice to so important 
a subject; at the same time, he should 
make his observations with a full reliance 
on the known liberality and indulgeace of 
the House. He should proceed to take 
notice of the different topics contained in 
the Speech of his Royal flighness, and he 
trusted the House would listen to him with 
attention. With respect to one part of 
the Speech, he was convinced that every 
member in the House would regret as 
deeply as he did, to learnthat his Majesty’s 
lamented ijlness sciil continued 5 and that, 
afier the lapse of another year, there should 
be such little prospect of his recovery. 
He should not occupy the time of the 
House, by taking a retrospect of the great 
political affairs which bad occurred since 
the commencement of the last session, 
except so far as to contrast the present 
situation of the country with thatin which 
it stood twelve months ago. Events bad 
occurred since that time which were 
greater than the most sanguine imagination 
could have anticipated. Certainly, at 
that time affairs had begun to assume a 
brighter aspect; but no doubt could be 
entertained that, had England stood alone 
and unsupported in the contest, she could 
not have subdued the gigantic power of 
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France. But, on the other hand, it was 
equally certain, that without her pecuniary 
aid and her judicious counsels, the allies 
could not have succeeded in their grand 
and magnanimous career. Our successes 
had been attributed to the insatiable am- 
bition of Buonaparté; but the praise for 
the conduct of the war which had so 
happily terminated, was most justly due 
to the Prince Regent and the Allied Sove- 
reigns. Our cabinet council of that time 
were most truly conspicuous for their 
temper, their firmness, and decision; and 
the House must see, with the highest 
satisfaction, that to such temper, such 
firmness, and such decision, were they in- 
debted for the present situation of the 
country. If we took a view of our actual 
condition at home, we found ourse!ves at 
peace with all the world, with the excep- 
tion of America. Who could have anti- 
cipated, at this time last year, such glo- 
rious successes, such unparalleled events ? 
They were, indeed, beyond all human 
expectancy and calculation. 

The next topic in the Speech to which 
he should allude, was the present war with 
America. He could not but lament, as 
the whole country must lament the con- 
tinuance of hostilities with the people of 
the United States; but it was highly 
consoling to know that the Prince Regent 
had assured the House, that nothing should 
be left unattempted which might bring 
this contest to a speedy termination. It 
was America who stood as the unprincipled 
aggressor in this contest; but we might 
reflect with pride that our successes hi- 
therto had been unvared. He could not 
but congratulate the House on these suc- 
cesses; for they proved that our navy 
and army, when united, were capable of 
performing prodigies of valour. Yetwhen 
had they been so united—wien had they 
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found scope for their bravery and enter- | 


prize—without performing such prodigies ¢ 
Their achievements in America were wor- 
thy of the great character. The Ameri- 
cans had now to lament the destruction of 
their flotilla in the Patuxent; and the de- 
feat of their army, which allowed a mere 
detachment of British troops to take the 
Capital of their States. Yet those brave 
troops had been basely calumniated by 
Madison and his adherents, who had 
charged them with the plondering of pri- 
vate property. But never was a charge 
More groundless. Undoubtedly the stores 
and ammunition were destroved; and if 
we did also destroy the public buildings 
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of Washington, it was in retaliation for 
the atrocities committed and repeated by 
by them in Upper Canada. He had also 
to congratulate the House on the suc- 
cesses of his Majesty’s arms in the more 
northern parts of the United States, where 
they had gained an extent of territory to 
the east of the Penobscot ; an acquisition 
which could not fail to be of considerable 
importance. He could not help viewing 
it in the most favourable light, as one 
more proof to the Americans of the hope- 
lessness, on their part, of a continuance of 
the contest. But while we had ground to 
rejoice at the victories of our arms on 
every part of the American shores, our 
triumph was damped by having to lament 
the fall of an officer of the highest talents 
and the brighest promise. In the death 
of this gallant commander our country 
had sustained no common loss. He felt 
that no eulogy could do justice to his 
distinguished merits. He could say much 
more on this affecting topic: but he was 
aware that whatever he might add, could 
but ill describe the sensations of himself, 
the House, or the country. After enu- 
merating all the signal achievements, all 
the glorious deeds of his Majesty’s arms, 
in the contest with America, it was not 
without regret that he must notice our 
late reported disaster on Lake Champlain. 
Much had been said on the misunder- 
standing which had prevailed in that 
quarter; and he could only wish that 
cause might not have existed to merit 
such animadversions, But although we 


| had sustained some loss in this scite of 


our operations, might we not recover it? 
Yes, from the known bravery of the 
troops which would be ready to take part 
in the next campaign, there was no doubt 
in his own, or, he should think, in any 
mind, that we should gain the most signal 
advantages. A great portion of our forces 
were, it was well known, dispatched as 
soon as possible from Spain; yet they did 
not, from unavoidable causes, arrive in 
time to give that preponderance to our 
efforts which their earlier arrival would 
not have failed to produce. 

His Royal Highness had informed the 
House that the opening of the Congress 
at Vienna had been unavoidably retarded. 
The day which had been fixed for the 
meeting was indeed now past; but even 
the delay might be productive of ultimate 
benefit to Europe, not only from the ; 
united deliberations of the members of 
that body, but from the known abilities 
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and tried talents of the noble Jord who, 
on the part of this country, took his! 
share in the discussions; might we not! 
have the best grounded hopes that the | 
glorious peace would be so consolidated 
as to give a lasting state of tranquillity to 
all Europe? His Royal Highness had | 
directed the estimates for the ensuing | 
year to be laid before the House. At | 
the same time that we were called upon 
to make the most vigorous exertions in | 
the prosecution of the contest with Ame- 
rica, we had the important satisfaction of 
Jearning that the revenue and commerce 
of the country were in the most flowish- 
ing condition, and in a state of evident 
improvement: and when it was consider- 
ed that a long protracted war in Europe, 
in which this nation bore so distinguished 
a part, had but lately been brought to a 
glorious issue, and that hostilities with | 
America still continucd, there could not | 
be a man in the House or the country 
but must feel the highest satisfaction on | 
learning that the revenue, in one branch 
of the taxes alone, had increased within 
the year, 2,600,000/. Was not this, in- 
deed, a subject for exultation ? 

On adverting to the conclusion of his 
Royal Highness’s Speech he could not 
but observe, that the war which lad just 
been terminated had this peculiar cha- 
racter, that it had affected the interests of | 
all the countries engaged init, But this’ 
had ever been the natural consequence of 
all wars, and it must therefore be expected 
that the state and claims of those coun- 
tries would require the utmost attention. 
This it was certain they would receive, 
under the combined wisdom and unani- 
mity of the Congress; and he trusted that | 


meanwhile the House would be convinced | 
of the necessity of adopting those mea- | 
/at the equally satisfactory termination of 


sures which would be most conducive to 
the public weifare. His lordship then 
added, that be was aware that he had 
failed in doing justice to the important 
task which he had undertaken: he was 
aware that he had not merited that great 
attention with which he had been heard ; 
but, deeply impressed with the partiality 
of the House, he would conclude with 
moving, 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to thank his Royal Highness for his most 
gracious Speech : i 

“« To express our lively participation in 
the deep regret of his Royal Highness at 
the continuance of his Majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 
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prize which has characterized all 
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«To assure his Royal Highness, that, 
while we lament that his Royal Highness 
is not hitherto enabled to announce the 
termination of the war between this coun- 
try and the United States of America, and 
although we are satisfied that this war ori- 
ginated in the most unprovoked aggres- 
sion on the part of the government of the 
United States, and was calculated to pro- 
mote the designs of the common enemy 
of Europe against the rights and indepen- 
dence of all other nations, we gratefully 
receive the assurance of the sincere desire 
which his Royal Highness has never 
ceased to entertain to bring it to a conclu- 
sion on just and honourable terms; 

“ ‘To thank his Royal Highness for the 
information that he is still engaged in 
negociations for this purpose, the success 
of which, we are sensible, must depend 
on his Royal Highness’s disposition being 
met with corresponding sentiments on the 


part of the enemy : 


‘To congratulate his Royal Highness 
on the brilliant and successful results 
which have attended the operations of his 
Majesty’s forces by sea and land in the 
Chesapeake : 

« That we have learned, with the most 
lively satisfaction, the destruction of the 
enemy’s flotilla in the Patuxent, and the 
signal defeat of their land forces, by which 
a detachment of his Majesty’s army was 
enabled to take possession of the city of 
Washington ; and that the spirit of enter- 
the 
movements in that quarter, has produced 


' on the inhabitants a deep and sensible im- 


pression of the calamities of a war in 
which they have been so wantonly in- 


' volved: 


«That we cordially participate in the 
pleasure expressed by his Royal Highness 


the expedition directed from Halifax to 


_ the norihern coast of the United States, 
| the successful course of which has been 


followed by the immediate submission to 
his Majesty’s arms of the extensive and 
important district east of the Penobscot 
river: 

« To assure his Royal Highness that we 
cannot advert to these events without ren- | 
dering full justice to the valour and disci- 
pline which have distinguished his Ma- 
jesty’s land and sea forces; and that we 
join with his Royal Highness in regretting 
the severe loss which the country has sus- 
tained in the fall of the gallant commander 
of his Majesty’s troops in the advance 
upon Baltimore : 
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« To express our satisfaction in learning 
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that his Royal Highness availed himself 


of the earliest opportunity eflorded by the 
state of affairs in Europe, to detach a con- 
siderable military force to the river St. 
Lawrence ; and that, notwithstanding the 
reverse which appears to have occurred on 
Lake Champlain, his Royal Highness still 
feels a confident expectation, as well from 
the amount as from the description of the 
British force now serving in Canada, that 
the ascendancy of his Majesty's arms 
throughout that part of North America 
will be effectually established : 

«To return our thanks to his Royal 
Highness, for informing us that the opening 
of the Congress at Vienna has been un- 
avoidably retarded; and to express our 
firm reliance on the earnest endeavours of 
his Royal Highness in the negociations 
which are now in progress, to promote 
such arrangements as may appear to be 
calculated to consolidate that peace which, 
in conjunction with his Majesty’s allies, 
his Royal Highness has had the happiness 
of concluding; and to re-establish that 
just equilibrium amongst the different 
powers, which will afford the best pros- 
pect of permanent tranquillity to Europe : 

«To return cur humble thanks to his 
Royal Highness, for having directed the 
estimates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before this House : 

“ To congratulate his Royal Highness, 
on the flourishing condition of the revenue 
and commerce of the united kingdom: 

“To assure his Royal Highness, that, 
while we regret the necessity of a large 
expenditure, we are sensible that the cir- 
cumstances under which the long and 
ardusus contest in Europe had been car- 
ried on and concluded, hare unavoidably 
led to arrears, for which this House can- 
not but see the necessity of providing, as 
well as for the continuance of those exer- 
tions which the war still subsisting with 
America renders indispensable : 

“That we are aware that the peculiar 
character of the late war, as well as the 
extraordinary length of its duration, must 
have materially aflected both the internal 
situation of all the countries engaged in 
it, and the commercial regulations which 
formerly subsisted between them : 

“That, under these circumstances, we 
shall not fail to proceed with due caution 
in the adoption of such regulations as may 
be necessary for the purpose of extending 
our trade and securing our advantages ; 
relying, with perfect confidence, on the 
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cordial co-operation and assistance of his 
Royal Highness, in every measure which 
is calculated to contribute to the pro- 
sperity and welfare of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions.” 

Mr. Graham rose, and addressed the 
House, in a maiden speech, to the follow- 
ing purport:—Sir; in offering myself to 
your notice, for the purpose of seconding 
the motion for an Address to his Royal 
Highness, I feel it as a satisfaction that the 
several topics contained init have already 
been fully laid before the House by the 
noble lord who has preceded me; for 
although, on that very account, it may be 
the more difficult (particularly for one 
totally unpractised in public speaking like 
myself, and feeling, as I do, a considerable 
degree of embarrassment) to offer any 
observations that may prove worthy of 
your attention, yet I shall receive this im- 
portant benefit, that the House being 
fairly in possession of the subject, what- 
ever imperfection may attach to my re- 
marks, they will at least have the advan- 
tage of being understood. In alluding to 
the first topic of his Royal Highness’s 
Speech, I am sure there is no person in 
this House whose feelings did not beat in 
unison with those of the noble lord, when 
he expressed sentiments of regret at the 
continuation of his Majesty’s illness; but, 
Sir, we have at least the consolation of 
reflecting, that, if it were permitted him 
by Providence to behold what was now 
going on, those measures which he had 
always pursued, to oppose the encroaching 
power of France, and to restore the ba- 
lance of Europe, had been pursued by his 
successor, and had finally brought about 
those objects which he had always held 
nearest his heart. These measures have 
produced peace in Europe, honourable to 
ourselves and the world—a peace which 
lias rescued whole nations from the grasp 


| of oppression, and restored them to secu- 


rity and independence. 

‘But, Sir, though we have restored peace 
in Europe, the flame of war still rages in 
America—a war into which the desperate 
ambition of the American government has 
unfortunately hurried us. In vain, Sir, 
were all our efforts to avoid this alternative 
—vain was our forbearance for several 
years, to all the aggressions of that coun- 
try. But, Sir, I hope that the negocia- 
tions at Ghent may be able to bring that 
government back to a just way of thinking, 


‘and that the spirit of conciliation which 


we have uniformly set an example of, 
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will be imitated by them. But if these | 
negociations should fail, which I hope to | 
God they will not; butif they should un- | 
happily fail, we shall then return to the | 
contest with the pleasing conviction of | 
having used our efforts to avert the cala- | 
mities of war, and puta stop to the ont-_ 
rages on humanity. And, Sir, in conftir- 
mation of our spirit of conciliation, I ap- 
peal to the whole of our correspondence | 
with America, I appeal to the unanswer- 
able declaration of his Royal Highness at | 
the commencement of the war; nay, Sir, 
I appeal to the violent proclamations of 
the president, and to the time at which he , 
chose to declare war against us. When 
the late ruler of France, actuated by the | 
most inveterate hatred against this coun- 
try, was meditating a deadly blow at our 
maritime superiority, by the invasion of 
Russia; when surrounding nations stood 
astonished and dismayed at the immensity | 
of his preparations, and already beheld in 
idea the subjugation of that vast empire ; 
nay, Sir, when many persons, even in this 
country, thought her resistance was im- 
possible; then was the time that the go- 
vernment of America, like the assassin 
who steps forth only in the darkness of 
the night, insisted upon claims and pre- | 
tensions, which, at any other time, she 
dared not even to have whispered ; ex- | 
pecting that this country, encumbered by 
the weight of the continental war, and | 
almost struggling for her existence, must , 
necessarily consent to all her conditions. 
But, thank God, Sir, the firmness of his 
Royal Highness’s ministers delivered 
from that necessity: they would not de- 
sert those principles which had raised this 
country to such a pre-eminence : to those 
principles they adhosed, and by means of 
those principles they had the satisfaction, 
not only of having saved their own coun- 
try, but of having restored liberty to En- 
rope. But what, Sir, could have been the 
object of the American government at that 
time? By what spirit could it have been 
actuated? For the position of America, 
remote from the seat of contest, unmixed 
with continental politics, would have ena- 
bled her to have profited by those peace- 
ful arts which would soon have raised ber 
to high rank and consequence among the 
nations of the world. But the crooked 
policy of her government, instigated by | 
the superior cunning of Buonaparté, un- | 
generously taking advantage of the diffi- 
culties of Great Britain, endeavoured to | 
wrest Louisiana from her allies, with the 
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further hope of adding Canada to a terri- 
| tory already, perhaps, too extensive, made 
| ber desert those principles which her in- 
terests, and almost her very existence de- 

manded, But, Sir, the mere envy of our 
Miritime superiority caused her to desert 
the only principles which could have in- 
sured prosperity to her states. And is it 
possible that the American government 


could be so regardless of the interests of 


its country—so blind to her future pros- 
pecis—as to wish to break down the only 
barrier which prote cted her from the 
power of France ? 

3ut the president of the United States 


hoped to build his greatness on the ruin of 


Great Britain. He expected to succeed 


to ber superiority —a superiority which 
has — only exercised for the defence 
of the liberties of mankind ; but be micht 


have seen that the rnin of this country 
would only have been the imme diate pre- 
cursor of his own, ate, that he 
would not have had the time to indulge in 
those vain dreams of conquest which seem 
so much to have dazzled his imagination. 
From these dreams he did not awake, till 
our successes in the Seupeeee, and the 
victory at Bladensburgb, roused | him to a 
dreadfal reality ; he awoke but to behold 
into which his fatal measures had 
precipitated his country, and sce his capi- 
tal abandoned to the mercy of the con- 
queror. And I cannot conceive any thing 
more dreadful than the feelings of that 
man, when he beheld the triamplis of that 
country which he had been endeavouring 
to degrade; when he beheld his boasted 
battalions, which were to bave covered 
him with glory, flying before inferior 
numbers, and leaving the boasted seat of 
hisempire to all the horrors of devastation. 
But, Sir, though he who ought to have 
protected and defended his capital, had 
deserted it in the hour of danger, yet the 
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conqueror, indulging those feelings which 
are ever inseparable from true valour, 
checked the fury of his troops, though 
still eager for the battle, and glorying 


in the heat of victory; thus affording a 
memorable example of British discipline 
and British humanity. For this victory 
was not suilied by any of those ordinary, 


' snd sometimes almost unavoidable excesses 
-attendant upon war; 


but it was distin- 
guished by a spirit of forbearance and 
humanity, so Conspicuous as to draw forth 
ause of the enemy himself. 1 
allude to the dispatch of commodore Tin- 
gey; and I have the greater satisfaction 
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in doing this, from having observed the { the page of our history, though he fell at 


attempts of the president to inflame the | 


| 


minds of his countrymen, by representa- | 
tions of an opposite tendency, in a style | 


the most unwarrantable and most unjusti- 
fiable. The sensation created through the 
couniry by the capture of Washington, 
the towering hopes of the government 
turned into dismay, his eflorts paralyzed, 
and his further operations rendered vacil- 
lating and feeble, are glorious testimonies 
to the success of this well planned and 
ably executed expedition. 

But, Sir, it is not only in this quarter 
that the enemy has felt the effect of our 
operations ; in a most important expedi- 
tien we have acquired in another part of 
America,a security to our possessions,’ and 
a suflicient barrier against any future ag- 
gressions of the Americans: 1 allude, Sir, 
os the conquest of the territory between 
the rivers Penobscot and Pa ssamaquadiy ; $ 
an accession of te rritory in every port ol 
view most important to Great Britain, 
both as a military frontier to Canada, and 
a powerfal naval station, which will enable 
us to Maintain a superiority in the Ameri- 
can seas, necessary for the protection of 
our possessions in that quarter of the globe. 
And here, Sir, in) contemplating these 
operations, we cannot but be struck with 
admiration at the zeal and valour of his 
Majesty’s troops, and the activity, enter- 
prize, and knowledge displayed by their 
leaders; and however I may be deficient 
in doing justice to their merits, yet Tam 
confident that this House and the country 
will never be forgettul of services of such 
Importance and of such au arduous nature, 
and which have carried the fame of their 
country to a height unparalleled in the 
annals of warfare. Your cloquent lan. 
guage, Sir, has taught us to look forward 
to the day of battle as to the day of vic- 
tory. But in the fatality of human occur- 
rences, our congratulations are occasionally 
chequered with regrets at accompanying 
events; and if at any time we may be 
allowed to mingle feclings of sorrow with 
those of triumph, it is when the successful 
career of early ability is prematurely ar- 
rested in its progress—when we have 
to lament the fall of him, whose early 
exertions in the service of his country, 
whose valour, zeal, and abilityhad endeared 
him to his troops—instructing them, to 
use your eloquent expression, to Jook for- 
ward to the day of battle as to the day of 
Victory. But his name will be enrolled 
amonyst those heroes who have ornamented 





/ events then transacting in France, 





a distance from his native country, unwept 
by those who loved him; yet the most 
precious tears are those with which heaven 
bedews the unburied head of a soldier. 

, there is another topic in his Royal 
Highness’s Speech which it is impossible 
to overlook, and difficult to pass over in 
silence. I mean, Sir, the allusion to the 
reverses which we are stated to have 
suffered on Lake Champlain ; and we have 
been so long accustomed to the full tide 
of victory, and so unused to any thing like 
check in our military operations, that the 
report of these reverses has caused a 
greater sensation of surprise throughout 
the country than at any other time could 
have happe ned. But, Sir, as yet we have 
no itformation of the particulars, and 1 
cannot give implicit contidence to the 
statements of the American government, 
which, naturally anxious to wipe away 
the disgrace they have received at Wash- 
ington, would magnify any little advan- 
tage into an affair of the highest import- 
ance. But we may feel confident, how- 
ever they may boast of a partial success, 
that the troops now sent out will retrieve 
any loss we may have sustained, and 
prove that those laurels which have been 
so nobly acquired in France, will not 
wither in America. We can only lament 
that, trom the late political circumstances 
in Europe, those victorious troops could 
not sooner have been detached to give a 
favourable turn to the campaign in Upper 
Canada ; but I appeal to those momentous 
so Ma- 
terial to the vital interests of Europe, 
whether it would have been prudent or 
sate to have withdrawn them before the 
signature of peace had released us from 
ihe necessity of maintaining our positions 
in that country. 

In the general review of the course of 
politicai events of Europe, one of the most 
ititeresting to this country, is the meeting 
of the Congress at Vienna, for the arrange- 
ment of atkairs, and the settlement of the 
respective claims or pretensions of the 
diiterent powers of Europe. The ever- 

varying circumstances of the world, after 
a wartare of twenty years duration, dis- 
tinguished as it was by such violent and 
flagrant acts of dismemberment and usur- 
pation, must necessarily require a delibe- 
ration, a firmness, and an intelligence to 
establish that balance of power so neces- 
sary to the tranguillity of Europe. And 
if there are any persons 12 use whe, 
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from an over-anxiety to terminate the 
calamities of war, could have wished this 
arrangement to have been settled at the 
signing of the treaty of Paris, I will beg 
them to reflect for a moment, whether the 


period when the minds of men were still | 


inflamed by animosities, was the proper 
one to proceed to a discussion of the 
several interests and several different 
powers; whether they could then have 
established all their arrangements on a 
permanent basis, in a period so short, and 
with means of information so inadequate 
as they would then have been supplied 
with? But, Sir, now that animosities are 





} 


forgotten, and a true cordiality has arisen | 


in the breasts of all the powers, we may 
look forward with confidence to a full, fair, 
and impartial consideration of the im- 
portant interests of Europe; we may 
repose satisfied in the result of their deli- 


berations, as arising from the dictates of 


reason, and not the offspring of hurry and 
precipitancy, With regard to the internal 
situation of the country, J cannot but agree 
with the noble lord in congratulating the 
House upon that part of his Royal High- 
ness’s Speech which alludes to the increase 
of the revenues. 

Sir, as the great power of all countrics 
necessarily arises from the extent of their 
resources, [ cannot but join the noble lord 
in congratulating the House on the aug- 
mentation of the revenues—a circumstance 
which reflects the highest credit on the 
order, regularity, arrangement, and the 
excellent management of every depart- 
ment of that complicated system. ‘That 
arrears of great extent should exist after a 
war of such unprecedented duration, at- 
tended withsuch an enormous expenditure, 
cannot but be a matter of surprise to any 
one ; but it must be a subject of congratu- 
lation, that the faith of government has 
always been thought inviolable with the 
public creditor; that the resources of the 
country have not only equalled its exigen- 
cies, but likewise have enabled the go- 
vernment to stretch forth a protecting 
hand in assisting the nations of the conti- 
nent to successfully oppose the gigantic 
power which threatened the peace, the 
liberties, and the independence of Europe. 
And if we look around us, and compare 
our revenues with those of the other na- 
tions of Europe, we shall be perfectly 
satisfied that we owe our superiority, in a 
great measure, to the freedom of our 
government and the blessings of our con- 
stitution, As the resources of the king- 


(40 


dom originate, in a great degree, from our 
commerce, its commercial prosperity and 
regulations should be a subject of serious 
deliberation and great importance. The 
various fluctuations to which the vicissi- 
tudes of the times have subjected all com- 
mercial affairs, during a war particularly 
levelled at our commercial prosperity, 
must necessarily have created difficulties 
in all owr establishments, and occasional 
interruptions in all our manufactories. 
The difficulties, bowever, are gradually 
subsiding, and commerce has once more 


0? 
begun to resume its former importance. 
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| Those monuments of ability which exist 


in all our manufactories, and those combi- 
nations of science, capital, and industry, 
which have rendered our commerce the 
envy and admiration of the world, are 
established on a basis too permanent not 


| to insure their prosperity with the increas- 





ing tranquillity of Europe. 

After a short pause, the Speaker was 
procecding to put the question, when 

Mr. Whitbread rose and said, that as no 
other member seemed disposed to make 
any remarks on the Address which had 
just been moved by the noble lord, he felt 
it incumbent on him to trouble the House 
with some observations on the Address; 
and as preliminary to doing so, to express 
his surprize that neither from any thing in 
the Speech itself, nor from the mouths of 
any of his Majesty’s ministers who were 
members of that House, had they learnt 
the reason for calling parliament together 
at so early a period. ‘The House had, in- 
deed, been told of the necessity of making 
great exertions, as well as of providing for 
the arrears of our military expenditure on 
the continent: but these were circum- 
stances which could not have been un- 
known to the directors of our finances at 
the end of the last session ; they could not 
have been unknown to the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; they 
could not have been unknown to the no- 
ble lord atthe head of the Treasury. For 
one, he did conceive that parliament, 
during the last session, in contemplating 
both the necessary expenses of the coun- 
try and the payment of those arrears which 
every child must have known had accu- 
mulated, had provided for a period far 
extending beyond the present. At least, 
therefore, it was to be supposed that the 
right hon. gentleman and his colleagues 
would have recommended the insertion in 
the Speech of some paragraph explaining 
the cause of the failure of their financial 
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expectations. 
had loudly announced the blunders of the 
right hon, gentleman in finance. The 
funds had experienced a depression, from 
the public expectation that the necessity 
for a new loan would be announced on 
the meeting of parliament; but during 
the whole of the past time, and up to the 
present period, no explicit declaration had 
been made onthe subject; and it might 
be that even the humble individual who 
was then speaking, would be unable to 
extract from the right hon. gentleman, or 
from his new assistants, or from his old 
colleagues, any satisfactory information 
with respect to it, Unquestionably, the 
anticipations of the public as to the finan- 
cial projects of the right hon. gentleman 
were any thing but exhilarating ; and it 
was expected that it would be announced 
what money considerations (for notwith- 
standing the silence of the Speech, he was 
convinced that money considerations were 
the real cause of their assembling) had 
occasioned the convening of parliament at 
so early a period. before they parted, 
however, that evening, he did hope that 
the decorum due towards that assembly 
by which the money of the people was 
voted, would induce the right hon, gentle- 
man to say if money was actually wanted, 
and jf so, for what purpose ? 

There were, he said, other questions of a 
public nature, which every observer of 
passing events must see the necessity on 
the part of his Majesty’s ministers of 
answering: there were topics in the 
Speech and in the Address, to which, 
notwithstanding the moderation of the no- 
ble lord who had moved, and of the hon. 
gentleman who had seconded the Ad- 
dress, it was impossible for him to agree, 
Brought back to the ancient discussion, 
whether or not the provocation to war 
had been given to this country by Ame- 
rica, parliament were now called upon to 
vote that the whole evil of the present con- 
test was attributable to that country ; and 
that Great Britain had no blame whatever 
in originating a destructive war, which 
pressed hard upon our finances, which in- 
vaded the sacred rights of humanity, and 
which filled with sorrow all the lovers of 
freedom, who saw two free nations thus 
committed to implacable hostility. He 
would not repeat all he had so often as- 
serted in parliament on that subject; but 
he would say, that his opinion remained 
unchanged with respect to the cause which 
had produced the rupture, and he must 
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It was true, that rumour | therefore protest against that clause of the 


Address in which the supposed cause was 
described. The real cause of the com- 
mencement of the war with America was 
to be found in the weak councils of this 
country. 

But, setting this aside, it was material 
to consider what was the situation of this 
country with respect to America at the 
present moment. The noble lord and the 
hon. gentleman must excuse him, if he 
could not subscribe to the justice of all 
they had asserted on this subject. They 
had brought before the House the conduct 
of the contest with America: the noble 
lord in particular had assured the House 
(how he had obtained his information, or 
how he was authorized to give the assur- 
ance, he (Mr. W.), would not enquire, not 
wishing to press hardly upon the noble lord, 
who had shewn so much modesty), that 
nothing had been left undone by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, and his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, to bring the contest with 
America to a_ successful termination. 
He would inquire of the noble lord, he 
would inquire of any of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters who were in that House, what was 
the grand difficulty at present in the way 
of accommodation? What was the present 
cause of the contest? Before paying the 
price of the battle, it was fitting that the 
country should know for what it was 
fought. Adverting to the Declaration 
issued at the commencement of the con- 
test, without renewing any discussion of 
the character of that Declaration, he would 
ask, if the causes therein stated for the war 
were the causes which at present existed ? 
Were we at war for a boundary? Were 
we at war for the impressment of seamen? 
Were we at war for any of our maritime 
rights which America would not acknow- 
ledge? If the last, had those rights been 
distinctly defined at the congress at Ghent, 
and had we expressed a disposition to 
treat with America on that subject, as we 
were disposed to treat with the powers of 
Europe? 

The noble lord had referred to the whole 
of the correspondence which had taken 
place, before the commencement of the 
war, between our foreign office and the 
American minister, for proof of the pacific 
disposition of Great Britain towards Ame- 
rica. In that part of the correspondence 
which had been carried on by a right hon. 
gentleman, whom he was astonished not 
to see in his place in that House (Mr. 
Canning), so far from there being any 
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thing of a pacific tendency, it appeared 
to him, as he had often told that right hon, 
gentleman to his face (he wished he could 
do so again that evening), that it was any 
thing but pacific. He repeated his asto- 
nishment, that the right hon. gentleman to 
whom he had just alluded, was not in his 
place on the present occasion. Nothing 
that took place in life ought to excite 
amazement—much less that took place in 
political life. But certainly it did require, 
in the first place, the evidence of the 


Gazetie, announcing the appointment of 


the right hon. gentleman by the Prince 
Regent, and in the second place (for the 
Gazette alone would bave been insuflicient 
for his conviction) his personal observation 
on Friday last, that the lag of the Le- 





viathan was loose, the Blue Peter flying | 


at her mast, and his own personal know- 
ledge of the fact, that the ambassador and 
his suite were actually at Portsmouth 
ready to embark, to convince him that it 
was possible the right hon. gentleman 
would be absent from the tlouse on that 


evening. It was true thatthe right hon. 
gentleman had made most honourable 


amends to his former colleagues: he bad 
condescended to take a situation under 
those with whom he had formerly de- 
clared, on account of their insufficiency, 
that he did not think fit toact. If he ad- 
mired the honourable amends which the 
right hon. gentleman his excellency theam- 
bassador to the court of Portugal had thus 


i lic. 


jacobin, or 
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Prince Regent of Portugal would not re- 
turn from the Brazils for many months, 
(perhaps it might be years). ‘The right 
hon, gentleman might employ bimself in 
revising his early productions in the Anti- 
in producing a poem which 
should rival the celebrated work of Ca- 
moens, or in compiling the memoirs of his 
day, after the fashion of Buonaparté or 
Bubb Doddington (a laugh). But he was 
bound to inquire wherefore it was neces- 
sary to have an ambassador at the court of 
Portugal? No ambassador hid been sent 
thither for a century. As he had been 
told, the right hon. gentleman himself, 
when in office, bad declared, on a similar 
proposition having been made, that such 
would be an improper appointment. But 
it would not at all have displeased him 
that the former colieagues of the right 
hon. gentleman should give him all the 
stipend that he desired, were it not that i 
Was to come out of the pockets of the pub- 
To all the honours and distinction 


, Which could be lavished upon him, he 


would freely consent 5 nay, be hoped the 


| report was true, that the Red Ribbond was 


| to be 


| victim 


made to his old co-adjutors, he no less ad- | 


mired the selection of the place, by the 
acceptance of which that object was ef- 
fected. Had the right hon. gentleman 
relieved a noble lord at Vienna, one of the 
number whom the right hon. gentleman 
had denounced as incapable, and thus en- 
abled that noble lord to return to the de- 
fence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in parliament, he should very much have 
regretted the circumstance, as he still held 


the opinion he had always entertained of 


the right bon. gentleman’s diplomatic 
talents. Had the right hon. gentleman 


been deputed to the Congress at Ghent, 
the mission would have been equally un- 
satisfactory to him, for the same reason, 
But to send the right hon. gentleman to 
the court of Portygal, where there was 
nothing to be done, and where, therefore, 
he could do no harm, was in his opinion 
one of the bappiest thoughts that ever oc- 
curred to any gove rnment (a laugh). The 
right hon gentleman would enjoy abuon- 
dant leisure. It was probable that the 


/he presumed, the right hon. 


given to the ambassador; it was a 
the ministers should not adorn the 
who had so gratuitously offered 
himself at their shrine. Thus tempted, 
the right hon. gentleman had quitted the 
counts y, leaving all the great questions in 
which he bad so deeply interested himself, 
to hands to whom he supposed they could 
be safely confided. ‘The buliiou question, 
gentleman 


pity 


| consigned to the Chancellor of the Exche- 


| 
| 





quer; the Catholic question to the earl of 
Liverpool; and ali the minor questions to 
his ancientand respected friends composing 
the Sidmouth part of the administration. 
The noble lord and the hon. gentleman 
who moved and seconded the Address, 
had dwelt with much satisfaction on the 
conduct of the war in America, and with 
a very proper feeling had lamented the 
death of the hero whom we had there lost. 
There was pot aman in the empire who 
must not deeply lament the fate of the 
gallant Ross—not, indeed, for his own sake, 
for he died heroically ; but for the sake of 
his country, who had Just an intrepid hero; 
and for his family, who were thereby be- 
reft. of the dearest object of their aflec- 
tions, But his was not the only grave 
over which our tears must be shed: we 
had also to regret the loss of a Drummond, 
and of a Parker, who died cheering and 
animating bis men to the advance, even 
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after 2 mortal wound had arrested the 
ardent spirit of his heroism, (hear, hear). 
But if those who thoucht the war in Ame- 
rica had been ably conducted lamen‘ed 
these occurrences, how much more polz- 
nant must be the grief of those who 
thought, with him, that the conduct of the 
administration, and particularly of the 
Admiralty, with respect to the war, ap- 
peared prima facie to be such as todemand 
the most serious investigation! In com- 
mon with the whole commercial world, he 
arraigned the conduct of the naval war in 
America. 
lords of the Admiralty who had seats in 
that Hlouse, or the hon. Secretary of the 
Admiraliy, who represented them all, or 
any other person, would expla n how it 
happened, that with so many British pen- 
nants floating in every sea, so little pro- 
tection was afforded to British trade ; and 
that with a blockade which bad been pro- 
claimed to be so strict, shoals of American 
privateers were enabled to come from 
every port, and to rifle the ocean unchas- 
tised ? Had our navy become so de- 
based, so powerless, that having all other 
occupation off their hands—having no- 
thing else to do in the north, in the south, 
in the east, in the west, they were unable 
to cope with an American flotilla? Not 
only had we lost our ships of war, but 
thousands of our vesels of commerce. Re- 
moustrance upon remonstrance bad been 
made to the Adiniralty by the merchants 
on the subject, and nothing had been re- 
turned but the cold, dry answer, that the 
protection afforded was sufficient! The 
conduct of the naval administration with 
respect to the lakes, required a full ex- 
planation. Tow was it that they had not 
provided a force capable of coping with 
the enemy ? Had they been so childish (as 
it was reported) as to send ont a frigate in 
disjointed frames to Quebec, with the ex- 
pectation thatit might be transmitted with 
facility up the Rapid, to aid our naval ex- 
ertions on the lakes? But they were 
liable to a graver charge—to the charge 
of having exposed a gallant officer, desti- 
tute of the proper means of effecting his 
object, to the necessity of making a des- 


perate effort with the lotilla under his | 


command, which that destitution rendered 
abortive. In the general indisposition to 
attend to American news (although unfor- 
tunately that news began to be but too 
obtrusive) it might not be generally 
known, that in February last a court-mar- 
Hal sat on captain Barclay, in consequence 


He wished that any of the, 


! failure on the lakes. 
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of a letter from sir James Yeo, which 
court-martial determined that captain 
Barclay was perfectly justified in the at- 
tack which he had made, and which had 
failed from the want ofa sufficient force both 
in ships and in crews, and fully and honeur- 
ably acquitted captain Barclay. Now, 
either sir James Yeo was to blame for not 
| affording those succours to captain Barclay, 
| which were necessary for the success of 
| his enterprize, or those were to blame who 
had neglected to supply sir James Yeo 
with the means which would have enabled 
him to afford captain Barclay those suc- 
cours. ‘The court-martial sat in February 
last. Had any steps been taken to obtain 
| from sir James Yeo an explanation of his 
conduct ? Ifnot, was it not a tacit acknow- 
ledgement on the part of the naval admi- 
nistration of the country, that the blame 
rested with themselves f 

He would next advert to our late serious 
He knew that great 
|error was imputed to a gailant officer, sir 
George Prevost, on that occasion. But 
he would desire those who always ex- 
pected miracles from our officers, because 
they had so frequently performed them, 
to suspend their judgment until it should 
be ascertained whether sir George Prevost 
had or had not done all that it was pos- 
sible for him todo. The noble lord and 
hon. gentleman had congratulated the 
country on the glory and security involved 
in our acquisitions on the Penobscot. He 
could not see how these acquisitions facili- 
tated the attainment of the objects of the 
war; he could not see how they rendered 
Canada more safe, or how they were caicu- 
| lated to hasten tle termination of hostilities. 
As to the boundary alluded to by the noble 
lord, it was the watch-word for the firm 
co-operation of the United States against 
ius; itought not to be introduced into our 
‘negociation 3 and if introduced and per- 
sisted in, the prolongation of our i 
ties with America might be tndefinite. 
The noble lord and the 
had also (echoing the 
House that the fate of the city of Wash- 
ington would produce a impression 
(on the people, favourable to the termina- 
tion of hostilities. For himself, he could 
|not but lament that the gallant Ross was 
lobliged to concur in a transaction so dis- 
cordant to every example of the civilized 
world, so abhorrent to every principle of 
legitimate warfare, so inconsistent with 
the free and generous nation, whose offi- 
cers were the perpetrators of it, and so 
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detested and abhorred by all who re- 
spected the character of their country and 
the civil rights of the world. A very 
strong impression it certainly had pro- 
duced: it had conciliated to the Ame- 
rican government those parts of the United 
States which were before hostile to it: it 
had put in motion battalions of militia 
which before were not allowed to march; 
it had put into the hands of Mr. Madison a 
weapon which he had not before possessed; 
it had annihilated all the rumours before 
in circulation of a disposition to separation 
on the part of some of the states—of an 
approaching internal convulsion, which 
would have prevented the American go- 
vernment from continuing the war.—It 
had united all: it had made determined 
opposition to England a common interest. 
The evidence of these facts was before 
the world. It was to be found in all | 
the public journals that came from that 
country ; it was to be heard from every 
one who arrived from it. We had done 
what the Goths refused to do at Rome, 
when Belisarius represented to them, that 





to preserve works of elevated art was an 
act of wisdom, but that to destroy them | 
was to erect a monument to the folly of | 
the destroyers. It had been alleged as a | 
justification of our conduct, that the Ame- | 
ricans had previously been guilty of some | 
wanton barbarities in a village belonging | 
to us. Mr. Munro had, however, stated, | 
that the perpetrators of those outrages had | 
been called to account ; that one of them | 
had been dismissed from the American | 
service without trial, on the mere notoriety | 
of his misconduct on that eceasion. But | 
let that be as it might, was it worthy of a 
great nation to destroy the monuments | 
of art—the houses of legislature in a rising 
capital—and, contrary to all the usages of 
war, the dwellings of private persons ? To 
him it appeared that there was an extraor- 
dinary mystery connected with this affair, 
To general Ross he did not impute any | 
thing ; he merely executed the orders 
which he had received. But sir Alexan- 
der Cochrane had declared that, at the ex- 
press request of sir George Prevost, and in 
aid of him, he was going to carry on 
a desolating war—that he was about to 
war against the inhabitants of the United 
States, in consequence of the atrocities 
which had been committed by the Ameri- 
cans in Canada. It behoved sir Alexander 
Cochrane to exhibit the orders to which 
he had alluded. If he did so, it would 
behove sir George Prevost to explain why 
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he gave orders so abhorrent from the feel- 
ings of every honourable soldier ; and 
why he required sir Alexander Cochrane 
to do that which, in his own declaration, 
he stated that it was his intention not to 
do. Mark the dates. On the 20th of 
August the correspondence took place 
between sir Alexander Cochrane and Mr. 
Monro. On the 30th of August general 
Brisbane passed the Canadian frontier, and 
issued a general order, enjoining the 
strictest discipline 5 forbidding any viola- 
tion of public property, and telling the 
inhabitants that the war was directed, not 
against them, but against their government. 
With these orders he entered the enemy’s 
territory. Onthe 2nd of September sir 


| George Prevost issued a proclamation 


breathing exactly the same sentiments; 
assuring the Americans that, if they 
remained peaceably at home, they would 
not be molested; and that if any of the 
British soldiers should violate private 
property, they would be brought to con- 
dign punishment. Here was a contrast! 
sir George Prevost making war, asa great 
commander of.a great nation. sir Alexan- 
der Cochrane (professing, nevertheless, to 
act under the orders of sir George Prevost) 
in the same month carrying fire, sword, 
and desolation into the heart of America. 
All this required to be unravelied. And, 
after sullying the British name by our 
conduct in America, what had we gained? 
We had burnt the capital, we had stolen 
the President’s plate, we had run away 
with the tobacco from the merchants’ 
warchouses. But were we nearer our ob- 
ject? if so, let it be shewn. In any case, 
the conduct of the war in America de- 
manded serious investigation, Ele was 
far from thinking that our path in America 
was so smooth as the noble lord had repre- 
sented it tobe, The Adimiral:y had, in 
his opinion, been deeply culpable, both 
for the way in which they had deserted 
our trade, and for the way in which they 
had replied to the representations that had 
been made to them on the su ject, But 
he understood, that, duiing the whole 
summer, the attention ot tne Admiralty 
had been engrossed by a qu: stion of deep 
import to the communtiy--of a complex 


nature; a ques ion partly civil and partly | 


military. lt appeared that a civil officer 
of the Aduuraley tad ins 
from a stoop of war, which he obtained, 
upon bis ows personal imtemmnity. ‘This 
grave basines- sed occasioned much serious 


discussion: it had © cupied the Admiralty 


ted on a salute | 
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19] 
for a considerable time. At length it was 
settled; and the hon. Secretary to tue Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Croker) was directed to 
reprimand the naval officer for the salute 
which had been extorted from him. This 
affair, which he acknowledged to be of 
considerable magnitude, having been 
brought to a termination, he trusted the 
Admiralty would find time to attend to 
the inferior concerns of the war. If they 


‘should not do so, he trusted that parlia- 


ment would take up the question, and 
determine, that those who appeared to 
have neglected their duty should be put 
on their trial for that neglect; for neither 
in their case, any more than in that of sir 
George Prevost, would he have guilt pre- 
sumed, until ascertained by inquiry. 

His Royal Highness’s Speech next went 
on to notice the probable result of the 
Congress at Vienna. If the Speech had 
not mentioned that Congress, he did not 
know whether it would bave been proper 
for bim to animadvert on the affairs which 
were to be there considered. He was not, 
however, sorry, that an opportunity had 
been afforded to him to state, in his place, 
what he thought and felt upon certain 
points connected wih that Congress— 
points which were palpable to all the 
world, and which must be of the utmost 
importance to every man who was anxious 
for the freedom of Europe, and who looked 
forward to see it secured and established 
by the wise policy of the powers assem- 


bled at Vienna. He did think, and he 





had so expressed himsel', that, up to the | 


conclusion of the peace of Paris, the noble 
Jord who acted on the part of this country, 
except in one instance, had conducted 
himself so as to deserve the contidence of 
that House and of the country. He meant 
not to withdraw or to recede from that 
declaration now; but still he could not 
shut his eyes to what was at present 
passing in Europe. Before the Congress 
met—before the last session of parliament 
closed—he expressed his surprise, that the 
allies should do that which evidentiy ran 
counter to their own declarations. He 
expressed his astonishment, that Austria 
was allowed to annex some of the Italian 
states to her territory, and to declare, by 
her governors, that these were to be lasting 
annexatious. He observed this, and other 
events of a similar description, occurring 
in Europe, which filled him with dissatis- 
faction; which made him augur an ill 
result to the proceedings in the Congress, 
and occasioned him to feel great appre- 
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hensions for the peace of the continent- 
He wished the allies to have considered 
every country they had rescued from the 
dominion of the enemy as the property 
of the inhabitants, and not that of the 
family restored to the throne. He had 
hoped, that the misfortunes endured by 
those who, after a long lapse of time, had 
been recalled to the exercise of regal 
power, would have mollified their feelings 
as men (for, however elevated their situa- 
tion, they were still men), and he could 
not help wondering, however incapable or 
obstinate they had been, that the school 
of misfortune had not taught them a lesson 
that would have rendered their providen- 
tial restoration beneficial to the cause of 
humanity. Lut, if it were true that those 
who were termed ancient and legitimate 
rulers had attempted, when restored, to 
bear down and destroy the good which 
had grown up in their absence—if it were 
true that they exerted themselves to 
cramp and paralyse the arts and sciences 
— if it were true that they endeavoured to 
put out of the heads of their subjects all 
recollection that there was such a thing as 
freedom—was it not to be apprehended, 
that such measures would ultimately recoil 
either on themselves or on their children ? 
What was to be expected from those who 
informed a set of deputies, dispatched from 
the republic to which they belonged, to 
make a representation of their situation, 
‘ that republics were no longer in fashion, 
and that room must be made for those 
annexations which the new state of things 
rendered necessary ?” If such were the 
sentiments avowed on an occasion of that 


kind (and he believed it to be the fact), 


| freedum must either be driven from the 


| 


} 





world altogether, or the people must de- 
termine to fight for it, and to drive into 
exile those who would trample on their 
rights and privileges. Iu confiriaation of 
the truth of his position, he had adduced 
the conduct of Germany as an example. 
All the great powers of Europe ought to 
shun such an example; but, on the con- 
trary, they seemed to applaud and to 
follow it. When he heard it asserted, that 
Saxony, in the most unfeeling and insult- 
ing manner, was to be divided—that a 
great portion of it was to be incorporated 
with Prussia—that such a power was no 
longer to be suffered to remain in Ger- 
mauy, or in Europe—he contemplated it 
as a grievous injury, not to the sovereign, 
for that was a secondary consideration ; 
but to the people of a country, emphati- 
(E) 
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cally called the garden of Germany ; not 
only in a physical, but in a moral sense ; 
for it did not alone afford sustenance for 
the support of life—it was also the garden 
of the human mind. It was there that 
freedom of religion might be seen in its 
most attractive colours: there, the sub- 
jects were Catholics, and the sovereign a 
Protestant: there the offices of state were 
open to men of every persuasion, and the 
affairs of government were found not to 
be impeded by the adoption of this liberal 
principle. Saxony, on this point, shewed 
a bright example to states of greater mag- 
nitude ; and it was melancholy to reflect, 
that they had not wisdom enough to pur- 
sue it. What, he would ask, had the 
Elector, or, according to the modern 
fashion, the King of Saxony done? And 
here it should be recollected, that others, 
who had, like him, been make Kings, had 
not given up their titles; but he, because 
he was the last who adhered to Buona- 
parté, was marked out for vengeance. 
Prussia and Austria had both marched 
with Buonaparté; they had assisted him 
in accomplishing his views, and did not 
quit him until his reverses took place. 
When they found he could not play a 
successful game, they left him. Bavaria 
and Wirtemburg remained true to him a 
little longer than the states he had just 
mentioned, and they still continued king- 
doms. He doubted, however, whether 
the allies respected them the more for the 
part they had taken. They must all re- 
member the speech of Philip, who de- 
clared, “« That he loved the treason, but 
hated the traitor.” Saxony, however, did 
not abandon Buonaparté til] the last mo- 
ment. Now, whatever opinions might be 
entertained ofthe course originally adopted 
by the elector, it was impossible not to 
fee] a little for a man, who, in the latter 
part of the contest, could not help himself: 
it was not in his power to withdraw, as 
Austria and Prussia had done; for Buo- 
naparté was not only in possession of his 
capital, but of his person. Yet it was on 
that ground, and that ground only, that 
the rights of the Saxon people were not to 
be attended to. He only spoke as he was 
informed ; and he would boldly declare, 
in the British parliament, the only place, 
perhaps, in the world, if the coalesced 
powers continued their hostility to the 
promulgation of unfettered opinion, where 
public truths would ere long be spoken, 
that, if Saxony were treated in the man- 
ner he had described, and as was generally 
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rumoured, it would be as unprincipled a 
partition as any the world ever saw: much 
so, indeed, as the partition of Poland. And 
again, let it be fully understood, that there 
were many persons whoardently wished for 
the restoration and freedom of Poland ; not 
only as necessary to the preservation of the 
peace of Europe, but as a debt due to that 
much oppressed people. Neither should it 
be forgotten, that there was one monarch, 
whose interest it was, more than that of 
any other potentate, to keep Poland in a 
state of dependence; but that monarch 
had expressed himself willing that Poland 
should be restored—that it should be again 
erected into a kingdom, provided the 
other powers desisted from their schemes 
of aggrandizement in other quarters. 
They had often been told of monarchs, 
who attempted to be magnanimous at the 
expense of others; now they heard of the 
Emperor of Russia, who was ready to 
agree to the restoration of Poland, if 
Austria gave up her claims upon Italy, 
and Prussia abandoned her designs in 
Germany ! 

But an extraordinary fact had lately 
transpired, which he viewed with feelings 
of the deepest regret. It was an act, exe- 
cuted after the peace of Paris, by his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
which, in his opinion, augured an evil re- 
sult to this country. He alluded to the 
erection of Hanover into a kingdom. The 
honourable gentleman who seconded the 
Address, had expatiated at some length 
on the pleasure which his Majesty would 
feel, were he restored to health, on find- 
ing that the counsels to which he had 
always adhered, had, during his illness, 
been scrupulously pursued. Now, on the 
contrary, it struck him, that, to have been 
made a king of Hanover, after the manner 
and style of Buonaparté, would be one of 
those things from which his Majesty, if 
he recovered, would not derive much 
pleasure ; on the contrary, he thought it 
would be very apt to enrage him; for he 
believed that excellent person never had 
any thing more at heart than to keep out 
of the Buonaparté fashion ; although he 
now was, by a summary process, created 
king of Hanover; and that by the Prince 
Regent in council. But it was said, all 
the other electorates are extinguished : 
this was the reason (and it was a most 
extraordinary one) given for the altera- 
tion. But how extinguished ? By Buona- 
parté, By whom were they erected inte 
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kingdoms? By Buonaparté. When his 
power was overthrown, no proposition was 
made to the new kings, to give up their 
recently acquired dignities. None of them 
said, “ now let us descend from this false 
mummery; let us become electors again. 
We ought to pride ourselves on the an- 
tiquity of the Houses of Brunswick- Lunen- 
burgh and Hapsburgh, and keep in mind 
the glorious achievements of our ances- 
tors.” ‘ No;” says the Prince Regent, 
« T won’t do this; but I will dress up my 
father like one of these new-made mo- 
narchs; I will make him king of Hano- 
ver!’ (a laugh.) He (Mr. Whitbread) 
certainly would not wish to dethrone his 
Majesty ; but he was sure his Majesty 
would agree in opinion with him, that this 
dignity had better been spared. It was 
declared in the state document on this 
subject, that there would be what was 
called an “ arrondissement ” of Hanover. 
Now he felt convinced, that such a mea- 
sure would be likely to produce more 
causes of war than they were before ob- 
noxious to from that quarter ; and many 
gentlemen were of opinion, that England 
bad frequently been involved in disputes 
connected with the possession of Hanover, 
Looking at the subject with the utmost 
attention, he could not avoid thinking that 
this act of the Prince Regent, by which 
his father was made a king, and by which 
Hanover was to be aggrandized, would 
Create many evil consequences to this 
country. 

The conduct of Austria, as it was 
whispered abroad, would probably raise 
up difficulties which involved the honour 
of this country. When the affairs of the 
allies were not in so prosperous a state 
as they afterwards assumed, they looked 
for assistance from every quarter. Ber- 
nadotte was allowed to share their coun- 
cils, and to aid them with his forces; and 
another personage, whose connection with 
Buonaparté was more particular, was soli- 
cited for his co-operation. It was not 
only solicited, but he was credibly in- 
formed that there was at present, in the 
hands of Murat, a sort of guarantee for 
the preservation of his power, signed by a 
minister of this country—which, if vio- 
lated, would be a blot on the honour of 
the nation. The nobleman who signed it, 
would not, he was assured, brook such a 
violation. But there might be reasons to 
induce some of the allied powers to op- 
pose the agreement. Murat was a great 
military character, and had been the inti- 
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mate friend of Buonaparté; but inde- 
pendent of these causes of dislike, there 
were others that might excite a desire to 
deprive him of his power. It was said, 
that, under his government, the arts were 
encouraged, a reformation of the laws had 
been effected, the abominable system of 
assassination had been put down, and a 
great degree of happiness had been intro- 
duced amongst the people. Such an en- 
lightened principle of government must 
form a striking contrast with that darkness 
and ignorance in which some other mo- 
narchs wished to plunge their subjects; 
and, therefore, it might be deemed pru- 
dent, in order to prevent unpleasant com- 
parisons, to remove him from the situation 
he now filled, It was, however, impossible 
for any power to pursue its own petty 
purposes in Italy, and at the same time to 
indulge a reasonable hope that others 
would not follow the same principle in the 
most convenient quarter. The conduct 
of those who looked for aggrandizement 
might indeed be such as to compel other 
powers to do that, which, but for the 
example, they would have considered 
mean and base. The event might finally 
be, that we should behold coming out of 
the Congress, an arrangement so formed 
as to provide an equipoise amongst the 
different powers ; but one of so unequal 
a nature, as to induce France to make a 
struggle to regain the preponderance she 
had lost, and thus plunge this country into 
a war ina very short time. Unless the 
noble lord who appeared on behalf of 
this country could prevent such a termi- 
nation of affairs at the Congress, all their 
exertions had been made to comparatively 
little purpose. They ought, therefore, to 
strengthen the hands of the noble lord as 
much as possible: they ought to declare 
distinctly that they abhorred those parti- 
tions and aggrandizements to which he 
had alluded. They ought to be equally 
unreserved with respect to another great 
question, the final extinction and abolition 
of the Slave Trade, In all his demands 
on that subject, the noble lord should be 
supported by the unanimous voice of par- 
liament and the country. It ought not 
to escape their memory, that the emperor 
of Russia had declared the abolition might 
have been effected, had it been insisted 
on: and that he would have supported 
the demand with all his power and energy. 
Now, although, from a mistake at the 
time, the opinion of the emperor was not 
clearly known, or, if known, was not acted 
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on, yet it was most satisfactory to learn, | pardon, if they would acknowledge crimes 


that a personage of his great consideration 
still retained the same sentiments on this 
most interesting subject. 

He would now draw the attention of 
the House to another quarter of the world, 
Jately the scene of a sanguinary struggle. 
After the treasure expended, the blood 
lavished, and the glory gained, in the 
cause of freedom on the peninsula, who 
could look towards Spain without feelings 
of melancholy regret? Could any man 
behold the attempts made by Ferdinand, 
to blind the eyes and stop the ears of his 
subjects—to degrade the best and bravest 
men in the country, whilst those traitors 
who had prostituted themselves betore 
Buonaparté and his brother Joseph were 
honoured and rewarded—who could see 
and feel this, without wishing an end to 
it, and that government which endeaveur- 
ed to inflict such misery on a people, by 
whose firmness and perseverance it had 
been re-established? He had heard it 
asserted, that, unless Ferdinand was sup- 
ported by money from Great Britain, it 
wa¥ impossible for him to subjugate those 
subjects by whom he had been restored ; 
and he recollected a very sensible man 
expressing a hope, that, if a civil war took 
place in Spain, the people of this country 
would not be called on to pay both sides, 
that the Spaniards would be left to fight 
for themselves, and that the Spanish go- 
vernment would not be armed with our 
money. He fervently joined in the wish, 
And he was quite sure, if, as had been 
said, the Spanish government was unpopu- 
Jar, and nothing but our money could keep 
it alive, that the people of this country 
would not consent to purchase any paltry 


advantage at the expense of the liberties of 


the people of Spain. They could never 
endure to see those patriots oppressed who 
had saved Spain, while those individuals 
were fostered and protected who had been 
her worst enemies. It was a most melan- 
choly consideration that all those men 
were exiles, or languishing in prisons, who 
had fought for the liberty and indepen- 
dence of their country. O that this could 
reach Ferdinand’s ears! O that he could 
know the detestation which his conduct had 
excited amongst all ranks of mankind ! 


What was his treatment of the deputies of 


the Cortes? Merely because they had 
filled the situation of deputies, they were 
plunged inio the dungeons of Madrid, or 


hurried to prisons in different parts of 


Spain. Ferdinand had then ofiered them 








which they were accused of committing 
whiie protecting their native country. To 
their immortal honour and glory be it 
spoken, they refused the pardon thus of- 
fered—they were unconscious of crime, 
except it was criminal to oppose an ins 
vading enemy—and they threw it back to 
the monarch with indignatian ! Sooner 
would they permit the flesh to be torn 
from their limbs, than accept a pardon 
from Ferdinand, when they had committed 
no offence. God grant them courage to 
endure their sufferings! He knew not 
that any of them had been put to death, 
but it was hanging over them, and ex- 
pected by them every moment. They 
were threatened, under the revived inqui- 
sition in Spain, with a cruel death, as the 
reward of their laborious services! One of 
these patriot deputies had expired, as the 
guards were removing him from his bed 
to a dungeon. 
man; and, before he could be hurried to 
a dungeon, God extended his mercy to 
him, and freed bim from his persecutors ! 


He was an old and infirm | 


Another of these men, who had rendered | 


his country signal benefits, was arrested in 
Paris; but, greatly to the honour of the 
French government, they directed him to 


be liberated ; they ordered the Spanish | 
commissioner, who occassoned the arrest, | 
out of the country; and they dismissed | 
from his situation, the officer of police who 


had obeved the mandate of a foreigner. 
Some of those persons, the regenerators of 
Spain, the opposers of Buonaparté, had 
fled for refuge to this country : several of 
them had thrown themselves for protection 
on British hospitality. But what had the 
despotic government of Spain the courage 
and the impudence to do? They had ab- 





solutely made a demand through their 
diplomatic agent in this country, that | 
those persons sould be delivered up by 
this government. That demand, he was 
happy to understand, had been promptly | 
and honourably rejected. But he had 
heard that a different course was pursued 
by the individual commanding in Gibral- 
tar; two Spaniards, whose names were 
Corca and Puiyzsblanc, had taken retuge 
there. ‘The crime of the one was, that he 
bad written ayainst the inquisition ; but 
the crime of the other, who was a retired 
captain of infantry, was unknown to him- 
self, and to every one else. A demand 
was made that these two men should be 
given up. A body of Spanish cavalry 
were placed near the lines—the gates were 
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thrown open, the fugitives were obliged 
to depart, and were immediately made 
prisoners by the Spanish soldiery One 
of them was now in prison ; the other had 
been liberated. The circumstances were 
stated to him by an eye-witness. [The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, he 
had never heard of the matter before. | 
If gentlemen opposite had not before heard 
of the transaction, he hoped, now it was 
stated to them, that they would inquire 
into it. He made the statement with 
confidence, fortified by the names of the 
parties, and with the assurance that full 
evidence of the facts could be adduced. 
If, on investigation, it appeared to be 
true, those who had conducted themselves 
in the way alleged ought to be severely pu- 
nished; if the story was not founded in 
fact, they ought to be absolved from 
blame. Before he sat down, he wished to 
know distinctly, whether any pecuniary 
assistance, unknown to parliament, had 
been given by government to Ferdinand 
7, to support him in those despotic efforts 
which he was hourly making ? No person 
could travel over Spain, after the glorious 
struggle she had made, and not feel indig- 
nant at beholding the renewal of religious 
bigotry, and of civil fury. Who could 
contemplate the restoration of the inquisi- 
tion, and the oppression exercised over 
the most patriotic characters, without the 
smallest expostulation from any neigh- 
bouring power, and not feel apprehensive 
that the result of the present Congress 
would not be exactly that which they 
had hoped ? The observations which he 
had now delivered were called for by the 
Janguage of the Address; and, as an inde- 
pendent member of parliament, he could 
not permit the first day of the session to 
pass over, without troubling the House 
with his sentiments. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
some preliminary observations, stated, that 
he would afford some explanation in an- 
swer to the hon. gentleman with respect 
to the department with which he had the 
honour to be more immediately connected. 
The hon. gentleman had asked if any 
pecuniary assistance had been given to 
the king of Spain, to assist him in his 
despotic measures? He did not think it 
proper in him, by any epithet, to express 
his applause or condemnation of the mea- 
sures of the Spanish government ; but in 
answer to the question, he had to state, 
that no assistance had been given to that 
Government beyond the subsidy which 
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had been stipulated to be paid to it for 
the Spanish troops furnished in the late 
contest. Nothing beyond this had been 
paid. With respect to the two Spanish 
gentlemen who had been given up by the 
governor of Gibraltar, the matter would 
be inquired into and ascertained, he hoped, 
in a few days, when an explanation could 
be given. As to that part of the 
hon. gentleman’s speech which related 
to the war with America, it was not his 
intention to enter at any length into the 
causes which had led to the war, as they 
had been repeatedly examined by the 
House, which had declared, that the war 
originated in a most unprovoked aggression 
on the part of America. The Address 
stated no more than what had been ree 
peatedly declared by large majorities of 
that House. With respect to that part of 
the conduct of the war which had been 
stated to affect the honour of the country, 
and had even been termed by the hon gent. 
such as would be a disgrace to Goths and 
Vandals, it was painful to be obliged to de- 
fend measures which went be yond ordinary 
hostility ; it was more painful for the 
gallant officers who had been under the 
necessity of carrying these measures into 
execution. It was no less true, however, 
that a necessity for such measures some- 
times took place ; that violence could only 
be repressed by violence, and severity 
put a stop to by corresponding severity. 
Ifthe American armies, when they gained 
any advantage, had been guilty of cruelty, 
we were justified before God and man in 
the exercise of measures of retaliation. 
If the hon, gentleman had been aware of 
the measures which provoked the retalia- 
tion, he was convinced he would not have 
spoken of them in the terms made use of 
by him. He had contrasted the character 
of the American commanders and troops 
with that of odr own, aud endeavoured to 
show, that on the part of the Americans 
there was nothing more than the lawless 
excess of undisciplined troops, or of un- 
authorized commanders. But he would 
refer the hon. gentleman to the dispatch 
of the American commander himself, who 
had ordered the destruction of the town of 
Newark. General Green, writing an of- 
ficial letter to the secretary of war of 
America, after stating that though be had 
found himself in danger of being sur- 
rounded in Fort George, that a council of 
war had been held, and that in consequence 
he had determined on evacuating the fort, 
went on to say, that ‘ the village of 
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Newark is now in flames ; the few remain- 
ing inhabitants having received notice of 
our intention, previously left the place.’ 
And he added, that this step had been 
taken by him in consequence of the views 
of his excellency disclosed to him in a 
previous communication. Some days 
afterwards he stated, that he had directed 
a colonel under his command to open a fire 
of hot shot upon the place, and that every 
house was reduced to ashes. Theenemy, 
he added, were exasperated, and in their 
advance into the American territories 
would probably endeavour to retaliate. 
These things took place on the 10th and 
13th of December, 1813, and the miser- 
able inhabitants were driven out, without 
defence or shelter, exposed to all the 
horrors and severity of a Canadian winter. 
This was a most cruel and a most wanton 
destruction of private property. Surely 
it would not be said, that public property 
ought to be held more sacred by an 
enemy than private. Again, when the 
American army took possession of York, 
the capital of Upper Canada, in May, 
1813, the proceedings adopted by them 
were these: major Allen stated in his dis- 
patch, that after carrying off all the 
public stores, and effecting the destruction 
of the public buildings, the troops had 
embarked. Here they had destroyed a 
capital, for be it remembered that York 
was the capital of Upper Canada. 
Although a small town, it was a capital, 
and among other public and private 
buildings, the house of assembly and 
the house of the governor had been burnt 
to the ground. If any other example 
were wanting to shew the malicious spirit 
with which the war had been carried on 
by the Americans, he held in his hands an 
account of an instance, which he had no 
doubt would completely satisfy the House. 
If any establishment was less likely than 
another to provoke the ravages of war, it 
was the settlement of the Moravians, who 
were a body of men useful and inoffensive 
beyond all others, and who were employed 
solely in the conversion and civilization of 
the Indians. The 6th of October, they 
say, was to them a most painful day. The 
poor missionaries were deprived of their 
last morsel of bread; their potatoes and 
flour had all been taken from them, and 
partly set on fire, and the whole of their 
buildings consumed. Here was a most un- 
justifiable attack on useful and inoffensive 
men, whose conduct could not possibly 
have provoked any retaliation. After the 
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documents which he had read to the 
House, they would not surely be surprised 
that sir George Prevost had called on sir 
Alexander Cochrane to aid him in carry- 
ing retaliatory measures into effect. Sir 
George Prevost, in his letter to sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, which was dated the 3rd 
of August, 1814, stated these events to be 
so disgraceful to the American character, 
and to differ so completely from the 
example he had set them, as to call for a 
severe retaliation.—Having stated this 
much in vindication of the national honour, 
he felt it incumbent on him to observe, 
that he deprecated as much as any man 
the continuance of hostilities between the 
two countries, and especially their con- 
tinuance in a spirit of savage exaspera- 
tion. It was America, however, which 
had set the example. The Americans 
had themselves, in the case of the taking 
their capital, and on other occasions, ac- 
knowledged the lenity of our conduct to 
individuals; and that the only pillage 
which took place was by their own people. 
The hon. gentleman, with reference to the 
war in America, had attacked one branch, 
the board of Admiralty, in a particular 
manner. The hon. gentleman had stated, 
that there was no protection to the British 
flag; that the American privateers pur- 
sued their course undisturbed ; and that 
the whole of our trade was destroyed. If 
the hon. gentleman had said that the 
whole of the American trade was ruined, 
he should have better understood him; 
but when he said that our own trade was 
destroyed, the hon. gentleman would have 
the inhabitants of this town to refuse to 
believe their own eyes. The result of an 
accurate inquiry into the subject was, that 
we had lost about 200 merchant ships in 
the course of the present year. Of these 
vessels so lost, not one had been taken 
under convoy ; and all of them had either 
been forced to part by stress of weather, 
or had escaped from convoy for the sake 
of arriving earlier at market. But let us 
consider the loss of our merchants at pre- 
sent, and contrast it with what had taken 
place at a former period bearing a re- 
semblance to it. If we selected one yeat 
under the administration of lord Chatham, 
the year 1761, when the French navy was 
totally destroyed and the Spanish was not 
employed against us, it would be found 
that in that one year the French pri- 
vateers took 800 of our ships. ‘The whole 
of our tonnage at that period only 
amounted to 626,000; whereas at present 
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it exceeded 2,600,000. The depredations 
of France, at a period when no one 
thought of complaining, occasioned a 
loss to the country which, taking the 
comparative amount of tonnage into 
consideration, was equal to the capture of 
3,200 ships at present. It had been said 
by the hon. gentleman, that the American 
privateers were unchastised. Now, what 
was the fact? There had been taken 
from the Americans in all 237 ships of war 
and privateers ; of these 38 were govern- 
ment vessels, and 199 privateers, and above 
1,000 merchantmen. We had, besides, 
made prisoners about 20,000 of their sailors. 
As the flourishing state of our revenue 
was mentioned both in the Speec' and in 
the Address, it would no doubt be ex- 
pected that he should give some state- 
ment to justify that assertion. He would 
do it, by giving a comparative view of the 
produce of the revenue in the two last 
years. In the quarter ending on the 10th 
of October, 1813, it had amounted to 
18,531,218/. Inthe same quarter of the 
present year, to 19,036,985/. The re- 
venue of the whole year ending in Octo- 
ber, 1813, was 60,876,652/.: that of the 
present year, ending in October last, 
63,461,864/. which proved an increase in 
the last year of two millions and about 
600,000/. The receipts at the customs 
in 1813 were 10,157,221; in 1814, 
10,213,1742. The excise in 1813 had 
produced 22,560,159/.; and in 1814, 
24,154,5491. He would not trouble the 
House with other details of this nature on 
the present occasion, but would proceed 
to show the progress of our trade since 
the year 1812. The returns for the pre- 
sent year were not completely made out 
for every part of the country ; he would, 
therefore, only notice those of the port 
of London, which were the most perfect. 
The value of the exports from that port to 
Europe for three quarters of a year 
were:—in 1812, 11,446,000/.; in 1813, 
18,916,0001.; in 1814, 26,828,000. So that 
the year 1814 almost doubled the amount 
of exports in 1512. It might be said, why, 
since the revenue was so flourishing, 
should money be wanted ? It was natural 
to suppose that the want of money was 
one of the reasons that had occasioned 
the early meeting of parliament, and that 
want sprung from the arrears of 1813 and 
1814, which remained to be paid. The 
necessity of providing for the liquidation 
of these had occurred at an earlier period 
than was expected. It chiefly proceeded 
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from this, that circumstances had arisen 
which had led ministers to apply nearly 
the whole vote of credit intended for 
the army, to the service of the navy. 
This had been found necessary principally 
because the amount of wages due to sea- 
men who had been prisoners and were 
now returned, had far exceeded the cal- 
culation that had been made. On that 
account, as well as the expence of our 
forces in the Netherlands, the army 
arrears were considerable.—He had only 
taken up the points which he thought 
required explanation at this period, and 
if the honourable gentleman was not 
satisfied, he really did not know what 
he could say more for his gratification. 
The hon. gentleman, however, had com- 
mented on the proceedings of the Prince 
Regent in altering the title of elector of 
Hanover into that of king. For any pro- 
ceedings of his Majesty as elector of 
Hanover, the British ministry could not 
be responsible, as the two governments 
were absolutely distinct and independent 
of each other. He was, however, bound 
to state, that it was not any vain wish to 
enjoy a higher title, or to encircle his brows 
with another crown, which had led the 
Prince Regent, acting on the behalf of the 
elector of Hanover, to assume the royal 
dignity. That step had been recom- 
mended and desired by the great powers 
assembled at the Congress, as tending to 
perfect that system of internal government 
for Germany which they were desirous of 
establishing, in order to secure the peace 
and happiness of that country and of 
Europe. The electorate of Hanover had 
been the only one of the ancient elec- 
torates remaining, and when the empire 
ceased to be elective, the functions of the 
electors expired, and their title became 
unmeaning. Whether they should then 
take the name of king, of grand duke, or 
any other, depended only on themselves. 
The electorate would neither be increased 
nor curtailed in point of territory, in con- 
sequence of the alteration, and the assump- 
tion of au empty title could in no way 
affect this country. 

The right hon. gentleman then reverted 
to the contest in Canada, and expressed 
his hopes, that the House would wait for 
the justification of sir George Prevost’s 
conduct before they pronounced a de- 
cided opinion. To judge him without 
other evidence than that now possessed, 
would be an unjust proceeding. The 
hon, gentleman who had taken up the 
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matter had, however, done it in a manner 
that cast rather an unfair imputation on 
others. He had rightly stated the ho- 
nourable acquittal of captain Barclay by 
the court-martial held upon him, but he 
ought not to have made it a ground for 
aspersing the character of another officer. 
On the subjects which he had mentioned, 
the hon. gentleman would be at liberty 
to bring forward on a future occasion any 
motion he pleased ; the House was now 
only called upon to present to the Prince 
Regent those general professions of sup- 
port which it had always been ready to 
give. The pre-eminence of the country 
would not be less displayed in yielding 
proper support to our just pretensions 
across the Atlantic, as we had done in 
Europe. We were now contending, not 
for our own exclusive rights, but for the 
restoration of the ancient laws of Europe 
and of nations: we laid claim to no 
right which we denied to others; but if 
America would not consent to do us and 
herself justice, he trusted that the House 
and the country would afford his Majes- 
ty’s ministers their warm support, in order 
to enable them to close the war by an 
honourable peace 

Mr. Ellis claimed the indulgence of 
the House whilst he should endeavour to 
vindicate a right hon. friend of bis (Mr. 
Canning) from the attacks of the hon. 
gentleman opposite. His object was to 
make some observations on two points of 
that hon. gentleman’s speech, and he 
only undertook that duty because, though 
sensible how ill it became him to obtrude 
himself on the House, his personal ac- 
quaintance with his right hon, friend, now 
absent, induced him to think he could 
give a satisfactory explanation. The hon. 
gentleman had made two charges against 
his right hon. friend. The first was for 
meglect of his public duty to this House 
in accepting the embassy to Lisbon, and 
the other for having brought an unusual 
expense upon the country. ‘To the first 
he would make a short, and, he trusted, 
not unsatisfactory answer. His right hon, 
friend’s determination to repair to Lisbon 
had been taken long before he had the 
prospect of a public situation, under the 
heavy pressure of domestic affliction, and 
in the hope of saving the life of a beloved 
child. Whether such would be deemed 
worthy of being admitted as a sufficient 


excuse, he would leave the House to 
decide. As to his not having altered his 


determination, and delayed his departure 


ishould be first submitted 
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| was limited at 5,000/. a year, and 6,000L. | 
for extraordinaries, 
of nearly one half what sir H. Wellesley 
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at the approach of the opening of the 
session, he had not done it from any ap- 
prehension of facing the attacks that 
might be made upon him in that House: 
indeed, he did not expect that his absence, 
or the cause of it, would excite the hon, 
gentleman’s attention and call for his re- 
proof. As to his right hon. friend’s ac- 
cepting the situation of ambassador to 
Portugal, if was a point on which it would 
ill become him to say any thing. His 
right hon. friend’s conduct, in that in- 
stance, must submit to be freely canvassed 
by that House and the public. But to be 
unusually severe upon it, might almost 
convey a notion of personal hostility. As 
to the igcrease of expense which it was 
stated his r 
to the country by accepting this situation, 


he trusted he should prove the charge | 


unfounded. [lis right hon. friend had felt 
some reluctance to take upon himself the 
same credit and responsibility as sir Charles 
Stewart. He wished that those expenses 
which should be considered unavoidable, 
to those who 
had no interest in their being fixed too 
high, rather than left to him or the per- 
sons of his house. He also, perhaps, 
doubted whether the same forbearance 
should be shewn towards him as towards 
sir C, Stewart. Te therefore required 
that the extraordinaries should be sub- 
mitted to limitation, on retaining such an 
establishment as it would be proper for an 
English ambassador to maintain. How 
far that principle had been acted upon, be 
would not take upon himself to say : but 
that his right hon. friend had brought no 
increase of expense on the nation, a com- 
parison of his allowance with that of sit 
C. Stewart and sir Henry Wellesley, would 
satisfactorily show. The former received 


ight hon. friend had occasioned | 





last year 23,0001. ; 5,000/ being his re- 
gular salary, and 23,0001. for extraordina- 
ries ; and the latter 27,0001, : $,0002, as his | 
salary, and 19,000/. for extraordinaries. | 
his right hon. friend’s own salary | 
forming a deduction 
had received; and exactly one half the 
salary of sir Charles Stewart. ‘This, theres 
fore, instead of being a ground for reproof, 
ought to produce no other feeling than 
that of satisfaction ; ; as, instead of being 
augmented, the expense was in fact 
materia!ly diminished. In saying this, he 

wished to be understood not to cast the 
slightest imputation on the expenditure 
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either of sir Charles Stewart or sir H.{ this case it does not seem to me very 
Wellesley: for both of them he enter- | extraordinary, that some severity should 
tained the highest esteem, and he had no | have been shewn in the animadversions 
doubt of the money having been properly | made out of doors upon the acceptance of 
applied. He only meant to establish the | an appointment which placed Mf. Canning 
fact that his right bon. friend’s appoint- | immediately under the direction and con- 
ment was not extravagant, 8,000/. being | trol of a noble lord (Castlereagh), whom 
the appointment of ambassadors on the | he had solemnly declared to be incom- 
lowest scale, and the 6,00v/. for extraor- | petent to the duties of his office. [Hear, 
dinaries being given as a matter of expe-| hear!) I know very well that men do 


: | ie ; 
riment. He concluded by thanking the , spmetimes change their conduct and dis- 
House for the attention shown him, and | position. 
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| to exercise his own judgment upon these 





Jt might be said of me, perhaps, 
relying on their candour and liberality | by some individual, that I was unfit for 
an oflice, because 1 was corrupt, and had 
been guilty of jobs, If I can prove the 


contrary, I shew my accuser that he is 


towards his right hon. friend, now absent. 
Mr. Tierney rose and said: I hope the 
House will allow me to say a few words 


upon what has just fallen from the hon. | mistaken, and that I am fit for my office ; 


gentleman. 
his disinterested defence of his friend ; but 
whatever impression it may have made 
upon others, I own that to me it appeared 
most unsatisfactory, more especially that 
part of it which related to the expendi- 
ture of the public money. Perhaps, of all 
men in the House, or in the country, I 
am most entitled to make remarks upon 
this subject; and if I shew little delicacy 
towards Mr. Canning, it will be remem- 
bered that I used the same freedom with 





tegard to sir Charles Stewart. The hon. 
gentleman is incorrect when he asserts 
that, in the ‘financial discussions of last | 
session, nothing was said regarding the | 
amount expended by sir C. Stewart; on | 
the contrary, in the course of those de- | 
bates I took occasion to animadvert upon 

i} 


the extravagant disbursements of foreign 
Ministers and ambassadors, whose enor- 
mous bills were paid out of the civil list. 
1 had hoped, in consequence of these 
remonstrances, that some steps would have 
been taken to remedy this great and grow- 
ing evil; and having been disappointed in 
my expectations, [ am the more unwilling 
to pass over the present opportunity of 
renewing my complaints. Undoubtedly, 
I and every man must feel pain at the 
cause which is said to have primarily 
suggested the residence of Mr. Canning 
at Lisbon ; but did this, let me ask, re- 
quire any additional expenditure of the 
public money? The hon. gentleman has 
also said a few words upon the reasons 
which induced Mr. Canning to accept an 
appointment under the present ministry. 
Every man has an unquestionable right 


Points; he may be consistent or incon- 
sistent, as he pleases; being always, how- 
ever, responsible to public opinion. In 


( VOL. XXIX. ) 





I give him great credit for | but if I am told that Iam weak and defi- 
| cient in my intellects, it is a misfortune I 


can never cure, and I can never make a 
consistent accuser believe that I am com- 
petent. (Hear, hear!] How was it with 
the noble lord? Mr. Canning declared 
that he was unfit, from want of ability, to 
hold the office in which he was placed, 
and that consequently he could not act. 
under him; and yet now we see the same 
individual accepting a situation that is 
immediately subordinate to this very man 
whom he had declared to be deficient in un- 
derstanding. (Hear, hear! and laugbter. ] 
I confess I should have been surprised it 
the good sense of the public had not seen 
through this gross piece of chicanery. 

jut what the House ought principally 
to look to, is the extravagant appointment 
of Mr. Canning at the court of Lisbon. 
In the case of sir Charles Stewart | stated, 
that although the charges appeared enor- 
mous, yet I had no doubt that every 
farthing could be satisfactorily proved to 
have been expended; but I found fault 
with the nature of the allowance ; I com- 
plained that the salary given was not to 
be the whole of the expense, but that 
there should be a contingent bill to any 
amount beyond the appointment given. 
The hon. gentleman treats this subject as 
if no person had been appointed minister 
at Lisbon between sir C. Stewart and Mr. 
Canning. He omits all notice of Mr. 
Sydenham. Did not he succeed sir C. 
Stewart? and I ask his Majesty’s ministers 
whether, on the nomination of Mr. Syden- 
ham, every thing that can now possibly 
occur respecting Portugal, was not then 
perfectly well known to them? Whether, 


on the removal of sir Charles Stewart to 


the Hague in July, they did not think 
there would be as.important duties tor 
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the minister to discharge at that time, as 
on the appointment of Mr. Canning in 
October ? Whether Mr. Canning will have 
any duties to fulfil that Mr. Sydenham 
was not quite as competent to execute? 
Was it ever proposed to have any ambas- 
sador at all at Lisbon, until Mr. Canning’s 
intention of going abroad was known? 
Did ministers ever dream of such a thing ? 
Have we had an ambassador there for the 
Jast hundred years? Js an ambassador 
in any way necessary to manage the 
interests of this country in Portugal? Let 
the right hon. gentlemen opposite answer 
these questions, if they can. It has been 
stated with perfect correctness, that sir 
Charles Stewart’s appointment as minister 
plenipotentiary, was 5,000l, per annum ; 
then why is Mr. Canning to have 8,0001. 
per annum, with 6,000/. a year contingent? 
What cause can be assigned for the addi- 
tional 3,000/. a year? In short, why was 
he appointed—let them tell me that? 
Was it or was it not that Mr. Canning, 
finding it necessary to go to Lisbon, his 
journey was kindly converted into an 
embassy, and that such an embassy would 
never have been thought necessary if 
Mr. Canning could have remained in 
England? Unless ministers can give me 
satisfactory replies, I and the country at 
large must consider this unprecedented 
appointment as a scandalous waste of 

ublic money, and a most infamous and 
deliberate job. (Hear, hear!) I have no 
doubt that Mr. Canning will fulfil his 
duties well; but I complain that he has 
no duties to fulfil, The contrast is rather 
striking. Lord Castlereagh, one of his 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, 
declared to be weak in his intellects, has 
passed over the cortinent to discharge 
most arduous and important functions at 
the Congress at Vienna. Mr. Canning, 
who so declared the noble lord to be 
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comparison between Madrid and Lisbon, 
when, in fact, there is not the slightest 
resemblance between the situation of an 
ambassador at the one and at the other. 
I defy him or bis friends to give any satis- 
factory explanation of this transaction, 
But let me ask one more question. Are 
his Majesty’s ministers prepared to pro- 
duce the correspondence which passed 
between them and Mr. Sydenham, on the 
appointment of that gentleman? Will 
they lay upon the tabie the instructions 
they gave Mr. Sydenham, regarding his 
expenses? If they do, they will have to 
encounter this difficulty: they will then 
have to give some satisfactory reason why, 
in the course of two months, they find it 
necessary to name an ambassador extraor- 
dinary, with an expenditure of double, 
nay almost treble the appointment of Mr. 
Sydeniam. What events have occurred, 
or are likely to occur, to require such a 
diplomatic alteration? Mr. Sydenham 
was to confine himself to 4 or 5,0001.; I 
do not exactly know what the sum was, 
and Mr. Canning is to launch out to three 
times the amount, Now the question has 
been brought forward, is it not necessary 
that the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should give some explanation? 
because in the last session he pledged him- 
self to apply his attention to the expenses 
of foreign ministers, particularly to the 
enormous charges beyond the sum allowed 
in the appointment ; and yet, on the very 
first day of the succeeding session, we see 
exposed one of the most outrageous jobs 
that was ever connived at by any minis- 
ters [hear, hear!] He will reply, that at 
most-it is but 14,0001. a year, and you may 
think yourself well off that it is no more; 
but I do not think myself well off, andl 


: call upon the right hon. gentleman to give 


weak, is gone to Lisbon to do nothing. I | 
cannot understand why, in this state of | 
third of the charge upon the country? 
' As the case at present stands, it can be 


things, lord Castlereagh should not remain 
quiet at home, while Mr, Canning was 
dispatched to the Congress. It is impos- 
sible to maintain that Mr. Canning would 
not be competent; the noble lord would 
not retaliate by such a declaration, al- 


though Mr. Canning thinks the noble lord | 


so unfortunately weak in his capacity. 
Setting aside this question of compara- 
tive ability or inability, still there is an 
additional burthen of 14,0001. a year laid 
upon the public, which | maintain is unne- 
cessary. The hon. gentleman draws a 


some reason why Mr. Canning is to be 
allowed this annuity, when all the duties 
of the station could as satisfactorily be dis 
charged by Mr. Sydenham, at only one- 


looked upon only as a very convenient 


| job for some parties, and as avery infamous 





| job for others. 


Mr. Whitbread wished to say two or 
three words in explanation: first, with 
respect to the destruction of Washington 
he had intended to convey, that no atrocity 
on the part of our enemies could justify 
this country in retaliating by the com- 
mission of similar crimes: if we could be 
so justified, we oughtto scalp all the Indian 
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risoners that fall into our hands. Se- 
condly, with regard te the personal ani- 
mosity that he had been accused of feeling 
towerds Mr. Canning, he assured the hon. 
gentleman that he was mistaken: he had 
never felt personal animosity towards any 
man in the House. Political hostility was 
quite a different feeling. He had heard of 
the illness of a part of the family of Mr. 
Canning, and if that gentleman had gone 
to Lisbon as a private individual, he would 
never have made a remark upon the sub- 
ject ; but assuming, as he did, the cha- 
racter of ambassador extraordinary, and 
sailing as late as Friday last, when parlia- 
ment was to meet on the ‘Tuesday suc- 
ceeding, formed a just subject for severe 
animadversion. ‘Towards such an indi- 
vidual he felt no personal, but strong 
political hostility, and he feared that hos- 
tility was likely to be permanent. The 
principles on which they had acted 
throughout life had been perfectly dis- 
tinct; and the occasion never had occurred, 
and probably never would, when Mr. 
Whitbread could call Mr. Canning his 
political friend, 

Mr. Ellis observed, that he believed he 
had not employed the word * personal’ 
as applied to the hostility that subsisted 
between his right hon. friend and the 
hon. gentleman. He was in the judg- 
ment of the House; but if he had used 
the word, he intended only to allude to 
political animositics. 

Mr. Whitbread admitted that he might 
have mistaken the word : he was sure that 
the hon. gentleman had intended to 
allude only to political dissentions. 

Mr. Baring considering the length and 
extent of the war, and the energy with 
which it had been carried on, thought 
that the Address ought to contain some 
words of consolation to the people of Eng- 
land for the burthens which the country 
had borne, instead of presenting a pros- 
pect of their increase. He alluded to the 
magnanimous conduct of the emperor of 
Russia, and of other European sovereigns, 
who had disbanded a large proportion of 
their armies, put down the conscription, 
and already relieved their subjects of 
some of their most painful incumbrances. 
Instead of seeing the same line of con- 
duct adopted in this country, we were 
now told that the most odious of all our 
burthens, the Income Tax, was to- be 
continued, All this was probably to en- 
able us to support the American war. He 
objected to the manner in which the 
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latter had been carried on; at the same 
time he allowed that the necessity of 
retaliation to a certain degree had been 
established. Not to have retaliated 
would have more become the character 
of our country; but, at all events, the 
American government had: no right to 
complain. He reproved, however, our 
setting up an island in the Chesapeake as a 
rendezvous for runaway negroes, who 
would afterwards return and murder their 
wasters. Another part of our commander’s 
conduct also deserved reprobation, he 
meant their attack on private property, 
The utmost extent of the right of captors 
only embraced property afloat. In the 
case of Alexandria, the capture of which, 
in another point of view, was one of the 
most brilliant exploits of the war, every 
individual had been forced to give up his 
goods and merchandize. This was not the 
first time that we had brought an army 
before a town, and ordered private pro- 
perty to be delivered. Our conduct, at 
former periods, had been the same at 
Genoa and St. Eustacia; nay, it had 
even been worse, for not only goods 
but bills had been directed to be trans- 
ferred into our hands. This was not only 
disgraceful, but impolitic. In the present 
unbounded extent of our trade, no com- 
mercial town could be taken and plun- 
dered, without injuring a large quantity 
of British property. He, therefore, hoped 
ministers would adopt proper measures to 
check such conduct on the part of our 
commanders. He objected to the Address, 
because it echoed the sentiments expressed 
in the Speech, that the war had been con- 
ducted in a manner to do credit to our 
arms. Without discussing the merits of 
its origin, it ought to be the general wish 
that it should be carried on as Englishmen 
ought. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given a list of the British merchant 
vessels taken by the French in one year 
of lord Chatham’s administration, and 
compared it with our loss through the 
hostility of America; but the difference 
was considerable between the great nation 
with which we were then at war, and the 
petty power with whom we now con- 
tended. The conduct of the Admiralty in 
allowing American privateers to capture 
our ships in the very heart of the Channel, 
could not be suffered to pass without in- 
quiry. Vigorous exertions at the com- 
mencement of the war, would have placed 
us ina much more commanding position 
than we nowoccupied. He admitted that 
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in its origin the war had been one of ag- 
gression on the part of America ; and from 
the period the orders in council had been 
repealed, he had never opened his mouth 
onthe subject. It now appeared, however, 
that there bad been, for the last two years, 
an American commission wandering in 
Europe to negociate for peace before 
Buonaparté had been overthrown, and 
therefore not in consequence of the depri- 
vation of the support which the United 
States might expect to derive from him. 
The first proposals had been made under 
the proffered mediation of Russia, which 
our government had rejected: since that 
time we had shown little eagerness to 
treat for peace. When the next commis- 
sion was sent to Ghent, at least three or 
four months elapsed before any negocia- 
tors had been appointed on our part. The 
discussions were however now carried on; 
and on that ground ministers evaded giving 
any explanawon of the topics which they 
embraced. He did not think that the 
main question with us was that of our 
maritime rights, but of boundaries, or in 
other words, of aggrandizement; and 
whether we should go on a crusade for the 
reconquest of America. If she rejected 
peace on the question of maritime rights, 
the war, hopeless as he thought it was in 
the mode in which it was conducted, could 
not unfortunately be abandoned: but if, 
on the contrary, the Americans gave up 





the question of rights, and we broke off | 


the negociations on that of boundaries, 
which would be most absurd and impoli- 
tic, it would be impracticable to pursue it 
with any expectation of success ; we should 
then be embarked in a mad crusade, and 
instigated by the vain dreams of dotards. 
Such a design was idle: Ist, because the 
additional territory, if gained, could be of 
no use to Great Britain; 2dly, because 
the object was unattainable; and Sidiy, 
because a claim of territory would unite 
all parties against us, who, on other points, 
were disputing among themselves. Much 
of his information upon this subject was 
derived from personal inspection: he 
knew the tract of territory between the 
Penobscot and the Passamaquoddy to be a 
mere tract of snow, thinly peopled, there 
being only about 4,000 inbabitants in sixty 
square miles; and the attainment of, which 
had been boasted as a great achievement, 
was ovly the triamph of a regular force 
over a defenceless village, supplied only 
with two iron guns. In the Chesapeake 
we had been more successful, but we ought 


‘with the interests of the country. 


| stated to be almost incalculably augment: |” 
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not much to plume ourselves upon what 
might with ease have been accomplished 
on the coast of France at any time during 
the late war : but we no sooner attempted 
something on a grander scale at Baltimore, 
which coutained a mass of ships, of mes- 
chandize, and important magazines, than 
we had failed. On the Penobscot our 


operations bad only gained us useless ter- |~ 


ritory, whilston Lake Champlain and at | 


Fort Erie, an inconsiderable place, we had | 


experienced serious disasters; having lost 
in the attack on the latter near 1,000 men. 
Besides all this, a great portion of Upper 
Canada was still in the hands of the ene- 
my. Were these the triumphs that proved 
that the war had been skilfully managed ? 
He did not conceive it practicable that a 
successful attack could be made on Ame- 
rica. Particular, and even great cities 
might be burned, but no permanent effect 
produced. Wecould not retain possession 
of what we occupied, nor conciliate the 
minds of the people, 


compelled to retire; and at a former pe- 
riod, the failure of general Burgoyne, on 
the very same field of action. He ad- 
mired the manner in which, for two years, 


and with inferior forces, sir George Prevost | 


had protected Canada; and he thought 
that the correspondence of that officer 
gave little hope to government of a suc- 
cessful issue to the American war: to put 


an end to it, was the only cause consistent | = 


In 
times like the present, the country would 
be little satisfied with the mere flourish of 
a royal speech, where our commerce was 


' ed, and our finances in a state of rapid 


improvement; nor were the figures of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 


| quer more satisfactory: all they proved 


was, that immediately after the conclusion 


of peace, our merchandize, which had | 


| before been locked up in our warehouses, 








had been sent in large quaniities abroad ; 
but it was not to be supposed that this 
great export would continue ; or, if the 
right hon. gentleman did so imagine, he 
would find himself most grievously disap- 
pointed. It would require greater abili- 
ties than those of the present administra 
tion, to secure to us in future an exclusive 
superiority in the continental markets, 
while our rivals, particularly the Dutch, 
had all the advantages of colonies, of ships, 
and of neutrality, which lessened the rates 
of freight, insurance, and other charges 


Witness sir George | 
Prevost, who, with a large army, had been | 
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Nor had we that pre-eminence of capital 
that some had vainly imagined. In Paris 
money was so plentiful, that the interest 
upon it was only 3 per cent.—The state- 
ment of the number of American mer- 
chantmen captured by our cruizers, he 
confessed, astonished him. He did not 
believe, that within the last two years, to 
the number of fifty American merchant 
ships could have been found at sea. The 
vessels alluded to in the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman, must have been 
seized in port. The American privateers, 
on the other hand, were to be seen lying 
off, and even looking into, our harbours ; 
and when at any time they were pursued, 
the vessels employed in that service were 
either not light enough to come up with 





them, or if they did come up with them, | 


were not able to take them. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, that there must be an 


inquiry into the whole system of our naval | 


service; and in particular it should be 
inquired into, how it was that we could 
not build ships equal both to overtake and 
to fight onr enemies? He agreed that the 
peace had caused a momentary increase 
of trade, and of course a momentary in- 
crease of the revenue: but would this 
last? Could we go on, meeting the ma- 
nufactures of other nations in foreign 
markets, on equal terms? No; it was 


impossible, unless our manufacturers and | 
traders were relieved from the burthens | 


under which they at present laboured. 
It was impossible our manufacturers could 
thrive under that oppressive and inquisi- 
torial tax, the property tax. If we looked 
at France, we should see her public credit 
improved, her funds raised, and her ex- 
penditure decreased. The funds of this 
country, on the other hand, had fallen 
since the peace, while our excessive ex- 
penditure remained; and should we, in 
the course of a few years, be again in- 
volved in war, we should be found unpre- 
pared to meet the contest. 

Mr. Bathurst, while he thanked the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last for the 
admissions he had made, could not but 
think that the lamentations he had made 
on two subjects might have been spared. 
He first lamented that we still continued 
to keep up our forces to their present 
establishment ; and then he lamented the 
continuance of the war with America. 
As to the first subject of lamentation, the 
hon. gentleman might have perceived 
that, independent of the war with Ame- 
rica, troops were at present necessary in 
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the Netherlands, over which country 
France had never ceased to have an ascen- 
dancy. Was not what we had gained 
there worth the keeping ; and could the 
hon. gentleman object to the keeping up 
of an adequate force in that country, till 
such time as its independence was pro- 
perly secured? a measure in which this 
country was so deeply interested. The 
other subject of lamentation urged by the 
hon. gentleman was the war with Ame- 
rica; but when the hon. gentleman ad- 
mitted that, since the repeal of the orders 
in council, not we, but ihe Americans, 
were to blame for the continuance of that 
war; when he also admitted, that the ob- 
stacle to a peace was our maintenance of 
our maritime rights; when he admitted 
these two things, and yet lamented the 
continuance of the war as attributable to 
this country, was not this assuming, with- 
out any evidence whatever of the fact, 
that we were doing something—an as- 
sumption which the hon. gentleman had 
no rightto make. ‘To say that we could 
not injure the Americans by the continu- 
aece of the war, was absurd. Indeed, the 
hon. genleman himself gave an answer to 
this assertion, by admitting, in another 
part of his speech, that the Americans 
had not a single vessel at sea. Was not 
that to shew that they were distressed, 
and that they had no trade? As to the 
conduct of the Admiralty, he had only to 
state, that all demands for supplies of the 
governor of Canada were not only com- 
plied with, but in many instances had 
been anticipated. As to the trade of the 
country, he needed only to refer to the 
statement of his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, to 
his mind, remained unanswered. If ves- 
sels would quit their convoy for the sake 
of some mercantile speculation which the 
owners might have in view, the Admiralty 
was not to blame, and it was impossible 
they could be adequately protected. The 
term boundary, to which the hon. gentle- 
man so much objected, on the assumption 
that the fixing of a boundary was one of 
the things for which the war was now 
continued, he contended did not neces- 
sarily include the idea of an accession of 
territory :—it might meana line of mutual 
security. But, at all events, this was 


merely an assumption of the hon. gentle- 
man, which he had no right to make. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote observed, that it 
would have been most satisfactory to have 
heard from ministers that the negociations 
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at Ghent were going on favourably. He 
could not approve of that part of the Ad- 
dress which promised further support in 
the prosecution of the war in America, 
inasmuch as the cause of the dispute had 
ceased since the general pacification on 


the continent. When we withdrew our 
orders in council, the Americans had re- 
scinded their retaliative acts; so that the 
right of searching American ships for 
British seamen alone remained as a sub- 
ject of controversy. When peace was 
established throughout Europe, we could 
not think of enforcing that right; so that 
this last point of contention fell to the 
ground naturally. The war must there- 
fore be carried on for other reasons, for 
the sake of what might happen, and not 
for any present grievance. He thought 
the situation of the country did not war- 
rant ministers in doing this. Were our 
finances so flourishing, was the property- 
tax a burthen so light and easy, that it 
mattered not what might be the amount 
of the annual national expenditure ? There 
might be some pretext for ministers 
to keep on some of the war taxes after 
the country was placed on a peace esta- 
blishment, provided there was an excess 
of expenditure, to make up any deficiency 
in balancing the account; but there was 
no pretext whatever for retaining such 
imposts for the prosecution of a war which 
appeared unnecessary. It appeared to 


him, that we feared the rising power of 


America, and wished to curtail it. This 
was an important feature in the war, for, 
if persevered in, we must be prepared 
completely to subjugate our enemy, or 
we should be in a worse state than we 
now were. We had tried to subdue 
America $0 years ago, and had failed, 
when she was nothing like so powerful as 
at present. We should recollect how we 
left France situated whilst engaged in this 
contest: she was at profound peace, re- 
covering from her wounds; and if the 
war was protracted, she might join Ame- 
rica, or attack us herself. A strange po- 
licy seemed to be pursued ; whilst we were 
waging war in America to prevent her be- 
coming a powerful naval power, close at 
home, in Flanders, we were creating one. 
Let us recal to mind the history of the reign 
of Charles 2, or, in later times, the politics 
of the Dutch cabinet previous to the en- 
gagement off the Dogger Bank in the year 
1781; and the march of the Prussian 
army, under the late duke of Brunswick 
into Holland in 1787. Would any one, 
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having a knowledge of these transactions, 


believe that our ministers would, in ail f 


times to come, be able to manage the 
Dutch cabinet, so to eradicate all French 
influence there, as that the power we were 
now raising might not, at no very distant 
time, become highly dangerous to the 
naval supremacy of this country. With 


respect to the conduct of the war, he did | 


not wish now to enter upon it; he was 
against the war altogether. In these con- 
tests we must expect the alternate vicis- 
situdes of fortune. He had always un- 
derstood sir George Prevost to be both a 


brave and intelligent man, and had no/- 
doubt he had good reasons for the con-| 


duct he had pursued; in a country like 
America, after having lost the naval sup- 
port, on which depended the provisioning 
the artiay and conveyance of military 
stores, with the remembrance of Sarra- 
toga and of Hook Town, he must have 
been bold indeed, who would have placed 
himself, by advancing, in such a situation, 
Much had been said of the mortification 
felt by the troops which had been sent 
from Spain; he believed that if more 
was expected from their exertions than 
from the rest of the army, we should be 
disappointed. Inthe outset of the last 


American war, it was boasted here, that af 


battalion of the British troops would march 
across that continent. ‘The flower of our 
army was afterwards sent, and commanded 
by officers who had served with reputa- 
tion in the German war, under prince 
Ferdinand. The result was known ; those 
troops, as brave as any in the world, were 
compelled, at two different epochs, to 
capitulate to the new-raised levies of 
America. The hon. baronet concluded, 
by declaring that he was decidedly agains! 
the continuance of the war. 


Mr. Fremanile expressed strong objec} 


tions to what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last but one, 
with respect to the British forces now 
maintained in the Low Countries, which 
he described as one of the causes of our 
present expenditure. He had _ indeed 
even asserted, that without that force, the 
treaty of peace which had been con- 
cluded, would be nothing but a bit o 
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paper, totally void of all security, though 


the country had been stimulated and half 


looed on, as it were, to rejoice in tha 
treaty as the consummation of all its mos 
ardent wishes. He lamented that the 
Speech from the throne they had heard 
that night was so unlike the one which 
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had been delivered at the opening of the 
last session ; its whole tenor was that of 


war, which added greatly to the gloom 


he felt upon the present condition of the | 


country. The British force maintained in 
the Low Countries required, he thought, 
some explanation from ministers. It was, 
he contended, unconstitutional, and re- 
quired to be regarded by parliament with 
peculiar jealousy. It had never been al- 
lowed that a British force should be main- 
tained at British expense in a foreign 
country, without some communication 
upon the subject being made to parlia- 
inent. 

Mr. C. Grant jun. observed, that he had 
always heard it was unconstitutional to 
attempt to introduce a foreign force into 
this country, without a previous commu- 
nication to parliament; but this was the 
first time that be had ever heard it was 
unconstitutional to maintain a British force 
abroad without reference to parliament. 
He was sorry the Address which had been 
moved, did not unite all the feelings of 
that House, and lamented that there was 
any probability of an exception to the 
practice of latter years, that of carrying 
up an Address with unanimity to the 
throne. He delivered it as his opinion, 
that the war on the part of America was 
unprovoked by any conduct of ours; at 
the same time he was as anxious as any 
gentleman in that House, to see the war 
brought to an honourable conclusion by 
ministers. He confessed he saw no 
grounds for the gloom which some hon. 
members felt. He would not, however, 
enter into counter predictions, though he 
avowed himsclf to be one of those who 
did not despair of his country, but be- 


lieved it to be possesed of sufficient 


strength and sufficient power, to wage 
this war to a successful issue. 

Mr. Tierney inquired, if there was any 
treaty or convention existing, by which 
England was bound to maintain any de- 
scription of force onthe continent, in con- 
junction with Russia and Prussia? 

Mr. Bathurst replicd, that the present 
was not the time for putting such a ques- 


j tion. If any such treaty or convention 
| did exist, it was competent to the right 
* hon. gentleman, or any other hon. mem- 


ber, to move in the regular way for its 
production. 


Mr. Whitbread. That « if” of the right 


4 hon. gentleman requires some observation. 


I beg to know— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1 beg 
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leave to remind the hon. member, that we 
have already had the pleasure of hearing 
him on the present question. 

Mr. Whitbread. It it be a pleasure, the 
right hon. gentleman shall hear me again 
upon the next question. 

The question upon the Address was 
then put, and carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. Whitbread. I now rise to ask, whe- 
ther the right hon. gentleman and bis col- 
leagues mean to disavow the noble lord, 
who, in the course of last session, stated 
that a treaty had been signed ; and whe- 
ther he means to deviate from the usual 
path of laying treaties, concluded with 
foreign powers, before parliament for its 
sanction? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. Iam 
not at all desirous of disavowing that 
such a treaty was then proceeding. 

Mr. Whitbread, across the table,‘ signed.’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
when proper, the treaty will undoubtedly 
be laid before the House. 

Mr. Tierney. The reason assigned by 
the noble lord, for not laying it before par- 
liament at that time, was, that though it 
had been signed, for so it was positively 
stated, yet it had not been formally ra- 
tified, and therefore could not be sub- 
mitted to the House. He lamented that 
it was so, and promised that if parliament 
should sit long enough, till the ratification 
arrived, it should be immediately laid be- 
fore it; but if not, that it should be pre- 
sented on the earliest occasion in the en- 
suing session. In reply to an hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, I admit that there is no 
reason why the King may not send troops 
to fight wherever he pleases ; but will it 
be said, that British troops are to be placed 
under a foreigner, in a foreign country, 


j and paid with British money, without 
; some intimation being given to parlia- 


ment ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
troops are serving under an officer high in 
the British service, though, indeed, a fo- 
reigner by birth, 

Mr. Whitbread. This is a violation of 
the word of ministers ; it 1s an unconsti- 
tutional proceeding, and an insult to par- 
liament. ‘The treaty was announced to 
parliament as signed; it has been acted 
upon; and British troops are still kept in 
foreign parts. It must not stop here. The 
right hon. gentleman has placed himself 
and his colleagues in an awkward predica- 
ment; and 1 will boldly aifirm, that it is 
the first time any minister ever so con- 
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ducted himself towards parliament. If 
he has fallen into a mistake and committed 
the noble lord, who, if he were present, 
would not deny what he had asserted, and 
would be above suffering the treaty to be 
thus silently refused, let him reconsider 
the subject. I trust, that whatever asper- 
sions may be cast upon this House as now 
constituted, it will not patiently sit down 
under the indignity which it is now at- 
tempted to offer to it. 

Mr. Bathurst. All I contend for is, that 
the House has nothing to complain of 
this evening, but that the subject of the 
troops in the low countries was not intro- 
duced into the Speech. Whether govern- 
ment will or will not, at any future period, 
produce the treaty or convention alluded 
to, Ido not pretend to affirm. All I can 
say is, that they have no intention at pre- 
sent to communicate it to parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread. We cannot help feeling 
a little compassion for their infirmities 
[ Order, order! | 

Here the conversation dropped. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know, whether 
the right hon. gentleman had any plans 
of finance, which he intended to submit, 
and how early it was probable he might 
be prepared to bring them forward ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the forms of the House would scarcely 
admit of an earlier day than Monday for 
the sitting of a committee of supply. 

Mr. Tierney inquired what the right 
bon. gentleman meant to propose with 
regard to the Property Tax, during the 
present session? It would be of import- 
ance also to many members and the 
country at large, if he could name the 
probable period when he should be able 
to submit any measure upon that subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
as far as he could judge at present, he should 
not propose any plan before Christmas. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, November 9. 

American War.] Mr. Whitbread un- 
derstood the right honourable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had yesterday 
referred to certain dispatches which were 
not published, respecting the atrocities 
committed by the Americans. He wished 
to know if those atrocities were not 
committed two years ago, and if sir 
George Prevost, having taken a certain 
measure of retaliation, had not declared 
his future conduct should be regulated by 
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the course pursued by the Americans. 
Had any intermediate correspondence take n 
place after this, prior to the burning of 
Washington? The contradiction which be 
had pointed out on the preceding night 
between the orders said to have been re- 
ceived by sir Alexander Cochrane from 
sir George Prevost, and the proclamation 
issued by sir George himself, ought to be 
explained. While on his legs, he wished 
to ask another question respecting the 
two persons whom he had mentioned as 
having been given up to the Spanish go- 
vernment from Gibraltar. He wished to 
know if any steps had been taken to gain 
information on this subject? ‘The names 
of the parties were Corea and Puiyblanc. 
The officer concerned was named Smith. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the atrocities committed by the Ameri- 
cans, which had been particularly re- 
ferred to, to have occurred on the 6th 
Octoher, 1813, and not in 1812. The 
papers of which he had spoken, were not 
official documents, but they were entitled 
to full credit. Sir George Prevost, for 
some of the outrages committed in Canada, 
had retaliated on the American frontier, 
and declared his future conduct should de- 
pend on that of the enemy. The subse. 
quent barbarities of the Americans had 
since rendered severe measures necessary, 
With respect to the question as to the al- 
leged treatment of two persons at Gib- 
raltar, he had only to say, an inquiry 
would immediately be made. 

Mr. Whitbread asked if there was any 
clue by which ministers could explain 
the contradictory proceedings of sir George 
Prevost himself, and sir Alex. Cochrane, 
who stated that he was acting under the 
express orders of sir George Prevost? 

No answer was returned. 

British Troops ON THE CONTINENT. | 
Mr. Fremantle expressed his surprise, that 
no communication bad yet been made to 
the House on the subject of the convention, 
by which this country agreed to support 
a certain number of British troops on the 
continent. By this time, he bad hoped 
that the noble lord, the secretary for 
foreign affairs, would have been able to 
transmit to his government some informa: 
tion on the subject of that agreement 
But he understood, notwithstanding the 
declaration of the noble lord, during the 
last session of parliament, that this con- 
vention was not yet ratified. What he 
therefore complained of was, that, prior t 
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the ratification, the House should have 
been called upon to make good expenses 
which were to be incurred under an unfi- 
nished instrument. If, as he understood, 
the convention was not ratified, there was 
no ground on which they had a right to 
maintain a force abroad. They were last 
night told, that it was necessary, for the 
safety of the continent, to keep a great 
force on foot; they were informed by a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) that, 
unless such a force were provided, the 
treaty of Paris would be nothing better 
than waste paper. This was a subject of 
the utmost importance ; yet, without the 
shadow of information, they, who were 
acting for their constituents, were called 
upon to vote the requisite supply, merely 
on the ground, without any reason being 
adduced to support it, that it was neces- 
sary to keep up a force on the continent. 
When he last night stated his conviction, 
that it was unconstitutional to keep up 
an army abroad without the concurrence 
of that House, he was told that he was 
mistaken. He would, however, maintain, 
that to send troops out of the country, 
without making any communication to par- 
liament, was unconstitutional and illegal: 
and he called on the right hon. the 
Speaker to state whether any precedent 
existed, in which the British troops were 
employed abroad, without a communica- 
tion from the crown being made to the 
House on the subject, by one of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers? He would contend 
that there was no such precedent. For- 
merly an Englishman would look with 
jealousy, and justly so, if such a measure 
were attempted. Who could possibly 
calculate the expense? The minister 
estimated it at 40,000. ; but it might be 
much greater—it might rise to 60 or 
to 100,000/.; it was a matter of uncer. 
tainty; the Speech from the throne went 
no farther than to say, that we must pro- 
vide the necessary supply.—There was 
another point, too, which it was material 
to consider. Those British troops, those 
Englishmen, were under the command of 
a foreign officer, an independent sovereign 
prince, who could not be amenable to the 
Jaws of this country for any misconduct 
of which he might be guiity. It was far 
from his intention to insinuate the slightest 
disrespect towards his serene highness the 
hereditary prince of Orange; he had the 
highest opinion of that exalted personage, 
both as to his military and private cha- 


racter; and, in his campaigns under lord 
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Wellington, he had conciliated the esteem 
of the whole army. But this case, he 
contended, was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of this country, and demanded the 
most serious attention of parliament. He 
was aware it might be replied that prince 
Ferdinand commanded British troops in 
Germany ; but there was a British com- 
mander under him, and he commanded 
them in no other way than as he was the 
commander in chief of the whole allied 
forces. The prince of Orange would not 
be answerable to our laws, supposing a 
case wherein he might misconduct him- 
self. If any proof were wanting of this, 
he would refer to the recent proceedings 
of the duke de Guiche, who was an officer 
holding a commission in the British army. 
When, however, by the restoration of the 
Bourbons, he recovered his property and 
honours, and was required to attend his 
duty in this country upon a court-martial, 
what was his conduct? He replied, that 
he had quitted the service, and it was not 
convenient for him to attend. Suppose 
the prince of Orange, then, were to act in 
such a manner as should justly call upon 
that House to stigmatize his conduct, and 
he were required to come over to this 
country, and answer such charges as 
might be preferred against him, how 
could they enforce his attendance? It 
would be impossible to do it; and yet, 
under such circumstances, the lives of 
British soldiers were placed under his 
control. Again he disclaimed all inten- 
tion of insinuating that any such miscon- 
duct could occur; but it seemed to him 
a most important topic for parliament to 
consider, and therefore he should move, 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
requesting that he will be graciously 
pleased to direct that there be laid before 
this House a copy or copies of any arrange- 
ments entered into by his Royal Highness 
with any foreign powers, for the support 
of British or foreign troops on the conti- 
nent of Europe.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was now able to acquaint the 
House that this convention, though signed, 
as stated by his noble friend towards the 
conclusion of last session, had never been 
ratified on the part of the allies. That 
would create no surprise, when it was 
considered that all the ministers of the 
great allied powers had been employed 
during the summer in journies and nego- 
ciations. For that, and other reasons with 
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which they were not acquainted, the rati- 
fication had not taken place ; and therefore 
being an incomplete instrument, it had 
not yet been presented to parliament. 
Such being the state of it, he should feel it 
his duty to move the previous question 
upon the present motion. The convention 
itself arose out of the treaty of Chaumont, 
which had for its object to unite the forces 
of the allies, in order to subdue the over- 
whelming power of Buonaparté. When 
that object ceased, from the restoration of 
the Bourbons, much still remained to be 
done in determining the future condition 
of the territories which were wrested from 
the dominion of France ; and it was agreed 
that each of the contracting parties should, 
notwithstanding, keep on foot a proportion 
of that quota of force which had been 
stipulated in the treaty of Chaumont. 
The troops in question were sent as part 
of our contribution towards carrying on 
the war, and they would have been equally 
sent there had no treaty existed. The 
treaty of Chaumont had been sanctioned 
by the House; and the employment of 
the troops in the Low Countries was ouly 
a part of the engagements entered into 
by that treaty. Independently, however, 
of any treaty, he apprehended there was 
no place to which they could have been 
sent, more interesting or more important 
than Holland and the Netherlands. The 
defence and protection of those countries 
had always been considered by every 
statesman as of the greatest moment, and 
he believed that if he had had to apply, as 
probably he might have, to parliament, 
for the support of a body of troops in the 
Netherlands, independent of any treaty, 
he should meet their approbation. When 
the convention was ratified, it would of 
course be communicated to the House; 
or if it should happen that the allied 
powers, in consequence of any arrange- 
ments that might be made at the Congress, 
should think it unnecessary now to ratily 
that convention, then also some explana- 
tion would naturally be given to parlia- 
ment. With regard to the illustrious 
individual who commanded them, he 
perfectly agreed with what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman, as to the littie 
probability of any misconduct on his part; 
but supposing such a case possible, he was 
certainly amenable to the laws of this 
country, as a British officer, and liable to 
lose his rank and emoluments. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the last argu- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, with 
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which he seemed to console himself, re- 
minded him of the consolation which was 
held out to that House some years ago, 
when the Austrian loan was negociated. 
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It was then said, that if the emperor of 


Germany should fail in his engagements 
(and he did fail, for we were still bearing 
the burthen of that loan) he might be sued 
in his own courts for recovery. He had 
never heard, however, that either the 
Solicitor or Attorney General had gone 
over to learn the German language ; and 
he believed the emperor had consequently 
never been sued. Just so they were now 
told, that if the prince of Orange should 
misconduct himself, he might be deprived 
of his honours and profit as a British 
officer, and be brought to this country to 
answer such misconduct. But how was 
he to be brought? He apprehended they 
must send an armed force thither, and 
after all, perhaps they would not catch 
him. It was really absurd and childish 
to talk of bringing a sovereign and inde- 
pendent prince to an account in this 
country, for any misconduct which he 
might commit. He, for one, most 
thoroughly disclaimed any thought of 
such misconduct ; but they were to look 
to possible circumstances. In adverting 
to the other parts of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech, it appeared that they 
whose infirmity he had pitied on the pre- 
ceding evening, were now as much to be 
pitied for their ignorance. ‘The ministers 
of the crown in that House, came down to 
ask money upon the faith of a treaty on 
which they had been acting, though they 
did not know whether it had or had not 
been ratified. ‘The sort of excuse he had 
set up, ought not to be received by the 
Ilouse. Lord Castlereagh had been long 
enough in Vienna to have had the con 
vention ratified. The Congress met on 
the 22d of September, and couriers were 
constantly passing to and fro. If there 
was a period when the ratification might 
have been easily effected, it was the pre 
sent, when the ministers of all the monarchs 
of Europe were concentrated in a point 
A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) 
had last night told them, that if an army 
were not kept up in Belgium, they might 
as well have a piece of waste paper as the 
treaty of Paris. By the same principle, 
what were all other treaties, but pieces of 
waste paper? ‘The right hon. the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer bad argued, that 
government were acting under the treaty 
of Chaumont, which was intended to check 
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the power of Buonaparté, if peace were 
concluded with him. But, wien he was 
deposed, or abdicated the throne, the 
treaty of Chaumont, he would contend, 
became a nullity. If the right hon. gen- 
tleman argued, that it was as necessary to 
keep up an armed force now, as when the 
treaty of Chaumont was signed, then it 
was evident that nothing had been gained 
by the exertions of the allies, since all the 
parties were obliged to continue with arms 
in their hands to prevent the aggrandize- 
ment of France. When, he should be 
glad to know, would this state of things 
subside? When would the British troops 
be withdrawn ? When would Holland be 
able to stand alone? Was the restored 
house of Bourbon to be considered as an 
enemy equally formidable with the fallen 
dynasty of Buonaparté? It appeared that 
considerable furces had been recently sent 
to Belgium ; perhaps for wise and useful 
purposes, but these purposes ought to be 
explained, 
England dispense with its old established 
forms, but insist that the decorum due to 
it should be observed. He could not con- 
clude without observing, that the armies 
of the different allied powers were extend- 
ing themselves throughout diilerent terri- 
tories, from which it might hereafter be 
impossible to dislodge then. They seemed 
to be imitating the conduct of Buonaparté, 
who, at the peace of Amiens, between the 
signing of the preliminaries and the defi- 
nitive treaty, annexed to France the several 
Italian states. Austria and Prussia 
Were how possessing themselves of dif- 
ferent portions of territory, which they 
might not herealter be disposed to sur- 
render, 

Mr. Bathurst said, that in point of sub- 
stance, the thing stood now exactly as it 
did at the conclusion of Jastsession. The 
mode of doing it might, indeed, be quar- 
relled with by the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, Ithad been stated by the noble lord, 
that until the different arrangements with 
respect to the countries conquered from 
France were definitively settled, it was 
agreed by the allied powers, that each of 
them should keep up a certain proportion 
of military force. ‘The other powers had 
done this. The case itself was new and 
unprecedented, and the proceedings re- 
quired by it were necessarily the same. 
By this treaty of Paris, Kurope had been 
left in a state such as it had never been 
before. Belgium was, unquestionably, the 
place of all others, the occupation of which 
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by Lritish troops ought to be unattended 
by any jealousy. He denied having last 
night characterized a treaty as ‘ waste’ 
paper. What he bad said was, that a 
treaty was only paper, unless effect were 
given to it by acting uponit. For instance, 
we had surrendered some islands to France. 
Were not the French to send a force to 
take possession of them? The French had 
agreed to withdraw from Belgium, but 
unless the fortified places of that country 
were occupied, of what avail would be the 
agreement? Or would the hon. gentle- 
man wish the protection of that country to 
be lefeto Russia, or Austria, or Prussia, 
rather than to the nation so materially 
interested in its fate as Great Britain? 
Although he thought that this was the 
most proper employment of the forces 
which this country was pledged to keep 
up, yet he felt no jealousy of any of the 
nations. He did not consider that in this 
arrangement there was any more jealousy 
shewn towards France, than towards 
Austria, Russia,or Prussia. It was evident 
that Belgium, being ceded by France to 
the allies, must be garrisoned by the 
troops of some of the coalesced powers, 
and he thought that no troops could more 
properly be employed for that purpose 
| than our own, It had been asked, how 
long was this to last? He could net 
exactly tell, as the effects of the treaty 
would not be completed until the congress 
at Vienna had finally settled the fate of all 
those countries which had been recovered 
from the dominion of France. As to the 
convention itself, it could not be laid 
before the House until it was ratified: he 
had no objection, however, to the sub- 
stance of it being communicated to them. 
As to the objection of having the British 
army commanded by the hereditary 
prince of Orange, he could not distinguish 
the difference between the present case 
and that of prince Ferdinand commanding 
the British army in Germany. 

Mr. Tierney said, that although prince 
Ferdinand had had the military direction 
of the British troops, the punishment of 
them wasentrusted, by special commission, 
to the marquis of Granby alone. So it was 
with the duke of York, when acting under 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg. Now, the 
prince of Orange had absolute and uncon- 
troled power, not as regarded the military 
operations only, but as it regarded the 
punishment of the British troops; a situa- 
tion in which British soldiers were never 
before placed, He trusted this evil would 
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be removed by giving to some officers of 
the British army an authority similar to 
that formerly enjoyed by the marquis of 
Granby and the duke of York. With 
respect to his hon. friend’s motion, he 
could see no difficulty in making a return 
to it It was for copies of any engage- 
ment that had been entered into by his 
Majesty with foreign powers. Now the 
right hon. gentleman had acknowledged 
that such an engagement had been made, 
and that it had been ratified by this coun- 
try. Why not produce it? It was im- 
portant to do so, because the return would 
necessarily be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the reasons which had occasioned 
his Majesty to be the only one of the con- 
tracting parties by whom the treaty had 
been ratified. To him it appeared to be 
highly indecorous for ministers to talk of 
the employment of British troops under a 
foreign power, without having put parlia- 
ment in possession of any document on the 
subject. It was highly injurious, he be- 
lieved it was unprecedented, for parliament 
to recognize such an application of British 
troops without any previous communica- 
tion from the crown. It was, besides, 
highly desirable to know the precise en- 
gagementstated inthe convention. What 
was the number of troops to be furnished 
by Great Britain? Some said 40,000, 
others 50,000. By a third set it was 
rumoured that 75,000 men was the 
number to be furnished; with this con- 
dition, that if a fewer number were sent, 
the deficiency should be supplied in 
money, at the rate of 28/. a man. 
Would the House submit to be kept in 
ignorance of the facts? He allowed that 
Belgium was to us a most interesting 
country. But was it a sufficient answer to 
all inquiries to say, that our troops were 
employed there, without producing any 
details of the conditions of their service ? 
He could not see why the treaty had not 
been ratified. It was curious to hear the 
right hon. gentleman say, that because all 
the secretaries of state of Europe had been 
assembled together, that a delay has arisen 
in the completion of this instrument! If 
their absence had occasioned confusion 
and blundering, that would have been 
perfectly intelligible; but as it was, he 
confessed his astonishment that the ratifi- 
cation had not taken place in half an hour. 
It was material to know if the money to 
be furnished by us was employed for the 
common interest, or for the particular 
objects of particular powers, Had the 








Militia. 
treaty been fully carried into effect? The 


right hon. gentleman said it had been 
acted upon. Yes, by us; but had it been 
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acted upon by the other powers? If so, | 


produce it, and let that fact be shown, 


What objection could there possibly be to | 
let parliament have the substance of the | 


treaty ? 


Mr. Bathurst said, across the table, that | 


he had stated in his speech his readiness 


to afford that which would be fully expla. | 


natory of the treaty in question. 

Mr. Tierney was not aware that the 
right hon. gentleman had entered into 
any explanation on the subject. Had he 
said any thing of the number of men to 
be furnished by this country ? 

Mr. Bathurst replied, that he had offered 


to the hon. mover, before he brought for- | 


ward his motion, to produce the substance 
of the convention, and he had just repeated 
that offer on his legs. 

Mr. Tierney said, that he had not under- 
stood itso; but that the declaration of the 
right hon. gentleman was quite suflicient. 
He would therefore sit down, to listen to 
the way in which the communication was 
to be made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the way would be by laying before 
the House the substance of the convention 
in question. 

Mr. Fremantle’s motion was then with- 
drawn. 


RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING Pustic Busi- 
NESS.] On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was resolved, « That 
in this present session of parliament, all 
orders of the day, set down in the order 
book for Mondays and Fridays, shall be 
disposed of before the House will proceed 
upon any motions, of which notices shall 
be entered in the order book.’’ 


RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO PRIVATE 
Bitts.] On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was resolved, 
1. “ That this House will not receive any 
petition for private Bills after Friday, the 
25th day of this instant November, 2. 
That no private Bill be read the first time 
after Monday, the 6th of March next. 3. 
That this House will not receive any re 
port of such private Bill after Monday, the 
Ist day of May next.” 


Miuitia.] Lord Bridport appeared 4 
the bar with the Report of the Address to 
the Prince Regent. 
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Lord Milion, before the report waa 
brought up, wished to put some questions 
to the right hon. gentleman opposite, with 
respect to the disembodying the militia. 
It had always been understood, that upon 
the restoration of peace, the militia regi- 
ments were to be disembodied. He wished 
to know upon what grounds it was, that 
some regiments had been disembodied, 
while others were still kept up. This 
operated with peculiar severity upon some 
counties, while others were exempt from 
the hardship. It must be recollected, that 
the wives and children of militia-men 
were supported by county-rates, or by 
other rates, which fell equally on the 
county, It, therefore, now happened, that 
this pressure fell exclusively on some 
counties, and not upon others. It was 
also an amazing grievance to the men 
themselves, who had served through so 
long a war, and thought the moment 
arrived when they might rejoin their fami- 
lies, to find that they were still to be kept 
up, as if the war had still continued. 

Colonel Gore Langton could not let this 
opportunity pass, of expressing his high 
admiration of the conduct of the officers 
and men of the regiment of militia which 
he had the honour to command, who, after 
twelve years service, being called again 
from their native country, marched with 
an alacrity which did them the greatest 
honour, to the discharge of another service. 
He hoped and trusted that ministers would 
iake the earliest opportunity of convincing 
the militia, that it was not intended to 
keep them embodied a moment longer 
than was possible ; for the continuance of 
some of the regiments in service had ex- 
cited a strong sensation among them. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that with respect to 
tle legal part of the noble lord’s observa- 
tions, it must be remembered, that though 
we were at peace with one power, we 
were not at peace with all; and that there- 
fore, if the service of the country required 
it, government was fully justified in keep- 
ing embodied as many regiments of the 
militia as seemed necessary. If it were 
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not necessary to keep the whole embodied, 
how were those counties, whose regiments 
were retained in service, injured by the 
other counties being relieved from the 
burthen? Adverting to what had fallen 
from the hon. colonel who had so distin- 
guished himself in his command of a 
militia regiment, he readily acknowledged 
that nothing could be more creditable 
than the conduct of the regiment which 
that hon. gentleman commanded; and 
declared, that his Majesty’s ministers were 
anxious to take the first opportunity of 
which their duty would permit them to 
avail themselves, to effect the reduction of 
the militia altogether. 

Lord Milton observed, that the pream- 
bles of the Militia Bills ran, «© Whereas it 
is expedient, as a defence against inva- 
sion.” Now, really, he did not suppose 
there was any apprehension of our being 
invaded by America. 

The Report of the Address was then 
brought up, and agreed to. 

In answer to a question from Mr. 
Tierney, respecting the Army Extraordi- 
naries, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that he proposed to bring forward 
to-morrow the general account of the bills 
drawn on the treasury; but he apprised 
the right hon, gentleman that the account 
could only be very general, and that it 
was impossible, at this early period, to 
furnish the items or details. 

Mr. Tierney apprehended, from what he 
had just heard, that there was no proba- 
bility of knowing whether any mode could 
be adopted of furnishing a complete ac- 
count of the military expenditures occa- 
sioned by the war on the continent, which 
might be taken as the winding-up of the 
business. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rejoined, 
that he thought this would be utterly im- 
possible. 


Asstract OF THE Net REVENUE TO 


1orn Oct. 1814.] The following Paper 
was presented by Mr, Charles Grant, jun. 
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of the Customs and Excisr. 








Abstract of the Net Revenue. 


‘eT Propuce of the Revenue, in the Quarters and Years ending 
1813, and 10th October 1814: ae ee nguishing the Total Produce 





Quarter ended 
10th October 


Year ended 
loth October 


. | 
Year ended | Quarter ended 
10th October |) LOth October 








181s. 1813. ! i814 1814. 
CUSTOMS: i —| -——|—— 
ies iH ae &. 
Customs, - - adc . a 3 3905,936 i 1,567,749 |} 4,193,319 
Ditto - - + Annual Daties....| 1,400,679 | 2,731,091 | 1,507,353 | 2,636 902 


Ditto - - - War Taxes........ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, November 10. 


Lorp 
Liverpool, afier a short eulogium on the 
long and zealous services of lord Walsing- 
ham as chairman of the committees of that 
House, concluded by movingan Address to 
the Prince Regent, “ humbly to represent 
to his Royal Highness the faithful services 
of lord Walsingham, as chairman of the 
committees of that House, and the inde- 
fatigable attention devoted by his lord- 
ship, during a period of 20 years, to the 
private Bills in the House, which had so 
essentially contributed to increase the 
character of the proceedings of the House, 
and eminently to benefit the subject; and 
to pray that some mark of acknowledg- 
ment might be conferred upon lord Wal- 
singham for such services, he having, by 


infirmity, beencompelled to retire from the 
situation of chairman of the committees.” 





WALSINGHAM. | The Earl of 





This Address, after a few words from the 
lord Chancellor and ear! Fitzwilliam, ex- 
pressive of their approbation of the services 
of lord Walsingham, was agreed tonem. dis, 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY APPOINTED 
Cuairman or Commitrees.] The Earl of 
Liverpool, atter a few observations, urging 
the fitness of the earl of Shaftesbury to 
fill the situation of chairman of com- 
mittees, from whose ability and zealous 
attention already displayed in that office 
during a considerable part of Jast session, 
there was every reason to believe he would 
be eminently calculated to fulfil the duties 
of it, concluded by moving * That the earl 
of Shaftesbury be appointed chairman of 
the committees of that House.”’—Ordered; 
and also on the motion of the earl of 
Liverpool, * That the ear] of Shaftesbury do 
take the chair in all committees of the 
House, and in all select committees, unless 
any such committee should be specially 
empowered to chuse their own chairman.” 
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The Militia. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, November, 11. 


Tue Miciria.] The order for sum- 
moning their lordships, upon the motion 
of earl Fitzwilliam respecting the Militia, 
being read, 

Earl Fitzwilliam rose, and adverting to 
the value and importance of ithe militia 
establishment, illustrated the necessity of 
guarding it with peculiar jealousy. The 
several statutes which the legislature in 
its wisdom had enacted upon this subject, 
afforded, he observed, ample evidence of 
its solicitude to preserve that great con- 
stitutional force from any sort of violation, 
to prevent any perversion of it from the 
original objects of its institution. Those 
objects were, therefore, clearly defined 
by the law; and to apply the militia to 
any purpose not within the contempla- 
tion of that law, would, he apprehended, 
naturally claim the attention of parliament. 
Looking to the law in order to understand 
its letter and spirit, he was led to conclude, 
that there were only four cases in which 
it was provided that the militia should be 
called out or embodied: these four cases 
were invasion, imminent danger, insurrec- 
tion, and actual rebellion; and he held, 
that if the militia were embodied in any 
other case, the Jaw was directly violated. 
What then was to be thought of keeping 
the militia embodied at a time when none 
of the cases described could be said to 
exist? Under such circumstances, he de- 
cidedly thought that, according to law, no 
part of the militia could be embodied. 
This he ventured to lay down as a position 
sustained by the contents of the different 
statutes applicable to the question. Upon 
what ground the keeping of the militia 
embodied at present could be justified, he 
was wholly at a loss to conceive, peace 
being restored in Europe ; and in the pre- 
sent state of the country, he could not sup- 
pose that any of the cases he had men- 
tioned could be alleged to exist. It was 
not stated that there was any such serious 
apprehension of danger from abroad as 
these cases referred to, and it could not be 
pretended that the country was in any 
degree disturbed. He, indeed, felt him- 


self warranted in asserting that neither of 


these cases did exist, and therefore he 
maintained, that keeping the militia em- 
bodied was in direct violation of the law. 
Having said so much as to the law upon 
this subject, the noble earl proceeded to 
animadvert upon the grievances occasioned 
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by embodying the militia. The circum. 
stances of the men who were thus com- 
peiled to remain ina military establish- 
ment, were, he felt, peculiarly deserving 
of consideration. How many peasants 
and tradesmen, originally forced to enter 
the militia, were, by continuing the esta- 
blishment, denied the happiness they had 
promised themselves of returning to their 
homes and families upon the conclusion of 
peace! How many of that description 
were thus excluded from the enjoyment of 
their domestic comforts, which were no 
doubt comparatively few, but still they 
were the comforts of their condition, and 
the disappointment must be felt by them 
with aggravated seve rity ! But the mor- 
tification of these deserving persons who 
had already devoted a great part of their 
lives to the public service, was not the 
only grievance created by keeping the 
militia embodied; for the several town- 
ships of every county were aggrieved 
through their obligation to maintain the 
wives and families of such militia-men as 
were retained in service. Thus the coun- 
ties whose militia regiments remained em- 
bodied, were encumbered with the main- 
tenance of the wives and families of the 
men whose industry was rendered unavail- 
able for the benefit of these counties, 
while, bye-the-bye, ministers had thought 
proper, in disbanding some regiments, 
wholly to exempt from such burthens the 
counties to which these regiments be- 
longed. The noble earl concluded with 
moving “ for a return of the militia regi- 
ments which had been disbanded, and the 
time when the orders for disbanding them 
were issued, together with a return of the 
militia regiments which were still em- 
bodied.”’ 

Viscount Sidmouth said, that as the 
orders referred to on the motion of the 
noble earl, were issued from the oflice in 
which he had the honour to preside, he 
felt it necessary to address some observa- 
tions to their lordships upon the subject. 
The nobleearl had truly stated, that it had 
formed apart of the considerate wisdom of 
the legislature to make various provisions 
for the maintenance and application of our 
militia establishment. But in adverting to 
the several acts which, with regard to our 
great constitutional force, the policy of 
the legislature had thought proper to adopt 
as restrictions upon the prerogative of the 
crown respecting martial law, the noble 
earl had omitted to mention a case to 


which that force was rendered available, 
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namely, the recruiting of our regular army. 
But the authority of the crown was not, 
even independently of that case, by any 
means so limited as the noble earl ap- 
peared to think; for history afforded 
numerous instances in which the militia 
had been called out and embodied, when 
neither of the four cases existed which the 
noble earl had described. But it could 
not be disputed, that in a state of war the 
sovereign was legally entitled to call out 
and embody the militia of the country for 
its own defence. Such, indeed, had al- 
ways been the universal understanding ; 
and there was not a single clause in any 
of the acts upon the subject, to negative the 
power of the crown to call out the militia 
upon the existence of danger. He, how- 
ever, was free to admit, that the militia 
were not to continue embodied after that 
danger had ceased ; but to determine upon 
that cessation was left to the discretion of 
the executive, no doubt to a grave respon- 
sibility as to the exercise of that discre- 
tion. So much with respect to the law 
uponthis subject; and then as to the griev- 
ances and disappointments complained of 
by thenoble earl, who were they by whom 
that complaint could be consistently pre- 
ferred? The balloted man was stil] entit- 
led to his discharge at the end of five 
years, for which he was originally bound 
to serve ; and as tothe substitute, he was 
engaged to serve for years, or so long 
as the regiment in which he enlisted con- 
tinued embodied. Such were the terms 
of his oath. What contract, then, was 
violated with these men by the plan to 
continue the militia establishment em- 
bodied ? They had in fact no reason- 
able ground of complaint in being re- 
tained in the service, while the country 
unhappily remained in a state of war. 
The legality of so retaining them could 
not, he was convinced, be consistently 
questioned. In this, therefore, he totally 
differed from the noble earl, while he fully 
concurred with him in regretting the hard- 
ships alluded to; but these hardships arose 
out of the necessity created by the pub- 
lic exigency, which he alleged to exist, 
and to require the suspension of the order 
for disembodying the militia. With re- 
gard to the grievance mentioned by the 
noble earl, respecting the maintenance of 
the wives and families of such militia-men 
as continued embodied, he had the satis- 
faction of informing the noble earl and 
the House, that this point had been con- 
sidered by ministers, and that it was in- 
* 
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tended to relieve the counties to which 
the embodied regiments belonged, by de- 
fraying the expense of such maintenance 
from the public funds of the country. 
The noble viscount repeated, that under 
all the circumstances of our situation, it 
was found necessary to continue some of 
the militia embodied. The public exi- 
gency called for that proceeding, and 
unless some measure could be devised, 
equally expeditious and efficient, to keep 
up the public force of the country to the 
standard rendered necessary by that exi- 
gency, that proceeding could not be pro- 
perly dispensed with; but he could as- 
surethe House, that the proceeding would 
not be continued longer than the exi- 
gency which suggested it should continue 
to exist. 
he did not propose to make any objection; 
but he thought it necessary to assure the 
noble earl and the House, that as to the | 
regiments disbanded, no partial spirit, no | 
undue influence whatever, had any ope- 
ration, the application of the order to any 
particular regiments being in fact a mere 
matter of accident, before it was found 
necessary to prevent its general exten- 
sion—before his Majesty’s government 
saw the propriety, from peculiar circum- 
stances, of forbearing from any further 
reduction of our means of domestic de- 
fence, or of provision for the supply of 
our foreign exigencies. 

Lord Grenville thought it proper to af- 
ford the noble Secretary an opportunity 
of setting himself right, if he had not 
correctly understood the purport of his 
observations. But first, with respect to 
the law upon this subject. Before he 
came to the House he had great doubts as 
to the legality of the proceeding of mi- 
nisters, in ordering the militia to continue 
embodied, notwithstanding the conclusivn 
of peace in Europe ; and these doubts, in- 
stead of having been removed or shaken, 
were, he must confess, considerably 
strengthened by what had fallen from the 
noble Secretary of State. If, then, the 
ground stated by that noble lord were 
those only upon which it was proposed to 
rest, he should pronounce the measure of 
ministers to be totally unwarrantable. 
He should, however, reserve the right of 
changing his opinion, if other and satis 
factory grounds for this extraordinary 
measure should be advanced. But the 
noble earl had, in the course of his endea 
vour to justify this measure, offered argu- 
ments which were not only inconsistent 


To the motion of the noble earl 
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with the laws for regulating the conduct 
of the militia, but wholly irreconcileable 
with the principles of a free government. 
What did the noble Secretary mean by 
describing the laws respecting the militia 
as restrictions upon the prerogative of the 
crown? Did he mean that those laws only 
restrained the crown from subjecting 
the people of this country to martial law, 
while the fact was, that, according to the 
law of England, the crown had no right 
whatever to exercise such an authority, 
excepting in one case only, namely, in 
the event of actual invasion? If the noble 
Secretary thought otherwise, he was sure 
the learned lord on the woolsack would 
correct his error. The laws relative to the 
militia, no doubt, restrained the crown 
from using that force in any cases dit- 
ferent from those pointed out by the le- 
gislature, and these cases had been cor- 
rectly described by his noble frieud who 
brought forward the motion. But the no- 
ble Secretary alleged, that there was no 
clause in the Acts referred to, which dis- 
tinctly prescribed when the militia snould 
be disembodied. To his mind, however, 
the prescription appeared sufficiently dis- 
tinct: for hose Acts, in describing the 
cases of public danger in which the militia 
should be embodied, naturally poinied 
out when they should be disembodied ; 
that when the cause of embodying them 
should cease, the effect should cease also. 
Bot yet, according to the opinion of the 
noble Secretary, discretion was left to go- 
vernment to determine the time and cir- 
cumstances in which the militia should 
be disembodied. He, however, would 
venture to asser', that ministers were not 
Invested with any such discretion. The 
law described the causes for embodying 
this force, and the discretion of govern- 
ment was limited by the existence of these 
Causes. The noble Secretary, therefore, 
was under a complete misconception of 
the law. But the noble Secretary was 
not only misinformed as to law, but mis- 
informed as to fact: for history, to which 
the noble Secretary had thought proper 
to refer in support of his view of the sub- 
ject, was decidedly against him. From 
history it appeared, that since the original 
institution of the militia, four cases had 
occurred in which that force was called 
out and embodied :—first, in the seven 
years war; and although this country 
Was, at the close of that war, completely 
triumphant, it would be recollected that 
in the course of the war there was reason 
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to apprehend invasion ; indeed, the design 
to invade us was actually manifested by 
the enemy; and, under these circum- 
stances, the militia was embodied. The 
next case occurred in the course of the 
American war; but it would be remem- 
bered, that although that war commenced 
in 1774, it was not until America was 
joined by France, which had the power to 
invade this country, and until] Spain also, 
which had the means of asserting an in- 
vasion, manifested a disposition to enter 
into alliance with the enemy, that our mi- 
litra establishment was called out ; so that 
four years had expired after the com- 
mence ment of the American war, before 
it was attempted to embody the militia, 
and that noterionsiy in order to guard 
against invasion, which there was but too 
much reason '4 apprehend from the actual 
appearance’ of the combined fleet off our 
coast. ‘Te danger, indeed, of invasion, 
instead uf decreasing, continued to in- 
crease up to the very conclusion of that 
unfortunate war; so that in these two 
cases, to guard against mvasion was the 
cause for embodying ‘he militia, Such 
was the indisputabie testimony of history, 
which the noble Secretary had quoted in 
support of his opinion, Then, as to the 
third case, it wonld hardly be disputed 5 
lor without referring to written records, it 
was within the recollection of our own 
time, that in 1793 the militia was called 
out in order to guard against insurrection ; 
and the existence of that danger was not 
communicated to the House merely on 
the assertion of a minister, or through a 
passage in any inidividual’s speech, but 
on the authority of a secret committee, 
whose report was grounded upon a mass 
of evidence, That the cause assigned for 
ca}ling out the militia at that day was 
well-founded, he, from personal know- 
ledge, could satisfactorily speak; and 
through the existence of that cause, the 
militia was embodied even before the 
commencement of the war. Now, as to 
the fourth case, the noble Secretary could 
himself best tell as to the cause of calling 
out the militia at the commencement of 
the war, which terminated with the late’ 
peace. The noble Secretary, who was 
then the minister of the country, would, 
he apprehended, bear out the assertion, 
that the cause for calling out the militia 
at that time, was with a view to guard 
against invasion, which, indeed, the 
then ruler of France expressed his reso- 
lution to attempt, and actually made 
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preparation toeffect. Here were the only 
cases in which the militia were embodied 
since their original institution, and all 
were comprehended within the description 
of his noble friend. Where, then, were to 
be found the numerous instances which 
history afforded, according to the assertion 
of the noble Secretary, in which the militia 
were called out, when none of the cases 
described by the noble mover had any ex- 
istence? But, leaving the noble Secretary 
to revise his historical quotation, he would 
ask, upon another part of his speech, what 
was meant by the assertion that govern- 
ment was warranted in calling out the 
militia whenever the country was at war? 
If it was meant that a state of war justified 
the embodying of the militia without any 
reference to the apprehension of invasion 
Or insurrection, then the principle might 
be pressed to warrant the calling out of this 
force upon the existence of any war in 
India. But the fact was, that no such 
principle could for a moment be main- 
tained ; and it was his fullest conviction 
that if the measure of ministers, which 
gave rise to the motion, had no other 
grounds to stand upon than those stated by 
the noble Secretary, that measure was not 
only not legal, but grossly illegal. If there 
existed no ground of apprehension from 
the continent of Europe, and that appre- 
hension was removed by the peace, what 
reason could be assigned, what necessity 
could exist, for increasing the means of an 
internal defence in the present undisturbed 
state of the country? Why, then, should 
the militia continue embodied? What 
danger or apprehension of danger could 
be supposed to warrant such a measure ? 
The merchants had no doubt made loud 
complaint of their apprehensions from the 
activity of American cruizers, by which 
it was alleged that our ports were nearly 
blockaded ; but was it apprehended that 
there was any danger of an invasion of 
this country from America, to make the 
embodying of any part of the militia ne- 
cessary ? If so, then let recourse be had to 
parliament to consider and allot the pro- 
portion deemed necessary, so that the 
burthen shall be fairly distributed among 
the several counties. The noble Secretary 
had assured the House, that no partiality 
was intended in the allotment which now 
existed ; that it was through mere accident 
the militia of any county had been dis- 
banded while that of another was retained ; 
and farther, that those counties whose regi- 
ments were retained in service, should be 
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relieved by the public purse, from the 
burihen of maintaining the wives and 
families of the militia-men. But, did these 
assurances afford an adequate remedy for 
the evils complained of? It was the duty 
of the legislature to interpose upon such 
an occasion, not merely to remove partial 
pecuniary burthens, but to remove inequa- 
lity of service. The pecuniary burthen | 
was, in fact, but a trifling grievance, com- 
pared with the inequality of personal ser- 
vice, which the measure under discussion 
created, The noble lord concluded with 
repeating his opinion, that if the country 
were really in so deplorable a state as to 
apprehend invasion from America, and 
that therefore the militia, or any part of 
it, must continue to be embodied for en- 


suring our domestic defence, it was a sub- , 


ject proper for the consideration of the 
House, how the burthen of providing for | 
the force deemed necessary should be | 
equally divided. 
Viscount Sidmouth, in explanation ob- | 
served, that he had been much misunder- 
stood by the noble lord. He never as- 
serted that the militia laws were merely a 
restraint upon the prerogative of the crown 
from calling upon all bis Majesty’s subjects 
for military aid; all he meant to state was, 
that those laws were a restraint upon the 
crown, so far as regarded the special cases 
under which alone the militia were to be 
continued embodied. The instances quoted 
by the noble lord had also been quoted erro- 
neously, the militia having been continued 
embodied in the French and the American 
war, after all imminent danger of invasion 
had ceased. With respect to the war 
likewise that commenced in 1792, he was 
surprised to find that the noble lord’s me- 
mory had failed fim, it being the fact, that 
the secret committees alluded to by the 
noble lord, did not investigate the subject 
till a considerable period,—not till the 
year 1794 or 1795—after the militia were 
called out. In all the instances indeed, 
the militia were continued embodied long 
after all danger of invasion had ceased. 
In the late war, for example, all danger of 
invasion had ceased after the remnant of 
the French army returned from Moscow; 
at which period, if the principles of the 
noble lord were to heve been adopted, the 
militia ought immediately to have been 
disembodied. This served to prove the 
erroneous construction which the noble 
lord had put upon the militia laws; 4 
construction which was at variance with all 
the practice upon the subject. As to the 
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supposition of the noble lord, that he had 
hinted at any danger of invasion from 
America, it was completely unfounded ; 
all he had stated was, that the foreign and 
domestic calls for military service ren- 
dered it necessary that the militia should 
be continued embodied ; and however he 
might lament the inconvenience of the 
burthen that thereby ensued, the exigen- 
cies of the public service rendered it im- 
erative. 

The Earl of Donoughmore observed, that 
what had been already said upon the ques- 
tion immediately ides the House, ren- 
dered it unnecessary for him to enter at 
length upon the subject. He could not, 
however, help observing upon the partiality 
which appeared to have been observed in 
continuing some regiments of militia em- 
bodied, and disembodying others, and on 
the vacillation which seemed to have 
marked the conduct of ministers upon this 
point. Whilst important negociations 
were under their care abroad, they seemed 
to have nothing to do at home but to at- 
tend to the military service, and yet upon 
this subject the strangest inconsistency 
had occurred. His noble friend had, he 
thought, given an amply sufficient answer 
to the noble viscount, as to the legality of 
continuing part of the militia embodied. 
The noble viscount, however, seemed to 
intimate that this was to be so far rendered 
a permanent measure, that a special act of 
parliament was to be proposed to regulate 
it, Why this should take place without 
some better reason being assigned for it, 
he was at a loss to understand ; certain he 
was, however, that the proceedings of mi- 
nisters in disembodying some regiments of 
militia, and continuing others embodied, 
ought to be looked to with a watchful and 
jealous eye. The continuing the militia 
embodied, for instance, in the district of 
which his noble friend, the mover of the 
present question, was the natural protec- 
tor, was a grievous burthen ; whilst in Ire- 
Jand it was far from being a burthen, it 
was looked up to asa service of advantage 
and emolument, and afforded a consider- 
able patronage to the government. It 
ought not, however, to be endured that the 
government should convert into a source 
of patronage this partial measure of conti- 
rluing embodied a certain portion of the 
militia, What were the actual intentions 
of ministers, he knew not; but certainly 
10 Ireland there had been a strange jum- 
ble of marchings and counter-marchings, 
orders, and counter-orders, Nothing could 
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be more ridiculous, for instance, than their 
indecision respecting a trifling military 
question. The cavalry barracks at Cahir 
had been delivered up two years ago ina 
perfect state, whilst in the barracks of 
Clonmell, where the 15th dragoons were 
quartered, complaints were made that they 
were not sufficiently accommodated; and 
the infantry there also complained that 
they were too much pressed upon by the 
cavalry. In answer to these complaints, 
it was intimated that government had had 
before them for three months a question 
respecting the racks and mangers, but had 
not yet come to any determination upon 
it. Seriously, however, some information 
ought to be laid before the House as to 
that state of the continent, which, accord- 
ing to the noble viscount, created the 
necessity for this partial measure regard 
ing the militia. Upon this subject there 
never was a speech so remarkable for 
giving such little information as the Speech 
recently delivered from the throne, or as 
to any reason or necessity for calling par- 
liament together. With respect to Ire- 
land, ministers seemed to have forgotten 
that there was any such country forming 
a part of the United Kingdom. Not a 
word was said relating to it. It might 
have been thought, that after what passed 
towards the close of the last session, somes 
thing would have been said. At that 
period two Bills were passed, one of which 
was for the revival of the Act, known by 
the name of the Insurrection Act; and the 
other, for want of some more appropriate 
name, had received that of the gentleman, 
who, as Secretary, managed the affairs of 
Ireland, and who was supposed to take a 
particular interest in the measure, and was 
commonly called Mr. Peel’s Bill. These 
measures were proposed at a time when 
nearly all the Irish members were absent, 
and without any of that discussion or con- 
sideration which subjects of such import- 
ance demanded. He wished to ask whether 
either of these measures had been carried 
into execution in any part of Ireland ; and 
if so, with what effect? In a part of Ire- 
land with which he was more immediately 
connected, he had objected to the intro- 
duction of the operation of Mr. Peel’s 
Bill, because there was no previous ex- 
perience of any such measure ; whilst with 
respect to the Insurrection Act, they had 
experience of the operation of the former 
act of that nature. It was on this ground 
that he objected to the preference given 
by the government to Mr. Peel’s Bill. 
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He likewise was anxious to ask ministers a 
question relative to a subject which they 
wished probably to forget altogether—he 
alluded to the Catholic question. The 
person whose situation it was alleged was 
the principal obstacle to the concessions 
to the Catholics, had since been restored 
to his former territories and high func- 
tions, through the exertions of ministers ; 
and he wished to know whecher. that main 
objection being now done away, It was the 
Intention of ministers to propose any mea- 
sure jor the r iief of his Majesty’s Ca. 
tholic <abjects ? 

The Esrl of Lerpool, with respect to 
the militia, observed, that his noble friend 
had been misunderstood with regard to 
the Vill intended to ve proposed. ti 
was by no means * permanent measure, 
as novle er} «ho haw just sat down 
seemed to sn) pose; fut merely this, that 
for whateve © the militia continued 
embsdied, ‘he counties and townships 
should be exonerated from the expense, 
He lamenved as much as any one the 
burthen and inconvenience to which in- 
dividuals were exposed by continuing the 
militia embodied; but i) might be relied 
upon, that it would no longer be continued 
than the exigency of the public s«rvice 
required. Wah regard to Ireiand, he 
was not aware that the bills to which the 
noble earl had alluded had been applied 
in more than one instance; but he was 
persuaded that they bad operated in the 
way in which alone they were intended, 
namely, as preventive measures, and that 
to them the trarquil state of the country 
was in a great measure to be attributed. 
With respect to the question reg irding 


The 





the Roma Catholics, the noble earl must | 


be aware what his sentiments were upon 


that point; and that though he more par- | 


ticularly objected to the proposed conces- 
sions to the Koman Catholics on 
ground of the then situation of the sove- 
reign of Rome, yet that he had also other 
and strong objections to these concessions. 
As to the want of information regarding 
the state of the continent, it was of course 


the inevitable result of the pendency of | 


negociations involving complicated and 
most important interests, and during the 
pendency of which it of course fol!.wed 
that no information respecting them could 
be communicated to pariiament. 

The Marquis of Puckingham ob crved, 
that the noble viscour |1o:! been singulariy 


unfortunate in his remarks on the histori- 


The 


cal details of his noble relative. 





the | 


| 
| 
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noble viscount had said, that at the begin- 
ning of the seven years war there was no 
danger of invasion; mow, the fact was, 
that in 1756 so great was the danger of 
invasion, that German troops were called 
into this country in the contemplation of 
that event. As to the American war, the 
noble viscount had answered himself, by 
stating that there were only.6,000 men in 
the country at the time. In 1792, a: the 
beginning of the French war, it was true 
there was not much danger of invasion; 
but the danger of insurrection, which was 
one of the contingencies stated in the act 
as proper for the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative of calling out the militia, was 
imminent. The country on that uccasion 
were convinced of the necessity, and gave 
credit to the ministry for the motive. 
Ihe motives now alleged were the in- 
ternal and external calls for a military 
force. As to the necessity for troops to 
provide for the garrisons at home, to call out 
the militia for this purpose, while we were 
at peace with all the powers of Europe, and 
with a large regular force not employed in 
active service wasa violationofth Jaw and 
usage respecting this force And as to 
the foreign calls for Bish troops, the 
Prince Regent’s ministers were not justis 
fied in coming to pariiamen’ with this 
plea, when they refused to communicate 
even the fact of ther vemg coutinved on 
the continent since the conclusion of ‘he 
peace, As their lordships were ignorant 
of any grounds on which British troops 
could be employed abroad, and as we 
were at peace, not only with Europe. but 
with every country from which a possi- 
bility of invasion could arise, their lord. 
ships had sufficient motives tor agreeing 
to the motion, 

Lord Grenville said, he did not intend 
(0 prolong the discussion on a subject on 
which his noble relative had left hi Jie 
to say, tut to justify hiunself from the 
charge of being mistaken in the historical 
details which he had thought necessary 
to bring to their lordships’ recollection. 
He never had asserted that the commit- 
tees respecting the calling out the militia 
in 1792, had been formed i that year; 
but he had mentioned those committees 
as a proof that danger of insurrection had 
existed. The proceedings of the commit- 
tees also furnished an answer to the ques 
tion which the noble viscount had trium- 
phantly asked, whether the danger of in- 
surrection had not been immediately ex- 

| tinguished ? since it would be seen a yeat 
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after, from the details laid on the tables ; 








of those committees, that the danger had 
not disappeared. ‘Lhe result of the de- 
tails which he had adduced was, that the 
militia, in former times, had never been 


called out and embodied but under the- 


danger of isurrection or invasion ; and 
that when embodied, it was never kept up 
but when we were at war with powers 


within a few hours sail of our own coasts. | 


Did the noble viscount, when he denied 
that there was a danger of invasion in 
1778, remember the defenceless state of 
Ireland at that time, and the extraordinary 


measures to which, for the purpose of | 


guarding against invasion, thy govern- 
ment of that country was obliged to re- 
sort? Did he forget the immense political 
consequences which were the results of 
those measures? Did he forget that ali 
our army was at that time in America; 
that in Ireland there were no regula 
troops; that in England there were oniy 
6,000; thai France, our enemy, was dis- 
engaged tim any continental quarrel ; 
that Spain was at liberty to employ its 
power agains: us? It was in vain to deny 
it: the necessity for keeping up the mi- 
litia .t present, arose solely from our main- 
taiisc a large part of our regular force 
on the continent. This result rendered it 
necessary for the House to investigate 
every branch of that subject; whether 
there was any autho:'\v for such 2 pro- 
ceedins; whether the circumstances of 
the prest at time justified it; and whether, 
if the necessity and expediency were 
made manifest, a full representation should 
not have bern made to parliament, of a 
step which involved sucii an important 
consequence, not merely as the noble earl 
opposite had said, whether one county 
shuld pay a few pounds more than ano- 
ther, but the partial and unequal selection 
from among the subjects of this realm, of 
persons to be kept in time of peace in mi- 
litary array, subjected to military com- 
mand and military punishment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


British Troops ON THE CONTINENT.) 
The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that he 
should on Monday move an Address for 
the communication of the engagements 
entered into by this country with foreign 
powers, for the maintenance of British 
troops on the continent. It would not now 
be necessary to enter into farther detail, 
and he should merely move, that their lord- 
ships be summoned for that day. 


The Prince Regent’s Answer to the Address. 
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The Ear] of Liverpool said, that he had 
| stated at the ciose of ihe last sessiun of 
| parliament, that there was an engagement 
‘in which this country bad stipulated to 
‘keep up a force on the continent. From 
"circumstances, the ratification by the ovber 
powers had not been received by this 
. government, though we had signed that 
treaty. He was not aware, theretore, that 
it would be correct io lay the treaty in 
(form before parliament; but be had no 
doubt but that, wiiieut any motion on the 
subject, he should be enabled to lay be- 
tore the House the substance of the 
treaty. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne thought it 
his duty ‘o persist in his notice, as he 
| conceived it would be more convenient 
| that any discussion on the subject sbould 
‘take place om the day he had stated, 
l the ce¢h probably the nobie earl would be 

eto state grounds io induce him to 
withdraw or alter the form of his motion. 

The Lords were then ordered to be 
summoned on Monday. 


Covurt-Martiat on Captain Barcray. ] 
The Marquis of Buckingham gave notice, 
that he should on Monday move for a 
copy of the proceedings of the Court 
Martial on captain Barclay, and the ofli- 
ceis and men remaining, in consequence 
of the destruction of our fleet on Lake 
Erie. The object ef this mo ion was not 
to throw any impuiation on the oflicers 
and men, who had been honourably ac- 
quitted, but to shew the inadequacy of 
our force on th Lakes at the time in 
question, to the protection of our colonies. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, November 11. 


Tue Prince ReGent’s ANSWER TO THE 
Appress.] ‘The Speaker reported to ‘he 
louse, that the Louse attended his reyal 
highness the Prince Regent yesie:day 
with their Address, to which his Royal 
Highness was pleased to give this most 
gracious Answer :— 

“ Gentlemen; I thank you for this 
loyal and dutitu) Address. ‘The senti- 
ments which it conveys are fresh proofs of 
that attachment to his Majesty’s person 
and government which must always be 
most grateful to my heart, and of that re- 
gard for the honour and interests of our 
country which has so long distinguished 
the House of Commons, and so greatly 
contributed to raise this kingdom to its 
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present eminence among the nations of 
the world.” 


Financrat Papers.) Mr. Tierney wished 
to know if it was the intention of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
produce, amongst the Financial Papers 
expected by the House previous to the 
discussion on the supply, the outstanding 
and unfunded debt, as well as the surplus 
of the consolidated fund for the quarters 
ending the first of October, 1813, and the 
same period in the present year ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
swered, that there was no intention to 
withhold any papers usually expected at 
the opening of a session: but he must only 
say, that it would not be possible to pro- 
duce at this time any accounts relative to 
the application of the vote of credit for 
the present year. 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, observed, that all 
he wanted was precisely the same papers 
which were produced at this time last 
year, as connected with the service of the 
present year. 

The general accounts were then moved 
for, and ordered. On the question for the 
production of those relative to the vote of 
credit, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer explain- 
ed, that one million had been carried to 
the account of the army extraordinaries, 
and two millions to that of the navy, the 
details of which could not yet be furnished. 

Mr. Tverney was anxious to know, whe- 
ther the papers to be produced would ex- 
plain the enormous arrears in the branch 
of the army service, which amounted to 
no less than 13 millions ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer explain- 
ed, that the accounts would shew all the 
outstanding debts; but as the subsidies 
were so often paid by drafts from abroad, 
it would not be possible to say whether 
they were exactly correct. 


Seamen anp Marines’ Pension Bit. } 
Mr. Croker rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for leave to bring ina Bill for the 
encouragement and reward of petty ofli- 
cers, seamen, and marines, for long and 
faithful service. He briefly stated to the 
House the object of this Bill. For the re- 
ward and maintenance of the seamen and 
royal marines, when disabled by wounds, 
or absolutely worn out, a fund was pro- 
vided by the chest at Greenwich ; but for 
seamen who were discharged after a cer- 
tain length of service, though not abso- 
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lutely worn out, no reward was appointed, | 4 
The governor and commissioners of Greene | 


wich-hospital, though anxious to extend 
relief to that class of claimants, found 





Fa 






themselves restricted by the act of parlia- | 
ment, which expressly pointed out those | 


men only who were wounded, disabled, or 
worn out, as the specific objects of that 
fund. The intention of the present Bill 
was to do away that restriction, and to 
render the chest at Greenwich, and the 
Hospital there, available, as far as they 
would go, to all those petty officers, sea. 
men, and royal marines, whom a certain 
length of service entitled to claim such 
benefit. It was also the intention of the 


board of Admiralty, after a certain length | 


of service, to grant to seamen and royal 
marines a free discharge, with a pension, 
instead of that interminable service which 
now existed ; taking care to make the re- 
gulations as analogous to those of the 
army, as, upon a fair and liberal view, the 
two services would admit. Another ob- 
ject of the Bill was, to consolidate the 
funds of the chest at Greenwich with those 
of the Royal Hospital. At present they 
constituted two nominally distinct estab- 
lishments, with separate sets of offices, &c. 
having only one end in view. For the 
sake of economy, therefore, it was de- 
sirable in fact, as they were already in 
principle. These funds, thus united, 
would, he apprehended, be sufficient for 
the expenses likely to be incurred by the 
arrangements of the present Bill; but 
should they not cover the whole, that 
House, he trusted, would not be unwilling 
to extend its liberality towards so merito- 
rious a class of individuals. He begged 
to remind the House of one thing: at pre: 
sent, all the funds, out of which the pen- 
sions of Chelsea College were paid, were 
borne by the public; while those a 
Greenwich were paid by the seamen them- 
selves, out of their wages, &c. ‘The army, 
on the contrary, suffered no deduction 
from their wages; and he trusted, there 
fore, he did not form too confident a hope 
in believing, that should parliamentary 
aid be necessary to place the two services 
upon an equal footing, that aid would be 
cheerfully granted. ‘The-exemplary con- 
duct of the seamen and royal marines, had, 
on various occasions, called forth theit 
admiration and approbation. ‘They had, 
indeed, on various trying occasions, espe 
cially since the conclusion of the peace 
when, from the ships being on distant sia 
tions, and other causes, it was found i 
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possible to discharge them all with equal 
impartiality, given proofs of the greatest 
loyalty and devotion to their country. 
He concluded with moving, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for the encou- 
ragement and reward of petty officers, 
seamen, and marines, for long and faithful 
service.” 

Mr. Ward made some inquiry relative 
to the limitation of the half-pay, and how 
far it included masters’ mates and mid- 
shipmen ? 

Mr. Croker stated in reply, that it com- 
prized so many persons of different ranks 
and service, it was quite impossible for 
him to give at once the particular infor- 
mation sought for. So far back as last 
May, the Admiralty called for returns 


from the different fleets, of the length of 


services, &c. of those officers. These 
returns were not yet completed; when 
they were, it was meant to make a liberal 
distribution of masters’ mates for promo- 
tion, and also to select others for further 
employment: those not discharged would 
be retained in the ships still in commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know the number 
intended to be so disposed of ? 

Mr. Croker replied, it had not yet been 
decided upon. As officers of the descrip- 
tion alluded to, formed the germ of the 
future maritime force of the country, the 
number would be considerable, probably 
double the number usually on board, for 
those ships retained in commission. 

Mr. Benson begged to know whether 
masters’ mates and midshipmen would 
disqualify themselves for the intended re- 
muneration, if they entered into the mer- 
chant service ? 

Mr. Croker said, by no means; it was 
even meant that lieutenants should be en- 
titled to a similar extension, if they thought 
proper to avail themselves of it. The 
object of the Bill was to place them un- 
restrictedly with pensions, similar to those 
of the army, and under a certain classifi- 
Cation. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins suggested the ex- 
pediency of allowing a sort of retaining 
stipend to seamen, with a view of com- 
manding their services at a future period, 
should circumstances render such a step 
necessary. 

Mr. Croker said, that to a certain extent 
the plan in contemplation would form a 
sort of registry, containing the names of 
those entitled to reward; and one to 
which the country could, in case of ne- 
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cessity, resort, and command the services 
of the parties, or call on them to forfeit 
their stipends. 

Mr. Kose highly approved of the plan 
proposed by the Admiralty, on behalf of 
a numerous class of persons, who deserved 
well of their country. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill, which was read a first time, and 
ordered for a second reading on Monday. 


Court-Martiar on CoLonet QuENTIN.] 
Colonel Palmer rose and said, he was 
extremely sorry to have to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject in which it 
might be thought that he was actwated 
by personal motives: he alluded to the 
proceedings of the recent court-martial 
on colonel Quentin. As far as related 
to himself, there was nothing in those 
proceedings which affected him; for he 
trusted that his own character stood so 
perfectly unimpeached by them that it 
needed no justification. (Hear, hear, hear !) 
| It was for the sake of others, not for his 
own, that he now addressed the House. 
He was aware upon what delicate ground 
he stood; and in his endeavours to do 
justice to the case, he should be anxious 
to avoid entering into any topic that was 
not necessarily connected with it; it was 
not his intention, in moving for the pro- 
ceedings to be laid before the House, to 
complain of the sentence of the court- 
martial, but to confine himself to the ob- 
servations of the court upon the conduct 
of the officers, which were totally un- 
founded, but which had been made the 
| ground of censure and punishment in- 
| flicted upon them. He should abstain at 
present from any statement of what he 
had to offer, and in the interim should 
only move for the proceedings. Perhaps 
he might find it necessary to ground a 
motion upon those proceedings, but he 
did not wish to pledge himself to it. He 
was afraid he could not, consistently with 
the rules of the House, make the motion at 
that moment—(“ Yes, you can !”’ was ex- 
claimed by several members). If so, he 
should then beg leave to move, “ that the 
proceedings of the court-martial upon 





that House.”—The motion being handed 
up to the chair, 

The Speaker expressed some doubt as to 
the propriety of its form. He appre- 
hended it would be more regular if con- 
verted into an humble Address to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent; the House 





colonel Quentin be laid upon the table of 
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however would assist him, if wrong in his 
recollection. 

The mc::on was withdrawn, and shaped 
in the torm of av Address, which being 
read and seconded, 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, he felt the 
greatest astonishment in observing, that 
while the hon. member was hesitating 
whether to submit an immediate motion 
or a notice to the House, he had been 
cheered on by some members to the 
former proceeding ; and he presumed they, 
at least, were convinced, by what the 
gallant colonel had advanced, that the 
House ough: to accede to his wishes. He 
hoped, theretore, he should not be con- 
sidered as prematurely entering into the 
discussion in what he had to off-r to their 
attention, It appeared to him, indeed, 
that no sufficient ground whatever had 
been laid tor granting immediately the 
object of the hon. member; and he put it 
to the feelings, to the judgment of the 
House, whether there were not a thousand 
motives for negativing a proposition to 
submit the proceedings of any court, 
whether military or civil, to that House, 
unless very strong reasons were produced 
for such a proceeding. He, for one, cer- 
tainly thought it would be most inconve- 
nient to the public service He did not 
mean to say that it might not be very 
proper under some circumstances to yield 
such information ; but bere no arguments 
had been employed, no facts stated, no 
motives held out, for the adoption of the 
present measure. It surely would not be 
contended that the legal proceedings of 
any court were to be produced as a 
matter of course, because any hon. member 
might think proper to come down to that 
House and move for them, upon the mere 





assertion that they were unjust to this or | 


that person, without any information by 
which they could guide their conduct. 
If he understood the hon, gentleman 
rightly, be said that when the documents 
were produced, he should then be able to 
shew good grounds for calling for them. 
This was certainly reversing the ordinary 
proceedings of that Honse. If the hon. 
gentleman felt inclined to withdraw his 
motion, and convert it into a notice, it 
would then be for the consideration of the 

fouse, when that notice was brought for- 
ward, to determine upon what course it 
should pursue ; but if he pressed it now, 
in the absence of all reason and argument 
for acceding to it, he should feel it his 
duty, and he thenght it would be the duty 





of the House to reject it. 
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Colonel Palmer said, that as the right 
hon. gentleman wished for some facts that 
might justify the House in complying 
witb his motion, he would proceed to state 
—fHere several members called out “ give 
notice.’ ] 

The Speaker observed, that of course any 
thing which the hon. member wight deem 
important, as illustrating his motion, it 
was certain] y competent for him to deliver. 

Colonel Palmer said, that he was under 
the necessity of being absent from the 
country in a few days, as it would be ne- 
cessary for him to be at Paris, It must 
be some days before the members could 
read the proceedings, after they were put 
in possession of them, and the shortest 
delay was therefore of importance to him. 
But if any other member would undertake 
to give the notice, it might equally ac- 
complish what he wished. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had been desired 
by an hon. friend of his, the member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Brand) to give a 
notice, similar to that of the hon. colonel’s, 
for Tuesday next. It would certainly be 
desirable, however, that he should be 
present at the discussion, 

Mr. Tierney suggested, that the hon. 
member might be allowed to make his 
statement, though the House need not 
come to any decisive vote upon the ques- 
tion on the present occasion. 

Colonel Palmer said, he did not wish to 
enter into the merits of the question, till 
the papers were produced. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked, if Tuesday would 
he early enough for the hon. member. 

Colonel Palmer replied, that he was 
extremely anxious to bring the motion 
forward on Monday, if the House would 
permit him. Monday was accordingly 
fixed, and the notice was entered for 
that day, 


Princess CuartoTte or WateEs.] Mr. 
H. Martin begged Jeave to ask of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether it was his intention to submit to 
the House, in the course of the present 
session, any plan for an establishment for 
her royal highness the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sai, that 
he had received no commands from his 
Royal Highness upon the subject. 


Committee oF Supety.] On the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having moved, 
that the House do resolye itself into 4 
committee of supply, 
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Mr. Ponsonby inquired, whether, in the 
Committee on Monday next, it was in- 
tended to go fully into the state of the 
finances of the country, and into those 
objects for which the supply was required. 
Betore one shilling was voted, the country 
ought fairly to know the purpose for 
which it was applied. He, for one, would 
oppose any grant, not prefaced by the 
fullest information. 

The Chanceltor of the Exchequer said, that 
as the successive votes came forward, he 
should enter into such statements as would 
give all the necessary explanations ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment. 

Mr. WVonsonby replied, that the answer 
of the right hon. gentleman was not a 
satisfactory one. ‘The first vote that 
should be brought forward, calling for 
any large sum, whether to be applied to 
the naval or military service, he should 
resist, unless a general statement of the 
financial aflairs of the country was pre- 
viously given. 

The House then went into the Committee. 

Mr. Horner said, the Speech from the 
throne referred to arrears; and a paper 
had been laid upon the table, by which it 
appeared that, notwithstanding nine mil- 
lions had been anticipated last year for 
army extraordinaries, the arrears upon 
that service alone amounted now to not 
Jess than ten millions. Upon the general 
question of supply, he did not think it 
necessary tu dwell longer on this point; 
but he trusted a more detailed account 
how those arrears bad accrued would be 
given than what was contained ina mere 
slip of paper expressing their amount. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
certainly was his wish to give the House 
a3 much information as possible. He iad 
already stated, that it would not be pos- 
Sible to enter at present into the details ; 
but he should be prepared on Monday to 
State, in a considerable degree, the amount 
of expense incurred under each particular 
department in the Peninsula. Beyond this, 
however, be could not possibly go. At 
the same time, when the House compared 
what was called the enormous deficiency 
with the splendid events and advantages 
that had been gained, it would not think 
that the money had been misapplied. The 
expense this year of the war in France 
and Spain, hke the events which that war 
had produced, were beyond all calcula- 
tion; but as the subject was now happily 
at an end, it was his desire to explain, as 
far as possible, how those expenses were 
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incurred. Certainly by far the very larges® 
proportion arose from the armies in France 
and Spain; and till the opening of the 
exchange on those countries, it was im- 
possible to do more than provide for the 
immediate exigencies. 

Mr. Baring reminded the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that the House would expect from 
: him a particular account, as to how the 
| military accounts in Spain and Portugal 
had been audited. Considerable abuses 
had been stated to exist in the commis- 
sariat department; but he was most par- 
ticularly desirous to know what arrange- 
ment had been made with the court of 
Spain respecting its share of the expenses 
of the war. It was extraordinary, indeed, 
to be told, that the payments which had 
lately been made to that government were 
nothing but the arrears due to it, and that 
we should still have a large debt to pay to 
it. Lvery considerate person would ex- 
pect, on the contrary, that we had a large 
debt to be paid by Spain; and he hoped, 
that in our paying what were called mi- 
litary arrears, we should not be found 
cloaking a new subsidy. 

The Chancellor of vie Exchequer expressed 
his wonder, that if the hon. member had 
such important information to communi- 
cate relative to the management of the 
'commissariat in Spain, he had not ad- 
_ dressed it to the proper department. The 
government was always most anxious to 
| investigate and act upon such intelligence, 
and he hoped even now he would not fail 
to bring it forward for official inquiry. 
Where the hon. gentleman had learnt that 
we had professed to pay large arrears to 
Spain, he was at a loss to imagine. Spain 
certainly owed a large debt to this country ; 
but we were obliged to support the Spanish 
armies by means of considerable subsidies, 
and to pay also for their return. The Por- 
tuguese army was returned in the same 
manner; but as to any debt being due to 
Spain by this country, he was at a loss to 
understand what the hon. gentleman meant 
by it. 

Mr. Baring contended, that if this were 
the case, it was the duty of the right hon. 
| gentleman to show why one account should 
not be set off against the other; why, if 
Spain owed us money, we shoula be 
obiiged to find money to pay for the re« 
turn of her troops. Respecting abuses in 
the commissariat, he would state an anec- 
'dote on the subject. A friend of his had 
made a communication to the late Mr: 
Perc: val of these abuses; but the subject 
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was suffered to remain dormant. When 
the commissary came home, that was the 
time to bring them forward; but the gen- 
tleman was told, that if he had any par- 
ticular charge to bring forward against 
the individual in question, it would be 
looked into; but baving no such charge 
against that particular person, he declined 
further interference. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that being in the 
Treasury at the time in question, he must 
have heard of the circumstance, if it had 
been correctly stated ; but he could only 
say, that it had entirely escaped his recol- 
lection. There was no person more ready 
than Mr. Perceval to inquire into and put 
an end to abuses. Respecting the Spanish 
troops, they were in British pay, and those 
arrears were debts partly due to the troops 
themselves, The fact was, that the Spanish 
troops had been raised and served under 
the faith of a subsidy from this country 
to support them; at the time of the peace 
arrears were due to them, or rather to the 
different contractors who had supplied 
them with necessaries, and it would have 
been unjust to have called upon the 
Spanish government, embarrassed as it 
was at the time, to make good the en- 
gagements which had been made with the 
English government. 

Mr. Whitbread allowed the force of that 
observation ; but at the same time insisted 
that it should clearly be explained, whe- 
ther the sums which had been paid to the 
Spanish government since the peace, had 
in fact been applied to those purposes, or 
had been used for the despotic objects 
which Ferdinand had pursued towards his 
subjects. It was not enough to say, that 
a sum for a particular purpose had been 
paid tothe king of Spain: it should be 
shown that it had been properly applied. 
We engaged to pay the soldiers, not the 
government. The latter was, perhaps, 
receiving the stipend due to the former, 
and applying it to far different purposes 
from those to which it was intended by 
both nations; therefore, distinct informa- 
tion was peculiarly imperative, to satisfy 
those who conceived they had reasons for 
doubting the justice or propriety of our 
recent proceeding. And here he could 
not but congratulate ministers on the ac- 
guisition they had gained in the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, and who had so 
lately joined them, as he had been for 
years occupied in pointing out the neces- 
sity of a retrenchment in the national 
expense. He was sure that hon. gen- 
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tleman would gladly prove his sincerity 
by probing to the very bottom the nature 
of these demands, and controling or an- 
nulling such parts of them, as would not 
stand the test of open inquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the payments from this country had 
been made not directly to the paymasters 
of the Spanish forces, but through the 
medium of the Spanish government. Ne- 
vertheless they were so much under the 
control of the duke of Wellington, that 
there could be no doubt of their having 
been applied to the purposes for which 
they were intended. Since the peace, sir 
Henry Wellington had been the organ of 
those payments. With respect to his hon, 
friend near him, every one who was ca- 
pable of justly estimating his value, must 
know how happy he was in having ob- 
tained his services. 

Mr. Baring was desirous to know, whe- 
ther any sums had been paid since the 
conclusion of peace? Since the return of 
Ferdinand to Madrid? If so, why were 
they not set off against the debt due to us 
from the Spanish government ? Why was 
it to be supposed that on the conclusion of 
peace, when all the powers of Europe 
were anxious to reduce their expenses, 
Great Britain was rich enough to con- 
tinue lending her money without any 
specific object ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that sir Henry Wellesley, since the con- 
clusion of peace, had certainly entered 
into an agreement with the Spanish go- 
vernment similar to that with ‘the other 
powers of [urope in the treaty of Chau- 
mont, to provide for the return of their 
troops to their respective countries. 

Mr. Baring asked, whether there had 
not been an actual subsidiary treaty con- 
cluded with the Spanish government ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there had never been any positive 
subsidiary treaty with Spain; although, 
as the House well knew, two millions per 
annum had been advanced to that country 
for some years past, in order to assist her 
in the contest in whichshe was engaged. 

Mr. Whitbread inquired if the agreement 
on the part of Sir Henry Wellesley, to 
which the right hon. gentleman had al- 
luded, was of a loose verbal description, 
or whether it had been committed to 
writing ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated, 
that it was similar to that entered into at 
the treaty of Chaumont with the other 
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powers of Europe, and that the sum to be 
paid had in contemplation the shortest 
period, with one exception, of all those 
allowed for the return of the troops of the 
respective nations. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman had stated that sir Henry 
Wellesley had entered into an agreement 
with ‘the Spanish government. He 
wished to know with what government? 
It would probably turn out that the money 
was paid to the king, and employed in 
the persecution of the members of the go- 
vernment with which the agreement was 
concluded. The right hon. gentleman had 
by no means answered the questions which 
had been put to him. Had instructions 
been given to sir Henry Wellesley to con- 
clude the agreement; or had sir Henry 
Wellesley required any instructions for 
the purpose of enabling him to enter into 
the engagement? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the engagement for paying the stipu- 
Jated sum of two millions annually had 
been repeatedly before the House. 

Mr. Whitbread allowed that it had; but 
here was a separate engagement. ‘Lhe 
government of Spain having brought the 
war in which they had beeu engaged to 
a successful termination, and peace having 
been concluded, we engaged to pay a sum 
to that government for the purpose of 
enabling the troops to return to their re- 
spective homes. ‘That government was, 
however, overturned by the king, and it 
appeared probable that the money was 
paid into the hands of the k.ng; and that 
he was thus assisted in the destruction of 
the very body with which our engage- 
ment had been made. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that the hon. 
gentleman perfectly misunderstood the 
subject—[ lear, hear! from Mr, Whit- 
bread |. He hoped that he might be 
heard once for the hon. gentieman’s 
twenty times. The hon. gentleman would 
not expect that the House would be dis- 
posed always to hear him and no one else. 
The fact was simply this—-that at the con- 
clusion of the war, we had bound our- 
selves to pay to Spain a sum suflicient to 
enable the Spanish troops to return to 
their homes. ‘This agreement was exactly 
on the principle of that entered into by 
the treaty of Paris with the powers whom 
we subsidized. It was the same, whether 
it was made with the cortes, or with the 
king. In truth, he believed the king of 
Spain had returned before the conclusion 
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of the treaty of peace. Be that as it 
might, sir Henry Wellesley did, with the 
existing government of Spain, whether 
king or cortes, make an arrangement for 
the return of the Spanish troops. It was 
his duty to do so; and the engagement 
which he had made was confirmed by the 
British yovernment, although no formal 
treaty was entered into. Now, how this 
could be converted into the payment of 
a sum to the king of Spain to subjugate the 
members of the preceding government, 
he knew not. 

Mr, Whitbread was happy that the House 
should be relieved from the monotony of 
his voice by the beautiful modulations of 
that of the right hon. gentleman. It was 
not surprising that the right hon. gentle- 
man should be impatient to make up for 
his loss of time; and, indeed, he seemed 
disposed to say as much in his own person 
this session, as his two halves had done 
together during the last: a very few days 
would clear all his arrears in talking. Re- 
verting to the subject in question, it was 
quite clear that some written document 
existed, and he was determined, if possible, 
to have it. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that certainly 
there was a written document, but whe- 
ther it could be produced was another 
thing. He had no objection to the hon. 
gentleman’s determination. It had, for 
twenty years, been the hon. gentleman’s 
vocation to badger the Treasury-bench, 
by persevering in the practice of cross- 
questions, Now, for his own part—and 
he would recommend the same plan to his 
colleagues—he was prepared to take time 
to consider the propriety of acceding to 
demands for papers made by that bon, 
gentleman, and whenever the hon. gen- 
tleman pressed an immediate answer, to 
say—* We'll tell you to-morrow whether 
you shall have them or not.’ 

Mr. Whitbread assured the right hon. 
gentleman, without considering which of 
them was the badger or which the ¢errier 
of the Treasury-bench, that he should con- 
tinue the practice which he had pursued 
for twenty years, of asking questions on 
matters of public interest, whenever they 
might appear to him to be necessary, not- 
withstanding the remarks of the right hon. 
gentleman. If any of those questions 
should be addressed to the right hon, gen- 
tleman who had just exhibited so much 
coolness, and the right bon. gentleman 
should take until the morrow to consider 
of the reply, all that he would do would 
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be to put the question again on the mor- 
row; and this practice he would per- 
severe in with as much determination as 
it was his intention to persevere in the 
practice of speaking as often as he should 
think fit on any question when the House 
was inacommittee. He hoped the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not be induced by the evil example 
of his right hon. neighbour, to withhold 
information which it was consistent with 
his sense of public duty to communicate, 
although it might be asked by one not 
much in the habit of supporting adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Ponsonby trusted that the right hon. 
gentleman’s advice to his right hon. 
friend would not answer its purpose. It 
was now evident, that there were more 
agreements than one, and he hoped the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would see that their production was 
essential. The right hon. gentleman asked 
for a large sum, partly made up of the 
money granted to the Spanish govern- 
ment, when the war was at an end, and 
when Spain owed us an immense sum. 
This appeared to him to be a very grave 
and fit subject for inquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that he had never denied the existence of 
a correspondence involving the agreement 
alluded to; he had only denied that there 
had been any distinct subsidiary treaty. 
He was persuaded, that the House and 
the country would never have thought it 
right that any of our allies who had been 
fighting under our banners, should be dis- 
missed without the means of repairing to 
their respective homes. 

Mr. Baring acknowledged, that the 
more he heard of this business, the more 
suspicious it became. He repeated his 
right hon. friend’s hope, that the right 
hon. gentleman opposite would not per- 
suade his colleagues to abstain from an- 
swering any fit questions that might be 
put to them. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole complained of mis- 
representation. He never intended to be 
so presumptuous as to say that he would 
recommend any information to be refused, 
because it was asked by the hon. gentle- 
man. All he meant to say was, that if a 
paper was asked for, the propriety of 
the production of which he doubted, he 
would always recommend that the sub- 
ject should be considered before a hasty 
compliance was given. In other respects, 
s0 far was he from wishing to withhold in- 
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formation from the hon. gentleman, that, 
if it could be given with propriety, he 
would be most happy and most anxious 
to meet his wishes. 

The Resolution, That a supply be 
granted to his Majesty, was then agreed to, 

Mr. Baring gave notice, that on ‘Tues- 
day he would move for the production of 
the agreement which had just been the 
subject of conversation. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer express- 
ed his readiness to produce the substance 
of that agreement, although it would 
be impossible to produce the agreement 
itself. 

Lord Palmerston presented certain army 
estimates, by order of the House. 

General Gascoyne, adverting to the in- 
crease which had been made in the pen- 
sions of the widows of oflicers of the navy 
and marines, wished to know whether the 
noble lord intended to propose any aug- 
mentation of the pensions of the widows 
of officers of the army? 

Lord Palmerston replied, that the subject 
was under consideration; but that no spe- 
cific proposition could be made with re- 
spect to it, until the Army Extraordinaries 
should be brought forward. 
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Courr Martiat on Captain Barciay 
—Loss or THE FLotitta ON Lake 
Enc. | The Marquis of Buckingham rose, 
im pursuance of a notice which he bad 
given on a preceding evening, to move 
for the proceedings of a court martial 
held upon Captain Barclay and the sur- 
viving officers, for the loss of the flotilla 
upon Lake Erie. When he gave that 
notice, he flattered himself that he should 
be able to submit sufficient parliamentary 
grounds for the production of the papers 
in question; and if he succeeded in so 
doing, he imagined no opposition would 
be made to his motion. They had, in- 
deed, been published, in every newspaper 
and magazine, and his only object in now 
moving for them was to make them public 
official documents on their lordships’ table, 
that they might establish the fact, as far 
as they went, of either the good or bad 
conduct of his Majesty’s ministers. He 
had, however, by that sort of private com- 
munication which the courtesy of the 
House allowed, been informed, that it was 
the intention of ministers to object to the 
production of the papers, though upon 
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what grounds he was utterly at a loss to 
conceive. He would briefly communicate 
to their lordships a statement of what 
would be produced in those papers if they 
were laid before them; and it would then 
be for them to determine whether they 
should become official documents, or whe- 
ther what had been published to all the 
world should be unknown (le meant offi- 
cially) only to their lordships. ‘The cir-- 
cumstances of the case were the following : 
—Captain Barclay commanded the flotilla 
on Lake Erie, and it would appear, if the 
evidence was produced, that the command 
of that flotilla had been refused by captain 
Mulcaster, on account of its total inade- 
quacy for accomplishing its intended ob- 
ject. It could not be supposed, that, in 
stating that fact, he felt the slightest wish 
to throw any imputation upon the courage 
or zeal of captain Mulcaster. It must be 
perfectly evident that two persons equally 
anxious to promote the public good, and 
equally willing to act on any given ser- 
vice, might entertain a different feeling 
with respect to its practicability, accord- 
ing to the means and resources that pre- 
sented themselves. If, indeed, he were 
disposed to criticise the conduct of captain 
Barclay, he might, perhaps, say that there 
was a little rashness in it, when he ven- 
tured upon the expedition with such a 
knowledge as he possessed of the means 
that were within his reach. But, without 
going into that question, he would merely 
state, that captain Barclay did accept the 
command, and proceeded immediately to 
join the fleet. But, in what stater It 
appeared from the evidence adduced on 
the court martial, that for the purpose of 
strengthening this flotilla, and giving to it 
a more decided efficiency than it before 
possessed, he took with him one lieutenant, 
one surgeon, and nineteen rejected sea- 
men from the flotilla on Lake Ontario, 
Their lordships could not fail to recollect 
the statement which had been made on 
the first day of the session by the noble 
viscount at the head of the naval depart- 
ment, who boasted that every necessary 
supply had been amply furnished to our 
Ships on that station; and this powerful 
reinforcement sent by captain Barclay 
was, he thought, a pretty strong proof of 
the manner in which reinforcements were 
provided by the government at home, or 
Called for by the governor-general of 
Canada. When captain Barclay arrived, 
he found the flotilla in the most wretched 
state, deficient in equipments, deficient in 
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provisions, and deficient in men to man it. 
He applied to sir James Yeo for a supply 
of men, but none were sent; why they 
were not, let the noble lord explain. He 
was sure they did not mean to blame sir 
James Yeo; they did not mean to try 
him; they would not dare to do so; for if 
thev did, it would appear that he had 
no men to give. One hundred and fifty 
men, however, were supplied from the 
Dover, and with that force captain Barclay 
began the campaign. The flotilla was 
blockaded in Amherstburg by an American 
flotilla, double in numbers and doubly 
supplied with equipments of all sorts. 
Winter was coming on; provisions were 
scarce; so scarce, indeed, that a large 
portion of the inhabitants of the country 
had been living on rations issued from the 
king’s stores. Captain Barclay, thus 
situated, had no means of affording any 
assistance to general Proctor’s army but 
by attempting to force the blockade. 
With the spirit and intrepidity of a British 
officer he beganthe operation. In his first 
advance he got to windward of the enemy, 
and so far had the advantage of him; but 
the wind changing, he was driven off to 
leeward, and the consequence was pre- 
cisely what might have been expected— 
the whole flotilla was compelled to sur- 
render to the enemy. Such was the sub- 
stance of the evidence that would appear 
in those proceedings, if they should be 
produced. He also meant to move for the 
sentence of that court-martial, which 
stated, “ That the capture of his Majesty’s 
late squadron was caused by the very 
defective means captain Barclay possessed 
to equip them on Lake Erie; the want of 
a suflicient number of able seamen, whom 
he had repeatedly and earnestly requested 
of sir James Yeo to be sent to him; the 
very great superiority of the force of the 
enemy to the British squadron; and the 
unfortunate early fall of the superior 
officers in the action: that it appeared 
that the greatest exertions had been made 
by captain Barclay in equipping and 
getting into order the vessels under his 
command ; that he was fully justified, 
under the existing circumstances, in 
bringing the enemy to action; that the 
judgment and gallantry of captain Barclay, 
in taking his squadron into action, and 
during that contest, were highly conspi- 
cuous, and entitled him to the highest 
praise; and that the whole of the other 
officers and men of his Majesty’s late squa- 
dron conducted themselves in the most 
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gallant manner ; and did adjudge the said 
captain Robert Heriot Barclay, his sur- 
viving officers and men, to be most fully 
and honourably acquitted.” 

Such was the sentence; and one that 
went more directly to criminate ministers 
for the manner in which thev attempted to 
secure our Canadian frontier, so endan- 
gered and so attacked, he could not possi- 
bly conceive. What, then, was the ob- 
ject of his motion? It would give the no- 
ble viscount at the head of the Admiralty 
an opportunity of vindicating himself on 
a point where he certainly seemed to be 
culpable; for, whether justly or unjustly, 
there certainly did prevail a very general 
opinion throughout the country, that a 
great inadequacy of means in our naval 
preparations had becn suttered to exist. 
On the first day of the present session, the 
noble viscount produced a statement from 
his pocket, by which he professed his 
willingness that his conduct should be 
tried; and the oniy way of illustrating 
that statement was by facts. This, then, 
was one of those facts that might serve as 
an illustration. Where did it appear, ex- 
cept from the document in the noble vis- 
count’s pocket, that any vigour or efli- 
ciency had been manifested in the naval 
department? And was it possible for him 
to call for evidence upon that subject, 
more dispassionate, or betier calculated 
to enable their lordships to come to a 
conclusive opinion? It was the evidence, 
not of a party, but of honourable men, 
who were assembled to decide upon the 
conduct and character of a brother officer. 
Upon what grounds the production of 
those papers could be resisted, he knew 
not: it prejudged no question ; it would 
only prove or disprove, as far as it went, 
that the flotilla was or was not adequately 
provided with necessary equipments. If 
it were refused, what conclusion would 
the public draw? That the case of the no- 
ble viscount was one that would not bear 
the light—one that he was afraid to sub- 
mit to the inspection of parliament. He 
should wait with considerable anxiety to 
hear upon what principle the motion 
would be opposed, and should conclude 
with moving, “ That an humble Address 
be presented to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, praying that he would be 
pleased to order, that there be laid before 
that. House the proceedings of a court- 
martial held on captain Barcley, and the 
other surviving officers of his Majesty’s 
flotilla on Lake Erie.” 
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Earl Bathurst observed, that the noble 
marquis was mistaken in the fact as to the 
publication of the minutes of the court. 
martial, The parole evidence might, 
perhaps, have been made public; wut 
there was written evidence adduced in the 
course of the proceedings, wiich certainly 
had not been published. Ii, indeed, it 
even had been printed, his objection to 
laying it on the table would be equally 
strong; not because it would implicate 
his Majesty’s government, but because it 
would leave on record facts and statements 
highly prejudicial to the military and 
naval service of the country. If it was 
published in the papers and magazines of 
the day, as stated by the noble marquis, 
it would perish with the day; but if re- 
corded upon the Journals of that House, it 


would become a lasting memorial. Now, 
what was the state of the case? Not sim- 


ply as it had been detailed by the noble 
marquis, that captain Barclay went out, 
that he took the command of the flotilla, 
that he engaged with the enemy, and that, 
from inferiority of force, he was compelled 
to surrender, ‘The charges against him 
were, that he sought the contest, and that, 
considering the inadequate manner in 
which the flotilla was manned, he was 
thercfore blameable. He had also to an- 
swer two letters from sir James Yeo to 
sir John Borlase Warren, by which it ap- 
peared that he did not apply in sufficient 
time for reinforcements, and that rein- 
forcements were on their march to assist 
him. Among other papers which were 
submitted to the court, there was likewise 
an extract of a letter to sir George Prevost 
before the action, and another from sir 
George about a month after the action, 
Whoever inspected those last documents 
would find a great difference between 
them, for the first letter encouraged the 
idea of an attack. ‘There was also ano- 
ther paper containing the general orders 
issued by sir George Prevost, in conse- 
quence of major-general Proctor’s retreat, 
which severely reprobated his conduct. 
Indeed, there were hardly any words so 
strong which were not used against that 
general and another officer, in those or- 
ders, which animadverted likewise upon 
the conduct of the whole army as highly 
disgraceful. Was it, then, desirable that 


a record of that kind, so discreditable to 
that army, should be solemnly entered on 
their Journals, while it was possible that 
any explanations or statements might do 
away part of the imputations cast upon 
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it? That general order was written under 
the sharp sense of disappointment, and 
was probably expressed in much stronger 
language than subsequent investigation 
might justify, which was a much stronger 
reason why it should not become an ofli- 


cial document in that House. One of the 
statements made during the inquiry of the 
court-martial, was, that captain Barclay 
had not applied time enough for rein- 
forcements; and captain Barclay’s de- 
fence consisted of a strong recrimination, 
in which he maintained that his applica- 
tion was made in sufficient time. Sir 
James Yeo’s explanation upon this point, 
which had not yet been received, was 
highly important, and on that aeconnt 


also he should consider the production of 


the decument as highly objectionable. 
The sentence of 
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the court-martial was | 


considered by the noble marquis as con- | 


stituting a strong charve against govern- 
ment; but in point of fact, it was a strong 
charge against sir James Yeo, and not 
against government. 


So far as govern. | 


ment was implicated, he could state that 
naval equipments for the flotilla on Lake | 


Erie had been deposited at York before 
the commencement of the winter; but 
early in the ensuing spring that place was 
captured, and those stores fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think that any 
real advantages that could result from pro- 


ducing the papers, would compensate for | 


the inconvenience to the public service, 
which laying them before the House would 
be likely to create. 

Lord Grenville confessed, that he thought 
the first person who would rise to answer 
his noble friend would have been the 
noble viscount at the head of the Admi- 
raltv, who, he should have conjectured, 
could not possibly acquiesce in any oppo- 
sition to the production of the papers. 
He begged the nob'e viscount to consider 
In what situation he stood. He could not 
be ignorant, that there did exist a strong 
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IMpression throughout the country, that | 


there had been great misconduct mani- 
fested in the mode of carrying on the 
naval war with America. When that 
vas stated on the first day of the present 
session, the noble viscount met it, not by 
a general declaration that all had been 
done which cou!d be done, but by a state- 
ment of distinct facts, which he pledged 
himself to prove to that House. He could 
not suppose that any noble lord who sat 
there would be contented with the mere 
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pocket testimony of the noble viscount ; 
and it became him, therefore, to state 
those facts which he was prepared to 
establish, to their satisfaction. Conse- 
quently, his noble relative had brought 
forward a motion, not involving mere ges 
neral reasonings, not founded upon unsup-~ 
ported public rumour, but resting on the 
solemn verdict of a court-martial, sworn 
te speak the truth, and only the truth, 
That verdict, in contradiction to what the 
noble viscount had stated, that ample sup- 
plies had been sent out, and even antici- 
pated by the activity of government, 
expressly declared, that the wretched 
flotilla on Lake Erie was inadequately 
equipped and manned. Such was their 
defence of the case; but it remained to 
be proved by evidence. The noble earl 
said, that he had no objection to the pro- 
duction of the papers, on account of any 
disclosure which they might make, affect- 
ing the exertions and promptitude of his 
Majesty’s government. Itremained, how- 
ever, to be seen, whether all our disasters, 
year after year, in that quarter, had not 
arisen from the defective equipments of 
our naval force. Government ought never 
to have suflered the enemy to grow up 
into any strengta there; but, on the con- 
trary, when the long expected war with 
America broke out, they should have been 
prepared with means to secure our come 
plete ascendancy on those waters. The 
noble earl, however, said, that his only 
objection to producing the papers was, 
because of the inconvenience or injury 
which the public service might sustain. 
In the first place, he should recollect, that, 
even if those proceedings were not pub- 
lished in the public papers—as for himself, 
he did not know whether they were or 
not—yer, all courts of law and justice in 
this coautry, avd especially all criminal 
courts, which were siting on the life and 
honour of British subjects, sat, not with 
closed doors ; and therctore, whether pub- 
lished or otherwise, there could not, thank 
God, be one jot of evidence offered, but 
what was offered in the face of the coun- 
try, and in the hearing of all men. That 
objection, therefore, of the noble earl, 


 atnounted to nothing; and God forbid he 
| should ever live to see the day when the 


| 
} 


| 


' evidence which might be delivered ina 


court-martial, or any other court, should 
be considered by government as secret 
evidence ! There was nothing which could 


| be laid upon the table in those papers 


that had not been already discussed in a 
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court of justice. If the letter of general 
Prevost had been a secret dispatch, or a 
confidential communication, then there 
might be some reason for withholding it 
under particular circumstances; but, was 
it not something like an insult to parlia- 
ment, to tell them, that the general orders 
of that officer, which were published to 
the whole army and navy, and had be- 
come matter of public notoriety, was not 
a document which could be communicated 
to them? Were they to be thus told, in 
the very first step of the inquiry that had 
been challenged by the noble viscount, 
that investigation would be dangerous to 
the service, and that it would be grievous 
to officers to have a secret communicated 
to parliament which had been already 
disclosed in the proceedings of a court- 
martial? With regard to the defective 
equipment, he wished to have it remem- 
bered, that the sentence of the court- 
martial, in its outward appearance, in no 
manner considered sir James Yeo, but 
spoke generally of the defective state of 
the equipment. It was for parliament, 
therefore, to inquire whether that defec- 
tive equipment arose from the negligence 
of the government at home, or from the 
ineflicient exertions of a superior officer 
abroad. Were they to be told that the 
papers in question ought not to be put 
upon the table, because it might be pos- 
sible to shew that the blame rested some- 
where else? If that doctrine were ad- 
mitted, what paper could be called for, 
which, under such a possibility, might not 
be refused? Every just man must cer- 
tainly be anxious not to pre-judge any 
question; but, were mere possibilities to 
be urged, when nothing Jess than the loss 
of a British fleet was under consideration ? 


Court-Martial on Captain Barclay. 





| 


| House. 


He could not tell what might be the feel- | 


ings of the noble viscount, under such a 
defence as had been attempted; but he 
knew what his own would be, were he so 
circumstanced. ‘The noble viscount, three 
days ago, stated certain facts, upon which 
he professed his willingness to rest his de- 
fence ; and three days after, a friend of 
his rose to say, that none of those facts 
should be brought to an issue, because it 
was possible that the blame might be 
shifted to the shoulders of another. 
Viscount Melville said, he was glad he 
had abstained from rising till the noble 
baron had spoken. He really believed, 
with all deference to the noble baron, that 
he must have misunderstood every word 
that had fallen from his noble friend. He 
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did not state that the proceedings of the 
court-martial should be kept secret in ali 
future time to come, to screen this or that 
individual; all that he required was, that 
as they inculpated two officers of high 
rank, they should not be produced alone 
till the answer of those officers was re- 
ceived hy government: when that answer 
or statement should arrive, if the noble 
marquis then chose to move for the pro- 
ceedings, not only no objection would be 
made to producing them, but there would 
exist reasons why they should be pro- 
duced. The only question, indeed, was, 
as to the time when they ought to be 
brought forward: and his Majesty’s go- 
vernment was of opinion, for the obvious 
reasons that had been stated, that the pre- 
sent was not the fit time. A court-martial 
had been appointed to try general Proc- 
tor, and the result of it was daily expected ; 
as soon as it arrived, the whole of the 
papers might then be laid upon the table. 
With respect to what the noble baron had 
urged, as personal to himself, he could 
only say, that he took no documents from 
his pocket, nor referred to any there; 
he would repeat, however, distinctly, that 
supplies had been furnished to the utmost 
extent demanded ; and that if any noble 
lord should think proper to bring forward 
specific charges upon that point, he would 
meet them by those facts to which he had 
alluded on a former day: whether suc- 
cessfully or not, it would be for their lord- 
ships then to determine. 

Lord Grenville, in explanation, observed, 
that no sufficient argument had been urged 


| by the noble viscount to prove that the 


document moved for by his noble relation 
ought not now to be produced to the 
The noble viscount had, however, 
expressed his readiness to Consent to the 
production of these proceedings, when 
the proceedings of the court-martial on 
major general Proctor reached this coun- 
try. ‘To shew, therefore, his determina- 
tion to act with perfect impartiality, and 
to avoid the slightest suspicion of wishing 
for partial information, he, (although by 
no means convinced by the arguments 
adduced by the noble viscount) was ready 
to consent to the withdrawing of this 
motion ; and perhaps his noble relation 
would agree to withdraw it, relying upon 
the liberality of ministers to give inform- 
ation of the arrival of the proceedings 
of the court-martial on major general 
Proctor. 

The Marquis of Buckingham, vpon the 
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understanding that ministers would be 
ready to communicate these proceedings 
when the court-martial on major general 
Proctor arrived, and trusting that they 
would give information when that arrival | 
took place, agreed to withdraw his | 
motion. 





Navat ApMINISTRATION.] The Earl | 
of Darnley, adverting to what had passed | 
on the first day of the session, and to the | 
statements then made by the noble vis- | 
count at the head of the Admiralty, ob- | 
served, that he had determined to seize | 
the earliest opportunity of bringing for- | 
ward the discussion on the very important - 
subject of the conduct of the war with 
America, and particularly so far as re- | 
garded the naval administration ; and with 
this view he had framed motions, involv- | 
ing all the details offered by the noble 
viscount on ‘Tuesday, respecting naval 
aflairs. ‘These motions he had, according | 
to the usual courtesy, communicated to | 
the noble viscount ; but they had not met | 
with the reception that might have been | 
expected, after the readiness apparently | 
manifested by the noble viscount to meet | 
inquiry, and there was reason to suppose | 
that they would meet with opposition. | 
In order, therefore, that the least possible | 
delay might take place, he now gave 
notice of his intention to bring forward 
those motions to-morrow, and with that 
view moved that their lordships be sum- 
moned. Ordered. 


‘ 
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The Marquis of Lansdowne, in rising to | 
move “ an humble Address to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, praying he | 
would be pleased to order to be laid | 
before the House copies of any treaty or | 
engagements with foreign powers, for the | 
employment by this country of British ; 
or foreign troops on the continent,”’ felt it 
his duty to state to their lordships the 
reasons which induced him to press for 
copies of these engagements in preference | 
to the substance of them, which ministers | 
professed themselves willing to commu- | 
nicate. He was the more desirous to do 
this, that it might not be supposed that 
any undue pertinacity on his part induced 
him to persist in calling for authentic 
copies of these engagements, in which 
the country was so deeply interested. 
When they knew that this country was 
Now acting upon these engagements, that 
we had actually embarked to a great 
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extent in the performance of these en- 
gagements, and that a considerable army 
was now on the continent at our expence, 
in compliance with the terms of these 
engagements—when they knew also, that 
an enormous expence had thus been in- 
curred, it appearing by official documents, 
and by what had been stated elsewhere, 
that the excess of expenditure beyond 
the ordinary establishments of the army 
and navy amounted to $0 millions, it was 
surely not too much to ask that authentic 
copies of these engagements, under which 
the country was so pledged, and under 
which such an enormous expenditure had 
been incurred, should be laid before the 
House. It had been said, that the reason 
for not laying a copy of this treaty before 
the House, was, that it was not ratified. 
This objection, however, he conceived was 
of no avail; and he trusted he should be 
able to shew, that neither in form or sub- 
stance was there any valid objection to 
the production of this treaty. In point of 
form, there were precedents for the pro- 
duction of treaties which had not been 
ratified; and it must be in the recollec- 
tion of their lordships, that not more than 
five or six years ago the treaty entered 
into by two noble friends of his with the 
American government was laid before 


| parliament, not only although not ratified, 


but although it had been actually rejected 
by the president. In point of substance, 
if there was ground to suppose that a 
treaty would not be ratified, and that 
therefore by its production considerable 
interests would be committed, that would 
be undoubtedly a good reason for not 
producing such treaty to parliament. But 
what was the fact with regard to the treaty 
for a copy of which he now asked? It 
was not a treaty entered into between 
ministers, but between the principals 
themselves: it was atreaty made by those 
principals with one common interest in 


_view, and which all had equally bound 
| themselves to carry into execution. 


Sull 
more, it was a treaty now acting upon, in 
compliance with the terms of which, Bri- 
tish troops, and foreign troops in British 
pay, were now upon the continent; and 
under the operation of which this country 
Was incurring an enormous expenditure, 
and this, too, long after the termination of 
the war, and long after the annihilation of 
that great power erected in France by 
Buonaparté, and at a period when the 
agricultural and commercial interests of 
the country required that the burthens 
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upon them should be lightened in every 
possible way, in order that they might be 
enabled to enter into a competition with 
foreign countries. Were not these suffi- 
cient reasons for the production of a treaty, 
the execution of which drew with it such 
important consequences? Were not these 
sufficient reasons to shew that the terms 
of this treaty, of these engagements, should 
be authentically certified to the House in 
the only shape in which they could be so 
authentically certified, namely, by laying 
copies of them on their lordships’ table ? 
Were they, when parliament were called 
together to vote supplies to the govern- 
ment, to rest satisfied with the little or 
with the no information afforded them as 
to that state of the continent, or that situa- 
tion of public affairs, which could render 
such an enormous expenditure necessary 
at the present period? It certainly was 
not to be expected that any information 
would be given as to the state of the nego- 
ciations depending on the continent, or at 
the Congress ; but it might have been ex- 
pected that the Speech from the throne 
would have laid down some great principles 
as those by which the government would be 
actuated in the important discussions, in- 
volving so many great and momentous 
interests, so many high considerations 
which were now depending. He could 
not, however, shut his ears to the 
rumours that were afloat respecting in- 
tended arrangements in Europe—rumours 
which he was willing to hope were un- 
founded, but which came in a shape that 
gave too much reason to fear they were 
true. He spoke not of the Italian repub- 
lics, such as Genoa, Lucca, and Venice ; 


but he alluded more particularly to re- | 


ported spoliations in Germany, which he 


trusted might yet be prevented. It was | 


well known to every one how much, in the 
late war, was effected against the power of 
Buonaparté, by that feeling in Germany 
which arose out of local affections, and 
which engendered a spirit that rendered 
every German gentleman an officer, every 
German peasant a soldier. ‘To guarantee 
and secure these local affections, instead 
of tearing and separating them, ought to 
be the object of the great powers of Eu- 
rope; for upon the power thence derived, 
depended the stability of the whole sys- 
tem. This principle had been expressly 
recognized by the great powers of Eu- 
rope not nine months since, in their decla- 
ration at Chatillon, inwhich they expressly 
stated their desire to keep up and main- 
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tain those social relations upon which the 
security of states depended, and their 
abherrence of the principle of incorpo- 
rating states with others, on the grounds 
of convenience or expediency. Were 
these declared sentiments, was this pledge, 
thus solemnly given to Europe, so soon 
forgotten? They all knew the melan- 
choly consequences that had resulted from 
the unprincipled partition of Poland. 
From that partition was to be dated that 
overthrow of states, that scene of horror 
and desolation, which had been for a series 
of years experienced in Europe. ‘The in- 
habitants of Poland, thus torn from their 
accustomed relations, became the ready 
instruments of an adventurer, as Buona- 
parté proved himself to be, though pos- 
sessed of great military talents, and a 
daring ambition: even up to nearly the 
latest period of the war, 80 or 100,000 
of them were at his disposal ; and it was 
only to be attributed to fortunate circum. 
stances, that such a force was not ren- 
dered available by Buonaparté, again to 
renew his projects in Europe. Was this 
unjust principle of partition again to shed 
its baleful influence, and again to endanger 
the whole system of power established in 
Europe, which it was evident from past ex- 
perience could only betruly founded in the 
local affections and social relations of states? 
He alluded more particularly to Saxony, 
which it was positively asserted was to be 
dismembered, and to lose its national exis- 
tence. ‘Their lordships all knew how many 
important considerations had beenconnect- 
ed with the existence of Saxony as a power, 
the services that it had rendered, the happi- 
ness and comfort enjoyed by the people; 
yet it was said this nation wasto betornfrom 
its social relations, and made a dependency 
to another power; whilst Lusatia, which 
was called a modern acquisition (only 
three hundred years), was to be given to 
Austria, by whom it had been originally 
given to Saxony, for services rendered in 
the 30 years war. Had the powers of 
Europe derived no wisdom from the ex- 
perience of the melancholy consequences 
that resulted from the unprincipled parti- 
tion of Poland? Were they now to plunge 
into the same abyss of injustice, and, 
setting at defiance every principle of 
right, again destroy the social relation of 
nations, and tear up their local affections ? 
Would not this be paving the way for the 
very counterpart of what had so recently 
occurred to Europe ? Might it not induce 
some power to set up upon those very 
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principles of injustice, and to establish 
that formidable sway which Buonaparié 
so long held over Europe? Were they 
sure even that that extraordinary indivi- 
dual, although now circumscribed within 
the narrow limits of the island of Elba, 


would not re-appear in some quarter of 


Europe, to disturb its tranquiliity ? That 
he would not take another eagle flight, 
and again display ‘ the terrors of his 
beak, the lightnings of his eye.’ And 
what better hold could he then have than 
those principles of injustice, by which 
alone schemes of partition were upheld ? 
Was it to be alleged, that Saxony was to 
be dismembered, because she aided Buo- 
naparté? Could such a monstrous prin- 
ciple be for a moment maintained, without 
at least its equally applying to Austria 
herself? But how stood the fact? Austria, 
in a secret treaty with Saxony, gua- 
ranteed to that power its Saxon territories, 
and also the duchy of Warsaw. Buona- 
parté, in bis progress towards Russia, be- 
fore Austria was at war with him, over- 
ran the Saxon territories, and obtained 
possession of Dresden. It was then that 
the king of Saxony, seeing his territories 
over-run by the French troops, and his 
capital in their possession, had no other 
means of saving his people from military 
execution than by submitting to the con- 
queror. But after this the Saxon troops, 
in the glorious day of Leipsic, mainly as- 
sisted the cause of Europe, which, on that 
day, fortunately triumphed; and yet, as 
a reward for their services, the social re- 
Jations of their country were to be torn 
from them, and their independence de- 
stroyed! He trusted, however, that this 
would not be suffered: he trusted that 
the minister representing this country, the 
power and influence of which in Europe 
were now much greater than at the period 
of the partition of Poland, would strongly 
and with a determined spirit oppose so 
unjust and so unprincipled an attempt. 
He had thought it his duty to make these 
observations upoa the circumstances which 
had occurred, or which appeared to arise 
out of the state of Europe; and he should 
now conclude by moving “ an Address to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
praying for copies of the engagements en- 
tered into with foreign powers, under which 
British troops, or foreign troops in British 
pay, were now employed on the conti- 
nent.” 

The Earl of Liverpool declined entering 
into all the various statements of the noble 
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| marquis; not, he assured him, because 
he undervalued any one of the topics em- 
braced by his speech, but because he did 
not feel that he should discharge his duty, 
should he enter into disquisitiens on sub- 
jects which were not intended for discus- 
sion that day. A day of explanation 
must come, and when it arrived, it would 
be the duty of his Majesty’s servants to 
shew, not only that they had acted pro- 
perly, according to the conception they 
had formed of their duty, but also to ex- 
plain the principle on which they had 
acted. That day, however, was not ar- 
rived, nor could it be expected, till the 
field in which the whole continent had 
been acting was cleared, and left equally 
open toall. All the objects of the noble 
marquis’s motion might be gained in ano- 
ther way: but before that could be ac- 


| complished, it might be proper in him to 


state to their lordships what were the ob- 
jects of keeping a large British force on 
the continent at the present moment. 
Perhaps on this subject it might be said, 
why were not the first terms come to with 
France to this eflect, tliat the armies on 
all sides should be disbanded, without a 
Jefinitive treaty being come to, leaving 
to the Congress of Vienna to settle these 
terms? Now, according to his conceps 
tion of the matter, there was not one single 
step of the treaty of Paris marked with 
inore peculiar wisdom than another than 
this, that France was speedily dismissed 
out of the deliberation. She was the. ac- 
tual head and soul of the contest; there- 
fore it became necessary that as little 
time as possible should be spent in de- 
bating preliminary considerations as to 
her; and, whatever might be afterwards 
resolved upon as to the aflairs of France, 
that her immediate state, in relation to 
the other powers of Europe, should not 
be left for after-consideration, but should 
be settled at once. The policy of the 
treaty had been—and he conceived it to 
have been a wise one—to settle the fate of 
France in the first instance, and to leave 
the interests of the other contending 
powers to be adjusted afterwards. If 
the contracting parties had acted other- 
wise, the whole powers on the continent 
must have kept their full armies in pay, 
even after the terms of peace had been 
agreed on; and thus must this country 
have continued to maintain an army, not 
to the extent now complained of, but to 
the full extent of the force originally, and 
to the moment of the peace, employed by 
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her in the contest. Till the Congress was 
finally adjusted, it was obvious that the 
only safety for the parties interested was 
in their keeping up armies, not indeed to 
their original standard, but such, at least, 
as should place them in a respectable po- 
sition, in reference to their situation in re- 
gard to the affairs of Europe. It grew 
out of the nature of the circumstances of 
the case, that all the parties should keep 
up something like an army till every 
thing was adjusted. Was there any body, 
he asked, who would have recommended 
it to England to withdraw from this wise 
line of policy £ Would the noble marquis 
himself have recommended such a line of 
conduct to Great Britain? Would he have 
told her, that while other nations were 
providing for their immediate and pro- 
spective safety, by maintaining a respect- 


able position till the final adjustment of 


differences, she ought to look only to the 
husbanding of her resources ; and, on 
that principle, should withdraw her army, 
previously to a final convention? Te was 
satisfied, that not the noble marquis 
merely, but that no other person would 
recommend to any governmeut such a 
mode of proceeding. The mode of con- 
duct, however, to be observed by the go- 
vernment of this country, in the present 
instance, rested not on the same princi- 
ples as those which ought to govern, or 
might be supposed to govern, the conduct 
of other states. There were interests, in 
the importance of which all parties were 
agreed. ‘There had been, and always 


would be, shades of difference as to the | 
degrees of interest which this country | 
had, and ought to feel, in the concerns of | 


the continent. There probably, however, 


never was a great statesman who disputed | 
that it was wise policy in this country to | 
support Holland. He remembered that | 
the late Mr. Fox had declared it to be his | 
opinion, not only that great sacrifices | 


should be made by this country for the 
accommodation of Holland, but even that 
a war should be persevered in on her ac- 
count. He had never, indeed, heard any 
statesman dispute, that this would be a 
reason for carrying on a war once com- 
menced. Whether there was or was not 
a treaty, was, he contended, in such cir- 
cumstances, of little consequence; and 
therefore, whether there was or was not a 
treaty, so ought we to have acted. The 
question with him was not, whether this 
was a line of conduct on the part of this 
government growing out of a treaty, but 
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whether it was not one growing out of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case? It 
was, he submitted, a wise course to adopt 
on its own merits, without reference to any 
treaty or agreement; but, in addition to 
this, it was founded on a treaty signed at 
a period when the principal powers of 
Europe had agreed, for a stated period, 
and for their joint and common security, to 
keep up a stated force; and, if ever there 
was a time in which every thing was 
open, fair, and explicit on the continent, 
this was the time. Not only were the 
circumstances of this treaty known in this 
country, but most important proceedings 
followed in consequence in this country, 
particularly om the consideration of his 
Majesty’s Message, on the 20th of June. 
Not only were the circumstances of the 
transaction then alluded to, but they were 
even stated with greatparticularity. Though 
the continuance of the American war 
would then have justitied some vote of 
credit, yet it would not have warranted a 
vote to the extent demanded and granted ; 
the vote being not on account of the con- 
tinuance of the war with America, but tor 
the support of the British troops on the 
continent, till the state of Kurope should 
be adjusted and tranquillized, That vote 
did not pass without observation from the 
noble baron opposite; but still it was 
adopted, and passed nem. dis. He agreed 
that, as to the sums, and the manner in 
which they were expended, the most araple 
information should be laid before parlia- 
ment}; at present, in his opinion, the mat- 
ter was not regularly brought before par- 
liament. There would be a time for dis- 
cussing the business, and when that time 
arrived, he trusted he should not be want- 
ing. 

Lord Grenville said: I confess, my 
jords, ] am by no means satisfied with the 
concluding observations of the noble earl 
as to the form in which he proposes that 
the treaty shall be laid before the House. 
In fact, he has made no objection that I 
heard to the motion requiring that we 
should be putin possession of copies of all 
engagements with foreign powers, by 
virtue of which a large body of British 
troops have been retained upon the con- 
tinent. Parliament has never received any 
notification from the crown of this inten- 
tion;; and if to the Address the Prince 
Regent shall reply, that the treaty has not 
yet been ratified, and that the substance 
only can be given, then it will be early 
enough so to frame the motion, I doubt 
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whether the mere production of the sub- | the first time, to night stated some of the 
stance would answer the purpose in view ; | circumstances that led to this arrange- 


it may be laid upon the table, not as a 
treaty regularly entered into, but as an 
engagement signed and acted upen in 
contempiation of being raufied: it seems 
to me a little out of the usual practice for 
the [louse to move for the substance. I 
am not aware, under these cireumstances, 
if it be a regular mode of proceeding, and 
my noble friend is satisfied with such an 
amendment, that there is any thing left to 
be debated; but I trust that I shall be 
aliowed the liberty of saying a few words 
on some important points connected with 
this subject, upon which the noble earl 
has just touched. With regard to the 
constitutional part of the question, I must 
be permitted to say, that whatever respect 
and deference I may privately feel for the 
explanations given by any noble lord in 
his place, it appears to me that the consti- 
tution of the country requires that in no 
case of a measure of such momentous 
importance, of such a stupendous devia- 
tion from the ordinary practice in military 
aliairs, where a body of 40,000 men (I 
believe I much under-rate the number) is 
maintained in a foreign land during peace, 
shall the parliament be kept in ignorance, 
but that a distinct communication shall 
be made upon the subject. However 
exalted may be the character of the noble 
earl, any verbal communication from him 
can never have the weight that belongs 
to a formal measure from the throne, 
which this House has a right to expect 
under circumstances of such striking de- 
viation from precedent and_ principle. 
On a former occasion, the noble earl 
stated, that the notoriety of the necessity 


in this case would remove the danger of | 


its being converted into a precedent; but 
he must allow me to say, that it is from 
that very circumstance that I entertain 
the most apprehension of the conse- 
quences: it is the very ground on which 
all bad precedents are established—they 
are adopted from necessity, often most 
notorious necessity, and the pursuance of 
the system is justified by the previous 
practice. 1 beg also to observe, that the 
noble earl assumes a great deal too much, 
if he imagines that there is any thing like 
a general concurrence of opinion in the 
country as to the propriety of this mea- 
sure ; much more must be known than the 
noble earl has stated, or perhaps could 
state, before I can acquiesce in its justice 
and propriety, The noble earl has, for 


ment: on former occasions little has been 
remarked upon the deviation from the 
ordinary course by the immediate signa- 
ture of a definitive treaty with France, 
while the arrangement of the interests of 
the rest of Europe was left to discussion 
at the projected Congress. I, however, 
did express great doubt as to the wisdom 
of such a determination, because it neces- 
| sarily involved that which, in my judg- 
; Ment, was more calculated than any thing 
| else to lessen, if not almost to annihiiate, 
the influence of this country at the Con- 
‘gress. The consequence of a separate 
definitive treaty with France was to limit 
| completely and finally the claims of that 
_kingdom, while the possessions and de- 
|mands of all the other sovereigns were 
‘left undetermined; and the effect with 
_regard to Great Britain was, that by the 
| cession to France of all that was to be 
| yielded, we lost the only remaining hold 
| we had upon her, namely, the colonies, of 
|which we had during the war deprived 
her. It might, perhaps, be deemed an 
'expedient of political wisdom that both 
|England and France should be excluded 
‘from all share in the future continental 
"arrangements: as to ourselves it might be. 
/completely effectual, but France, from 
her local situation, could not be wholly 
/prevented from retaining an influence. 
From the position of England, the only 
| mode she had of securing by her influence 
, the success of the plans she had in view, 
| was by retaining the colonies obtained by 
| her maritime superiority, which she might 
| be supposed to have a right to hold until 
|her just claims were allowed, and until 
France was reduced within those limits 
that would maintain the security of points 
where we had the deepest interests staked. 
To instance the case of the Netherlands ; 
no statesman, or no man who assumed to 
himself the title of a statesman, could have 
calculated upon the future situation of the 
| Low Countries : it was a point that deeply 
concerned Great Britain, and it would of 
course demand our earliest attention. 
What have we done? The other powers 
of Europe, it seems, have, or pretend to 
have, no interest in the Netherlands. 
Austria rejects them, Prussia does not 
require them, and the burthen of retaining 
them was thrown upon Great Britain; 
whereas, if we had signed only prelimina- 
ries of peace, instead of a definitive treaty, 
we should have kept them until it was 
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necessary to exert all the powerful in- 
fluence we possessed at the moment of the 
signature of these preliminaries. Above 
all, we should have been able to prevent 
that which has worked the deepest injury 
to this country—the delay that has taken 
place in the settlement of the affairs of 
the continent. I cannot admit that the 
silence of any noble lord is to be con- 
strued into an assent; and if no remark 
was made on this side of the House upon 
what passed on the 20th of June, it was 
not to be imagined that concurrence was 
given in a measure like that which we 
now see exposed. Let the noble earl, 
however, remember, that at that time it 
was stated that the Congress was to be 
immediately assembled. When two of 
the sovereigns of Europe were ona visit 
to this metropolis, it was even said that 
their stay would necessarily be restricted 
by the great arrangements immediately to 
take place, in which they were so deeply 
involved. Had I even been in my place 
at that time, and had remained silent 
upon the subject, had I even given my 
assent to the speech of the noble earl, [ 
should still be entitled now to say that I 
dissent, because then I knew that some 
short period must necessarily elapse before 
Europe was restored to perfect tranquillity. 
I should have acquiesced in the vote of 
credit perhaps, because some of our troops 
were, I believe, actually then in France, 
and some short period must be allowed 
for their return. But, undoubtedly, a 
different view of the subject presented 
itself the moment it was known that the 
arrangements, in which this empire ought 
to have borne so great a share, and which 
were expected to be made immediately 
after the signature of the treaty of Paris, 
was to be adjourned indefinitely ; so that 
to the moment I am now speaking, we 
have had no intelligence that the Con- 
gress has yet proceeded to a single discus- 
sion. During this interval we have been 
employed in diminishing our influence, in 
surrendering the power that we naturally 
possessed, and we are now endeavouring 
to re-establish it, to regain the ground we 
have lost by the adoption of the course 
which the noble earl insists was the wisest 
plan that could be conceived. In conse- 


quence, however, of this wise plan, in 
my cpinion, we are now enduring the bur- 
then of the maintenance of this immense 
force on the continent. Some persons 
might have thought-that the old modes 
of concluding peace, established by the 
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united experience of mankind for ages, 
would have been preferable to these new- 
fangled schemes with which the noble 
earl is so much delighted ; by the former 
we should not now have felt the weight 
under which the country groans in a time 
of peace; and the arrangements, in the 
speedy termination of which we were so 
much interested, would long ago have 
been concluded. Into the precise nature 
of these engagements, when they come 
before us, there may or may not be occa- 
sion to enter more at large; but at pre- 
sent it appears that the reciprocity of the 
contract is somewhat extraordinary ; it 
compels this government, at an immense 
expense, to maintain an army upon the 
continent. It is true, that the other 
powers are to do the same; but Austria, 
| without any such treaty, would, as a mat- 
| ter of course, maintain a force in ber terri- 
tories. Prussia would likewise have an 
| army, especially if Saxony were placed in 
{her hands, Upon this country only is 
| there a disproportionate pressure, since we 
should have no interest to retain any part 
of our forces on the continent. We have 
| had the wisdom, upon this new-fashioned 
| 
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scheme, first to throw out of our hands 
| all the advantages that our influence gave, 
and then we are to regain them by means 
of a large force, at an immense charge to 
| the subjects of this country. But some ad- 
ditional inducements are held out to recon- 
cile us to the change of system. We are 
told that the eflect of this large military 
power will be to settle the minds of the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands. Whether 
such will be the consequence, I know not, 
but I must say, that to me such a settle- 
ment of the minds of the people as is pro- 
duced by the over-awing presence of a 
strong military force, is not so consoling 
as tothe noble earl. With regard to the 
effect in other quarters, however grievous 
may be the expense, however large the 
force in proportion to our narrow means, 
and however alarming the precedent, I 
believe that it will give us no advantage 
over Austria, Prussia, or France: the 
quality of the force needs no eulogium, 
since it forms a part of the British army ; 
but the quantity is most inadequate to ac- 
complish any such purpose as ministers 
seem to expect.—I have said thus much at 
present; a question of such magnitude is 
by no means exhausted ; but it will remain 
to be considered more fully when we have 
had the experience of the result of these 
happy and wise measures in supporting 
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the influence of Great Britain in the final 
settlement of continental Europe: the ef- 
fects, up to the present time, have been 
only the annihilation of our influence, 
and the addition of an enormous burthen 
to the heavy weight which the nation has 
already to sustain. I wish it to be under- 
stood, that I do not state that there was no 
necessity for these measures ; but [ main- 
tain, that as yet no such necessity has been 
proved, since a distinct, precise, and 
formal explanation can alone be satisfac- 
tory to parliament. With regard to the 
operation of such plans upon the general 
pacification of Europe, | can only say, that 
it will be a dreadful moment when it does 
arrive—when a treaty is laid upon the 
table, in which the name of any British 
negociator shall be found sanctioning in 
any way that system of aggrandizement, 
extension, and partition, which is to be the 
basis of a final establishment, and of which 
my noble friend truly said, that ithad been 
the origin of all the calamities of Europe. 
What line of conduct we are pursuing 
upon that subject I know not: what means 
remain to us of influencing the final de- 
cision of aflairs, I venture not to pro- 
nounce ; few and insignificant I fear they 
are. Whatever may be the issue, this 
consolation I sincerely trust we shall pos- 
sess; that if instead of hailing the re- 
establishment of legitimate authorities and 
of national independence (as with grateful 
hearts we did last year, when a triumph 
was gained in favour of those rights for 
which we boasted that we fought and con- 
quered) we are doomed to witness the 
signature of a treaty, by which it shall be 
for ever registered in the page of history, 
and handed down to posterity, that no 
nation has a right to her independence, 
that the power of the strong is the only 
law, that the rapacity of ambition is to be 
the only rule of justice, that such is the 
lesson, confirmed and sanctioned by the 
united voices of assembled sovereigns, and 
that such is the result of the long, arduous, 
and eventful contest, in which we have 
shed our blood and exhausted our revenue, 
—this consolation, I say, I trust we shall 
enjoy, that when the noble earl lays such 
a treaty upon the table, he will accompany 
it with a sincere Jamentation that all our 
efforts had been unavailing to avert the 
evil, with a firm protest against it, and 
with a strenuous declaration, that it is an 
insult to the common sense, and a violation 
of the rights of the civilized world, and a 
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breach of the sacred principle recognised 
in that solemn instrument quoted by my 
noble friend. I cannot consent by entering 
into separate and particular cases, to imply 
a doubt upon the subject. I cannot allow 
myself to argue whether it would or would 
not be an act of injustice to transfer the 
people of Saxony, hitherto the happiest 
people of Germany, to whose army you 
were indebted for the victory of Leipsic, 


| and for many of the consequences of that 


success, from the authority of their ancient 
and venerable sovereign, to place them 
under the dominion of a family, of whom 
they know nothing, and for whom they 
can feel no attachment. I cannot per- 
suade myself, notwithstanding what passed 
last year in this House, to argue the ques- 
tion, whether men are to be treated I:ke 
herds of cattle, like beasts who are to be 
sold, and not like men, who have a right 
to make a choice, and for whom the go- 
vernment is only administered in trust for 
their benefit. It would, I confess, have 
been high gratification to me, if the noble 
lord had told us that in these principles 
his Majesty’s ministers concurred: small 
as our influence might be, yet in the main- 
tenance of the principle of the indepen- 
dence of nations, that influence would 
have been well employed, and the fair 
character of this country would never 
have been stained with the guilt of being 
a party to the recognition or confirmation 
of any establishment, founded on a system 
so destructive as that for which the go- 
vernment of this nation now is contending. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne had no ob- 
jection to the addition of the word ‘ sub- 
stance,” so as to make the request for 
« the copy or substance”’ of any arrange- 
ment. In alluding to the expenditure in- 
curred by the maintenance of an army 
abroad, his lordship did not mean to ob- 
ject to it ifthat army werenecessary. As 
yet, no such necessity had been esta- 
blished, and it would be a question for 
future discussion. 

The motion having been altered accord- 
ingly, it was agreed to nem. con. 
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Estimate oF THE Navy Dest.| Mr. 
Croker presented to the House, pursuant 
to their Address to the Prince Regent, the 
following 
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ESTIMATE of the Desr of his Majesty’s Navy, on the 30th of September 1814. 
NAVY. Particulars, Total. 

For Bills payable at Ninety days date, for Naval £. s dd, 

Stores, Slop Clothing, Bedding, &c. secoceeeee 721,213 1 $ 
For Stores delivered into His Majesty Yards, for 

which Bills were not made out on the 30th Sep- 

tember, and for Bills of Exchange accepted .... 252,762 
For Wages to his Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards = 220,000 
For Halt-Pay to Sea Officers .....scsescsecessereeree = 196,394 
For Wages unpaid on the Books of Ships paid off 235,657 
For Wages due to Ships in Sea Pay, on 30th Sep- 

CT commnnmncnnmnnwmmnnmnn TAB am we «86, s. ad. 
3,229,437 — Il 
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VicTuALLinGc,—As by Account received from the 
Commissioners of Victualling. 


For Bills payable at Ninety days date. for Pro- 
visions, Shee, Bee. ssccsvseesesssesnevversersesscene $999,890 6 6 
For Provisions delivered, and Services performed, 
for which Bills were not made out on the 30th 
September .....ccccccccccccees secees ceencccccesccescecs 17,945 16 5 
For Bills of Exchange ......sccscscccccossccsecsorseeee = 73,428 1 — 
For Wages to the Officers, Workmen, and La- 
bourers, employed at the Ports........ss-seseseeees 12,506 17 9 
For Short Allowance Money to the Companies of : 
his Majesty’s Ships in Pay, and those which ; 
bave been SOMO secsessssccvsssicesssssecccssesseces «=: 30,985 17 8 : 
853,976 18 11 ; 





Transports,—As by Account received from the 
Commissioners of Transports. 


For Bills payable at Ninety days date, for Freight 

of Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of 

War, Medicines, Hospitals, and other Expenses 

for sick Seamen, and for Miscellaneous Services 1,135,653 18 9 
For Freight of Transports, Prisoners, Medicines, 

Hospitals, &c. for Sick Seamen, for which Bills 

were not made out on the 30th September...... 2,957,211 12 11 








4,092,865 11 8 
8,176,279 11 6 
Depuct the Balance remaining in the hands of the Treasurer 
of the Navy on the 30th September.........£.642,699 16 10 Ps 
And the Sum remaining of the Supplies 
granted for the year 1814, not issued from} 340,582 8 — 
the Exchequer on 30th September......... 983,202 4 10 











Shows the Desr of the Navy, on the 30th September 1814, to be £.7,193,077 6 8 









(Signed) Wm. Suietp, 
H. Lecce. 
Percy Fraser. 














SUBSTANCE OF THREE CONVENTIONS, SuP- and Paris, concluded at London, the 
PLEMENTARY TO THE TREATIES oF CHAU- 29th of June, 1814, on the part of his 
MONT AND Paris,] The Chancellor of the Majesty, the Emperors of Austria and 
Exchequer, by order of the Prince Regent, Russia, and the King of Prussia. 





presented the following Memorandum : Foreign Office, Nov. 10, 1814 


Substance of three Conventions, Supple-| “ Three Conventions, supplementary to 
mentary to the Treaties of Chaumont | the Treaties of Chaumont and Paris, were 
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agreed to and conciuded at London, on the 
29th of June, 1814, by the plenipoten- 


tiaries of his Majesty the Emperor of 


Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the 
Kine of Prussia, by which the sovereigns 
respectively enpage {oO maintain, on a 
war establishment, 75,000 men, namely, 
60,000 fout 15,000 horse, ontil the 
arraitgements future state 
of the powers of burope, which, accord- 


and 

respecting the 
ing to the above-mentioued 
Paris, were to be se guiated at the Congress 
of Vienna, should be Completed. 

“ His Majesty reserves thereby to bim- 
gelf ihe power ol turnsbiay bis contingent, 
comfurmaily to the $tu article of the 
Treaty of Chanmont. 

«The flioeh Contracting Parties engage 
to emiypioy these armies only by common 
consent, and in the spirit and for the end 
of their above-meunoned alliance. 

«The acts of ratification oj these con- 


ventions on the parts of the Experor of 
Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the } 


King of Prussia, have not vet been re- 
ceived in London.” 


Navy Estimatres—Bitts or Crepir— 
Excuequer Biits.] The several accounrs 
of Navy debt, Exchequer bills, and biils 
of credit, having been referred to the 
committee of supp y, the Tlouse, on the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
resolved itself into the sa:rd commiitee, 

Sir Georze Warrender observed, thatunder 
the existing circumstances of the war with 
the United States, the committee must be 
aware of the necessity of our retaining a 
large naval force. A considerable portion 
of our present establishment was, in fact, at 
present employed in operations cn the 


enemy’s coast, and in the protection of 


our own commerce in various parts of the 
world. It would therefore be unnecessary 


for him to do more than state the number of 


seamen which it was proposed to vote ; 


adding this remark, that the following | 


votes would relate not to the extraordinaries 
of the navy, but merely to the flect afloat. 
le then moved, © Tiat, 70,000 men be 
employed for the sea service, for the year 
18153; including 15,000 marines.” "This 
Resolution being agreed to, sir George 
next moved, “ ‘That for the wages of tire 
said 70,000 men, the sum of 1,615,2501. 
be granted to his Majesty; being at the 
rate of Il 15s. Gd. per man per month, 
for thirteen months.” 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he could not allow 
these votes to pass without a few obserya- 
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tions. It was now but a few days more 
than three months since the separation of 
parliament, at which period no person 
could imagine they would be called to- 
gether again so soon. What the causes 
were of their re-assembling, he confessed 
himself unable to explain. The Speech 
delivered from the throne had not assigne 
ed a single reason for this unexpected oc- 
currence. For himself, he conjectured, 
and the votes now proposed confirmed 
him in that opinion, that the want of mo- 
ney was the cause which had induced his 
Majesty’s ministers to advise the calling 
together of parlrament at the present mo- 
ment. If he was right in this supposition, 
there was strong ground for requiring that 
the financial minister of the country 
should enter into a general statement of 
our financial situation. He had read the 
Speech from the throne several times, in 
the hope to find in it some cause assigned 
for the meeting of parliament, but he had 
not been so ingenious as to discover any 5 
and he was persuaded that the oldest 
member in that House could not recollect 
an instance of parliament having been 
called together—the supplies having been 
voted—three months after that period, 
without the statement of some reason for 
such a proceeding, either from the throne, 
or at least from the mouths of ministers. 
‘lo deny the present vote would seem pe- 
culiarly bard, and, indeed, was impossible, 
consistently with a due regard for the 
public service; but he declared, that he 
could not willingly vote any sum, until 
some official explanation was given of the 
nature of our situation. As connectedwith 
this subject, be could not help comment- 
ing on the unheard-of proceeding which, 
it the public prints were to be believed, 
had taken place between the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
sone of those who were called the monied 
interest. A communication had been 
made to these gentlemen, that government 
wanted no loan, with a view to dispel any 
apprehension that the public securities 
would be further depressed. Other mea- 
sures had then been resorted to for the 
perpose of obtaining money. ‘The coun- 
try had, however, seen a meeting of the 
most respectable merchants of London, 
having in the chair a gentleman, formerly 
a representative of the city, and so ex- 
tremely well-disposed towards his Majes- 
ty’s present government, as to have cha- 
racterized them as the best and wisest mi- 
nisters that ever lived; and yet this very 
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individual had declared, that the measures 
proposed by ‘the best and wisest minis- 
ters that ever lived’, respecting the bond- 
ing system, were the most destructive to 
commerce that ever had been devised. 
All this was a strong indication of the 
great distress of the Treasury for money, 
and required explanation. He trusted 
the right hon. gentleman could  satisfac- 
torily account for them, But, at all events, 
he hoped that, before he called upon the 
House to vote further large sums of mo- 
ney, the right hon. gentleman would 
break through the silence which be had 
hitherto observed, and give the committee 
such an explanation of the real financial 
situation of the country, as would warrant 
him and every other gentleman in cencur- 
ring in the votes proposed to them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to the right hon. gentleman’s assertion, 
that it was unusual to call parliament to- 
gether at the close of a year during which 
they had already been sitting, observed, 
that he was sure the committee could not 
forget how frequently that had occurred. 
And with respect to the declaration of the 
causes which called for the meeting of 
parliament, in his opinion, there never had 


been one more complete than that com- | 


prehended in the Speech with which his 
royal highness the Prince Regent had 
opened the present session. The right 
hon. gentleman, although he had acknow- 
ledged that it would be inconsistent with 
a due regard to the public service to de- 
cline acceding to the vote proposed to the 
committee, had accompanied that acknow- 
Jedgment with a desire that he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) would previously 
enter inte a general statement of the 
finances of the country, If, by that ex- 
pression, the right hon. gentleman meant 
that general winding up of the financial 
accounts which was familiarly termed 
the Budget, his answer was, that it was 
impossible to comply with the right hon. 
gentleman’s wish at the present period of 
the year; because those accounts were 
necessarily in such a situation, that nothing 
of an accurate nature could be inferred 
from them. But if the right hon. gentle- 
man was only anxious to know what were 
the intentions of the Treasury, as recently 
alluded to by himself, he should have no 
objection whatever, although he bad meant 
to bring the subject forward in a few days, 
to anticipate that period, and to make to 
the right hon. gentleman’s inquiry as sa- 
tisfactory an answer as was in his power, 
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In doing this, he was convinced that he 
should shew the committee, that all the 
right hon. gentleman’s surmises and sus- 
picions were unfounded; and that there 
was nothing in the state of our finances 
extraordinary or alarming, or which 
should call upon them to treat ministers 
with any great degree of severity on the 
subject. 

The right hon. gentleman had con- 
demned the communication which he 
(‘he Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
thought it his duty to make of the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s ministers not to re- 
quire another loan. The fact was, that 
a false alarm, grounded on vague and un- 
founded reports, had become so prevalent, 
that it became necessary to contradict it; 
and he had adopted the mode which ap- 
peared to him the best for that purpose. 
He repeated, that although in a few days 
he should have spontancously explained 
the financial measures which he had in 
view, yet that he had no objection what- 
ever to make the statement at the present 
moment. In the first place, then, it was 
not his intention to propose any loan, any 
funding of Exchequer bills, or any mea- 
sure of a similar nature. All that he 
should move for would be the grants usual 
at the early part of the session—the ordi- 
nary votes—the annual taxes—and a grant 
of Exchequer bills, to renew the Exche- 
quer bills which it would be necessary to 
pay off. Tle should also propose, that of 
two sums of Exchequer bills, amounting 
together to fifteen millions and a half, 
which were annually renewed from year 
to year, twelve millions and a half should 
be provided for; thus considerably dimi- 
nishing the unfunded debt, Lastly, he 
should propose the renewal of the vote of 
several years past, providing for outstands 
ing Exchequer bills. 

The right hon, gentleman had adverted 
to another subject, which he (the Chau- 
cellor of the Exchequer) was desirous to 
explain to the committee. The commit- 
tee would well recollect, that in 1813 
(after some temporary regulations with 
respect to the warehousing of goods im- 
ported into this country) a General Ware- 
housing Act was passed, by which Act 
goods imported into this country, and 
subject to a high duty, were allowed to 
remain in the public warehouses for three 
months, if not previously taken out by the 
merchants, either for home consumption 
or for exportation. In 1809, when the 
continental system of hostility to our com- 
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merce was in full activity, and in conse- | originally limited by the Warehousing 


quence the goods in our warehouses could 
find no ready vent, it was thought advise- 
able by parliament to invest the lords of 
the Treasury with a discretionary power 
to extend the time to a twelvemonth. 
Subsequently to that period, and up to the 
end of last year, this indulgence was 
freely and liberally granted. Afier the 
glorious successes of the allies, however, 
had occasioned many of the continental 
ports to be opened, the lords of the ‘Trea- 
sury considered it advisable to diminish 
the irregularities which this indulgence 
necessarily occasioned, and which threat- 
ened the revenue with considerable dan- 
ger. They felt that the time was ap- 
proaching when it would be expedient to 
recur to the ancient system. Under this 
impression, the lords of the Treasury, on 
the 25th of November last, issued an or- 
der, which he would read. [Here the 
right hon. gentleman read the order, which 
stated the reasons which induced the 
Treasury to fix the Ist of June, 1814, as 
the period beyond which the special in- 
dulgence which they had been accustom- 
ed to grant should not extend.] In the 
month of May, however, several represen- 
tations were made by respectable mer- 
chants, that notwithstanding the success 
of the allies had opened many of the con- 
tinental ports to British commerce, yet 
that the severity of the winter had pre- 
vented them trom sending their goods 
out; and they prayed, therefore, for an 
extension of the time during which they 
were to be permitted to remain in the 
public warehouses. The severity of the 
winter being notorious, and forming one 
of those especial circumstances specified 
in the act of parhament, the lords of the 
Treasury were induced, on the 10th of 
May, to issue another order, extending 
the period of their former order from the 
Ist of June tothe 30th of October, ac- 
companying this indulgence with a dis- 
tinct declaration and notice, that if the 
goods were not cleared out of the ware- 
houses by that time, the provisions of the 
Warehousing Act would be strictly en- 
forced. Nothing could be more positive 
and precise than the terms of this notice, 
which he would take the liberty of read- 
ing to the committee. “ In granting this 
renewed indulyence, however, my lords 
desire it may be distinctly understood by 
the parties interested, taat their opinion 
continues the same as to the expediency 
and propriety of resorting to the period 
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Act for goods to remain in bond; and 
they direct that notices be given to such 
parties, that unless all goods that have 
been in bond the time thereby limited, 
are taken out before the 30th of October 
next, they positively wiil be proceeded 
against agreeably to law; my lords being 
of opinion, that the indulgence has been 
already too far extended.” Yet, to his 
great surprise, several persons not long ago 
represented to him that they had never 
heard of this order! Others, who al- 
lowed that they had heard of it, said, that 
they did not expect it would be insisted 
upon. The Treasury, however desirous 
to diminish the irregularity of the revenue 
accounts, was as desirous to do this with 
the least possible injury to individeals. 
The lords of the Treasury, therefore, and 
the earl of Liverpool in particular, had 
several interviews with the persons who 
conceived themselves to be aggrieved by 
the determination to entorce the order of 
the 10th of May; but the apprehended 
hardship appeared to them likely to affect 
only a particular description of goods. 
Among these, the principal was coffee; 
owing to the three or four years of exclu- 
sion from the continent, a great quantity 
had been necessarily accumulated. The 
Treasury consented to extend the period 
of indulgence with respect to cottee to 
twelve months. Bark, owing to the same 
circumstance, and to the act of parliament 
which had prohibited its exportation, had 
also considerably accumulated, as had 
likewise barilla. An extension of twelve 
months was therefore granted with respect 
to those two articles. ‘The rigit hon. gen- 
tleman, taking his commercial and finan- 
cial, as he did his political information, 
from the newspapers and magazines, had 
talked of the enforcing of this order as a 
resource to which the ‘Treasury applied 
in the absence of other means of raising 
money. ‘The committee would, however, 
be surprised to learn, that the whole 
amount of the duties due on the goods 


lat present warehoused did not exceed 


1,200,000/. ‘To one half of these goods the 
extended indulgence had been granted. Of 
the remaining half, ahalf wouid be exported. 
So that all that the revenue would derive 
from this * harsh and violent proceeding,’ 
as it had been termed, would be the pro- 
digious sum of $00,000/.! And, be it 
remembered, that even with respect to the 
payment of this sum, a special indulgence 
had been granted, It was to be paid in 
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three montis, by four instalments ; so that 
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only 75,0002. was to be paid down, He 
was persuaded, therefore, that the com- 
mittee would agree with him, that if it 
was right to enforce the system which 
parliament had sanctioned, it was impos- 
sible to adopt more mild and cautious 
measures for the enforcement than those 
which had been resorted to; and as a 
further illustration of this, he would state 
the proportion which the principal excise- 
able articles affected by this order (upon 
which, if upon any, it must bear hardly, 
on account of the greater amount of duty 
chargeable) bore to the total consumption 
and export of the preceding year. ‘That 
of French wine, from the most accurate 
accounts which could be procured, was 
1-50th, of other wines 1-8th, of fercign 
brandy 1-60:h, geneva 1-30ch, and rum 
2-220:h. With respect to the general 
policy of ‘he warehousing system, he was 
perfectly ready to admit its value and im- 
portance; but this he would say (and it 
was an opinion which he was prepared to 
justity by facts), that unless the time pre- 
scrived by the Act were observed, and the 
accounts kept with a strict regularity, the 
revenue would be very seriously endan- 
gered. It was certainly unfortunate, that 
the persons who had communicated with 
the Treasury on this subject, were not those 
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who were interested in the property in| 


question; the consequence of which was, | 


that they had not been able to point out 
any practical remedy for the evil of which 
they complained, by which, at the same 


conformity to the law as it at present 
stood. ‘The right hon. gentleman cone 
cluded by apologizing to the committee 
for having trespassed so long on their 
attention. 

Mr. Baring declared, that the subject 
which had just been treated by the right 
hon. gentleman, was one of the greatest 
commercial importance, not to London 
only, but to the whole empire. It seemed 
the determination of the right hon. gen- 
tleman to break up the bonding system. 
Towards the close of his speech, the right 
hon. gentleman had certainly evinced a 
different disposition ; but the whole of his 
argument at the beginning went to show, 
that the continuation of that system was 
not consistent with the security of the 
public revenue. The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that there were two distinct 
questions to be solved—whether the in- 
tention of government to break up the 
bonding system was right—and, if right, 
whether it had been done in a way that 
was fair to those who were interested. 
W hat he particularly complained of was, 
that the right hon, gentleman, in all his 
interviews with the parties concerned, had 
never given a fair explanation of his pur- 
pose; and it would not be until to-morrow 
morning that the merchants would be ren- 
dered aware of it, by being informed ot 
the present debate. From all the ac- 
counts which he had heard of those inter- 
views, it appeared, that after the merchants 


, had exhausted their cloquence on the 


time, the revenue would not be injured; 


but had insisted on an abstract principle, 
the justice of which it was impossible to 
admit, namely, that the indulgence should 
be unlimited, and that the 
should be permitted to leave their goods 
in the public warehouses for as long a 
period as their convenience might require. 
Nothing could be more injurious to the 


merchants | 


revenue than the admission of such a prin- | 


ciple. It would be impossible ever to wind 
up the public accounts. At the present 
moment, the Excise accounts exceeded a 
thousand folio volumes! Unless, there- 
fore, a stand was made, and a fair and 
regular usage resorted to, every thing 
would be thrown into confusion. He re- 
peated, that he was friendly to the ware- 
housing system ; he was even prepared to 
propose a considerable extension of the 
indulgence which the existing Act grant- 
ed ; but he considered it indispensable, as 
# preliminary step, to wind up matters in 





right hon. gentleman and his colleagues, 
they were dismissed without receiving any 
satisfactory answer from ministers of their 
intention. As to the declaration of the 
right hon, gentleman, that the greatest 
pains had been taken to apprise the mer- 
chants of the determination of the ‘Trea- 
sury to enforce the order of the 10th of 
May, it should be remembered, that since 
the existence of the bonding system, the 
same expressed intention had been kept 
impending over the heads of the merchants 
in every successive order. Was it strange, 
therefore, that the merchants should still 
conceive that the intention would not be 
carried into eflect? Indeed, it was only 
within two months of the period prescribed 
by the order of the 10th of May, that any 
serious apprehensions were entertained by 
the commercial world, of the determina- 
tion of the Treasury. ‘The consequence 
was, that goods were forced out of the 
country, at a season of the year when tt 
was difficult to obtain a market, and when 
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the rates of freight and insurance were 
necessarily increased. The committee 
would, perhaps, allow him to explain the 
bonding system. What the merchants 
understood by it was this:—In old times, 
certain goods paid a duty on importation, 
and received a drawback on subsequent 
exportation. By the bonding system, 
goods on importation were lodged in public 
warehouses, for the purpose of being either 
exported, or absorbed into home consump- 
tion ; and it was only in this latter case 
that the duty was paid on them. It was 
essential to the welfare of the mercantile 
interest that this system should be con- 
tinued. All the principal ports of France 
enjoyed a similar indulgence. To the 
merchants of this country it was indis- 
pensable that they should be permitted to 
import and warebouse goods, and leave 
them thus warehoused for any number of 
years, and export them at pleasure, and, 
in fact, be entirely unnoticed, unless they 
drew them into home consumption. ‘This 
privilege the merchants desired, and this 
they enjoyed, until the right hon. gentle- 
man thought proper to break in upon it, 
If he understood the merchants rightly, 
they had distinctly expressed their readi- 
ness, if any abuse existed, to endeavour to 
rectify it in any way that the Treasury 
might point out. But no—nothing less 
than the destruction of the bonding system 
would satisfy them. ‘The consequence 
was, that all the goods warehoused must 
cither be drawn into home consumption, 
or be sent abroad. Now, of some of these 
goods there was an accumulation of ten 
years consumption; and what possible 
good could be derived from forcing people 
to carry them away under circumstances 
of such disadvantage? At some future 
day he would move for the appointment 
of a committee, to inquire into the benefits 
which woald result trom the establish- 
ment of a complete bonding system; and 
he would venture to predict, that if such 
a committee were appointed, the commer- 
cial interest would convince it of the ad- 
vantage of such a system. As to the 


number of books at the Excise-office, if 


the Customs and Excise-oflices did not 
know how to manage their accounts, if 
they had 1,000 ledgers, and had got those 
books into confusion, it by no means fol- 
lowed that the benefits which would ac- 
crue to the country from the continuance 
of the bonding system should therefore 
be withheld. If government had puzzled 
shemselves with the forms of office, it by 
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no means followed, that the merchant 
should not have the benefit of placing 
those immense quantities of goods, for 
which there was no consumption in this 
country, in a state of security greater 
than he could hope to obtain for them in 
any other place. The confidence of fo- 
reigners in the stability of this country 
was very much shaken, by seeing mea- 
sures enforced, which it was never sup- 
posed would be carried into execution, 
just as any whim happened to come across 
his Majesty’s ministers. On the whole, 
he most heartily condemned the step taken 
by government, the produce of which, in 
a financial view, was so insignificant, and 
the real operation of which was only to 
compel our merchants to export their 
goods against their interest. 

Mr. I’rotheroe thought that the right hon. 
gentleman had reasons to complain of the 
manner in which the last speaker had al- 
luded to what fell from him. The right 
hon. gentleman had not said any thing of 
breaking up the system, but of substi- 
tuting for that which was now loose, 
vague, and undefined, a fixed and settled 
rule. From observing the importance 
attached to the question in the city of 
London and elsewhere, he had expected 
to receive instructions from his consti- 
tuents at Bristol on the subject; and it 
was due to the right hon. gentleman to 
declare, that he had not even had an indi- 
vidual complaint frem any one of them. 
He concluded from this, either that they 
had not felt any inconvenience from the 
measure, or approved of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after the 
candid observation of the hon. member 
who preceded him, begged leave to make 
a remark or two to the committee. What 
had been called a breaking up of the 
system, was an extension of indulgence of 
twelve months, to many of the articles, 
beyond the time allowed by law. There 
was no case in which inconvenience had 
been proved, that redress had not been 
granted. ‘The rivalship of foreign nations 
was to be expected, but the advantages of 
trade here would enable us to meet it. 
The restrictions on the bonding system at 
Marseilles were more severe than any 
enforced in this country. The right hon. 


gentleman then, in answer to the observa- 
tion, stating, that there were ten years 
consumption of articles to be affected by 
the present measure, assured the commit- 
tee, that in looking over the joint returns 
of the Customs and Excise (excepting 
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tobacco), it would appear that in wine 
and spirits, the quantity on hand was not 
so very considerable; for instance, the 
stock of French wine did not exceed three 
weeks consumption; wine, not French, six 
weeks; of brandy, not the sixth of a 
year’s consumption; of geneva, not a 
30th ; of rum, not a 220th. Such was the 
amount to be aflected by whatever regu- 
Jation was adopted by the Treasury, and 
of this was composed the aggregate body 
of mercantile complaint. 

Mr. Shaw alluded to the communica- 
tion made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in contradiction to the rumour 
of an intended loan, the mode of which he 
censured in strong terms. He had reason 
to find fault with any communication, the 
effect of which operated to alter the price 
of the funds four or five per cent. in the 
course of ha!fan hour. When such com- 
munications became necessary, some other 
mode ought to be resorted to for their 
promulgation. The motive for contra- 
dicting the rumour alluded to, was doubt- 
Jess a good one: and he begged to be 
understood as not casting a reflection upon 
any of the parties, when he stated, that 
the information, some how or other, got 
afloat, perhaps from the unintentional con- 
versation of one friend with another: and 
it was certain, that large funded purchases 
were in consequence made. A half ofli- 
cial paragraph appeared through the 
vague mediuin of the newspapers, an- 
nouncing, that it was not intended to enter 
into a new loan; but the information, in 
part, had transpired on the day preceding, 
and funded speculations were accordingly 
matured. 

Mr. Tierney said, he would not enter 
deeply into the merits of the bonding 
question. The probable result of the 
proceedings that had taken place would 
be, that either by petition or in some other 
mode, the subject would be brought before 
the eyes of parliament again. He would 
only remark, that the bonding system 
seemed to have been generally adopted 
elsewhere, without being attended with 
any inconvenience, or danger to the reve- 
nue. Asto a still more important matter, 
the financial dispositions for the year, and 
the manner in which the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had _ inti- 
mated his intention not to demand a loan, 
or the funding of any Exchequer bills, he 
thought it would have been better if he 
had made no communication whatever on 
the subject. He had no doubt of his 
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having acted with the best motives, and 
believed that his views were perfectly 
honourable; but the public had not had 
the full benefit of the communication, The 
governor of the bank, and the deputy, had 
had not made known in the city the right 
hon. gentleman’s intentions on that point. 
He did not mean to cast the least imputation 
upon them ; but, as it had been observed, 
the information might easily transpire from 
friend to friend. It was a fact, that pre- 
vious to its publication a considerable de- 
pression in the funds existed, and that 
undoubtedly those who were in possession 
of the minister’s views, had itintheir power 
to make money by it. ‘The public itself 
had not become acquainted with the fact 
until two days after the communication 
had been made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and great fluctuations had been 
experienced in the funds. He knew that 
paragraphs had appeared in the papers, 
but such might have been inserted for the 
very purpose of raising the funds, and 
therefore would not obtain general credit, 
He completely acquitted the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of all intentional fault ia 
this business; but through something or 
other the ellect produced had not been 
such as might have been desired. ‘The 
depression in the funds, to which he bad 
already alluded, had, however, been occa- 
sioned by a prevalent opinion amongst 
commercial men that government wanted 
money. But how, after the enormous 
grants made during the last session, could 
reports that a large loan would be wanied 
originate? ‘This shewed no great confi- 
dence on the part of the city in the wis- 
dom or skill of bis Majcsty’s ministers, It 
was, in fact, saying, that after they had 
possessed every means and opporiunity of 
ascertaining what supplies would be necese 
sary, they had made erroneous calcula- 
tions. The right hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, repelled the supposition that he 
stood in need of money : but the fact was, 
that he wanted it. The manner in which 
he proposed to have it, had been wrongly 
stated, but not his object; and when he 
pretended that nine millions would be suf- 
ficient, it turned out that he wanted nine- 
teen. If it was asked, why parliament 
had been called thus early together, the 
right hon. gentleman was mute; he would 
maintain that it was not for money, but 
he made the House feel it by asking for it. 
Should he object to the present vote, the 
right hon, gentleman would say that he 
stopped the supplies of the year, and 
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wished to embarrass the operations of 
government. Such was not his intention. 
But he thought that without interfering 
with the machinery of public affairs, he 
was entitled, as a member of parliament, 
to ask the reason why the large sums 
granted last session had proved insufficient, 
and additional supplies were wanted? He 
did not think that proper respect was paid 
to the House, in merely stating the want of 
money, without adducing any grounds on 
which to justify it; and yet that was the 
course which the right hon, gentleman had 
adopted. He had not shown what addi- 
tional services had been performed to 
render these additional supplies necessary 5 
he seemed to have thought it suflicient to 
state, that a certain sum was to be voted, 
without any further explanation in order 
to obtain it. Was this the result of the 
liberality displayed for two sessions of 
parliament towards ministers? Lvery 
thing which they had required during 
that period had been granted them; ail 
had been done for them, in order to bring 
no check to the exertions of the country 
in the decisive struggle in which it was 
engaged. But now atlairs stood on a dif- 
ferent footing. Now, it appeared, that 
when they might have obtained large 
sums, on proving their necessity, they had 
preferred taking less than was sufficient 
for their expenditure, and concealing the 
actual wants of the country from the 
country itself! At present, he wished to 
know exactly how much money was 
wanted to carry on the necessary ex- 
penses of the country until the Ist of 
January next. For this he should vote, 
but for nothing more. The object of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to be 
more extensive: he appeared to wish to 
get together as much money as he could, 
in order to put off as long as possible the 
next meeting of parliament. At what 
time, and to what period, he intended to 
propose an adjournment, the right hon. 
gentleman had not said ; neither would he 
state, it until he should have obtained his 
money. He had heard the end of February 


next mentioned; but unless the members | 


wished to be reproached by their consti- 
tuents with having neglected their interests 
and betrayed their duty, they would bind 
the right hon. gentleman to something 
which would compel him to meet parlia- 
ment at the beginning of January. The 
most important considerations were depend- 
ing on the present period. It was said, 
that after having completed all the arranges 
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ments on the continent, we had time to 
turn to our own affairs ; but never had the 
affairs of this country been in a situation 
which required more deep probing than 
the present. ‘To effect this salutary’and 
necessary purpose, it would be proper to 
appoint a committee, not to make a par- 
tial, but a full report on the expendi- 
ture of the country. The result of such an 
inquiry would prove, not that mere eco- 
nomy was wanted, but that extraordinary 
measures should be adopted, to be able 
even to forma proper peace establishment. 
He apologized for the introduction of these 
topics at this period; it was not his fault 
if they had not been taken into earlier 
consideration, A committee, he repeated, 
should be immediately appointed, to take 
into consideration the real situation of the 
country, and to look its difficulties in the 
face. All those alarms of invasion were 
now done away—all those unjust asper- 
sions, which attached to men who difiered 
with the existing government, were at an 
end; and it became the House of Com- 
mons to express its sentiments, as the legi- 
timate guardian of the public purse. He 
felt it his duty to impress upon them the 
declining state of the finances of the couns 
try. He affirmed, without fear of contra- 
diction, that not a moment was to be lost 
in probing the state of the resources of the 
nation, and of applying an immediate 
remedy to the perils which encompassed 
them. Not a moment was to be lost. A 
committee ought to be appointed to inves- 
tigate, not partially but fully, the state of 
our income and of our expenditure. The 
result of their inquiries would be, not 
merely that economy was necessary, for 
economy was not a word sufficiently large 
for the occasion, but that some new and 
extraordinary measure must be adopted to 
enable the country, even with a peace 
{ establishment, to bear the burthens with 
which it was oppressed. 

With respect to the Army Extraordi- 
naries, it would not be amiss now to sub- 
| mit one or two observations to the House. 
| Every year during the last five years, they 
seemed to exceed in a most surprising 
degree the estimates laid before the House. 
In the year 1810 they were stated at 
2,750,0001.; the next year a sum of 
627,000l, was called for to make up a 
deficit; in 18}1, 3,200,000/. was their 
stated amount; the year after a deficit 
of 2,300,000/. was cailed for. The fol- 
lowing years five millions was the calcus 
lation, and four millions in addition were 
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subsequently necessary to meet the claims. 
in the last year nine millions had been 
voted, and now ten millions additional 
were required. Could such asystem last? 
And: yet in the Prince Regent’s Speech 
the revenues were represented as ina 
flourishing state! The ministers had taken 
the responsibility of putting into the 
mouth of the sovereign an assertion quite 
at variance with the fact. He, on the 
contrary, would assert, that it was ina 
most miserabie state. A more deliberate 
falsehood was never put into the royal 
mouth, than to say, that the revenue was 
in a flourishing condition. For what was 
meant by a flourishing condition? It was 
not that they amounted to this or that 
aum, however high, but that they were 
adequate to the exigencies of the state. 
The time was not far distant when twenty 
millions, nay even ten millions a year, 
would have been considered a flourishing 
revenue ; but the case was very diflerent 
now. It was true enough the revenues 
were great; but such at the same time 
were the burthens to which they were 
subject, that they were not equal to meet 
the exigencies of the country. He had 
drawn out a statement on this subject, in 
a paper which he held in his hand, the 
substance of which ke would now state to 
the House. In this statement he had 
assumed that peace would be compietely 
established by the Ist of January next, 
and that all the expenses of the war might 
be wound up for twenty millions. If, on 
the Ist of January next, they could con- 
sider peace as permanently established, 
this was the way affairs would stand, 
‘Taking the accounts of the revenue as the 
same with those of the ist January last 
year, which he had reason to believe 
would not be far from the truth ; for not- 
withstanding what the right hon. gentle- 
man had been pleased to say of the flou- 
rishing state of the finances, and of the 
great expected increase, whenthe accounts 
were made up to the Ist of January next, 
the excess above the preceding year 
would not probably be more than 3 or 
400,0001.; taking, then, the amount to 
be the same as at the Ist of January last, 
the produce of tie consolidated fund 
would be 38 millions, after making the 
necessary deductions. ‘To that, add the 
amount of the share of the lottery, the 
revenue of the Post-office, &c. and the 
whole of the income of the permanent and 
annual taxes would be found 41,591,000/. 
and not one farthing more. ‘That was all 
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the income of the country. Now, the 
charges avainst this income were, Ist, the 
interest of the national debt, amounting 
to 35,630,0001.; and 495,000/. the inte» 
rest of the debt of the ei peror of Austria ; 
making in all 36 miilions odds. ‘Then 
there was the interest and sinking fund on 
$0 millions of outstanding Exchequer- bills, 
which he would suppose to be funded at 
75,a much more favourable supposiuon, 
he had no doubt, than the result would 
justify, ‘This sum funded in the 3 per 
cents. with the corresponding sinking fund, 
would give 1,600,0001, ‘There were also 
the extraordinary expenses up to the Ist 
of January, taken at twenty millions, 
which he also supposed to be funded at 
75, making an additional interest of a 
million. A considerable addition to the 
pension list would also take place in con- 
sequence of the peace. ‘Taking it at 
1,745,0001. this made the whole of the 
charges 40,334,0001. But then, in addi- 
tion to this, there was 600,000/. for Ire. 
land, and when this was taken into account, 
it would leave a surplus of revenue to 
meet the expenses of the country, of only 
568,000). for Great Britain. No man in 
the House could shew him that one farthing 
more was derivable from the permanent 
revenue of the country ; but it would be 
necessary to take Ireland also into account 
in a view of our situation. It was neces- 
sary to look all our difficulties in the face, 
and here the prospect was most lament- 
able indeed. The revenue of that coun- 
try amounted to 5,056,0001, or in English 
money 4,607,000/, Add to this the lot- 
tery, and the whole was in LInglish 
4,787,0001. Against this there was a 
charge of 5,239,000/. There was, there- 
fore, a deficiency here of 502,000/. On 
the whole, then, the affairs of the United 
Kingdom would stand in this way. ‘The 
income of the whole of the empire amount- 
ed to 46,377,0004 and not one farthing 
more. ‘The amount of the charges against 
this sum was 46,312,000/. leaving a ba- 
lance of only G$,000/. to meet the expenses 
of the country, aud not one farthing 





more. 

If peace could be established by the Ist 
of January next, not one moment ought 
ito be lost before the House considered 
how they were to meet the expenses of a 
peace establishment. As there was only 
65,0001. of clear revenue, where was the 
| rest to come from? He was sure he had 
laid sufficient grounds before the House 
to induce them to go into this inquiry, 
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except they meant to prove to the country 
that it was their intention to go on from 
day to day without meeting the difficulties 
of the nation in the way which they 
ought todo. He had been casting about 
in his mind where the right hon. gentle- 
man was to find resources. He had last 
year laid his hand on the sinking fund, 
and by that means saved taxes to a consi- 
derable extent, and as he thought, hid 
done much mischief. That right hon, 
gentleman had vauntingly said, last year, 
that the country was possessed of a bank 
of one hundred miilions of disposable 
_ stock, and he had asked if there ever was 
any other nation of which the government 
at the end of an expensive war could put its 
hand into a fund of similar amount? Now, 
the right hon. gentleman had put his hand 
into this bank, and he wished to learn 
from him what would be in it now, if 
peace were established to-morrow morn- 
ing? Why, not much more than 30 mil- 
lions. We had, therefore, before finishing 
the war, got rid of all this sum but 30 
millions. If the right hon. gentleman 
took this sum, then to the 65,000/. he 
would have an additional million yearly ; 
and if to this be added 300,000/. for the 
excess of this year’s revenue above that 
of the preceding, all that he could have 
in this way was merely a million and a 
half. He wondered that the right hon. 
gentleman, when casting up in his mind 
how stocks happened to be so low, never 
came to think of the sinking fund. At 
this moment the sinking fund was worse 
by 4,400,000/, than if the right hon. gen- 
tleman had never been heard of; for what 
with the sums he had taken from, and 
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those he had turned from it, instead of 


15 milhons, there was now only a sinking 
fund of somewhat above eleven millions. 
What was the proportion between the 


sinking fund and the unredeemed debt of 


the country ? If the right hon. gentleman 
had let it alone, the proportion would have 
been as 40 to 100. 
now very different. What were, then, the 
resources of the right hon. gentleman ? 
He might say he looked to contemporary 
different war taxes, But of the war taxes, 
besides the property tax, which were not 
permanent, there was only about six 
millions and a half; and this was all which 
the right hon. geytleman could derive 
from this source, even supposing all the 
war taxes to be retained. But the right 
hon. gentleman well knew that many of 
the war taxes could not be counted on in 
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a time of peace; and if he could find four 
millions available in such a period, it 
would be the very utmost. There would 
thus remain to the right hon. gentleman 
five millions and a half. Did he think 
this sum fully equal to all the wants of a 
peace establishment? 

Now this was the state of things, if the 
country left off war by the period he had 
fixed on. If the war went on then, things 
would be much worse, and considerable 
additions must be made to the black side 
of the account. Where was the rest, then, 
to come from? Would the right hon. gen- 
tleman have it by loans? That would not 
do, however. Perhaps what was lurking 
in his mind as an available resource, was 
the property tex. He had asked him, on 
the first or second day of the session, 
what he meant to do with the property 
tax, as he himself considered that it ex- 
pired on the 5ih of April next. The right 
hon. gentleman in answer said, that he 
(Mr. Tierney) did very wrong to consider 
any such thing, and that he was not clear 
that it expired then; but, at all events, 
nothing would be brought forward on that 
subject till after the recess. Now, it was 
well known, thatthe Bank restriction and 
war taxes were continued till six months 
after the signing a definitive treaty of 
peace. With respect therefore to the 
property tax, it was continued during the 
war, until six months after the signature 
of adefinitive treaty of peace. The defi- 
nitive treaty of peace could only relate to 
the war then existing. The House had 





The proportion was 


| twice pronounced this to be their judg- 
| ment on this subject, in two distinct acts 
| of parliament. ‘The property tax, there- 
| fore, expired six months after last May ; 
Na the words were expressly during the 
| war, until six months after the ratification 
of a definitive treaty of peace, and no 
| longer. Whenever the treaty was signed, 
\that tax was necessarily taken off the 
shoulders of the people. But, it would be 
answered by the right hon. gentleman, 
that this was not the proper time to take 
this subject into consideration. Now, 
here he would ask, if they allowed this 
| opportunity to slip, what time would they 
have for the consideration of this question? 
He had no difficulty in saying, if an inten 
tion was announced of continuing the pro-~ 
perty tax, that petitions would pour in 
from all parts of the country against it. 
He had always thought this a most unjus§ 
tax. He was aware that the circumstances 
of the country had been pressing, but 
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however willing he might be to assist the 
pressure, he considered himself bound to 
keep faith with the country, and he was of 
opinion, therefore, that this tax ought on 
no account to be continued. He had cer- 
tainly consented and assisted in increasing 
it, and he prayed to God to forgive him 
for it! It was a tax of so unequal a nature 
in its operation, that nothing but the ut- 
most necessity could justify it. Did the 
right hon. gentleman not believe that the 
continuation of the property tax would 
promote emigration of persons of property 
from this country ? Not only persons ef 
limited incomes would be obliged to emi- 
grate, but much of the capital of the 
country would necessarily be driven from 
it. Thank God, the heart of the country 
was yet sound, and its energies were such 
that it was still capable of very great ex- 
ertions! But then, every thing depended 


on the country having a reliance on the | 


wisdom and good taith of parliament. 
Parliament could not express their deter- 
mination in stronger language than they 
had made use of. The mass of the people 
of this country looked to the hour of peace 
as arelief from their difficulties, and as 
putting an end to all taxes whatever. The 
property tax could not, indeed, be con- 
tinued ; but other taxes, and very heavy 
taxes indeed, must be laid on, to meet the 
exigencies of the country. He believed 
that in times of peace we must look fora 
diminution instead of an extension of the 
amount of our taxation; for he believed 
that the enormous amount of our war ex- 
penditure was a great means of extending 
our taxation. In this, however, he might 
be wrong; experience would determine. 
Again he implored gentlemen to look the 
difficulties of the country in the face. 
These difficulties were pressing, and they 
had not an hour to spare. They had to 
consider the state of our taxation—what 
taxes were necessary to meet the expen- 
diture—what retrenchments could be effec- 
tual in that expenditure. If the House 
did not do this, they would not be doing 
their duty to their country, There was 
now an end of Buonaparté, and an end of 
the preponderance of France. Unless 
parliament probed these matters to the 
bottom, not many years would elapse be- 
fore the country would curse them for not 
discharging their duty, Feeling that every 
hour pressed, he had thought it his duty 
to deliver his sentiments on the present 
occasion; and if he had succeeded in im- 
pressing the House with the importance 
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and the necessity of the duty which 
awaited them, he should consider himself 
as having done something. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the right hon. gentleman had, on al- 
most every occasion, during the last 
twenty years, been uttering predictions 
respecting the finances of the country, 
similar to those they had heard that night, 
How far these predictions had been veri- 
fied the House would judge. He agreed 
in thinking that, whenever apeace arrived, 
a view must be taken of the finances of 
the country; and he certainly hoped that 
the House would meet the dithculty in 
the manly manner which had been done 
by the right hon. gentleman. Nothing 
was more true than that the difficulty 
must be met by retrenchments and addi- 
tional taxes. But he rose principally to 
exculpate himself from two accusations 
which the right hon. gentleman had 
brought forward against him, The right 
hon. gentleman had chosen to suppose 
that he, in proposing the supplies last ses- 
sion, had wilfully kept back a consider 
able expense, which he at the time knew 
would certainly fall on the country. Now 
to this he would oppose a direct negative, 
He had stated to the House, on the first 
night of their meeting, that he had been 
considerably disappointed in two branches 
of the expenditure. The Navy Estimates 
had fallen short, as he had already said, 
from various causes not anticipated ; such 
as the return of a number of prisoners 
with’ great claims for money, and the 
American war having forced us to keep 
up a larger navy than was calculated on. 
He had likewise stated, that in our ¢rmy 
establishment certain expenses had come 
more suddenly on than was expected. Ile 
had also admitted, that the expenses of 
the war had been beyond all former pre- 
cedent; but he must beg to remind the 
House, that the result of the war had ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations ; 
and he desired them to judge whether the 
expense, whatever it might have been, 
was not, if necessary to that result, most 
amply justified. 

The other charge of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. was still more severe, and he was 
anxious to exculpate himself from it. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that he 
had put a falsehood into the mouth of the 
sovereign. The right hon. gentleman had 
chosen to understand in the Speech what 
it was impossible the Prince Regent could 
ever have meant. All that ministers could 
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mean by saying that the finances of the 
country were in a good situation, was, 
that the revenue was increasing, which 
he had proved to the House beyond all 
means of contradiction. The House would 
find that the revenue had been increasing 
from year to year, and from quarter to 
quarter. On the 10th October 1813, it 
was 60,786,652/., and onthe 10th October 
Jast past it was upwards of 63,461,864. 
As far as the accounts were before the 
House, this was indisputable ; and it was 
in the power of gentlemen at once to 
satisfy themselves. ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman had entered into a long detail of 
accounts, in order to show that the con- 
solidated fund and annual taxes would not 
much exceed the permanent charges of 
the country. Undoubtedly that fact was 
true. He expected the permanent re- 
venue to increase; but the fact was, that 
it could not much exceed the charges. 
But, let the House consider the present 
situation of the country, with reference 
to its situation on any former occasion of 
a similar nature. At the conclusion of 
the American war, the consolidated fund 
scarcely extended to the interest of the 
national debt. What gloomy predictions 
had on that occasion been made! And in 
how few years, under Mr. P:tt’s adminis- 
tration, did the country regain a flourish- 
ing situation! This afforded a hope, that 
the finances of the country would now 
also soon’ be relieved from difficulties. 
With respect to the period referred to, 
the taxes corresponding with the conso- 
lidated fund were then the sole resources 
of the nation. But at present we had 
more than twenty-four millions of war 
taxes. Supposing, therefore, we added 
something to our burthens, we had this 
twenty-four millions, from which a dimi- 
nution would still be effected. 

The right bon. gentleman had stated, 
that but for him the sinking fund would 
have been between 15 and 16 millions. 
But, would the right hon. gentleman lay 
his hand to his heart, and say, if he thought 
that the country would have been more 
flourishing than it was at present, if the 
sinking fund had been untouched, and 
from six to seven millions of new taxes 
imposed on the country? If they should 
have occasion to call for new taxes, the 
best preparation for them, was the having 
forborne to impose any new ones so long. 
By merely imposing a: the return of peace 
those taxes from which the country had 





been spared during the last year of the | question should be read. It was a question 
i 
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war, the right hon. gentleman’s problem 
might at once be solved. ‘The right hon, 
gentleman had rather triumphantly asked, 
what had become of the fund which was 
to be reserved for the time of peace? 
That fund had certainly been reduced 
by the necessities of the country; but 
there would at Christmas next be sixty 
inillions still remaining, instead of between 
thirty and forty millions, as had heen 
stated by the right hon. gentleman. Now 
he apprehended, that if at the close of 
any former war the most prosperous, any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
enabled to inform parliament that he had 
60 millions of stock applicable to the 
public services, this would have been con- 
sidered as a most singular circumstance. 
He was aware that the situation of the 
country was such as to require a full ine 
vestigation; but this could not be done 
till the establishment of peace, as till thea 
the permanent expenses of the country 
could not be known. He, for one, would 
not shrink from any such investigation, 
With respect to the property tax, whether 
it expired next year or not, was a legal 
question, on which, whatever might be his 
own opinion, be should think it right to 
consult those wiser than himsef. All 
that could be argued was, that the tax now 
granted would expire on the 5th of April 
next. ‘The revision of this and other 
similar matters, pledged ministers to an 
early meeting after the recess. There 
were so many matters to occupy the at- 
tention of parliament, that there was no 
apprehension of parliament not meeting 
in due time. Last year, things were very 
different. In consequence of the absence 
of bis colleague on a service of such im- 
portance to the country, al! bills of an 
urgent nature had been brought forward 
before the recess; but if that was not done 
this time, the House must again meet ina 
reasonable time.—[What did the right 
hon, gentleman mean by reasonable? was 
asked across the table. | He could not 
yet fix on any particular day, but it would 
be much earlier than had been stated by 
the right hon. gentleman; and he thought 
the House had no reason for withholding 
the supply now wanted, on the apprehen- 
sion of any delay. 

On the question being again put from 
the chair, 

Mr. Ponsonby rose and said, he could not 
conceive why the right hon. gentieman 
was so particularly solicitous that this 
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of supply ; and, on any question of that 
nature, it was the imperative duty of every 
member of the House to go fully into the 
subject. No man, who knew any thing of 
the constitution of the country, could 
deny this position. But he was not so 
much surprised at the right hon. gentle- 
man’s anxiety to get rid of this question, 
as at certain observations which fell from 
him in the course of his speech. It ap- 
peared, that he had not yet made up his 
mind, whether the property tax should be 
continued or not; he wished to refer the 
Matter to persons whose judgment was 
more perfect than his own. He was ab- 


solutely ashamed to hear a gentleman, | 


holding so high a situation, make use of 
such language in that House, 
read the Act; and then let any lawyer 
stand up in his place, and state his doubts 
as to its construction. ‘The Act said, that 
the tax should commence “ from and after 
the 5th day of April, 1806, and continue 
in force during the present war, and until 
the 5th day of April next after the ratifica- 
tion of a definitive treaty of peace, and no 
longer.” He could not imagine who those 
persons were, whose better judgment was 
to alter the evident meaning of these 
words. It was utterly impossible for the 
legislature to have spoken more clearly 


and explicitly. The language which they | 


He would | 
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here made use of, did not even admit of a | 


doubt. The right hon. gentleman observed, 
that it would be a matter of grave con- 
sideration, whether the property tax should 
be continued; or new taxes should be im- 
posed. Now, he must contend, that the 
subject did not admit of any consideration 
whatever. For, if they thought proper to 
continue the property tax, it would be one 


justice—it would be one of the greatest 
breaches of good faith ever perpetrated 
by the legislature towards the people. 


There were many objections to this tax, , 
besides the greatness of its amount. It was | 
a tax so extensive, that, by imposing on | 

| 


it a trifling additional per centage, a very 
Jarge sum could be procured; in conse- 
quence, it always afforded a temptation to 
ministers to push it to the utmost limit. 
This formed a very powerful reason for 
mot continuing this tax—and any other 
that could be substituted for it, would, he 
was convinced, be preferable. It was a 
tax which, in its very nature, was abhorrent 
to the principles of the constitution. He 
had never voted for it; and nothing on 
earth could have induced him todo so. 
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Its provisions were completely hostile to 
the principles of freedom, and the inquisi- 
torial power which it recognised was hor- 
rible. Instead of paying 10 per cent, 
under that Act, he would willingly pay 
15 per cent. under any other, which did 
not grant such disgusting powers. 

The right hon. gentleman stated that 
he was willing to give informauion—not 
voluatarily, indeed—but when he was 
asked for it. Now, as information was 
extremely valuable, he hoped gentlemen 
on his side of the House, would frequently 
take the trouble of inquiring for ithe 
trusted they would never be ashamed of 
paying the price at which, it appeared, 
knowledge on important subjects could 
be procured. The right hon. gentleman 
had observed, that if he (Mr. Ponsonby) 
depended on newspaper intelligence, he 
would know as much about the finances 
of the country as those who studied 
magazines knew of continental politics. 
But before the right hon. gentleman had 
ventured on this sarcastic remark, he 
ought to have considered the disadvantage 
under which he (Mr. Ponsonby) laboured. 
All the ordinary sources of information 
were shut against him and his friends ; 
and ministers had put nothing in the mouth 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
by which they could judge of the motives 
that led to so early a meeting of parlia- 
ment. Under these circumstances, he 
guessed that they were called together 
for the purpose of granting money ; and 
he believed every member of that House 
would now agree that he guessed correctly. 
Sut, though the right hon. gentleman 
had refused information, his right hon, 


friend near him (Mr. Tierney) in one of 
of the grossest acts of oppression and in- | 


the clearest, plainest, and most luminous 
speeches ever delivered in that House, 
had communicated all that it was neces- 
sary forthem to know. ‘That speech, he 
hoped, would awaken the attention, and 
open the eves of the House, if they were 
inclined to suffer the subject to pass with- 
The right hon. 


| gentleman declared, that there were sufli- 





cient securities to dispel any fear that 
parliament would not meet soon after 
Christmas. The Mutiny Act would ex- 
pire on the 25th of March, and the Bank 
Restriction Act would cease about the 
same time. Now, from this statement, he 
derived the information, that it was in- 
tended to continue the latter Act; but he 
denied that there was any security for 
the speedy assembling of parliament. 
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Why might not the bills in question be 
forwarded now? But, instead of proceed- 
ing in that manner, what security was 
there that parliament would not adjourn 
over to a very distant day? and when 
they met, they might be told by ministers, 
that certain acts had a very limited time 
to run; and then call on them for their re» 
newal, at so short a notice, that they could 
not be properly considered. If such a 
principle were acted on, it would be as- 
suming a power of coercion over the 
House, which could not be too much re- 
probated. 

As the vote then under consideration 
was connected with the navy, and as that 
department was peculiarly interested in 
the war with America, be wished to make 
a few observations on the mode in which 
that war was conducted. The right hon. 
gentleman said, that 70,000 seamen would 
be necessary for the prosecution of the 
American war, It might be so: he did 
not mean to dispute that such a number 
of men might be required. But this he 
would say, that there never was a time 
when the persons concerned in conducting 
the naval service'of this country, came 
with a worse grace to parliament to ask 
for this supply ; for there was no instance 
in the history of England, in which mis- 
conduct in the naval department was so 
evident. He did not like to use harsh 
expressions; he did not wish to couple 
the navy with the word < disgrace ;’ it 
would be so extraordinary a combination, 
that he was ashamed to utter it; but he 
would openly assert, that there were in- 
stances of misconduct in the management 
of the navy, that would disgrace it, if the 
character of the navy itsell—if the glory 
it had so nobly acquired—did not repel 
so foul an aspersion. Was there, he would 
ask, any Opposition made to placing in 
the hands of government every thing they 
required for carrying on the war with 
vigour? Was not every thing that was 
demanded inimediately granted ?—["The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said across 
the table, ¢ Yes.’J—The right hon. gen- 
tleman acknowledged the fact; he knew 
that every thing had been done which 
was considered necessary. How came it, 
then, that such misfortunes had occurred 
on the lakes of America? How could 
ministers account for these reverses, when 
they were enabled to have had a force on 
foot, equal, if not superior, to that of the 
Americans? He knew not how these 
disasters could be accounted for, except 
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by supposing that they originated in mis- 
conduct. It was a subject that demanded 
the most serious inquiry, and he hoped, 
when inquiry was asked for, that minis- 
ters would not stand up and oppose those 
gentlemen who called for it. 

Now, with respect to the war itself, it 
arose, he believed, from the British Orders 
in Council. Those orders had been re- 
pealed; but most unfortunately, the re- 
vocation by this country, and the declara- 
tion of war by America, took place with 
in a few days of each other. The Orders 
in Council were revoked onthe 23d of 
June, and the declaration of war was is- 
sued on the 18th of that month: the res 
vocation, therefore, could not prevent the 
commencement of the contest. When war 
was declared, an Address was voted to the 
Prince Regent, in which the House de- 
clared, that they would support the old 
established maritime rights of the country, 
by every effort in their power. No man 
more cheerfully concurred in that Ad- 
dress than he did; and, he believed, he 
had the honour of seconding it. On that 
occasion there was not the smallest dif- 
ference of sentiment between him and the 
noble lord who moved the Address. What 
he then stated he would again repeat—he 
never would consent to give up the night 
of search, or any particle of our mari- 
time code. But, he believed, that, at the 
present moment, there was no question 
between the two countries on this subject. 
That question arose out of the relative 
situation of belligerent and neutral powers. 
But, there being no belligerents now in 
Kurope, there could be no neutrals; and, 
therefore, there was no likelihood that the 
question of our maritime rights would be 
contested. In sucha state of things, he 
was sure that no person would call on 
them either to declare or to continue war 
for the assertion of the mere theoretical 


| principle: it would always be time enough 


to support our maritime rights, when they 
were attacked. Thus, it appeared to him, 
that the original cause of the war no longer 
existed; but other matters had grown up 
between the two governments, which had 
been argued with considerable warmth 
and animosity. He believed the war to 
be extremely popular. The people of this 
country, he was convinced, were most fa- 
vourable to it; if they were polled, a great 
majority would, he doubted not, be found 
to approve of it. But, he should be glad 
to know—to understand distinctly —what 
they were now at war for? what the sub- 
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ject of hostile dispute, at the present mo- 
ment, was?—and on’ what grounds the 
government of this country would be 
willing to make peace? He hoped they 
did not indulge the idea of continuing the 
conflict, for the purpose of conquest. He 
would support them to the utmost, in de- 
fending our maritime rights; but he would 
not stir one step in favour of any set of 
ministers, who louked forward to conquest; 
because, if they were even successful, he 
was of opinion that it would be injurious 
to the country. They did not want co- 
louies; Great Britain already had enough 


of item; aud he was sure, if a system of 


conquest were pursued, it would be inju- 
rious both to the constitution and the 
finances ot the country. But were they 
convinced that they would be successful, 
if they proceeded with the war for the 
purpose of acquiring territory? The in- 
formation which be had rece:ved on this 
subject, led him to conclude, that they 
were more likely to fail than to succeed 
in such an attempt; and the mischiefs that 
would inevitably Le produced, if, having 
aimed at such an object, this country 
should fail, might easily be perceived by 
every man capable ol taking a correct 
view of the subject. 

He saw, with great regret, the difference 
between the language of the Prince Re- 
gent’s Speech, made at the close of the 
last session, and that with which the pre- 
sent was opened. In the former, his 
Royal Highness’s tninisters made him say, 
that * he was sincerely desirous of the 
restoration of peace between the two na- 
tions, upon conditions honourable to both.’ 
This was just such a peace as he should 
like to see concluded, Now, in the Speech 
recently delivered fromthe throne, nothing 
more was said than that his Royal High- 
ness wished for peace ‘on just and ho- 
vourable terms.’—[Hear, hear! from the 
Treasury Bench.]—It might not be so in- 
tended ; but when this observation was 
contrasted with what his Royal Highness 
said at the close of last session, it cer- 
tainly assumed a character of greater hos- 
tility. ‘he expression seemed to relate 


/more to what was honourable for this 


country than for America. Ie meant not 
to ask his Majesty’s ministers how they 
intended to carry on the war; he did not 
seek to know their plan of operations ; 
they, of course, would resist such an in- 
quiry, as improper, if he were weak 
enough to make it; but he thought they 
might, with perfect safety, inform him, 
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whether the war was undertaken from mo- 
tives of conquest? He could see no harm 
in their making a declaration on this sub- 
ject. On the contrary, he conceived that 
it would do much good. If the American 
government were influencing the people 
to carry on the war, under the idea that 
this country entertained a hope of making 
conquests, a declaration that no such idea 
was Cherished would disarm them, and 
prevent them from exciting the feelings of 
their population by advancing falsehoods, 
As long as the war was carried on, it might 
be proper to make every possible impres- 
sion on the enemy’s territory; but he 
wished to learn, whether any object of 
permanent territorial accession was con- 
templated? A declaration of this descrip- 
tion would be most useful in showing the 
animus with which this country continued 
the war. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene said, he could not 
concur with the right hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, in thinking that 
because the question respecting neutral 
rights was not, inthe present circumstances 
of the world, of the first importance, there 
would be no difficultytin making peace; 
nor did he think it would be well to make 
peace, leaving that question to be dis- 
posed of at some future period. When 
we had before our eyes the hostile con- 
duct of America (though not openly at 
war), during the last twenty years, her 
ready acquiescence in the measures of 
the late ruler of France, and the zeal with 
which she had seconded his efforts to ruin 
ingland, he thought it desirable, this ques- 
tion should be left undecided no longer. 
The object of the government of the 
United States had unquestionably been 
to expel the English from that continent. 
For this purpose, the possession of the 
lakes was to them of great importance ; 
and he could not but condemn the impro- 
vidence of the British ministers in neg- 
lecting to secure a superiority in that 
quarter, as on the possession of them must 
the security of Canada in a great mea- 
sure depend. America, possessing the 
sovereignty of the lakes, would command 
all the Indian nations. If she were not 
excluded from them, she would get Ca- 
nada into her hands, expei the English 
from that continent, and subsequently en- 
deavour to possess herself of our West 
India islands, and of all the European 
se(tlements in that quarter of the globe. 
The present he considered to be the pro- 
per moment for settling this point ; aud, 
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for himself, though, at his age, he could 
not expect to remain long in this world, 
he would willingly embark not only his 
own property, but that of his posterity in 
the cause. He wished no injury to be 
done to America; but he desired to have 
the British possessions secured. He then 
adverted to the loose, underhanded man- 
ner in which the treaty of 1783 had been 
concluded, and to the encroachments 
which the Americans had ever since been 
attempting. ‘These ought to be effectually 
guarded against, though conquest in Ame- 
rica was not to be desired; for if the 
United States were disposed again to come 
under the dominion of England, he did 
not imagine it would be thought wisdom 
on the part of the government of this 
country to accept the change. He re- 
peated it, the present time was the fittest 
for settling the question which had been 
so long agitated : the present situation of 
Europe was propitious to our views. For 
two or three years at least, nearly our 
whole attention might be directed towards 
America. If during that period the 
means at our disposal were exerted with 
energy, the Americans might be brought 
to make peace, on terms which we could 
with safety accede to; and if the differ- 
ences which had produced this contest, 
were not now adjusted, they might here- 
alter be again brought into discussion, 
under very different circumstances. 

The Resolution was then agreed to: 

The sum of 2,286,375/. was next voted 
for victualling thenavy, and also 1,956,500/. 
for the wear and tear of ships. On the 
Resolution, that 318.5001. be granted for 
ordnance for the sea service, 

Mr, Whitbread said, that as a large sum 
Was proposed to be voted for the ordnance 
of the navy, he wished to know how it 
happened, as he was informed, that in the 
vessel in which captain Barclay fought on 
Lake Erie, there was so great a difler- 
ence in the calibre of the guns, as to oc- 
casion much distress, and be one of the 
causes which led to the destruction of that 
squadron? Whether, in contemplation of 
the war, we should not have had a suffi- 
cient force to meet the Americans in the 
lakes, there would be another opportunity 
of discussing ; but he, for the present, 
wished to know from the hon. baronet who 
had taken on himself the management of 
the affairs of the Admiralty in that House, 
how this difference in the calibre, in the 
vessel in question, happened ; and whe- 
ther the Admiralty had not been informed, 
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in a letter from captain Barclay himself, . 
that so various were the calibres, that he 
had eight magazines to supply these guns, 
which were calculated rather to incom- 
mode than to defend him ? 

Sir G. Warrender stated, that he knew 
of no information which had been re- 
ceived by the Admiralty, on the subject 
alluded to by the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Whitbread asked if no letter on the 
subject had been received from captain 
Barclay at the Admiralty ? 

Mr. Croker answered this question. 
Such a letter had been received, in which 
the variety of the sizes of the guns were 
complained of ; but how this had happen- 
ed, why such an arrangement was made, 
or by whose authority the flotilla had been 
so equipped, was not known at the office. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, it was odd that 
the secretary to the Admiralty, who, he 
understood, was but a servant to the 
board, should know more than one of the 
lords of the Admiralty. The Admiralty 
lord who had brought forward these reso 
lutions, knew nothing at all of the busi- 
ness, He, it appeared, was not so well 
informed as he (Mr. W.) was. But even 
the secretary himself did not know how 
ordnance of such different calibres had 
chanced to be used on the occasion re- 
ferred to. Itcould only be accounted for 
in this way, by supposing no provision at 
all had been made by the Admiralty 5 
that captain Barclay had been obliged to 
get his artillery where he could for that 
service, which he had gallantly performed, 
though success had not crowned those 
exertions which he had made, and judici- 
ously made, in despair. He thought it 
extraordinary that this letter from captain 
Barclay had not been produced on his 
trial. In justice to that gallant officer, 
whom he considered to be a martyr to his 
country, it ought then to have been 
brought forward. He hoped it would 
shortly be produced. 

Sir Joseph Yorke wished the attention of 
the country was more fixed on the Adimi- 
ralty than it had been, as their conduct 
would appear the better for being clesely 
inspected. On the subject of the business 
on Lake Erie, he was disposed to speak 
out: he would tell the hon. gentleman, 
that the Admiralty had had nothing to do 
with it, it had rested entirely with the 
colonial department. The lord high ad- 
miral and the board had had no concern 
with it whatever. He could easily con- 
ceive that it was avery easy thing to con- 
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demn the Admiralty for that with which 
they had nothing to do; but he did not he- 
sitate to inform the hon. gentleman who 
had been so forward in accusing the Ad- 
miralty, that he would not exchange his 
feelings for his, nor his taletts, nor his 
situation, nor his exertions, nor his pati- 


ence, nor any one thing that belonged to 4 


him, for any thing belonging to that hon. 
gentleman. [A laugh.} 

Mr. Croker, adverting to the communi- 
cation received from the late commander 
on the lakes, said, that no explanation 
had been regularly received, but merely 
@ statement contained in a letter. With 
respect to the observations on what the 
hon. gentleman termed an odd circum- 
stance, that the secretary should, in any 
case, be acquainted with that which was 
not known to one of the lords of the Ad- 
miralty, he had to remark, that it was 
not suprising that he, whose business it 
was to receive and register letters coming 
to the Admiralty, should, in some in- 
stances, be more conversant with their 
substance than one of the lords, who had 
only heard them read over to the board, 
The ship which captain Barclay had 
fought, was not a king’s-ship; it was not 
one with which the Admiralty had any 
thing to do; it was not commissioned by 
the Admiralty, nor till captain Barclay’s 
letter was received, was it known that he 
was on board of it. With respect to the 
equipment of the flotilla, he had only to 
say, he knew nothing of it. It was not 
composed of his Majesty’s ships, it was 
not manned by his Majesty’s seamen, it 
was not supplied by his Majesty’s ord- 
nance, nor was it at all under the direction 
of his Majesty’s Admiralty. It had been 
asked, why had not the letter of captain 
Barclay been produced on his trial? He 
had only to say, that captain Barclay had 
been assisted to gain evidence in every 
possible way before the trial came on; 
but it was not for the Admiralty to dic- 
tate to captain Barclay what line of de- 
fence he should take: it was perfectly 
open for captain Barclay to produce that, 
er any other letter that he thought fit to 
bring forward; but it was not the duty 
of the Admiralty to suggest to him what 
materials might be of service to him in his 
defence. 

Mr. Whitbread, referring to the speech 
of the last speaker but one, said, he had 
not proposed to that lord of the Admiralty 
to change situation, talents, or any thing 
else with him; and therefore he supposed 
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they must remain just as they were, and 
for his part he was very well content that 
it should be so. He had not addressed 
himself to any particular lord of the Admi- 
ralty, but had spoken generally of the 
board. He thought there appeared an 
unusual soreness this session on the part of 
ministers, and this circumstance would 
encourage him to persevere in that course 
of which they complained. Doing this, 
there would be no ill humour on his part: 
if it excited ili humour in others, he 
should nevertheless still do his duty, 
They had now been informed, that the 
flotilla on Lake Erie was not his Majesty’s, 
and that it had not been equipped by the 
Admiralty. He had thought, trom the 
oficer having been brought to trial, it 
must have been otherwise. After ail that 
could be said on the subject, the result 
was this, ministers had not been prepared 
for the war in America, It was useless 
to throw the blame off one department on 
to the shoulders of another: it came to 
the same thing in the end, and he was 
glad he had raised the question. 

Mr. Croker repeated the assertion, that 
the equipment of the flotilla rested with 
the colonial department. Till after the 
battle between the American and_ the 
Colonial flotilla, government had not re- 
ceived returns of the officers employed. 

Mr. Baring, as the hon, secretary had 
said the Admiralty had nothing to do 
with the flotiila, wished to ask why the 
Admiralty had not had a sufficient force 
on the lakes ? Why was Lake Erie left to 
the defence of what, now it had unfortu- 
nately failed, was called the Colonial 
Flotillaz At the commencement of the 
war, the Americans were much the same 
as ourselves on the lakes; now they had 
beat the English off two of them, and we 
had little reason to boast of our successes 
on the third. If the Admiralty had had 
nothing to do with the business of Lake 
Erie, they were to blame for not having 
taken a part init. Had they kept a pro- 
per force on the lakes, that part of 
Canada now in the possession of the 
enemy might have been saved, 

Mr. Croker said, if the hon. gentleman 
had been content to wait a few days for 
information on the subject now referred to, 
he would have declined giving any answer 
on the present occasion, and have waited 
with anxiety, with confidence, and with 
eagerness, for the day on which a motion, 
he understood, was to be made respecting ° 
this business, that he might have at once 
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shewn that what had been said to the dis- 
credit of the Admiralty, was altogether 
unfounded. Their proceedings had been 
grossly misrepresented ; and while some 
invented injurious statements, others en- 
deavoured to give them currency. He 
thought he had a right to complain, it 
having been assumed, that because the 
action on Lake Erie had terminated un- 
fortunately, there was a disposition to 
throw the blame on the Admiralty, where 
it was not deserved. If he might be 
allowed to speak as the organ of the Ad- 
miralty in that House, he would affirm, 
that there was nothing whatever to war- 
rant this assertion. He repeated the de- 
claration, that the Admiralty had not been 
concerned in fitting out and preparing 
captain Barclay’s flotilla. When the sub- 
ject was fairly investigated, it would be 
seen how injurious were the statements 
which had been in circulation, and how 
little disposition there was on the part 
of the Admiralty to recede from their 
responsibility, The hon. gentleman asked, 
why were not the Admiralty prepared 
with a force on the Lakes at the com- 
mencement of the war? But the hon. 
gentleman almost defeated his own argu- 
ment, by admitting, that when the war 
broke out, the Americans and the British 
were in equal strength on the lakes. 
Assuming this to be correct, would it 
not have been a profligate waste of the 
public money to have sent out a force 
where it was not to be wanted? If go- 
vernment had received information that 
the Americans were increasing their 
Strength in that quarter, then, he ad- 
mitted, they would have been guilty of 
negligence had they not met it by a 
corresponding increase of the British 
force ; but without such intelligence this 
conduct would have deserved censure, as a 
waste of the public money. He was 
glad the subject would be inquired into. 
He would at present only say, that any 
requisitions made from the authorities 
there were not only met, but in many in- 
stances anticipated, and not only to the 
amount called for, but to treble, and in 
some instances to more than quadruple the 
extent thought necessary by the colonial 
government. 

Mr. Baring said, that forbearing to send 
a force to the lakes till it was known the 
Americans were about to send one, was 
the way to ensure discomfiture, as our 
additional force could not arrive in time. 
At war with America, the Admiralty 
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should have known the American govern- 
ment would not fail to fit out a flotilla on 
Lake Erie, in furtherance of their views 
on our possessions, but particularly on 
Upper Canada, They ought to have 
foreseen, and to have provided against the 
danger, whether the requisitions of the 
colonial government had been anticipated 
or not. If his information was correct, 
much that was useless had been sent out, 
and little that was found useful. If this 
was the best explanation that could be 
given, he could not say much for the de- 
fence set up by the Admiralty. 

Mr. Croker denied, that the explanatory 
statement he had made had been offered 
as a defence. He had purposely reserved 
himself for a time, when, looking at all 
parts of the transactions which had be- 
come objects of attention, he should be 
able to shew, that all the rumours circu- 
lated to the prejudice of the Admiralty 
were as unfounded as the last statement of 
the hon. gentleman, that much lad been 
sent out that was useless, but little that 
was useful. This, on the most satisfactory 
evidence, he could positively contradict ; 
and he thought he should be able to prove, 
that all the other reports hostile to the 
Admiralty were as deeply erroneous. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 
On the Resolution, “ That the sum of two 
millions be granted to his Majesty, to- 
wards paying off and discharging the 
debt of the navy,” 

Mr. Warre said, he had understood that, 
twelve or fourteen months ago, some ships 
had been constructed to be sent out in 
frames to Lake Ontario. He should be 
glad to hear that the information he had 
received was incorrect, that on their are 
rival in the river St. Lawrence they were 
found totally useless, and sold by public 
auction. 

Mr. Croker admitted it to be perfectly 
true, that on the advice, and in conse- 
quence of a requisition from the admiral 
in that quarter, and on the information 
obtained from persons best acquainted 
with the rivers and waters in that part of 
America, two frigates and two sloops 
(without at all putting a stop to the ship 
building there) were sent out in frames 
from this country to the river St. Lawe 
rence. This idea had not been taken up 
by the Admiralty, but in compliance with 
the requisition of the adiiral. The state- 
ment that they had been found useless, 
and sold by public auction, was not at 
all true. One of them had been carried 
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up the river, and he supposed would be 
launched on Lake Ontario; but as they 
required great means of transport, it had 
become a question with sir James Yeo, 
whether at that time it would not be more 
convenient to avail himself of other ships 
then at hand. As nothing would be lost 
by postponing their conveyance, they had 
not then been forwarded to Ontario. Whe- 
ther one of them had not been taken to 
Lake Champlain, be did not know. No 
doubt was entertained of their being found 
most useful; but it was a question at that 
particular time with sir James Yeo, whe- 
ther it would not be better to avail himself 
of other vessels under his command. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know if sir 
James Yeo was the admiral from whom 
the requisition for ships in frames had been 
“eceived ? 

Mr. Croker replied, sir James was not 
an admiral, nor was he the officer who 
had sent the requisition—it came from 
admiral sir John Warren; and was com- 
plied with, without at all paralysing the 
exertions then making on the lakes, 

Sir Joseph Yorke described the vessels 
sent out to have been of the most useful 
description, and added, there was no in- 
stance in which the Admiralty had not, 
in every respect, outstepped the demands 
of the colonial department. 

Mr. Warre had not meant to criticise 
the construction of the vessels, which he 
thought exceedingly proper, but had 
wished to know if they had reached their 
destination. He was glad the information 
he had received proved to be incorrect, 
that they had not been sold, and that one 
had been conveyed to Lake Ontario. He 
hoped the other three would foilow with 
all convenient speed. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, * That 1,650,000/. be granted to 


his Majesty to discharge the remainder of 


the bills of credit, or other securities, 


issued by virtue of the Act of the 54th of 


his Majesty, intituled, * An Act for giving 
effect to certain engagements of his Ma- 
jesty with the emperor of Russia and the 


king of Prussia, for furnishing a part of 


the pecuniary succour for assisting his 
Majesty’s said allies in supporting the ex- 
penses of the war with France,’ together 
with the interest due thereon.”—Agreed 
to. The right hon. gentleman next 
moved, “ That the sum of 12,500,000/. be 
granted for the discharge of outstanding 
Exchequer bills, created under the 54th 
ef his Majesty.” 
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Mr. Ponsonby inquired, what was the 
grost amount, at present, of outstanding 
Exchequer bills? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
amount would be laid on the table ina 
few days; he believed it to be about 
59,000,0001, 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that 54,000,0002, 
was the greatest amount of outstanding 
Exchequer bills he ever before recol- 
lected. It would be well, however, when 
the account was laid before them, if the 
amount was not found to exceed the right 
hon. gentleman’s calculation, 

The motion was then agreed to; as 
also another granting the sum = of 
15,000,000l. and 10,000,000. for the dis- 
charge of the outstanding Exchequer bills 
issued for the service of the year 1814, 
charged on the aids of that year outstand- 
ing and undischarged. 


Monument To Masor-Generar Ress.} 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, in 
pursuance of his notice, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the merits of a most 
distinguished officer, who, in the midst of 
a career of military glory, had fallen in 
the service of his country—he meant ma- 
jor-general Ross. In the short sketch 
which he should give of that gallant ofh- 
cer’s military life, he did not think it ne- 
cessary to take up much of the time of the 
House, because his achievements had been 
so frequently recorded and acknowledged 
by parliament, that such a proceeding 
would be useless: he should only claim 
their attention to a few of the situations 
which he had filled till his honourable 
and brilliant course was closed in death, 
Passing over the early part of his life, he 
would commence his remarks by advert- 
ing to that period when he served in the 
campaign in Holland; here he served in 
the capacity of major of the 28th regi- 
ment, and first displayed those talents 
which afterwards shone with such splen- 
dour. During this period, in repelling 
the attecks made upon sir Kalpo Aber- 
cromby, the 28th regiment took an ex- 
traordinary share, and called forth the 
ttrongest expressions of approbation from 
the commander in chief, who had wit- 
nessed the conduct ef major Ross, which 
was particularly marked by gallantry and 
intrepid daring, ‘Towards the close of the 
action he was severely wounded ; and thus, 
for a time, quitted the path of glory. In 
1800, however, he was again in the field, 
and signalized himself in various occasions 
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onthe shores of the Mediterranean. In the 
expedition from Sicily to Calabria, he was 
also conspicuous ; and in the battle of 
Maida, added new laurels to those by 
which he was already covered. In this 
battle, the superiority of British arms, and 
the superiority of British bayonets over 
the French, which had never since been 
withstood, was trizmphantly manifested. 
The 28th regiment, on this occasion, by 
an admirable movement on the flank of 
the enemy, cominenced that discomfiture 
which ended in a total rout. In 1807 the 
gallant general retarned to England, and 
accompanied sir John Moore to Portugal, 
and from thence attended him in the ex- 
pedition in which that lamented oflicer 
met his death. In the battle of Corunna 
he again distinguished himself; and having 
returned from thence to Ireland, he em- 
barked for Spain, and placed himself 
under the command of the duke of Wel- 
lingion ; was with him in the battle of 
Virtoria, and exhibited such proofs of in- 
nate talent, that he was selected to take 
the separate command of a brigade. He 
now had new opportunities of displaying 
the energies of his mind; and in the battle 
of the Pyrenees, by bis extraordinary abi- 
lities, drew down the particular thanks of 
the commander in chief; who, in speak- 
ing of major-general Ross’s division, said, 
‘It had distinguished itself beyond all 
former precedent ; it had charged four 
times, and at each time was headed by 
the major-general, who had three horses 


killed under bim.’ In toe attack en St, 
Sebastian’s too, he had borne a full re 
of the éelat which that achteveme — bad 


gained; and concluded his hiv}, 


portant services ia the peninsuia by new 
instances of bravery and unexampled ac- 
tivity in the battle of Orthies, and in the 
passage of the Neve. At the close of the 


and im- 
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Americans themselves could not withhold 
from him the meed of praise, for the tem- 
per and moderation with which he exe- 
cuted the task assigned him. ‘The public 
buildings alone were destroyed, while pri- 
vate property was in every instance re- 
spected. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, he could not help expressing a 
hepe, that this vengeance thus signally 
inflicted would be the last, and that no 
aggravation would render a recourse to 
similar measures necessary. He would 
also take that opportunity of stating, that 
instructions had been sent out to the coast 
of America, to abstain from further inflic- 
tions, unless rendered necessary by fresh 
enormities ; an order which he was satis- 
fied general Ross, had he lived, would 
have felt sincere pleasure in promulgating. 
A short time after the affair at Washing- 
ton, an attempt was planned on the city 
of Baltimore, and here it was that that 
event occurred which this country could 
not too much deplore—he meant the death 
of general Ross, who, while reconnoitring 
the force he was about to overwhelm, was 
struck with a rifle ball, and had only time, 
ere his eyes closed for ever, to recommend 
to the protection of his country his wife 
and family, a protection, in the grant of 
which he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was satisfied the nation would feel 
the most heartfelt satisfaction, [ Hear, hear! ] 
and wouls not fail to take such steps as were 
not alone gratifying to those tender con- 
nections, but honourable to the country, by 
which the services of the gallant general 
were so sensibly appreciated. The right 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving, 
«“ That an humble Address be presented 


to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 


war with France, he was one of those | 


officers who were dispatched to America; 
and here, while he brought his renown to 
the highest pitch, he terminated his trans- 
cendant career, In conjunction with ad- 
miral Cockbura, he planned that attack 
upon Washington, which, in defiance of 
the difficulties which were encountered, 
and the superiority of the enemy’s force, 
was crowned with success, Majoregeneral 
Ross was, on this occasion, chosen to re- 
taliate upon the Americans for the out- 
rages which they had committed on the 
frontiers ; and while he inflicted chastise- 
ment in a manner to convey, in the fullest 
sense, the terror of the British arms, the 


that he would be graciously pleased to 
give directions that a monument be erect- 


' ed in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 


London, to the memory of major-general 
Robert Ross, who, having planned with 
the greatest judgment, and executed with 
equal valour, decision, and conduct, in 
concert with his Majesty’s naval forces, 
an enterprize against the city of Wash- 
ington, the capital of the United States of 
America, which was crowned with the 
most complete suecess, was killed shorily 
afierwards, while directing an attack, 
which also proved successful, upon a su- 
perior force of the enemy posted near the 
city of Baltimore; and thus closed an ho- 
nourable life, while yet at an early age, 
and in the midst of a course of the most 
meritorious services to his country, which 
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deeply laments his loss ; and to assure his 
Royal Highness, that this House will make 
good the expense attending the saine.”’ 
Mr. Whitshed Keene apologized for rising 
a second time on the same evening to 
offer his sentiments; but, after an attend- 
ance of three score years in that House, 
he was too well aware of its disposition, 
to doubt its indulgence. He felt a deep 
interest in the motion which had just been 
made, for he had been long and intimately 
acquainted with the brave officer who was 
its lamented object. He bad known his 


father, who highly distinguished himself 


in the campaigns of 1757 and 1758, and 
under whose immediate instruction this 
young man, his third son, was brought 
into his military career. No doubt the 
House would amply recompense his fa- 
mily for the pecuniary privations they 
must sustain by his loss; but it was not in 
their power to repair the loss which the 
country had sustained of such aman. He 
possessed the happy talent of conciliating 
by his disposition, and instructing by his 
example: he possessed, indeed, all those 
private and distinguished qualifications by 
which alone a commander could acquire the 
full confidence of his men. His military 
knowledge was great and complete; for 
it had been the result of practice and con- 
stant experience; while his foresight and 
example in the field were such as to ex- 
cite the enthusiasm and reverence of those 
whom he led to victory. It was highly 
gratifying to the House to hear the de- 
tails of his successes, which the right hon. 
gentleman had so interestingly described ; 
and he was sure that there could be but 
one feeling on the subject of the motion. 
Mr. Ponsonby said, it was impossible for 
any person who had known so much of the 
character of general Ross as had fallen to 
his lot to do, to give a silent vote on this 
occasion. There never lived a man who 
deserved more, or who had received more 
of the confidence and affection of those 
who served under him, than this lamented 
individual. Whether in the field, or else- 
where, he was alike distinguished for ten- 
derness and gentleness. In private life 
there never lived a man more distinguish- 
ed for social virtues, and for all the amia- 
bilities of human nature. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
intimated, that it was intended to make 
pecuniary provision for the family of 
general Ross, he wished to say a few 
words on that subject. He was desirous 


ef stating, that it was the wish, the ardent 
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wish, of her who had been dearest to 
general Ross, to have it understood, that 
she never sought or expressed a hope, in 
any way, directly or indirectly, that she 
or her family should stand chargeable to 
the country. He mentioned this circum- 
stance, because, perhaps, it might furnish 
additional reasons for yielding that pro- 
vision to which every individual must 
allow the family of general Ross were 
most eminently entitled. It was impos- 
sible to add to the eulogy which had been 
passed on general Ross: there was one 
thing, however, which he could not help 
remarking. He was sorry that the gallant 
general had been selected as the indivi- 
dual to execute those plans of vengeance, 
which, he had hoped, had been abolished 
in civilized warfare. He did not mean to 
say, that the Americans did not deserve 
punishment for the outrages of which they 
had been guilty ; but he was sorry, in one 
sense, that the execution of that punish- 
ment should have fallen to general Ross, 
as there never lived a man who would 
have felt more pain in executing such an 
order, unless impelled by dire necessity. 
In another sense, he was glad that he was 
chosen on this occasion, because he be- 
lieved there was not a man in the British 
service who would have carried the orders 
into execution in a manner less injurious, 
or attended with less mischievous conse- 
quences. In conclusion, the right hon. 
gentleman expressed a hope, that the cir- 
cumstance of the family of general Koss 
having never expressed a desire for remu- 
neration, would operate as an additional 
claim on the liberality of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer covfirm- 
ed the statement of the right hon. gentle- 
man, as to the family of general Ross 
having abstained from making any de- 
mand on the government for remunera- 
tion for the severe loss they had sustained, 
and observed, that he considered this as 
an additional motive for carrying into 
effect, in the most liberal manner, the wish 
expressed by geueral Ross in his dying 
moments. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that as he had ani- 
madverted upon the attack of Washington, 
on a former evening, he thought it proper 
to declare, that he never meant to cast 
the slightest blame upon the conduct or 
character of general Koss. On the con- 
trary, he fully concurred with the senti- 
ments of his right hon. friend, that it was 
happy for humanity, and the credit of the 
empire, that the extraordinary order upon 
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that occasion had been entrusted to an 
officer of so much moderation and justice. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. passed a high evlo- 
gium on the character of general Ross. 
He compared his conduct to that of a ce- 
lebrated conqueror of antiquity, and quoted 
a passage from Sallust, as applicable to his 
great talents and humanity. It might be 
said with great justice of the departed 
general, that although his country could 
supply others of equal ability in his piace, 
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yet his name had been made sacred by 
his bravery and unfortunate end. 

The motion for the Address was then 
put, and carried nem. con. 


Assrract or rue Army Estimates, 
From 25th Dec. 1514, To 24th JuNE 1815.] 
Loid Palmerston presented the Estimates 
of the Army Services for 25th December 
1814, to 24th June 1815, of which the 
following is an Abstract : 


ABSTRACT of the Estimates of Army Services, from 25th December 1814, to 
24'h June 18153; both days inctusive. 



































CHARGE, 
Numbers, | 7 oo 
Great Britain. Ireland, Total. 
1.—Land Forces (including various £. £ i 

Miscellaneous Services ...ceee. + | 204,386 | 2,838,235 714,023 | 3,552,258 

2.—Regiments in the East India 

Coimpany’s Territories ......... 28,425 443,250 | - - 443,250 
3.—Troops and Companies for Re- 

cruiting Do. «+... geacatedisecs 367 19,900 - - 10,900 
4.—Disembodied Militia..... Mercere cee | ce 170,000 75,000 245,000 
5.—Pay of General Officers .........]) + - $0,000 5,000 85,000 
6.—Straff and Garrisons ..ccccccccccese = « 155,000 45,000 200,000 
7.—Full Pay for Supernumerary 

NUE, \scekencimismeneoiancens met * - 55,000 5,000 60,000 
8.—Public Departments ......cccccoe} = © 100,000 6,000 106,000 
9.—Exchequer Fees ..cccccoscscceeees e - 70,000 |} - - 70,000 
10.—Half-Payand MilitaryAllowances| «  . 200,000 25,000 225,000 
11.—In-Pensioners of Chelsea and 

Kilmainham Hospitals .........) «© - 20,000 7,000 27,000 
12,—Out-Pensioners of Ditto .........] - = 350,000 50,000 400,000 
VSisaWidows PenslONGivcccsceccsesscacsl = « 25,000 5,000 30,000 
14.— Volunteer Corps s.ccccccccssseeeee] = © 50,000 50,000 100,000 
SB.-—Recel BEUMIG  cessccsineccccsmnim « « 150,000 - . 150,000 
16.—Foreign Corps ..ecccccsscecseveeeee| 10,883 237,000 - - 237,000 
17.—Royal Military College ........| = - 14,000 | - - 14,000 
18.—Royal Military Asylum ........) - - 15,000 - - 15,000 
19-—Allowances to Retired Chap- 

lains, &C....06. daveduoddudecee retee| Meee 10,000 2,000 12,000 
20.—Medicines,and Hospital Expenses} 2 50,000 10,000 60,000 
21.— Allowances on the Compassionate 

List,and as of the Royal Bounty} . - 25,000 ~ - 25,000 
22,.—Commissariat Department, (Ire- 

NOUN) covccesccnssccusninccnicsiene, « « - - 100,000 100,000 
23.—Barrack Department, Ireland ...J 2 - ° - 200,000 200,000 
24,—Superannuated Allowances, &c.] .  - 5,000 2,500 7,500 

244,051 | 5,073,385 | 1,301,523 | 6,374,908 
Deduct the Regiments in the East 
India Company’s Territories....... 28,425 443,250 | - - 443,250 
Remains ..ssseerreeeee| 215,636 | 4,630,135 | 1,301,523 | 5,931,658 
War Orifice, 
ilth November, 1814. PALMERSTON. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 15. 


Navat Apministration.] The Earl of 
Darnley rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for certain papers relative to the conduct 
of the naval department in the course of 
the American contest. ‘This he did for 
the purpose of affording an opportunity to 
the noble viscount at the head of that 
department, to make good the assertions 
which he had made in his detence on the 
first day of the session. A very general 
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or destroyed, in the course of the contest; 
specifying the number of guns, seamen, 


and boys on board of each vessel.” [He 
should then move for a like account of 
British ships of war taken or destroyed by 
the Americans. The noble viscount had 
stated on the first day of the session, the 
number of American merchant ships said 
to have been taken from the Americans ; 
and in order to give him an opportunity 
of verifying that part of his statement, he 
should move for “ an account of the num- 
ber of merchant ships taken from the 


opinion prevailed, that blame existed | Americans, or destroyed, in the course of 


somewhere ; 
desirable for those who had the manage- 


ment of the naval department at home, to | 


have an opportunity of shewing, if they 
could, that the blame did not rest with 
them. He could, therefore, hardly anti- 
cipate any objection to the motions which 
he was about to submit to their lordships, 
especially after the candid and fair manner 
in which the noble viscount had treated 
the subject on the first day of the session. 
First, then, in order to give the noble 
viscount the opportunity of proving, by 
official returns, the accuracy of his state- 
ments with respect to the number of sea- 
men taken from the Americans in the 
course of the contest, he should move, 
« for a return of the number of seamen so 
taken, specifying the years in which they 
had been taken respectively.’ The noble 
viscount had also made a statement respect- 
ing the amount of ships of war taken from 
the Americans in the course of the present 
war with Americas With respect to the 
American ships, it was material to observe 
that their ships had a great advantage 
over ours of the same class, not only in 
point of numbers of seamen, but also in 
the quality of these seamen. The crews 
on board their ships of war were all prime 


and, therefore, it must be | 





seamen, while in ours a great proportion, | 


even in the best manned vessels, consisted 
of landsmen and boys. If this arose from 
a deficiency of seamen on our side for the 
various purposes for which they were 
required, it might be worth while to con- 
sider whether a supply might not be pro- 
cured by putting out of commission a great 
number of vessels, which, as he understood, 
though employed, were of very little use ; 
and which, to use the sea-phrase, could 
neither fight nor run. In order to have 


the best possible information as to the 
state of the American ships, he should 
move for “an account of the number of 
ships of war taken from the Americans, 





the contest, specifying the amount of ton- 
nage of each vessel.’ ‘The noble viscount 
had adverted to the rate of insurance 
during the present war with America, as a 
criterion by which to judge of the pro- 
tection afforded to our trade, and the little 
advantage the Americans had over us in 
point of captures: but it was not suf- 
ficient to ascertain what was the rate of 
insurance at one or two particular periods ; 
it was requisite that the average rate 
should be given, calculated upon the time 
during which the war had continued. 
He therefore would move for “ an account 
of the average rate of insurance since the 
commencement of the contest with Ame- 
rica.’ The noble viscount must be aware, 
that very strong representations had been 
made to the Admiralty on the subject of 
convoys. A general impression appeared 
to prevail, that in this respect the Admi- 
ralty had been very deficient, and had 
returned but unsatisfactory answers to the 
representations which were made to them 
on the subject. It was proper that this 
matter, too, should be brought under the 
consideration of parliament; and _ he 
should therefore move for “ copies of the 
correspondence between the Board of 
Admiralty and the British merchants, on 
the subject of convoys, and the protection 
oF trade and the coasts.” The noble 
viscount had stated, on the first day of the 
session, that all the requisitions for supplies 
in Canada had been anticipated by double 
the amount. But, in whatever manner 
ministers might share the blame with 
others, it was clear that they were respon- 
sible in the first instance ; and notwith- 
standing what had passed last night, he 
thought it right to move for “ an account 
of the supplies furnished for the armaments 
on the lakes, the state of the American 
armaments there at the commencement 0 

the contest, the preparations made on the 
part of Great Britain to meet them, and 
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the state of the British armaments at the 
close of each campaign.” There could be 
no reasonable objection to give this account 
up to the close of the last campaign. He 
assured the noble viscount that he should 
be very happy if the Admiralty could 
clear themselves, and show that, as far as 
depended on them, the naval department 
had been conducted in the best possible 
manner. But certainly an impression to 
the contrary very generally prevailed, 
and therefore it was the more incumbent 
on the noble viscount to agree to these 
motions, and to any others that might be 
necessary for the purposes of full and 
complete investigation. The noble vis- 
count had candidly expressed bis willing. 
ness to furnish information and meet 
inquiry, and he hoped no objection would 
now be made to the production of the 
papers for which he was about to move ; 
and for his own part, he promised to pro- 
ceed in the inguiry with an unprejudiced, 
impartial, and, if he might so express 
himself, a judicial mind. 

Viscount Melville said, that the noble 
earl had done him no more than justice, 
in admitting that he had always professed 
himself willing to make out the facts 
which he had stated on the first day of 
the session. He was ready to give the 
noble earl every possible information on 
the subject; and if he objected to any of 
these motions, it would not be from any 
wish to withhold any documents or evi- 
dence that could throw light on the points 
to which the attention of their lordships 
had been called, but because they required 
information relative to particulars about 
which no official information could be 
given. ‘The noble earl had observed, that 
a very general impression prevailed in the 
public mind that thé Admiralty had not 
done its duty, especially as far as respected 
convoys and the protection of trade and 
the coasts. That representations on that 
head had been made to the Admiralty, was 
perfectly well known; but when the 
noble earl said, that a general impression 
of a neglect of duty in the Admiralty 
existed, he was convinced that, as far as 
regarded those who were best informed 
on the subject, the noble earl was very 
much mistaken. Neither their lordships 
nor the noble earl himself, he presumed, 
wished him to go into any detail on that 
head at present: but he should be fully 
prepared to justify the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty when the proper time arrived. 
Following the example of the noble ear), 
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he should now say a few words as to each 
of these motians, without waiting till they 
were separately put. The first motion 
was for an account of the number of sea- 
men taken from the Americans in the 
course of the contest, specifying the years 
in which they were taken respectively. 
To this motion he had no objection, with 
the exception of the last part of it, which 
could not be made out without extraor- 
dinary labour and attention on the part 
of the office which might be called epon 
to furnish it. Still, if the noble earl in- 
sisted upon it, that, too, might be supplied. 
With respect to the American ships of 
war taken and destroyed, he had no ob- 
jection to that motion. The nobie eari 
had there introduced some observations 
relative to the manner in which the Ame- 
rican ships were fuanned, compared with 
the mode in which the crews of the British 
ships were made up. He had no accurate 
information as to the method pursued by 
the Americans, nor as to the number of 
boys on buard their ships, though he had 
heard something on that subject; but as 
far as regarded the British ships, it had al- 
ways been the practice to have a consi- 
derable proportion of boys on board the 
ships of war; and it was a system which 
ought not to be discontinued, for he was 
convinced that this was the best source of 
supply of prime seamen for the navy. 
The noble earl had also observed, that he 
understood there were a great number of 
almost useless vessels in commission, which 
might he withdrawn, and the men turned 
over into the more serviceable ships; but 
the noble earl was very much mistaken, if 
he imagined that the description of vessels 
to which he had alluded were useless, 
Though not employed as cruizers, yet 
they were very useful on convoys; and 
the number ought, perhaps, if it were 
convenient, to be rather increased than 
diminished. With respect to the motion 
for an account of the British ships of war 
taken or destroyed by the Americans, he 
had no objection to that. The next motion 
was, for an account of the number of mer- 
chant ships taken or destroyed by the Ame- 
ricans, with the number of men and amount 
of tonnage in each. Here it must be observ- 
ed, that it was impossible tofurnish aregular 
account of those vesselsthat had beentaken 
by privateers, of which there were a 
great number on the American coast. All 
that could be done was, to present an ac- 
count of such as had been taken by his 


Majesty’s ships, and ‘ reported to the Ad- 
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miralty ;’ and therefore he proposed to 
add these wordsto the motion. This would 
give the noble earl an advantage upon 
which he might fairly argue, and he was 
welcome to that advantage. But he re- 
peated the statements which he had made 
on the first day of the session as to the 
number of seamen taken, which admitted 
of official proof; and also as to the number 
of vessels of war, of guns, and of mer- 
chant ships taken and destroyed, which 
would be partly proved by official docu- 
ments; though something must be derived, 
with repect to the merchant ships, from 
other sources. The next motion was for 
a like account of the British merchant 
ships taken by the Americans. ‘To this 
he must decidedly object, because there 
was no office from which it could be fur- 
nished. Then followed the metion re- 
specting the rate of insurance, to which 
he had precisely the same objection: but 
the noble earl could be at no loss in getting 
that information from other sources. As 
to the subject of the Canadian supplies, 
he had said on a former occasion, that 
these supplies had been anticipated in 
double the amount required: but when 
he said so, he must be understood as 
speaking of the general supplies; for it 
was impossible for him to speak with cer- 
tainty as to each particular requisition. 
The general statement he adhered to, and 
was ready to prove; but when he pro- 
fessed himself ready to do so, he did not 
mean to pledge himself to agree to go into 
a committee of inquiry, and to hear evi- 
dence at the bar. All he meant was, that 
he would willingly give the noble earl 
every information possible on the subject ; 
and when that came before the House, it 
would be for their lordships to judge whe- 
ther any further proceedings ought to be 
entered into or adopted. He conceived 
that this motion respecting the Canadian 
supplies had better be withdrawn for the 
present, as their lordships had already 
agreed to postpone the investigation of 
the subject. ‘Then, as to copies of the 
correspondence of the board of Admiralty 
with merchants on the subject of convoys, 
it was perfectly impossible to prepare such 
a mass of papers in any reasonable time. 
If the noble earl was desirous to have the 
representations to the Admiralty produced, 
or any particular paper or papers, these 
might be furnished ; but there was hardly 
a day on which some correspondence did 
not take place on the subject of convoys, 
and the whole would form a mass which 
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could not be prepared in the course of the 
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present session. He concluded by re- 
peating, that it was his anxious wish to 
give every information in his power rela- 
tive to the conduct of the Admiralty, and 
that he was willing to agree to the motions, 
with the exceptions and under the limita. 
tions which he had stated. 

The Earl of Donoughmore observed, that 
a part of what had fallen from the noble 
viscount suggested to his mind a question 
or two, which he thought of some import- 
ance. He had adverted to the large number 
of American prisoners, and the larger that 
number was found to be, the stronger it 
would make in favour of the noble vis- 
count’s case. A part, and he believed no 
small one, of those prisoners, appeared to 
be made up of persons serving in our navy 
as seamen, who were Americans, and who, 
if they continued, would be under the 
necessity of fighting against their country ; 
they were therefore discharged, and sent 
home in our ships as prisoners of war, 
That measure was wise, as it would be im- 
proper to set these men adrift; but if, in 
the aggregate number stated by the noble 
viscount, these persons so serving, and 
who, by a voluntary act of theirs, could 
have been converted into prisoners of war, 
were included, it would lessen the number 
of that class in a two-fold degree, as the 
amount of prisoners was so much dimi- 
nished, and an equal number drawn from 
the effective manning of our ships of war. 
He trusted, however, the number stated 
by the noble viscount were bond fide pri- 
soners of war. The noble viscount had 
stated, that applications were made respects 
ing convoys every day, and that the bulk 
was enormous; butit became an important 
question, what portion of that bulk was 
formed of complaints on the subject ; and 
he believed no quarter in such a case could 
be made the object of crimination, but 
the board of Admiralty. He hoped the 
attention of parliament would be seriously 
turned to this particular subject, as he be- 
lieved that the honour and character ol 
the British navy had been much tarnished 
by the unfortunate occurrences on the 
coast of America. 

Viscount Melville spoke in explanation, 
and in the first place with regard to the 
point of the individuals who had been 
our service, and discharged on the ground 
alluded to by the noble earl, whether these 
persons were incladed in the account of 
not. He had to observe, that the account 
was furnished from the Transport-oflics, 
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and he believed it would appear that such 
persons were not included. 
they might; and he wished not to be un- 
derstood as speaking positively to the 
point. But he could assure the noble ear! 
their numbers did not make a very mate- 
rial difference; and when the aggregate 
number of the whole prisoners was taken 
at 50,600 seamen, he was assured the 
proportion of these persons was not of 
considerable magnitude, he meant of those 


who were actually placed in a state of 


confinement. ‘Those seamen who had 
been pressed, of that country, were re- 
leased and sent home; and those who 
had entered voluntarily, were discharged, 
on giving some proofs that they were of 
that description; but at all events, the 
numbers of such persons ought to be pro- 
duced. The next point adverted .to by 
the noble earl, respected the question of 
the representations made to the board of 
Admiralty on the subject of convoy: the 
applications were made in the common 


~ course of business; and with respect to the 


correspondence that took place, he could 
assure him the proportion of complaints 
was small, and that they were few in 
number; and he pledged himself dis- 
tinctly, that when noble lords should 


come to the consideration of that question, | 


to satisfy them that these complaints were 
without foundation. 


The Earl of Darnley, in the course of | 
ashort reply, stated, that relying on the | 


disposition of the noble viscount to afford 
every information on the subject which 
he thought he consistently could, he bad 
no objection to leave the words adverted 
to by him out of the particular motions, 
nor to the alteration or narrowing of the 
others, as suggested. These admissions 
were made by him, on the understanding 


that the productions in question were a | 


preliminary to subsequent imquiries upon 
the subject to which they referred, 

The motions were so amended, and the 
documents ordered to be produced ac- 
cordingly. 
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Account or Distrisution oF Vor oF | 


Crepit.} Mr. Arvuthnot presented to 
the House, pursvant to their order, the 
following 
Account of the Distribution of the Vote 
of Credit, for the Service of the Year 
1814, 
( VOL. XXIX. ) 


But possibly | 
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| Issued to the Treasurer of the &.- 
es er 
To the Paymaster of the Forces 808,000 





2,622,500 


Remains unissued ...... 377,500 





£.3,000,000 
C. ArBUTHNOT. 
Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
14 November, 1314, 





SeamEen anpD Marines’ Penston Brit. } 
'On the motion of Mr. Croker, for the 
| House to go into a committee on the Sea- 


*; men and Marines’ Pension Bill ; 


Mr. Bankes wished to know what was 
intended to be done fur those persons 
| who, as officers on the establishment of 
ithe chest at Chatham, were likely to be 
| removed by the operation of this Bill; and 
| whether they were to be rewarded if dis- 
| missed, and others to be sought for to fill 
| their places, who were entirely new tothe 
concern? If these questions were not sa- 
tisfactorily answered, it was his intention 
to move for a list of the names, situations, 
and allowances of the persons whose of- 
fices were intended to be abolished by the 
said Act. 
| Mr. Croker could not but admit that the 
| interference of the hon. gentleman was 
! 


perfectly just and natural. He had, howe 
ever, already prepared a clause respecting 
these offices; and he had no objection to 
state, that it was not intended to make 
any new appointment, or to introduce any 
new person, but to take them from the 
chest at Chatham, and place them in the 
hospital at Greenwich. 

Sir C. Pole was g!ad to hear that it was 
not the intention to dismiss those persons, 
who were mostly old officers, with a smail 
isalary for their services. But if there 
|were to be any new appointments, he 
hoped they would not include a treasurer, 
or paymaster, to have the public money 
in his hands; as the sums which had ac- 
crved to this establishment, in the course 
of the last few years, were considerable. 
He hoped that at least, if there were such 
an appointment, sufficient security would 
be required; and that the funds would 
not, as at another pablic institution, the 
| Asylum, be left in the power of an indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Croker explained, that the main 
object of the Bill, as he had said ona 
former evening, was to consolidate the 
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two establishments. The alarm of the 
gallant admiral respecting the dismissal 
of the officers, was altogether unfounded. 
As to the paymaster, it was not intended 
to be a new appointment; but this officer 
on the old establishment would be the 
present accountant of the chest, without 
having any thing to do whatever with the 
funds of the hospital. As to the Asylum, 
the gallant admiral, as well as himself, 
being a governor of that excellent insti- 
tution, must know that neither the board 
of Admiralty nor the House of Parliament 
had any thing to do with its internal ma- 
nagement. 

The Bill went through the committee, 
and was ordered to be reported to-morrow. 


SepaRATE ARTICLE To THE TREATY OF 
Srockvotm.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presented the following 


Separate and Additional Article to the 
Treaty of Stockholm, of March 3, 
1513, signed at Leipsic, on the 22nd 
of October 1813. 


* His royal highness the Prince Regent 
consents, that for the maintenance of the 
Swedish army upon the continent, to the 
number stipulated in the first article of 
the Treaty of Stockholm, of the 3rd of 
March, 1813, the sum of 1,200,0001. ster- 
ling shall be paid to his majesty the king 
of Sweden, in equal payments of 100,000/. 
sterling, from month to month, till the com- 
pletion of twelve months, and so long as 
the Swedish army shall remain on the 
continent, in consequence of the mutual 
engagements of the two high contracting 
parties. 

« These payments shall be made in 
London on the 25th of each month, to 
commence from the 25th of the present 
month of October, to a Swedish agent, 
properly named and authorized to that 
effect, on the part of his majesty the king 
of Sweden ; and in case the Swedish army 
should return home before the twelve 
months shall have expired, the two high 
contracting parties shall amicably agree 
as to the amount of the sum to be stipu- 
lated for their return to Sweden.’’ 


Motion For Papers RELATING TO 
Spain.] Mr. Baring, before he made the 
motion of which he had given notice, 
wished to know, with reference to the 
power reserved by his Majesty in his 
treaty with the allied powers, of furnish- 
ing either his contingent of troops or a 
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commutation, whether any such commuta- 
tion had actually taken place ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that no commutation had taken place, and 
that all the arrangements relative thereto 
would be made by his noble friend at 
Vienna. 

Mr. Tierney inquired whether we had 
actually 75,000 troops on the continent ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it would be extremely improper in 
him to state what was the actual amount 
of British force at present on the conti- 
nent. At no distant period the whole of 
the arrangements on that subject would 
be before parliament. 

Mr. Laring confessed his surprise at the 
kind of arrangement which had already 
taken place. By the treaty between his 
Majesty and the other allied powers, each 
power was to keep up a force on the con- 
tinent of 75,000 men. Now, it was well 
known that Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
would each keep up a force of double that 
number, without any stipulation whatever. 
The agreement was, therefore, though 
burthensome to us, not at all so to them. 
It was, in fact, nothing more than an ex- 
cuse on the part of our government to 
pay money —a practically subsidiary 
treaty with the continental states. To 
conclude a treaty by which Austria would 
be bound to maintain, as well as ourselves, 
ten ships of the line, and then to claim a 
commutation from Austria for not fulfilling 
her part of the engagement, would not be 
more absurd than to conclude a treaty, by 
which we bound ourselves, as well as Aus 
tria, to maintain 75,000 men, when we 
knew that we could not, and that Austria 
must do so. The subject, however, to 
which he rose for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House, was the pro- 
duction of the papers, which would shew 
the management of the subsidary agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Spain 
Our government had for some years, 
under the cover of a vote of credit, been 
in the habit of occasionally sending mo- 
ney to the court of Spain, without any ine 
timation to parliament. Such conduct 
was exiremely improper and disrespectful 
to that House. From what had fallen from 
his Majesty’s ministers, it appeared that 
certain sums had been paid to the court of 
Spain at a period so late as to be subse- 
quent to the treaty of peace at Paris, and 
to the restoration of the present govern 
ment of Spain. It was also further known, 


that during the prosecution of the war, 
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large sums had been advanced to the court, 
which was in consequence considerably 
indebted to this country. ‘The papers for 
which he was about to move, would ascer- 
tain what agreement had been entered 
into with the court of Spain subsequently 
to the treaty of Paris, and to the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand the 7th, as well as the 
amount due from the Spanish to the Bri- 
tish government at the same time. The 
circumstances of the transaction, which 
these papers would tend to elucidate, 
were, in his opinion, most extraordinary. 
Had it been necessary, in case of emer- 
gency, to assist the Spanish government 
in bringing any of their troops into ac- 
tivity against a common enemy, he would 
have been the last man to object to such 
a proceeding ; but if it should appear (as 
he was inclined to think it would appear), 
that at the time when the war in Spain 
was at an end, when the troops were 
marching to their own homes, when Fer- 
dinand hed returned to his capital, and 
when every thing was perfectly quiet, his 
Majesty’s government authorized the 
payment to the court of Spain of consi- 
derable sums, although that court was 
largely indebted to Great Britain; he was 
persuaded that this country would con- 
demn their conduct, and that they would 
decidedly pronounce, that in any settle- 
ment with the court of Spain under such 
circumstances, and taking into considera- 
tion all the attendant events, if we had 
strictly fulfilled our engagements, and no 
more—if we had paid what was due, that 
would have been quite enough. He was 
the more anxious that this subject should 
receive all the explanation which it was 
possible to give, because, according to 
all the private accounts from Spain and 
from France, it was the general opinion 
in those countries, that the court of Spain, 
in their late transactions, had been sup- 
ported and encouraged by the ministers 
of this country. This was an imputation 
from which he was sure the House would 
be solicitous that his Majesty’s ministers 
should have an opportunity of justifying 
themselves. Unquestionably, no govern- 
ment had a right to interfere with the pri- 
vate arrangements of any other country. 
But if ever there was a strong temptation 
to forget the maxims of policy and pru- 
dence, it was in the case of Spain; the 
more so because, unfortunately, notwith- 
standing the glorious and successful efforts 
which had been made in that country 
against the aggressions of France, those 
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efforts had terminated in setting up a go- 
vernment whose policy he would not de- 
nominate, and of which he would not 
even venture to trust himself to speak, 
The first act of that government was that 
of hostility to our commerce; and the 
papers which it was his wish should be 
produced, would shew whether that act 
took place before or after the payment of 
the last sum remitted to the Spanish court 
by the British government; it would 
shew whether the former waited to squeeze 
from us the last sixpence before it mani- 
fested its enmity. The hon. gentleman 
concluded by reading the following Reso- 
lutions, and moving the first of them, viz. 
“ That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to order that there be laid before 
the House, a copy of any agreement en- 
tered into between sir Henry Wellesley 
and the Spanish government, for the pay- 
ment of any money, by subsidy or other- 
wise, to the said government, since the 
conclusion of the treaty of Paris. 2, 
That there be laid before the House, an 
account of all sums of money that have 
been actually paid to the Spanish govern- 
ment since the restoration of Ferdinand 
the 7th, and of the dates of such pay- 
ments. 3. Also an account of the sums 
at present due by the Spanish government 
to this country, as far as the same can be 
made up.” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole expressed his astos 
nishment at the remarks with which the 
hon. gentleman had commenced his ad- 
dress. The hon. gentleman seemed to 
think, that a new principle had been 
adopted in the treaty entered into with 
the allied powers, and to consider that 
our agreement to maintain, In common 
with them, 75,000 troops on the continent, 
or to pay their equivalent, was a pretext 
to squander the public money. The 
principle of that treaty, however, was 
precisely the same as that of all other 
treaties of a similar nature ; namely, that 
the contracting parties should, in one way 
or another, be equally burthened. He 
was still more astonished to hear the hon. 
gentleman say, that parliament had not 
been informed of the existence of these 
stipulations. His memory perfectly failed 
him, if lord Castlereagh had not last year 
stated the precise principle on which the 
treaty was grounded, and had not added, 
that the money to be paid would be covered 
by the vote of credit. But these were 
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Points on which the hon. gentleman had 
but cursorily touched. His main argu- 
ment related to what he was pleased to 
call the subsidy paid to the Spanish go- 
vernment without the knowledge of par- 
liament. When the hon. gentleman 
heard the facts, it was to be hoped he 
would confess his error. So far from anv 
money being paid to Spain which it was 
not in the contemplation of parliament to 
pay, the very sum alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman, was part of the million voted 
Jast year (as it had been voted for several 
years) to Spain, to enable her to employ 
and pay her army. ‘This money had 
been throughout the war issued to the 
Spanish government, if, after consultation 
with our ambassador and commander in 
chief, they thought it would be properly 
expended. When the war was ended, it 
became necessary to assist the Spanish 
government with money to enable their 
troops to return to their respective homes. 
The sum, the payment of which was com- 
plained of by the hon. gentleman, was a 
two months instalment of the million 
voted by parliament, and was paid on the 
representation of its necessity. It was, 
therefore, by no means to be considered 
in the nature of a new subsidy. ‘ But,’ 
said the hon. gentleman, ‘ why pay this 
money at a time when the court of Spain 
owed you so large a sum?’ 
the fact stand? When the central go- 
vernment was established in Spuin, it was 


notified to them by the British govern- | 
ment, that although the million a year | 


was paid to them for the purpose of assist- 
ing them in their exertions by the pur- 
chase of arms, warlike stores, &c. yet 
that the British government expected that, 
at the conclusion of the war, the long 
pending accounts between the two coun- 
tries should be made up. Now, he would 
ask if it was possible to wind up those 
accounts at the period adverted to? What 
would have been said had the British go- 
vernment told that of Spain, ‘ Dismiss 
your troops; we know you have not the 
means of enabling them to return to their 
homes; but do not expect a shilling from 
us; and prepare instantly to pay us all 
you owe?’ At that time Ferdinand 7 
had been but three or four weeks on the 
throne, and it was notorious had not the 
power to release himself from his pecu- 
niary obligation to this country. The 
hon. gentleman, had, however, concluded 
his speech with some observations, which 
astonished him more than all the rest. 
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He had said, that there was a strong sus® 
picion, or at least a general belief, that all 
the imprudence, and injustice, and tyranny 
of the Spanish government, was instigated 
by this country.—[No! no! from Mr, 
Baring.} Did not the hon. gentleman say 
that it was believed the Spanish government 
had been supported in their recent acts by 
British authority ? [No! from Mr, 
Baring.J}—Did the hon, gentleman then 
mean to admit that his Majesty’s ministers 
were incapable of instigating the acts 
which be had described? If so, then he 
bad perfectly mistaken him; he begged 
his pardon, and the dispute between them 
on that topic was at an end. 

Mr. Baring said, that he certainly never 
intended to impute to the British govern- 
ment that they had instigated the court of 
Spain to the commission of the acts of 
which they had recently been guilty. 
What he had said was, that it was the 
opinion of many persons on the continent, 
that the king of Spain had been encou- 
raged generally to get rid of the popular 
part of his government, and to revert to 
the ancient system. 

Mr. Wellesley Vole observed, that if he 
understood the hon, gentleman correctly, 
the charge was not as he had originally 
supposed, but that his Majesty’s ministers 
had induced the Spanish government to 
return to the old state of things, and to 
deprive the Spanish people of all political 
liberty. This he most positively denied : 
he gave it his most unqualiticd denial, 
Perfectly agreeing with the hon. gentle- 
man, that it was unjustifiable to interfere 
with the internal concerns of a foreign go- 
vernment, he would add, that if inter- 
ference could by possibility be excused, 
it would be in a case in which it was di- 
rected to the amelioration and not to the 
deterioration of the condition of the peo- 
ple. Asto the motion of the hon. gen- 
tleman, as his right hon. friend near him 
had intimated his intention of laying on 
the table a paper explanatory of the sub- 
ject, he should move the previous question 
upon it. 

Mr. Whitbread inquired the nature of 
the paper which the right hon. geutleman 
opposite intended to lay before the House. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole read it. It was an 


extract of a dispatch from lord Castle- 
reagh to Sir Henry Wellesley, dated the 
$0th of July, 1814, directing the payment 
of atwo months instalment of the sub- 
sidy to the Spanish government. 
Whitbread contended, 
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paper did not comprehend all the infor- 
mation of which it was necessary that the 
House should be in possession. It ap- 
peared by it, that sir Henry Wellesley had 
previously issued a sum of money to the 
Spanish court. It was the agreement to 
do ‘this for which his hon. friend had 
moved. The dispatch of the noble lord 
was dated the 30th of last July. It was 
very extraordinary that an advance should 
be made to the Spanish government so 


Papers relating to Spain. 


long after the conclusion of the treaty of 


Paris. This would be more evident, if the 
situation of the Spanish armies was con- 
sidered at the time that this advance had 
been made. There were at that time four 
Spanish armies embodied ; three in Spam, 
the fourth, consisting of 14 or 15,000 
men, serving under the duke of Welling- 
ton at Thoulouse. When the British go- 
vernment issued money to any foreign 
power for a particnlar purpose, it was the 
duiy of the person through whose hands 
the money passed, 10 see that it was faith- 
fully applied ‘othe object for which it was 
intended. This, however, was far from 
having been the case; as he had been in- 
formed through those channels to which 
(his Majesty’s ministers refusing to open 
any oiher) he had been obliged to resort, 
namely, newspapers, gazettes, and other 
sources of public information, which the 
court of Spain, in common with all other 
despotic governments, appeared willing, 
ifthev could, utterly to extinguish 5; well 
knowing that as long as a press tolerably 
free and well informed continued to exist 
in any country, it was impossible that the 
people of that country should be wholly 
broken down and subjugated. He would 
state what he had heard of the situation of 
the Spanish troops in France returning to 
their own country. So far were they 
from having been supported by the 
Spanish commissariat (for which pretended 
purpose the money was advanced by this 
country), that they were actually fed by 
the British commissariat, because they 
must otherwise have starved! With re- 
spect to the Spanish troops in Spain, he 
wished to ask whether the money which 
had been advanced bythe British govern- 
ment, had not been employed by the 
Spanish government for the purpose of 
marching an army under general Elio to 
Madrid, in order to extinguish all that 
existed of freedom in Spain? If that 
should turn out to have been the fact, it 
was a deed abhorrent from every English 
feeling, and an intentional concurrence in 
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which he would not attribute to any man, 
But certainly he had been informed, that 
had it not been for British money, that 
army would have been unable to march—— 
the Spanish government then existing 
would not have been subverted—and the 
unhappy Spaniards, who had fought for and 
maintained the rights of their ungrateful 
monarch, would not have been sent into 
exile and to the gallies, a memorable 
example of the base ingratitude of sove~ 
reigns to their people. [i was a remark. 
able fact, that the English ambassador 
was actnally with general Elio and the 
army which en.bied the king of Spain to 
change the government, [An expression 
of dissent irom the treasury bench.}] Was 
itnot so? He had been informed that it 
was. It was also rumoured that officers 
bearing British commissions were with 
thatarmy. Atany rate, it appeared that, 
by the payment of our*money, we had not 
contributed to the quiet return of the 
Spanish troops to their respective homes, 
but had indirectly interfered with the in- 
ternal government of Spain, and that with 
consequences which were all but sufficient 
to warrant a violation, in another way, of 
the principle which he contended ought to 
be invariably preserved on that subject. 
These circumstances demanded a fuller 
explanation than the paper offi red by the 
right hon. gentleman would afford, al- 
though he by no means accused the go- 
vernment of this country, or any man in 
it, of being base enough to assist in the 
commission of the atrocities which had 
been perpetrated in Spain, and he there- 
fore thought his hon. friend bound to press 
Lis motion. 

Mr. Robinson said, the observations of the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last seemed to 
him to have proceeded on a mistake with 
regard to time. The fact was, that king 
Ferdinand entered Spain before the treaty 
of Paris was signed, even before the Con- 
vention of the 28d of April, and conse- 
quently any sums paid to him on the prin- 
ciple of the advances from this country to 
the Spanish government, must have been 
made in the early part of the year. Sir 
Henry Wellesley was, undoubtedly, pre- 
sent with the king when he entered the 
kingdom. At that time it was impossible 
for any one to suppose that he had any 
intention of overturning the government. 
No one then knew that he intended to go 
to Madrid instead of proceeding to Va- 
lencia. It would not be denied, that, when 
the king came, he was thenceforward the 
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government of the country, and that sir 
Henry Wellesley was bound to go where 
the king was. He had then declared no 
intention of either overturning the govern- 
ment, or of prosecuting the individuals of 
the cortes; but even supposing that he 
had expressed any such intention, our am- 
bassador would not have been justified in 
not having any communication with the 
king because of this intention. In speak- 
ing of this advance of money, the hon. 
gentieman had made use of the words, paid 
for the ‘pretended purpose.” Why was 
it a pretence? Was it intended seriously 
to assert, that the British government were 
anxious for a pretence of giving Ferdinand 





this money to overturn the government of | 


: 
Spain? This allowance of two months was | 


also made to Austria and Prussia; four 
months were allowed to Russia, three 
months to Sweden, and four monthis to Por- 
tugal. Uniess, therefore, the whole ar- 
rangement was one which was blameable, 
it would be necessary to make out a parti- 
cular case to shew why Spain should be an 
exception. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, said, that 
when he used the word « pretended,’ he 
only meant to apply it to the Spanish go- 
vernment. As the Spanish troops that 
did enter France with lord Wellington 
had not advanced above twenty or thirty 
leagues beyond their own frontiers, while 
the great body of them remained in Spain, 
he saw no reason why the same allowance 
should be made for the return of their 
troops as was made for the return of a 
Jarge Prussian army, who were at a con- 
siderable distance from their own country. 
He believed that the fact also was, that 
no part of this money was applied to the 
purposes of their return, as that was pro- 
vided for by a separate charge on our 
commissariat. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not sure thathe rightly 
understood the subject. He should be 
glad to know what was the nature of those 
advances made to the Spanish government 
before the date of the dispatch from lord 
Castlereagh? It was strange that the same 
amount should be paid to Spain for with- 
drawing a small body of troops from a 
small distance, as was given for the re- 
moval of a large body from a great dis- 
tance. He hoped that the papers would 
explain all this; at present it seemed alto- 
gether to be a very ill-understood subject. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqner seemed disposed to furnish the 
necessary infurmation, and the right hon. 





| for instructions on the subject. 
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gentleman near him (Mr. W. Pole) could 
not surely object to a motion, the only 
object of which was to ascertain the nature 
of the pecuniary advances in Spain, by 
what authority they were issued, and for 
what purpose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
appeared from the extract cf the letter 
from sir Henry Wellesley to lord Castle- 
reagh, that sir Henry had been called on 
by the Spanish government for a con- 
tinuation of the allowance; and that he, 
not knowing how to act upon the occasion, 
had given an immediate payment of 
100,0001., referring to bis own government 
No ex- 
press subsidiary treaty was entered into 
with the government of Spain, because it 
was impossible to depend on that govern. 
ment furnishing the stipulated force; and 
the House therefore always granted the 
money to be employed under the direction 
of the British ambassador and commander 
of the forces, in such a way as the troops 
furnished should seem to require. Had 
even the whole of the Spanish forces been 
within Spain at the time of the peace, con- 
sidering the ravaged and desolate state in 
which Spain then was, it would have been 
improper to have immediately discon- 
tinued the allowance, and a shorter period 
than that taken could not with any pro- 
priety have been fixed. 

He would take that opportunity of fur- 
nishing the House with the explanation he 
had promised them regarding the arrest of 
the two Spanish gentlemen in Gibraltar. 
On the 16th of May, 1814, sir James 
Duff, the consul for the British govern- 
ment at Cadiz, wrote to general Smith, 
the governor of Gibraltar, that four Spa- 
nish subjects who had written atrocious 
libels, were about to take refuge in Gibral- 
tar; that one of them had written a libel 
against the conduct of the British troops 
at the siege of St, Sebastian, and was 
therefore an improper person to be shel- 
tered in a British garrison, and he trusted 
that they would be given up to the Spa- 
nish government. On inquiry it was 
found that two of the persons described 
had been already taken up, having come 
into the garrison under fictitious names. 
General Smith had accordingly given up 
these men. He would state, not by way 
of excuse or justification of this step, but 
as an extenuation of it, that it had been 4 
recognized practice at Gibraltar to give up 
to the Spanish government persons ac- 
cused of criminal offences. If this were 
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not done, Gibraltar would be a perpetual 
source of vexation to Spain. What should 
we say, if the Isle of Wight were in pos- 
session of a foreign power, and that all 
sorts of criminals were allowed to take 
refuge and were protected in it? How- 
ever, the giving up only extended to those 
persons accused of crimes against the laws 
of morality and society. General Smith, 
however, had not been aware of the dis- 
tinction; and finding the two men in cus- 
tody for a breach of the laws of the garri- 
son, had given them up to the Spanish 
ambassador. General Smith having trans- 
mitted an account of this proceeding on 
the 24th of June last, instructions were 
sent out to him, cautioning him in future 
from acting in the same way, and recom- 
mending to him only to give up those 
persons accused of crimes against the 
laws of society. ‘The error of general 
Smith was one which he had no doubt 
would not take place again. General 
Smith only knew these men from the de- 
scription of sir James Duff and the Spanish 
ambassador.— Whatever might be the 
merit or demerit of the Spanish govern- 
ment, the government of this country had 
encouraged no such proceedings as those 
which had lately taken place in Spain, 
and the rumours referred to by the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) were totally 
without foundation. ‘The paper produced 
by his right hon. friend, would, he sup- 
posed, supply the place of the two first 
parts of the motion. With respect to the 
third part, he had no objection to the pro- 
ducing the accounts wished for, in so far 
as they could at present be made up. 

Upon Mr. Baring’s intimating his in- 
tention to persevere in his motion, Mr. 
W. Pole moved the previous question. 

Mr. Tierney conceived a subsidy was 
recognized by the correspondence, the 
dates of which had been stated: those 
dates referred to antecedent facts, which 
it was important to know. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the right hon. gentleman misapplied the 
term subsidy, in applying it to the pay- 
ment made by sir Henry Wellesley. 

Mr. Tierney wished, whether he was 
right or wrong as to the word he used, to 
have the date of the payment made by 


sir Henry Wellesley, in consequence of 


the dispatch sent to him by lord Castle- 
reagh. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to give the date of sir Henry 
Wellesley’s dispatch on the subject. 
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Mr. Tierney said, it was not the date of 
sir Henry Wellesley’s dispatch he wanted, 
but the date when the money was paid by 
him. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that the right 
hon. gentleman seemed to labour under a 
mistake as to the nature of the payments 
in question. The fact was, that in the 
last session a million of money was voted 
for the service of Spain, which was to be 
left at the disposal of our ambassador, and 
by him to be paid at stated periods. This 
sum was disbursed in regular portions, 
and at the winding up of the affairs in the 
Peninsula, sir Henry Wellesley applied to 
lord Castlereagh for instructions as to 
giving 100,000/. to defray the expenses of 
the return of Spanish troops into Spain ; 
and in consonance with this application, 
he received directions to give that sum. 
There never was any written agreement 
or subsidy. 

Mr. Tierney. All I want is the-date of 
the promise to make this payment, and of 
the period when it was made. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should be sorry 
if the House separated, thinking that the 
explanation of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with regard to 
the conduct of General Smith, could be 
accepted as an excuse, or even as an ex- 
tenuation of his conduct. It turned out 
now, that on the 30th of June last, lord 
Bathurst knew of this transaction, and had 
corresponded with general Smith. And 
yet, when a question was put last session 
to his Majesty’s ministers, the answer re- 
turned was, that they were ignorant on 
the subject, and that inquiry should be 
made into it. Again, in the present ses- 
sion, the answer returned was, that they 
Were ignorant, and that inquiry should 
also be made. Lord Bathurst knew of this 
on the 30th of June, and answered simply 
general Smith, that he should do so no 
more. If general Smith’s error could not 
be excused, but merely extenuated, in the 
language of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, could there, he would ask, be any 
excuse for sir James Dufi’s interference in 
this business? What business had the 
British consul to interfere in the deliver- 
ing up Spanish subjects to the vengeance 
of the government? In this sir James Doff 
was certainly to blame. It had been said, 
that Gibraltar would be an eye-sore to the 
Spanish government, if persons accused of 
crimes who took refuge in it were not 
given up; and it had been asked how we 
should feel if the Isle of Wight were in 
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the possession of a foreign power, and 
persons of a similar description were not 
given up at our requisition? He would 
ask trom what government, except when 
stipulated by special treaty, were persons 
accused of crimes given up when re- 
claimed? He had even been told, that in 
Gibraltar murderers had often not been 
delivered up on being reclaimed ; and that 
it had been stated that they were consi- 
dered as under the protection of the Bri- 
tish law. It would not make any thing in 


favour of general Smith or sir James Duff, 


that one of these men had made use of 


calumnious expressions against the Bri- | 
Libellers, | 


tish forces at St. Sebastian. 
when tried in this country, were often 
severely, and a great deal too severely 
punished ; bat persons accued of libels, 





flying from the persecuting vengeance of | 


Spain, even though one of them had ca- 
lumniated the English army, could not in 
any view of the case be considered as per- 
sons whom the governor of Gibraltar ought 
to have given up, and the conduct of ge- 
neral Smith was therefore wholly without 
excuse. With respect to the other of these 
two men, the right hon. gentleman did not 
know of what he was accused. ‘They did 
not hear that the slightest order had been 
sent to sir James Dulf not to repeat this 
conduct, general Smith had been simply 
told not to do so in future! These two un- 
fortunate persons were now exposed to the 
vengeance of the Spanish government, in 
consequence of the instrumentality of two 
British officers, neither of whom had any 
right to interfere. (Hear, hear!] These 
two persons were in the dungeon of the 
Spanish government, which had been so 
well characterized by a gentleman, a near 
relation of the ambassador in this country. 
It was impossible to suppose that any 
human being in this country would coun- 
tenance the wicked proceedings of the 
Spanish government ; and yet our civil and 
military officers had not only not refused 
to deliver these men up, but had even lent 
themselves in aid of that government. 
All this, too, had been kept so secret in 
the colonial department, that the coadju- 
tors of the noble lord (Bathurst) knew no- 
thing of it from the 30th of June to this 
day. The letter of governor Smith should 
be made the foundation of some proceed- 
ing ; and he hoped his hon. friend would 
think proper to move that copies of the 
correspondence between general Smith 
and Jord Bathurst be laid on the table. 
Mr. Bathurst contended, that the hon. 
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gentieman had proceeded further in his 
animadversions than any thing in the cir. 
cumstances of the case would warrant, 
The governor had acted in conformity to 
what he conceived to be the invariable 
custom and practice of the garrison, which 
was to deliver up all criminals who had 
taken refuge there. In cases of persons 
who were pursued for crimes or acts of 
moral turpitude, the rule was certainly a 
good one; but doubts might be enter. 
tained whether it ought to be extended to 
other instances; and whether persons, 
merely guilty of libels or sedition, ought 
to be delivered up. In this view, his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers had considered that the 
governor of Gibraltar had, in surrendering 
to the Spanish government the two indi- 
viduals in question, violated the spirit of 
his instructions ; and had therefore ordered 
him to desist from such a practice in fu- 
ture, interms which marked their repre- 
hension of his conduct. 

Mr. Baring said, that on looking to the 
letter of lord Castlereagh, it would be 
found that the payment to the Spanish 
government could not have been made 
till three or four months after the 2$rd of 
April. Lord Castlereagh’s instructions 
were dated 30th of July, and they could 
not have been executed till deep in the 
month of August. If this payment was 
made after all the different troops bad ar- 
rived in their different villages and dis- 
tricts, it could be attended only with the 
operation of aiding the Spanish govern- 
ment in the designs against its subjects, 
When the date of the payment was at- 
tended to, he saw no reason why our 
claims against the court of Spain should 
not have been set off against it. He 
should consent to withdraw the first mo- 
tion, contenting himself with the second 
and third. 

Mr. Warre, in justification of the con- 
duct of sir James Dutl, which had been 
condemned by an hon. gentleman, said, 
that he had merely written to the governor 
of Gibraltar to state, that the persons who 
had taken refuge in the garrison were not 
persons whom it would be proper to allow 
to remain there. Ile had given no in- 
structions, however, that these persons 
should be given up to the court of Spain. 
Under these circumstances, so far was he 
from considering sir James Duff reprehen- 
sible, that he thought his conduct was 
much to be commended. 

Mr. Whitbread. Instead of being com- 
mended, sir James Duff should be s¢- 
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verely reprimanded for the part he took, 
as he could only know through the me: 
dium of the Spanish governor of Cadiz, 
that these persons had taken refuge in 
Gibraltar, whither they had been traced 
for the purposes of persecution. 

Mr. Warre repeared, that he had stated 
correctly the menner in which sir James 
Duff had acted, which was far from being 
questionable. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer concurred 
in the view taken of sir James Duff’s con- 
duct by the hon. gentleman who had 
spoken last. 

Mr. Whitbread. Will the right hon. 
gentleman consent to give up the letter of 
sir James Duff, «nd that of lord Bathurst 
to general Smuiti ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
not think that would be advisable, 

Mr. Baring then withdrew his first mo- 
tion. After which the following were agreed 
to: 1. “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his reyal hignness the Prince 
Regen, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, extract of a dispatch from lord 
viscount Castlereagh to sir Henry Welles- 
Jey, dated the 30th of July 1814, toge- 
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red in his Majesty’s household, from the 
5th of July to the 10ch of October, 1814.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the course now pursued by the right 
hon. gentleman was so wholly foreign to 
the usual practice of the House, that he 
believed there was not on record a single 
instance in which the House had called 
for such accounts, except after some pre- 
vious steps taken by the crown, either in 
the Speech at the commencement of the 
session, or in a subsequent message to that 
House. The act of parliament, which 
passed ahout ten years ago, had indeed 
provided, that whenever the charge should 
exceed a certain sum, the accounts 
should be submitted to parliamentary 
inspection. It was impossible, however, 
that these accounts should be made 
up, or the precise amount of the excess 
ascertained, befure the current year should 
have elapsed. The first quarter subse- 
quent to the last settlement, on removing 
the restrictions from the Prince Regent’s 
authority, expired in April; and the ans 
nual accounts had, of course, since closed, 
on the 5th day of that month. He knew 
no reason, nor could he divine what 
grounds the right hon. gentleman was 


ther with the date of the dispatch of sir! prepared to state, for now departing from 


Henry Wellesley, to which the same is an 
answer. 2. That there be laid before this 
House, an account of all monies that have 
been paid to the Spanish government 
since the restoration of king Ferdinand, 
and of the dates of each payment, so far 
as the same can be made up. 3. A state- 
ment of the amount of the sums of money 
at present due by the Spanish government 
to this country, so far as the same can be 
made up.” 


Motion ror Papers RELATING TO THE 
Civic List Exrenpivune.] Mr. Tierney 
rose, in pursuance of bis notice, to move 
for certain papers respecting the Civil 
List Expenditure, to the production of 
which he saw no objection. He should 
make his motion as a motion of course, 
and reserve any thing he had to say till 
he understood the grounds upon which 
Opposition, if any, was given to his mo- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman then 
moved, “ That there should be laid before 
the House, 1. An account of all charges 
on the civil list, from the 10th of October 
1813, to the 10th of Oc‘ober i814. 2. 
An account of the sums applied to the 
civil list revenue during the same period : 
and 3. An account of the expenses incur- 
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what had been the unvaried and constant 
practice of the House in reference to this 
subject. It was not for him to set forth 
the public inconvenience and delay that 
must result from the establishment of a 
different rule: it was for the right hon. 
gentleman who proposed the deviation, to 
convince the House of the advantages ta 
be derived from it. 

Mr. Tuerney said, he had not the 
slightest objection to state to the House 
the reasons which had induced him to re- 
commend this proceeding to them. In 
the first place, he must remark, that the 
practice alluded to was a practice dictated 
by no general rvle or standing order, and 
which had, therefore, grown up, because 1t 
bad never been before discovered to be in- 
venient. Now he could easily conceive, 
that it was a very proper and conyenient 
practice to be pursued, when there hap- 
pened to be no excess of expenditure on 
the civil list for forty or fifty years toge- 
ther: but when the case had been so la- 
mentably altered of late years, when the 
civil list had broken through every at~ 
tempt to guard it against confusion, and 
when it had become a mere mockery to 
call it an agreement between parliament 
and the crown, was he to be precluded 
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from all inquiry into its new and growing 
burthens? ‘The state of that civil list, even 
as regulated by act of parliament, was 
a curious one. When the restrictions 
were taken off the Prince Kegent, parlia- 
ment had recognized, but without justify- 
ing, a large excess of arrears in that 
branch of the public expenditure. The 
accounts then shewed, upon an average 
of the preceding seven years, an annual ex- 
cess of 124,000/. This excess, Mr. Per- 
ceval, for reasons best known to himself, 
instead of fairly meeting, thought fit, and 
the House, notwithstanding bis objections, 
thought fit to agree with him, to recognize 
by an act of parliament, in providing, 
that if there should be any subsequent 
excess beyond this average excess of 
124,0U0/., though it should be no more 
than 10,0001., parliament should be im- 
mediately acquainted with it. And thus 
it was, that they had since remained en- 
tirely in the dark; at least, however, he 
was not inconsistent in now endeavouring 
to let in a little light upon this subject. 
What was now the case? The last two 
years abundantly shewed that the crown 
had taken full advantage of that Act, and 
that arrears had accumulated till they 
amounted, not to 124,000/, but to 
224,000l. Under these circumstances, was 
it to exceed his duty, as a member of par 

liament, to ask the House to look into this 
affair in good time, whilst they had it yet 
in their power to check the evil, rather 
than wait, in order to know the whole 
extent of their calamity at once? Had 
nothing occurred in the last quarter which 
ought to put them on their guard? He 
regretted that a noble earl was not pre- 
sent (Yarmouth), who had, on a former 
occasion, spoken as the representative of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department. That 
noble lord had then distinctly said, that 
the Lord Chamberlain did not hold him- 
self responsible in any manner for the 
expenditure of his department. It thus 
appeared, that there was a great officer 
appointed by the crown, and over whose 
administration of his office ministers had 
no control. {Murmurs from the Treasury 
bench.] This was quite a matter of recol- 
lection, and he must be permitted to set 
his memory against that of the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite to him. Was it to be 
wondered at, if there should be confusion 
in a department in which there was no 
responsibility, and over which there was 
no control? When he now wished to know 
what was the actual over the estimated 
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excess, and was told that he must wait till 
April, would the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer assure bim that the 
excess at that time would probably not 
amount to more than 10,0001? If he 


would, be should remain satisfied, and 
give the House no farther trouble. But 


the right hon. gentleman, he knew, would 
say no such thing. Would he say, that 
rumour was not a sufficient ground for 
such a motion asthe present ? He aflirmed 
that it was; buta ground to be taken at 
the discretion of the member. Ile did 
not mean every vague or casual rumour, 
but such a rumour as amounted toa set- 
tled belief in the public mind that there 
were yvreat and increased outgoings in the 
expenditure of the crown. He was fora 
timely application of parliamentary inter- 
ference ; he was against suffering the evil 
to go its full length. Did the right hon. 
gentleman doubt that projects of profuse 
expense were in contemplation ? Hlad he 
heard of no plan for a superb palace? 
And was this a time, with such a view of 
their financial situation as he bad the day 
before disclosed to them, forthe constr c- 
tion of superb palaces? If the Regent did 
entertain these schemes of costly magni- 
ficence, it was the duty of the House to 
the country, who must pay for the whole, 
'o interlere, and prevent their execution, 
The right hon. gentleman must have re- 
collected, that there was an account last 
session of the expense of what was called 
a cottage, in Windsor Great Park, which 
then amounted to 33,000/. He should 
wish to see from the accounts what it was 
at present. Was he misinformed that, to 
prevent the greater project of which he 
had spoken, and which was now in con- 
templation, from being carried into effect, 
the right hon. gentleman had tried repre- 
sentations and every thing else—except 
resignation ? A rumour of such an addi- 
tion to the great, growing, and oppressive 
burthens on the finances of the country, 
was a sufficient ground for the production 
of the accounts demanded. Then as to 
ambassadors. ‘The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had told the 
House that he would in future be cautious 
of introducing fresh persons into diplo- 
matic employments, that the country 
might not be burthened with pensions: 
but had he not, in the case of all the per- 
sons appointed since that time, departed 
from his promise—in the instances of sir 
Charles Stewart, lords Clancarty and 
Aberdeen, all of whom had never before 
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been out of the country in diplomatic 
characters? They would see, on the pro- 
duction of the accounts, whether the enor- 
mous appointment of the ambassador at 
the court of Lisbon was increased, and to 
what amount, by the expenses of outfit. 
We should then see the expense of the 
plate with which Mr. Canning was to be 
furnished. The House would also see, if 
the accounts of the civil list were investi- 
gated, how the 36,000/. to be given for a 
house at Paris for lord Wellington was to 
be paid. ‘The present state of affairs in 
France was not, surely, one in which any 
one would chuse to invest money in 
houses. It was true, he had heard that 
2,0001. a year was to be paid as the inte- 
rest of the purchase money out of his 
grace’s salary; but mean time, where 
was the principal to come from? As to 
the production of the accounts being op- 
posed, on the ground of the time being 
improper, the case was this: the Act 
stated that the accounts should be pro- 
duced within a month after the expiration 
of the year in which the excess might take 
place. Now, the Act happened to pass 
in February, and the year did not expire 
till the 5th of April, nor the month after, 
till the 5th of May; so that the accounts 
could never be got in any session in time 
to make any comments on them, unless it 
was the good pleasure of his Majesty’s 
ministers. Why he should not in the 
present year have a plain statement deli- 
vered in, he did not see. He had shewn 
grounds for demanding the accounts ; he 
had stated good reasons for believing that 
the additional sum of 124,000l. allowed 
by the last Act would be exceeded, espe- 
cially if the project he had alluded to 
were persisted in. Jf the accounts were 
not often looked into, it would be at last 
indispensably necessary toappoint a com- 
mittee, and to come to some specific 
resolution to what sum the seven heads of 
expenditures, called the seven classes of 
the civil list, should be permitted to 
amount. ‘The sum allotted by parliament 
to defray the charges of the civil list was 
1,030,000/, The amount of the expen- 
diture last year was 1,349,0001.; and if the 
accounts were delivered to them, they 
would see that the expense of the present 
year was much more. The civil list ap- 
peared to have increased every time that 
an account was delivered to the House on 
the subject; and if there was not an in- 
guiry to sift the subject to the bottom, 
there would be such a feeling excited 
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against the expenditure of the crown, as 
no person would wish to see exist. The 
House should shew the country in time 
that there was a power which could con- 
trol the expenditure of the crown; that 
they had their prerogatives as well as the 
crown, and would protect the people from 
the consequences of the profuseness of 
their rulers. If the motion which he had 
made was not carried, it would be a 
mockery in future to attempt any thing 
in the way of economy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion that the right hon. gentleman had 
utterly failed in assigning any reasons for 
warranting a departure from that course 
which had been hitherto found advan- 
tageous in the conduct of the public busi- 
ness. He was free to admit to the right 
hon. gentleman, that he had no hopes of 
being able, at the expiration of the year, 
to show any reduction in this branch of 
the expenditure. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved there would be found a consider 
able excess. All the due information would 
be submitted, according to the provisions 
of the Act, in a short time. [Here Mr. 
Tierney said, that a short time would 
satisfy him.] He did not mean before 
the expiration of the year, when the ac- 
counts were made up. He certainly did 
think that once a year was often enough 
to bring this subject into public discussion. 
The time, however, having been fixed by 
parliament, it was still more unadvisable 
to introduce a new practice. As to new 
projects of expenditure, and new edifices 
on a large scale, he agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, that if any such plans 
were in contemplation, they were most un- 
seasonable, and must necessarily require 
the previous sanction of parliament, who 
alone could authorize them. He could 
further assure the right hon, gentleman, 
that whenever the time should arrive, when 
his resignation should be necessary for 
marking his opinion upon such projects, 
he should not hesitate to take that step 
(hear!) Noone, he believed, would ad- 
vise such an undertaking in the present 
state of the finances ; and as it was impos- 
sible that it could be carried on but by 
funds provided by parliament, a previous 
application to that House would be abso- 
lutely necessary, The right hon. mover 
having been mistaken with respect to the 
rumour he had mentioned, bad failed in 
the only strong ground he had stated for 
the production of the accounts. He should, 
however, shortly advert to the expense oi 
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the diplomatic department. The diploma- 
tic establishments not forming part of the 
regal splendour of the crown, had increased 
from causes to which he had called the 
attention of the House. Indeed, as he had 
before explained, the increase of the civil 
list expenditure had rather arisen from 
political circumstances, than from any 
excess in the expenses of the household. 
The appointments of sir Charles Stewart 
and lord Clancarty were of a temporary 
nature, and took place on unexpected oc- 
casions. They entailed upon the country 
no pensions or after-burthens; and the 
only satisfaction enjoyed by those persons, 
was the consciousness of having served 
their couniry in a splendid, difficult, and’ 
unprofitable department. The right hon. 
gentieman had fallen into one gross mis 
conception, which he was happy to have 
an opportunity to rectify, relative to Mr 
Canning’s mission to Lisbon, The sug- 
gestion that he had hastened his departure 
in order io screen himself from attack, 
could have very little weight, as there 
was no place where his right hon, friend 
could be more ready to appear than in 
that House. But it was said, that the 
mission was of too splendid a character. 
The facts of the case were these: it had 
become necessary to relieve sir Charles 
Stewart from this situation, and Mr. Sy- 
denham was appointed bis successor. 
The latter gentleman soon imploied to be 
removed, on account of the state of his 
health. It surely, then, could not be im- 
proper under these circumstances, at a 
time when the Prince Regent of Portugal 
was about to return to his ancient territory, 
which had been defended by British 
valour in his absence, protected in his 
passage by a British fleet, allicd to British 
Interests, and dependent on our power, to 
appoint a splendid mission to congratulate 
him on his return. lf this was a proper 
proceeding, there could, he thought, be 
no objection to the selection of the indi- 
vidual appointed for this purpose. With 
respect to the house purchased for the 
duke of Welling on, it must be the wish 
of a'l that hy should be respectably lodged ; 
and that tiie money was in this case well 
laid out, was the opinion of the persons 
consulted, and among them the duke of 
Wellington himself. It had been deemed 
& more convenient, splendid, and eligible 
residence than any other house to be found 
in Paris. The purchase-money was to be 
paid within the term of four years. Upon 
the whole view of the right hon. gentle- 
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man’s speech, he was satisfied that no pe- 
culiar circumstances or considerations of 
sufficient weight had been stated to con- 
vince the House that there existed any 
necessity for departing trom the course 
hitherto observed, and now sanctioned by 
an act of parliament. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the material 
rumour stated by him, had been verified 
by the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, namely, that there would be 
an excess of expenditure in the civil list, 
Should parliament, he would ask, enter on 
the question of the civil list expenditure at 
the present time, or wait till ali the mem- 
bers were going out of town? As to the 
purchase of the house at Paris, never was 
money more foolishly and extravagantly 
bestowed. The purchase-money, it was 
said, was to be paid in four annual instal- 
ments, Now here was a sum of 9.0001, 
extraurdinary to be paid in the present 
year, which alone almost amounted to the 
sum; in the event of the expenditure of 
which, in addition to the ordinary ex- 
penses, the accounts were to be laid before 
paruament. As interest of the purchase- 
money, all fu'ure ambassadors were sad- 
dled with 2,0001, a year house rent, a good 
pretence for extraordinary expenses, The 
subject of house-rent in Paris, since he 
had recently been there, was one of the 
few things on which he was better ine 
formed than the right bon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and he wouid state, that 
if there was one house in Paris which 
would fetch 2.0001 a year, he would pay 
for it himse!f However, without differing 
about a few hondied pounds, the investing 
so large a sum in a house in Paris, at pre- 
sent, was most improvitent. As to the 
mission to Lisbon, he had not stated that 
the outfit of the ambassador was more ex- 
pensive than usual, but that the appoint. 
ment, which was tov large, would be in- 
creased by the outfit. Tie Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had begun to detend the 
appointment of Mr. Canning, as if be had 
laboured to communicate some new infore 
mation; but he bad only stated, that Mr. 
Sydeniam wished to reiurn to this country 
on account of his heal'h, Was it not the 
case that Mr. Sydenham merely wished to 
return on leave of abseuce, thinking that 
the charge d’affaires could perform the 
duties of bis office inthe mean time? Mn 
Sydenham’s salary, as he was informed, 
was to have been less than 4,000/. a year— 
3.5001. he believed; a letter to signify 
the reduction having been sent by lord 
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Castlereagh, in consequence of the debate 
on the civil list. The first thing that was 
done when lord Castlereagh went abroad, 
was to appoint a minister on the same 
mission, the expense of which he had 
laudably been labouring to reduce, with 
the enormous appointment of 14,000/. a 
year! Why was the price of a congratu- 
lator (for Mr. Sydenham was sent out to 
congratulate the Prince Regent of Per- 
tugal), which was so short atime ago about 
3,500l. now raised to 14,000/.? Every 
body knew Mr. Sydenham to be a very 
able person: whether he was eloquent 
enough for the occasion, he did not know: 
at all events, he might have got a speech 
written by somebody else, and have said 
it off by heart (a laugh). Now the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, at the soonest, was not 
expected before the next spring; and it 
was doubted by some whether he would 
arrive at all, since he was supposed to be 
unwilling to expose his aged mother to 
the fatigue of another voyage to Europe. 
Next spring, then, would at any rate have 
been time enough to have sent out Mr. 
Canning. But, no; this splendid embassy 
Was sent out at a time when we had ano- 
ther minister, supported at a great expense, 
actually at the court of the Prince Regent 
in the Brazils; and a fresh and totally 
superfluous addition of 14,000/. a year, 
amounting, together with the charges of 
plate and outfit, to at least 20,0001, this 
year, was thus saddled on the backs of the 
unfortunate people of this country. The 
right hon the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer had considered the term he had before 
applied to this transaction, as too harsh 
and alinost unparliamentary. He had un. 
douviediy called it * a scandalous job.’ 
The expression would be frequently found 
upon the records of that House: it was, 
indeed, quite the appropriate phrase; it 
was the very epithet in use upon such 
occasions among all well-disposed chris- 
tians: but, 11 :t would be more satisfactory 
to the right hon. gentleman, he would call 
itan ‘abominable’ job (a laugh). But if 
it had become necessary to remove Mr. 
Sydenham, there were many other Mr. 
Sydenhams who would have been very 
happy in the appoiniment, less able per- 
haps than that gentleman, and of course 
less e.oquent than the present ambassador. 
He hardly knew how it happened, but 
there was not one among the partizans of 
Mr. Canning, not a single friend enlisted 
in his syuad, if that was a parliamentary 
word, who had not contrived to get some- 
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thing. Some, whocould get nothing better, 
had taken baronetcies; and if he was not 
greatly deceived, he had then an embrya- 
baronet in his eye (alaugh). It was like 
the last lottery, where there were no 
blanks, but all prizes. He had no doabt 
of Mr. Canning’s dexterity in his new 
office, and that at least he woald furnish 
an abundance of fine language. Was it 
not true that the right hon. ambassador 
had declined accepting any post, till he 
at length consented to go to Lishon when- 
ever the Prince Regent should return to 
Europe? And was it through any sus~ 
picion that this event might not take place, 
that he afterwards listened to the prudent 
suggestion of accelerating his deparwure, 
lest his services should never be required 
at all? The case was so irresistible, that if 
the House desired to prove they were in 
earnest, and were rather determined to 
stand by the people in their difficulties, 
than indulge in idle compliments to the 
crown, they must cheertuliy concur with 
his proposition. 

Mr. Huskisson contended, that the right 
hon. gentleman had completely failed in 
making out a case to prove the propriety 
of Jaying before the House the documents 
called for. Until the year 1804, no ac- 
counts of this natu e were ever produced, 
unless when a message from the crown 
announced an exceeding in the civil list ; 
although, prior to that period, he believed 
the arrears, in particular departments, were 
frequently very great. In 1804, in con- 
sequence of seven quarters being due in 
some of the departments, parliament was 
called upon to louk into the state of the 
civil list, and a very large sum was voted 
to cover the deficiency. An act was then 
passed, by which it was provided, that if 
any branch of the civil Ist was more than 
two quarters in arrear, then the account 
should be submitted to pertiament. Now, 
it was quite sufficient to mention this sta- 
tute, for the purpose of shewing what the 
sense of the legislature was on the subject. 
The enactment to which he had sefccred, 
clearly proved, that a motion for papers 
of this description was not, as the right 
hon, geutleman seemed to suppose, a mere 
matter of course; but that, in certain 
cases only, they were to be laid before 
parliament. Then came the second act, 
of which the right hon. gentleman had 
spoken; by which it was provided, that 
if the civil list, on any future occasion, 
exceeded the average of the nine preced» 
ing years, an account of the expenditure 
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should be placed on the table. But the 
right hon. gentleman had not proved that 
any breach of either of these acts of par- 
jiament had taken place. Many of the 

oints which the right hon. gentleman 
had touched upon, were so completely 
answered by his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that there 
was no necessity for him to notice them. 
But he felt it necessary to make a few ob- 
servations on that part of his speech, in 
which he had made a personal attack on 
his right hon friend (Mr. Canning). He 
seemed to have entirely misconceived his 
right hon. friend’s appointment. He had 
stated, on what authority he knew not, 
that lord Castlereagh had reduced Mr. 
Sydenham’s appointment, at the court of 
Lisbon, to 3,500/.: if bis lordship had 
done this, it must have been under the 
impression that his appointment was not 
of a permanent nature. Now the rank of 
that court, and the dignity which it was 
Necessary for the representative of the 
crown of Great Britain to support there, 
required at least a minister plenipoten- 
tiary. The salary of an officer of that 
rank was not 3,500/. but 6,0001. per an- 
num, Therefore, the right hon. gentle- 
man must either be,under a mistake with 
respect to Mr. Sydenham’s salary, or 
his appointment could only have been 
that of charge d’affaires. It was not 
improbable, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary expenses incurred in the diplo- 
matic department, at Madrid and Lisbon, 
in the two preceding years, that orders 
might have been issued to contract them 
as much as possible; but he could not 
imagine that all discretion, with reference 
to their expenditure, was withdrawn from 
our ministers at those courts, and that they 
were peremptorily required not to exceed 
a certain sum under any circumstances. 
He had frequently heard it asserted in 
that House, when the question was con- 
sidered a}stractedly, without reference to 
particular persons, that the allowances 
granted to our ambassadors were too small. 
If such was the fact, no other course could 
be pursued, than to enlarge their salaries, 
or else to invest them with a discretion to 
draw for such sums as their necessary 
expenses demanded. He would, there- 
fore, put it to the right hon. gentleman, 
whether, if a foreign resident, whose salary 
was 3,500/, per atinum, was, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, obliged to call for 
6,0001. additional? Ue would deem such 
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consideration of parliamant. Would he 
consider it extravagant, when the embassy 
to Lisbon, which had, in the two last years, 
cost upwards of 20,000/. was suddenly re- 
duced to a very small allowance, if an 
additional sum were called for? In the 
case of his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) 
this discretionary power had been taken 
away. The allowance appeared to be 
14,0001. per annum; but the fact was, 
that his salary amounted to 8,000/. and he 
was directed not to permit the expenses 
of his office to exceed the remaining 
6,000/. and to keep as much within it as 
possible. It should not be forgotten, that 
this country had at Lisbon a very large 
commissariat and military staff; and he 
believed the allowance to the commander 
in chief was greater than that of the am- 
bassador. He meant not to justify the one 
expense by the other; but when they 
considered the high rank of an ambas- 
sador, there was reason to think that the 
salary was not too high. An hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Whitbread) had, on a former 
night, observed, that there was no business 
to be transacted at the court of Lisbon, 
and that his right hon. friend might amuse 
himself with reading Camoens, and writing 
sonnets. He could not look upon this 
embassy as a matter of so trifling a na- 
ture, when he considered the ancient 
connection between the two countries, and 
the necessity that existed for continuing 
it. Even if the mission of his right hon. 
friend procured the least additional chance 
that the slave trade, that abominable 
traffic in human flesh, which the hon. 
gentleman was accustomed to reprobate 
so warmly, would be abolished ; he con- 
ceived that alone was sufficient to make 
them pause, before they called on the 
country to consider the embassy to Lisbon 
as a gross and scandalous job. He knew 
not what leisure bis right hon. friend’s 
situation might afford ; but if he had any, 
and that objects of literature should en- 
gaye his attention, he hoped he would 
continue to write with the same loyal and 
patriotic spirit, which had often delighted 
him, though it might have displeased the 
hon, gentleman. As to the assertion, 
that the prince Regent of Portugal was 
not likely to arrive soon in Europe, 
he should only observe, that a British 
squadron had proceeded to the Brazils for 
the purpose of taking him on board; a 
course that government would not have 
taken, if application had not been made 
to them. An hon. gentleman had med: 
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tioned, with some degree of sarcasm, the 
rumours that had gone abroad of his right 
hon. friend having, in the course of last 
session, so far despaired of ever being able 
to join the present administration, that he 
was afraid they would be millstones about 
his neck, and wished them to shift for 
themselves; and, now he had found it ne- 
cessary to visit Lisbon for the health of his 
child, it was said he had joined his adver- 
saries for emolument; and had been at- 
tacked from the same quarter, because he 
had shewn that his friends were dear to 
him [+ Dear to the country!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Tierney]. As for himself, ever since 
he had known any thing of the practice 
or theory of the constitution, he had 
thought it proper to attach himself to some 
set of men, with whom, on most subjects, 
he agreed; and he thought he had done 
nothing improper in accepting the office 
he then held. As for his predecessor (lord 
Glenbervie) who had so long and so faith- 
fully served the public, he had expressed 
a wish to retire, and would perhaps re- 
ceive some reward for his services; but 
otherwise, Mr. Huskisson said, his appoint- 
ment would be rather attended with some 
saving to the public, as the reward he 
received for his former servires, however 
unworthy, was suspended while he enjoy- 
ed the office he now held. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he hoped the ship 
in which the ambassador to Portugal was 
going out, did not Jabour, as his friends 
at home had done that night to defend his 
appointment; if it did, he was sure his 
excellency and his suite must be very 
sick indeed; for never had he witnessed 
any thing more impotent or more lame. 
The right hon. gentleman who had just 
sat down, had told them, that be and his 
friends, in joining themselves to a party 
with whom they agreed in all great con- 
stitutional points, were perfectly justified. 
It might be so, and he for himself was not 
disposed to declaim against parties ; but it 


remained for the right hon. gentleman, if 


he agreed with his colleagues in all great 
constitutional points, to account for the 
persevering animosity with which he had 
opposed them for two years. The right 
hon. gentleman had now replied to a 
speech which he (Mr. Whitbread) had 
made a week ayo. After he had uttered 
that speech, the friends of Mr. Canning, 
and the right hon. gentleman amongst 
them, after divers consultations and con- 
ferences on the benches and in the lobby, 
selected a proper person to reply to it, aud 
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| that reply was supposed by them to be sa- 


tisfactory. It had been answered again to- 
night ; but to him neither the former, nor 
the present answer, was satisfactory. It 
was urged, as a matter of complaint against 
him, that he attacked the right hon. am- 
bassador in his absence. This was a se- 
rious charge ; but how difficult it would 
be to attack a man for béing absent, while 
he was present! (A laugh.) He had fur- 
ther to observe, that when there was only 
the difference of the Friday and the Tues- 
day between the departure of the right 
hon. gentleman and the opening of the 
present session of parliament, it was not 
too much to expect that he might have 
been in his place to answer the attacks, 
which he must be aware, from the nature 
of his appointment, would be made. It 
would be very convenient for members 
who might wish their conduct should 
escape all animadversion, to have it esta- 
blished as a rule, that nothing should be 
said respecting a member not present. 
For one, he did not admit of the propriety 
of such a rule, especially where the ab- 
sence was voluntary, upon a public service 
not compulsory ; the service itself very 
unnecessarily expensive to the public, and 
involving the very cause of complaint 
against the absent member. Was he to 
wait the return of Mr, Canning from Por- 
tugal, before he presumed to animadvert 
upon his appointment to that embassy, or 
upon the job of that appointment? This 
was the time, and the only time, for such 
animadversions ; and the right hon. gentie~ 
man must be content to take the salary 
with all its accompaniments. 

Neither he (Mr. Whitbread) nor any of 
his friends, had said, that the friends of Mr. 


in : . Ps ze 
Canning were millstones about his neck ; 


but, on the contrary, he conceived that 
Mr. Canning had found that he was a mill- 
stone about the necks of his friends: and 
therefore, having laboured in vain to re- 
trieve a fatal error in his political life, and 
finding that the most strenuous efforts of 
wit and oratory were wholly ineflectual to 
their object of bringing himself and them 
back into power, he had fairly given 
notice that it was a hopeless case, and 
passed the word to disperse: ‘ Sauve qui 
peut! Every man for himself” This had 
been so well understood at the time, that 
it was then said by a wag, a volunteer in 
his household, without disguise: *‘ My 
master has turned us all off; and if I were 
to apply for another situation, the only 
reason I could assign for having quitted 
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my former service would be, that my 
master was lessening his establishment, 
and had no further occasion for me.’ The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Husktsson) had 
feelingly contended for the honour and 
good faith of M:. Canning, in provid. 
ing, as well as circumstances wouid ad- 
mit, for his adherents) Some of them 
were now comfortably provided for. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Hu-kisson) for 
instance, with the Woods and Forests: 
some less substaniially, wiih the «xpecta- 
tion of being created baronets, it was said ; 
and one, it was surmise:|, was to be made 
apeer. To others, it was asserted, offers 
had been made of places which had neither 
honour, emolument, nor business attached 
to them: but this couid hardly be, con- 
sidering the talents of those distinguished 
members of the dispersed party. He could 
assure a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pole) 
who was pleased to notice what he said, 
that he did not include him amongst the 
appointments resulting from Mr. Can- 
ning’s bargain. He could conceive other 
reasons for Ais appointment. The right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) when 
speaking of his own appointweut, had 
said, though he did not know how lord 
Glenbervie was disposed of, this he knew, 
that no additional expense had been 
thrown on the establishment on his (Mr. 
Huskisson’s) account. He begged pardon 
of the right hon, gentlewan. He had at 
first thought there was an addition of ex- 
pense ; but he recollected now, that both 
lord Glenbervie and the right hon. gentle- 
man’s were floating pensions ; so the thing 
was just as broad as it was long. But his 
carelessness about the fate of lord Glen- 
bervie put him in mind of a person who, 
when new in office, on being asked where 
his predecessor had been provided for, bad 
answered, ‘that was what it had never 
occurred to him to inquire—it was not in 
his department.’ The arrangements made 
between Mr. Canning and his friends now 
turned out to be political arrangements. 
He did not deny to that right hon. gentle- 
man the credit due to his talents, but it 
was a little curious to hear the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer enlarge 
on them with so much pleasure, when all 
must remember how often they had been 
exercised to chastise his schemes and him. 
self; and it was not less amusing to see 
sitting beside him, as colleagues, those who 
had till lately been in attendance on the 
right hon. gentleman, of whose appoint- 
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fresh cat of nine tails, for the flaggellation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his colleagues, in the shape of Accounts, 
Documents, and Quotations, fairly written 
out, and handed to the orator by the pre- 
sent Surveyor of the Woods and Forests, 
and others of his followers, whilst the 
House was convulsed with laughter, at the 
expense of the sufferers, It was really 
very charitable in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to pass such encomiums on the 
strength of the arm and the sharpness of 
the scourge under which he had suffered. 

If the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) had been present, he certainly 
should not have attacked him for being 
absent, but he would have attacked his 
appointment. He desired to know, if he 
had not been appointed ambassador to 
Portugal, would that situation have been 
conferred on any other gentleman? If it 
could be proved that this would have 
been done, then against the particular ap- 
pointment of the right hon. gentleman he 
had nothing to object; but to this interro- 
gatory no one would answer—‘ Yes,’ 
He believed, but for the appointment of 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Sydenham, notwith- 
standing his health, would have been 
allowed to return to Lisbon, and the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade would not have 
been thought to call for the presence of 
an ambassador from this country. If 
ministers would tell him that the abolition 
of the slave trade was the object they 
had in view in making this appointment, 
he would admit it to be one they ought 
to purchase at any price, even by the ap- 
pointment in question ; but that such was 
its origin no one was bold enough to 
assert. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Huskisson) had commented on his speech, 
and represented him to have said, in allu- 
sion to the poetical talents of his friend, 
that he might read Camoens. He (Mr. 
Whitbread) had not paid Mr. Canning so 
ill acompliment, or doubt he bad Camoens 
by heart: he had said the right hon. 
xentleman might become the rival of 
Camoens. His muse might there put 
forth some vigorous young shoots; and if 
he revised his Javenilia, to attack himself 
(Mr. Whitbread) and those in this coun- 
try who were opposed to ministers, it 
would afford him (Mr. Whitbread) mate- 
rial gratification, as be should then see 
the right hon gentleman was doing some- 
thing to fili up tis time. 

For the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 


ment he had had to speak, assisting him with | Huskisson), he was glad to see tbat bis 
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talents were again to be exercised in the 
service of the counwry. He trusted that 
he would prove that his former speeches 
on economy were something more than 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal; 
that he would exert himself to diminish 
the expenditure of the country. It was 
true, he had thought there had been a 
radical difference of opinion between him 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
How that was accommodated, would be 
seen in the course of the session. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had omitted in his speech to give any 
explanation as to the appointment of se- 
veral other new diplomatic characters. 
Why was lord Stewart sent to Vienna, 
and lord Burghersh to another capital ? 
Why had it been necessary to place lord 
Clancarty at the Hague, when he was 
president of the board of trade, and while 
the vice-president was at Paris? Could 
not ministers have furbished up any of 
the old stagers who would fulfil these 
duties? Were they all worn out and 
knocked up? Was no old horse to be 
found in the stable, who would do this 
hackney work? Could not ministers per- 
suade any of their antiquated adherents 
to equip themselves with a star and a bag 
wig and sword ? Paris had been inundated 
by our envoys of different degrees. Lord 
Aberdeen had been sent to assist lord | 
Cathcart, and lord Castlereagh to assist 
them both. Surely so many could not 
find employment: two of them, indeed, 
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had shone in the Gazette, in language 
attempting the flights of poetry. With | 
respect to the appointment of the duke of | 
Wellington, from bis very pre-eminence | 
it might be doubted whether he was the | 
fittest person to be selected for the em- | 
bassy to Paris. But Mr. Whitbread | 
wished to know whether he was allowed | 
a contingent bill of unlimited expenses? | 
If so, of what possible advantage was a_ 
fixed salary ? 

It was a formidable state of things in- 
deed, when all these enorimous expenses | 
Were proved to have been incurred out | 
of the civil list, and yet no account of 
the excess was to be produced. ‘The | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had called | 
upon parliament to make up for the ex- | 
traordinary expenses, and he had indeed 
a place of painful responsibility. He had 
however informed the House that night, | 
that profusion might be carried to such 
excess, that he should feel himself bound 
to resign, If, for instance, the Regent 
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should cal] upon him to provide funds for 
building a magnificent palace, withont 
previous application to parliament; but 
instead of going to the House of Commons, 
he should order him to go to Mr. Nash, then 
indeed he should be resolute and resisting, 
and send in his resignation. But change the 
word * palace’ to ‘ cottage,’ and the pill 
goes down; and first 3$,000/. was granied, 
then 30,0001. and afterwards 00,000/. more, 
for which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was alone responsible, and yet he 
had not thought fit to execute his threat 
of sending in his resignation—such an 
effect had the mere change .of a name! 
The hon. gentleman next took occasion to 
speak of the late Jubilee. ‘The fooleries 
in the Park, which had gratified nobody, 
and which had in the end delivered up 
the population of London to unexampled 
profligacy, had caused an unnecessary 
expense over which that House had no 
controul, as the responsible officers were 
not known. During the time his Majesty 
reigned in health, who was perhaps more 
beloved than any monarch who had ever 
before filled the throne, the application of 
every shilling granted for the civil list 
had been strictly scrutinized ; but, now the 
Prince Regent (who of course was equally 
beloved) was at the head of government, 
it was not thought necessary to be quite 
so rigid. He did not, however, approve 
of the departure from the old system ; and 
on this ground, and on the grounds set 
forth in the speech of his right hon. friend, 
he should support the motion, which he 
hoped would not be voted against by any 
person who had ever contended, that con- 
trol over the national expenditure, and 
reduction in it, were necessary to the well 
being of the state, 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he had not held 
out any hope of the abolition of the slave 
trade from the appointment of Mr. Can- 
ning, but merely suggested that his em- 
bassy might be of some use in that matter. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, if he had not 
listened to the early part of the debate, he 
should have imagined, from the speech 
of the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, that the motion before them was 
not for a series of accounts connected with 
the civil list, but applied exclusively to 
the appointment of Mr. Canning, and the 
acceptance of office by some of his friends 5 
amongst the number of whom the hon. 
gentleman had included him. This was 
an honour, however, to which he had no 
claim. The hon. gentleman acknowledged 
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that he was a party man—that he acted 
with party, while it seemed likely to ope- 
rate beneticially. Now, he recollected, 
when the hon. gentleman’s friends sat on 
the Treasury-bench, that the nicety of 
his principles led him to oppose them. 
He would not then act with the King’s go- 
vernment, of which those friends formed a 
part. With respect to his situation of 
master of the Mint, he assured the House, 
that he had never had any connection 
with Mr. Canning, or his friends, so as to 
let them know why he accepted office, 
why he gave it up, or why he returned 
to it again. He had always acted on one 
plain principle, namely, to serve the public 
in high situations, to which a proportionate 
share of responsibility was attached, where 
he could do so with those whose princi- 
ples were congenial with his own. His 
public life was before the world, and he 
cared not how closely it was investigated 
The right hon. gentleman then shortly 


opposed the motion; observing, that if 


gentlemen pleased, they might bring the 
appointment of Mr. Canning, or the pur- 
chase of the duke of Wellington’s house, 
befure parliament, by a specific motion, 
and he was convinced his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters would not shrink from their respon- 
sibility in either case. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he had not the least 
doubt that the right hon, gentleman who 
had just sat down, was ready at all times 


to take upon himself the responsibility of 


office: ona former night he had avowed 
himself ready to sustain the responsibility 
of all parts of the administration. [ No, 
no, from Mr. Pole.} It was difficult, how- 
ever, to reconcile this declaration with the 
fact; he was ever anxious to serve bis 
country * in high situations, and with a 
proportionate share of responsibility,’ and 
yet what was he now?— master of the 
Mint! a very high situation, and a very 
heavy responsibility. (A laugh.) This 
responsibility was doubtless increased by 
the fact, that no money was now, or likely 
in future, to be coined at the Mint, since 
the bank restriction, by the intimation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
unfortunately to be continued. In Mr. 
Ponsonby’s opinion, the strongest ground 
had been laid for concurring with the 
motion; the regular practice was found 
insufficient, the excess was enormous, and 
a remedy was accordingly necessary to 
stop that excess ; and investigation was the 
first step before the remedy was applied. 
He apprehended, that when the time 
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arrived at which the papers would be 
given, the attendance in the House would 
not be such as was desirable on such an 


occasion. The right hon. gentleman had 
asked, of what use it would be to produce 
the papers now? He would tell him of 
what use it would be: it would prove to 
demonstration thatthe civil list was not in 
a state to bear new expenses. Nothing 
was so much the duty of the House, in 
the present circumstances of the country, 
as retrenchment; and if a retrenchment 
in expense were effected now in what 
concerned the crown, they would endear 
themselves to the country; and it was 
necessary to prove that there was no sub- 
ject which demanded attention to which 
their inquiries would not be directed ; 
that even where they might imagine it 
was most their interest to cultivate an 
acquaintance, and to relax in their exer- 
tions, they executed their duty with fears 
less independence. 

Mr. Bathurst contended, it was not ne- 
cessary to produce the accounts before the 
time fixed by law, the 5th of April. Mi- 
nisters did not refuse information; but they 
stood up for the period which parliament 
had decided was that at which it ought to 
be given. He thought at no part of the 
session was a better attendance to be ex- 
pected than at the time when the accounts 
would be forthcoming. The law, as it at 
present stood, in his opinion, gave the 
public security, that the accounts of the 
civil list would be investigated whenever 
it was necessary. 

Mr. Bankes thought the time at which 
the accounts were usually given, was too 
late for the House to come to any practi- 
cal resolution on the subject in the same 
session, more especially if a committee 
were to be appointed to look intoit. The 
law compelled ministers to produce the 
accounts of the civil list at an early period 
of the session in one case, and was it to be 
assumed that it would be improper for the 
House to determine that they should be 
so produced in any other case? He could 
see no reason why a bill should not be 
brought in to alter the time at which they 
were to be produced, if it would be found 
more convenient to have them brought 
forward earlier in the session than had 
been customary. He wished for nothing 
but to have the subject brought fairly 
before the House. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his disposition to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, or to withdraw his motion 
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altogether, if any assurance should be 
made by the gentlemen on the opposite 
bench, that a statement of the excess of 
the civil list should be laid before the 
House within the next week, or the week 
after. His object was to have the accounts 
respecting the civil list generally commu- 
nicated to parliament at an earlier period 
than was provided by the existing law 
upon the subject. By that law, any 
account of excess was not to be laid before 
the House until the 5th April, which was 
a period too late in the session to afford 
sufficient opportunity for fully investi- 
gating the subject; because the papers 
presented in April, were not likely to be 
printed for the use of the members until 
May; and then, should any supplementary 
papers be called for, they were not likely 
to be forthcoming until some time after- 
wards, probably until June; so that the 
subject could hardly be discussed until 
the very eve of the period at which the 
session usually closed, and when the 
attendance of members was usually very 
thin. Therefore he conceived, that in 
order to bring the accounts respecting the 
civil list fairly under the consideration of 
parliament, they ought to be laid betore 
the House at least within the month of 
February; and to ensure that object, he 
thought the law upon the subject ought 
be amended. 

Mr. Long vindicated the conduct of the 
committee appointed on a former occasion 
to investigate the expenditure of the civil 
list, of which cominittee he had the honour 
tobe amember. He was of opinion, that 
there was time sufficient, under the act as 
it now stood, to investigate the accounts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
declaring his indisposition to become a 
a party to any compromise with a view 
to induce the right hon. gentleman to 
withdraw his motion, observed, that the 
suggestion of his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes) 
with respect to the propriety of laying 
before the House a statement of the ex- 
penses of the civil list at an earlier period 
of the session than was provided by the 
existing law, appeared to him well de- 
serving of consideration. He had no 
doubt, indeed, that this suggestion would 
be duly considered by his colleagues, but 
yet he would be understood to engage for 
nothing upon the subject. 

Mr. Tierney said, that in consequence of 
the declaration of the right hon. gentle- 
man, he would consent to withdraw his 
motion, although theright hon. gentleman 
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did not think proper to enter into any 
pledge ; but if no such statement as was 
alluded to should be laid beture the House 
within a reasonable time, he would pledge 
himself again to submit a motion upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Bankes approved of the right hon. 
gentleman’s intention te withdraw his 
motion. 

The motion was withdrawn. After 
which, Mr. Tierney moved, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, an 
account shewing the total amount of the 
proceeds received from Droits of the crown 
and Admiralty, since the Ist January 1814, 
to the latest period to which the same can 
be made up; together with an account 
of the sums paid out of the Droits since 
the same date; specifying by whom re- 
ceived, and on what account.’ The mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

ee 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, November 16. 


Irish Gtass Duties Bitt.] Mr. Fitz- 
gerald moved, ‘“ That the order of the 
day, for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee of the wnole House, to consider 
of the Act 54 Geo. 3, c. 57, to grant 
duties of excise on certain sorts of glass 
made in Ireland, and to grant and ailow 
certain countervailing duties and draws 
backs in respece thereof, be now read ;” 
and the same being read, 

Mr. Davies Giddy said, he took that 
occasion to call the attention of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Ireland to a subject of great importance, 
which he had mentigned in the course of 
the last session. He adverted to the pro- 
priety of consolidating the revenues of 
England and Ireland. He thought it 
would be a measure of great importance 
and corresponding benefit. As the two 
countries were one, their revenues ought 
to be united. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I apprehend, Sir, that 
the hon. gentleman has rather introduced 
the mention of this subject, with a view of 
calling the attention of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment generally, than for the purpose 
of taking any procecding now. My 
opinions are not unknown to the fon. gen- 
tleman; they were expressed strongly in 
the last committee, of which he was chair- 
man ; and on two of the occasions when it 
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was my duty to submit to parliament a | 
view of our financial situation, I stated my 
belief of the necessity of ceming to such 
an arrangement ; that beliet, Sir, has been 
formed, not only from a conviction of the 
inadequacy of our means to meet (for any 
continued time) the separate charge of our 
expenditure under the present system, but 
I have a strong opinion also of the advan- 
tages which would result from the exer- 
cise of the control over our departments, 
which would be strengthened by such a 
consolidation. I am aware, Sir, that some 
exiraordinary exertion will be necessary 
to meet the public exigency. I desire 
not to anticipate such discussions. With 
respect to any proceeding now, the 
hon. gentleman will feel that we should 
come to it unprepared. In the ahsence 
of the representatives for Ireland, particu- 
larly of some of those who take a leading 
part on questions connected with this im 
portant subject, it would be impossible to 
take any step; more especially in the 
absence of my noble friend, the Secretary 
of State for foreign aflairs, who is so pecu- 
liarly qualified to assist in such delibera- 
tions, and whose experience in matters of 
Trish finance, the former committees, as the 
hon. gentleman wiil recollect, bad frequent 
Opportunities of appreciating. 

On the House resolving itself into the 
committee on the Irish Glass Duties, 

Mr Fitzgerald said, it would be in the 
recollection of the committee, that he bad, 
in the last session of parliament, recom- 
mended that a duty, equivalent to that 
existing in Great Britain, should be im- 
posed on glass manufactured in Ireland, 
and a countervailing duty necessarily re- 
sulting on the same article imported from 
this country. It was rather an extension 
than anew measure of excise. There had 
previously been an excise on glass in Ire- 
Jand, not, however, embracing those 
branches of the manufacture which were 
to be affected by the Act he referred to. 
He had now to explain to the House, the 
ground upon which he was about to pro- 
pose the repeal of that Act. A period of 
one month from the passing of that Act, 
had been allowed before the duty was to 
take effect. Previously to any motion 
being made in parliament of such duty, he 
was aware that a large stock had been im- 
ported into Ireland ; the British manufac 
turer deriving a considerable, and he would 
say, indeed, an unfair advantage, in the 
amount of duty, which he drew back on 
sending his manufacture into that country. 
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Owing to that circumstance, @ greater 
supply than the annual consumption was 
in store there, even before the 5th of 
January in this year. A still greater 
quantity was imported in the month that 
intervened between the passing of the Act 
and its coming into operation. Not satis- 
fied with the profit which would have 
resulted to them from the stock previously 
on hand, the proprietors raised the price 
on the public as high as if the duty had 
been paid. He, perhaps, was not called 
on to state what he understood to be the 
quantity in Ireland. It was suthcient, he 
presumed, as a ground for his motion, that 
a duty which he had calculated upon as 
productive, must for a considerable time 
be unproductive; while the public were 
charged to the full extent to which they 
would have been subjected, if the revenue 
had received the benefit that he had hoped. 
Whatever observation might fall upon 
him, be felt that he owed an equal duty 
to the public and the crown ; and he should 
deem himself acting a must unmanly part, 
if, rather than rescind a measure which 
he had himself recommended to parlia- 
ment, he were to leave the people of 
Ireland subjected to a heavy taxation, 
without a corresponding benefit resuiiing 
to the state. The necessines ot the times 
were at present sufficiently urgent. He 
trusted he should be able to provide 
against the importers sustaining any loss 
of which they could fairly complain. He 
would recommend the payment of the 
duty in all cases where the high counter. 
vailing duty had been charged; the 
amount he could state to be very inconsi- 
derable. It would be incumbent on him 
to provide also for repayments, where a 
greater ad valorem duty had been charged 
on account of the increase in value of the 
article, which was estimated at the price 
it then bore; and if, along with that, a faci- 
lity of re-export were given, he appre- 
hended that he should have done all 
which they had a right to expect; while it 
would not be difficult to prove that they 
had, by the law under which they drew 
back the duty, as well as in the profit on 
the stock previously in Ireland, even 
under the circumstances of this repeal, not 
a disadvantageous speculation, He cone 
cluded by moving, that the chairman 
should move, ‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the Irish Glass 
Duty Act.” 

Mr. Ponsonby could not possibly enter- 
tain any objection to the repeal of an act, 
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which, in conjunction with the similar act 
respecting timber, had (although he was 
persuaded the hon. gentleman, In propos- 
ing it, had not apprehended such a conse - 
quence) been so injurious, that the best 
title which could have been given to it, 
would have been, “an Act to prevent 
further improvement in Ireland.’ The 
adoption of such a measure by parliament, 
arose from the practice of putting off bills 
to a period of the session so late, as not to 
allow sufficient time to those whose in- 
terests were affected to point out their evil | 
tendency, and he trusted this example 
would deter his Majesty’s ministers from 
similar conduct in future. The right hon. | 
gentleman had said, that the price of glass | 

| 

| 





iu Ireland had been doubled by this act. 
It had not been merely doubled; it had 
been trebled! ‘There was one extraordi- | 
nary circumstance which he felt it his | 
duty to notice. ‘The operation of the act | 
in question was fixed at on@ calendar 
month after its passing. Having been 
passed on the 14th of July, its operation, 
therefore, was to commence on the 14th of 
August. By a subsequent act, however, 
passed on the 25ih ot July, the clause 
postponing the operation of the first act to 
the 14th of August was done away, and it 
was directed that the act should operate 
from the 6th of July; that was eight days 
before, instead of a month after, it had 
passed! He did not wish to make any 
harsh observations on this proceeding, but 
it certamly was one of a very extraordi- 
nary nature. 

Sir M. WW. Ridley confirmed the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman who had 
just spoken, and added, that he understood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ire- 
Jand had written to the officers of the cus- 
toms in Ireland, subsequently to the passing 





of the Act of the 14th of July, telling them 
that another bill was in progress through 
parliament, by which the duty was to be 
imposed from the 6th of July, and direct- 
ing in consequence, that no glass should 
be allowed to land without the payment of 
the duty. The dealers in glass were, in 
his opinion, entitled to great consideration ; 
for unquestionably they would not have 
imported the quantity which they had 
done, except on the faith of the first Act. 

Sir C. Monck censured warmly the want 
of skill which had been manifested on this 
occasion by the Irish ‘Treasury. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said, he should ill deserve 
the liberality and candour which the two 
hon. members who had followed him had 
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displayed, if he could suffer himself to be 
provoked, by the asperity of those ani- 
madversions which had fallen from the 
hon. baronet who spoke last, into any 
acrimony of retort; he was anxious to 
stand well in the opinion even of that hon. 
baronet. In the last session of parliament 
certain Acts were prepared, imposing 
excise duties in Ireland; and, as was the 
practice in the Excise Acts, the duties were 
not to take place under them until one 
month after the passing of the acts. At 
the time when this Act was prepared, he 
was prevented by indisposition from at- 
tending his duty in the House ; and having 
given directions that the time for the 
excise acts coming into operation should 


| be after an interval of one month, it had 
' escaped the recollection of the person who 


was professionally employed to prepare 
the Bills, that the principal duty under 
this act, though obviously one of excise, 
was the countervailing custom duty which 
was to be levied on importation. _ It must 
be observed, that it was in fact necessary 
to impose a countervailing duty on the 
importation of any article imported into 
Ireland trom Great Britain, on which any 
internal duty had been imposed. ‘The 
Bill had passed through the Commons, 
and was in progress through the other 


House; it had arrived, indeed, nearly at 


the last stage, when he was apprized that 
it contained a clause that the daties were 
not to take effect till one month after the 
passing of the Act; whereas they ought, 
according to the usual practice in acts 
relating to the customs, have taken place 
from the date of the Resolutions of the 
committee on which the Bill was founded. 
The committee would recoliect, that at 
the period 10 which he was alluding, con- 
siderable delays had taken place in the 
parliamentary proceedings, which it was 
not necessary to recapitulate ; but a clause 
had been introduced in another Bill, to 
correct the error, and to direct that the 
duties should commence from the 5th of 
July, the period from which the other 
duties took their date. As to any unfair- 
ness towards the British manufacturer, he 
disclaimed it. The clause alluded to had 
been brought in, and had received the 
sanction of the House of Commons, at least, 
before the Glass Excise Bill had received 
the royal assent. He believed that it was 
on the same day under the opinion of the 
law officers in Ireland. It was deemed, 
however, impossible to extract the cus- 
tom duty previously to the internal excise 
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duty being in operation ; in that opinion 
he acquiesced; even if it had been a 
doubtful one, he should have acquiesced 
equally, as he felt that the merchant 
should always have any benefit of which 
the law had not distinctly deprived him. 
He might be charged with repealing this 
entire measure, and censured as giving up 
what might be afterwards introductive. 
It was his duty, however, to protect the 
public from extortion, He begged par- 
don of the hon. baronet, who spoke last, 
for the expression, The hon. baronet 
would surely admit, that from him the 
monopolist did not deserve much conside- 
ration. He would prefer calling on the 
public, when it was necessary, to supply 
this deficiency ; and if he had to recur to 
a similar duty hereafter, it should not be 
for the exclusive benefit of the English 
importer. He hoped that the committee, 
and all impartial men, would be of opi- 
nion, that he had taken a fair and candid 
course. The hon. baronet had alluded to 
a letter, written by him to the officers of 
the customs in Ireland, while the second 
Bill was in progress: upon this point he 
was desirous of giving a distinct explana- 
tion. Whether, in the mass of correspon- 
dence that passed through his office, he 
had written such a letter with his own 
hand, he did not now recollect; but the 
retrospective clause being introduced into 
the second Bill, he thought it his duty not 
to write, or cause to be written, a letter, 
such as the hon. baronet supposed, to the 
officers of the customs, unwarrantably 
stating, as the hon. baronet had accused 
him of doing, that the Bill would pass. 
He certainly should not have been guilty 
of such presumption (although, being a 
Bill of supply acceded to by the Commons, 
it might not have been too bold a predic- 
tion), but to apprize them, that a Bill with 
such a clause was in progress, in order 
that they might take the necessary steps 
for carrying the Act into execution when 
passed, and surcharging such goods as 
might have been imported between the 
date of the Resolutions and the passing of 
the Act: this was the nature of the letter, 
which he conceived he was not only au- 
thorized, but which it was his bounden 
duty to write. In point of fact, he be- 
lieved that, before that letter arrived in 
Dublin, or could be acted upon, the royal 
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the government of England, and that jus- 
tice was immediately done, which was not 


the case in Ireland. He was not conscious 
that any delay had taken place. He 
could assure the hon. baronet, that no re- 
presentation had been waited for from 
England to entitle the English manufac- 
turers to that attention from the Irish 
treasury to which they had a right; and 
what was the fact? It was from the Irish 
Treasury that a compliance with their ap- 
plication had been granted, It was only 
by their lordships that it could be given. 
Nay, more, on inquiry being made by the 
lords of the Treasury of England, and a 
recommendation of the case of some mer- 
chants of Newcastle he believed it had 
been, our answer was, that the subject 
had been considered, and the prayer of 
their representation already complied with, 
The hon. baronet seemed to think that he 
was inconsistent, when he said that this 
Act had not been productive, and at the 
same time proposed to repay duties levied 
under it. He should have stated it, that 
the produce had been inconsiderable to 
the Treasury, for it had not been unpro- 
duciive to the speculators :—the sum to be 
repaid was very small, not exceeding 
5,000/. Irish ; as the importation, after the 
Act took effect, was very trifling. ‘The 
hon. baronet alluded to remuneration to 
the importers; he (Mr. Fitzgerald) should 
be able to satisfy the House, that the per- 
sons who claimed it had already derived 
very considerable advantage, both from 
what they had sold in Ireland, and from 
the drawback of a greater duty than they 
paid, Was the hon. baronet aware of the 
profit which this drawback yielded? It 
would be for the English Excise to look 
to this part of the question. With respect 
to what had been said upon the subject of 
other duties on wood, &c. he should have 
some observations to make when they 
came to the committee upon that subject. 

Mr. Ponsonby repeated his hope, that 
this occurrence would warn his Majesty’s 
Ministers against putting off bills to the 
month of July, a period when it was too 
late to ascertain whether or not they were 
such as ought to be passed. 

Mr. Stephen, referring to what the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) had said, 


| with respect to the impropriety of putting 


off the public business till July, begged 


assent had been signified to the Act.—The | to observe, he could notcomprehend why it 
hon. baronet had stated, that when the | should be done worse in that month than in 
English manufacturers conceived them- | April or May, if, by shortening the session, 
selves to be aggrieved, they applied to} it became necessary then to do itina hurry. 
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Did the right hon. gentleman think they 
were more likely to blunder in July— 
sitting in the dog-days—than at any other 
time? Did he mean to say parliament 
ought to cease to legislate in April or 
May, and only continue to sit to correct 
the blunders previously made ? 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he must have a 
happy knack of mis-stating what he meant 
to say, or the learned gentleman had one 
of misunderstanding him. He would ad- 
vise him to look at the almanack, before 
he again set down the dog-days for July ; 
as, if he looked into that very useful work, 
with which he was so well acquainted, he 
would find they did not begin till August. 
What he had meant to say was, that the 
public business ought not to be deferred, 
when the minister had got his supplies, 
till the season was so far advanced, that 
the House was but thinly attended. 

Mr. Stephen could not help differing 
from the right hon. gentleman, when he 
set down the dog-days for August. He 
did not know how this point was settled 
in Dublin, but they commenced on the 
3rd of July, according to the almanack he 
had in his pocket. If, therefore, the Dog- 
star had any thing to do with this in ques- 
tion, his influence might be supposed to 
be felt in July rather than August. He 
could notsee, for his part, that the business 
of the House would be likely to be dis- 
posed of with less hurry from shortening 
the session. 

After a few words from Mr. Peel and 
Mr. C, Smith, the motion was agreed to: 
the House resumed, and leave was given 
to bring in the Bill. 


Irish Customs Dutirs Act.] On the 
motion of Mr. Fitzgerald, the House went 
into a committee on the Act 54 Geo. 3, 
c. 129, to grant to his Majesty rates and 
duties, and to allow drawbacks and boun- 
ties on certain goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize imported into and exported from 
Ireland, in lieu of former rates and duties, 
drawbacks and bounties. 

Mr. Fitegerald said, he rose in pursuance 
of the notice he had given upon the former 
day, to propose a modification of the Act 
of last session, as far as it related to the 
duty upon deals imported into Ireland. 
It was not his intention to propose any 
alteration in the duty upon timber. He 
should, with the permission of the com- 
mittee, explain the nature of what he com- 
ceived to be a misunderstanding which 
had taken place upon the subject. He 
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should first mention, that before he left 
Dublin, he had a communication with the 
chairman of a meeting which had been 
held to consider of the duties imposed in 
the last session, The meeting, however, 
was of persons concerned in the building 
trade. The gentleman to whom he had 
alluded, had, with great candour, in- 
formed him of the course which the peti- 
tioners meant to pursue, and had indeed 
communicated the petition which it was 
intended to lay before parliament. He 
(Mr. Fitzgerald) did not feel himself au- 
thorized to acquaint that gentleman of the 
steps which he proposed to take respecting 
the glass duties, because he felt that it 
would be necessary previously to com- 
municate with his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for England, 
as to the permission for the re-entry into 
England of the glass exported to Ireland, 
to which, if the merchant desired it, he 
hoped there would be no objection made 
by the English excise. He had other 
reasons also for abstaining from that com- 
munication; but he did undertake to pro- 
pose a modification of the duty upon deals, 
with which modification he hoped that 
the importers of deals would be satisfied. 
The object which he had in view in the 
various taxes, whether internal or ex- 
ternal, which he proposed last session, 
was in consonance with what he conceived 
to be his duty, namely, to equalise, as far 
as possible, the revenue of Ireland to that 
of Great Britain, not only in the duties, 
when they could be made equal, but in 
the practice of the collection of the reve- 
nue, and in the mode in which the duty 
was taken. He was induced to make that 
attempt, because Ireland was necessarily 
called upon, not only on that occasion, 
but during the whole time that he had 
held his present office, to make greater 
pecuniary sacrifices and exertions, far be- 
yond any that had before been required 
in the way of taxation. ‘Those gentlemen 
who had turned their attention to the na- 
ture of the revenue of Ireland, must be 
aware, that the limits of taxation there 
were extremely narrow; the sources left 
untouched could scarcely now be named ; 
and if the course he had taken of equal- 
izing duties, had not of itself been the 
only genera] measure that could be re- 
sorted to, there remained no alternative 
but those great and obnoxious burthens 
which he had yet avoided to impose. It 
was under this impression that he had 
proposed those duties of which parliament 
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had unanimously approved. ‘The task 
he had to perform had been an unpopular 
and ungrateful one. He could only as- 
sure the committee, that he had never had 
an anxiety that did not proceed from a 
desire to reconcile to his public duty, that 
duty of his office which some one must 
perform, with the endeavours to avert 
trom his country, burthens which, from 
the state of her commercial means, owing 
to causes which, if there had been more 
representatives of Ireland present in the 
committee, every man of them could 
speak of feelingly, he feared she would be 
long unable to bear. But with regard to 
the duty of timber, great misunderstand- 
ing had gone abroad. It had been erro- 
neously stated, that the duty had been 
increased 1,000 per cent,: the fact was, 
that before the Act now under consider- 
ation took effect, timber was compara- 
tively free from duty in Ireland. The fair 
way of considering the subject, was to 
compare the amount of the duty with the 
price of the article. It was his duty to 
make every inquiry upon the subject; he 
had ascertained that the duty amounted 
to about one-third of the price of the ar- 
ticle. The price of Swedish timber in 
Ireland was about 9/. 10s. and Memel 
101. 10s. per load; so that the additional 
duty amounted to about 30 per cent. upon 
its price. It was true that there was a 
considerable sensation in Ireland respect- 
ing these duties, and he did not deny that 
there was some stagnation in the building 
trade ; but the committee knew that the 
imposition of new duties almost always 
produced similar effects in the trades 
which they affected. In finance it was 
always admitted, that an estimate was not 
to be considered as fallacious, if the pro- 
duce of a duty the first year fell short of 
the expected sum. For it was the result 
of all new duties, to affect the consumption 
of the article to which the duty was ap- 
plied. In point of fact, it had happened 
during some years. He dared to say, the 
greater part of the five years antecedent 
to imposition of these duties, when our 
intercourse with the north of Europe was 
interrupted by the war, the price of timber 
in Ireland was considerably higher than it 
was now, inclusive of the new duty. 
The timber that sold then for 12/. per 
ton, now sold for 101. 10s. Memel tim- 
ber, all deals too, were higher at those 
periods than their present price—even 
so high as 90/. for the large Swedish 
deals, He admitted that it arose when 
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our intercourse had been suspended. But 
what were they now? In the schedule 
which he adopted, be had adhered to the 
schedule as enacted in Great Briiain; 
there was in this no variation of the doty 
from deals of 8 feet long to those of 20 
feet. He was aware that considerable 
difficulties upon the point had arisen, in 
cases where shipments had been made in 
the Norwegian and Swedish ports, in ig- 
norance, not so much of the duty, but of 
the alterations of those dimensions on 
which the duty was charged: in such 
cases, the Treasury had, upon their own 
responsibility, directed, and he hoped 
that parliament would think that they had 
done rightly, as it was for the relief of 
the subject, a modification of the import 
duty, by substituting a graduated scale, 
and charging the duty upon the entre 
contents of timber in deals of the interme- 
diate descriptions. It was his object to 
continue by law that graduated scale: it 
might be desirable, too, to sanction the 
act of the Treasury which had taken 
place, though he must observe, that the 
order had nothing to say to reduction of 
duties; on the contrary, under it had been 
charged all classes, with a full duty in 
proportion to their content of timber. 
There only remained one or two topics 
upon which he wished to say a few words. 
One of the objects of laying a high duty 
upon timber imported from the north of 
Europe, was to encourage importation 
from our north American colonies; but 
under the present circumstances, he miglit 
depart from that principle in some degree ; 
a supply from our American colonies could 
not be contemplated for some time, except 
on unfavourable terms, in consequence ol 
the expense of freight and insurance. 
There were two points, however, on which 
he would not conceal his opinion, that, 
high as the rates were, they would be 
found insufficient to protect our colonial 
trade, that must be benefitted hereafter, if 
the duties on kuropean timber be still 
further advanced. The import of timber 
from British America increased, during the 
late war and the continental decree, from 
4 or 500 tons, to 4,500 tons. In the year 
1809, the import was 7,325 tons; in the 
last year only 1,682 tons; while that from 
the north of Europe was 23,000 tons. 
He threw out these observations now, be- 
cause hereafter he might be compelled, 
by a sense of duty, to act upon this view 
of the question: it was on this view that 
the British schedule was formed, The 
§ 
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advantages of the shipping interest also 
were not to be forgotten, as from the 
colonies, imports could only be made in 
British built ships; these, however, were 
mixed with great considerations of policy, 
which he was not called upon to discuss 
now. He was not unaware that there was 
still, according to this modified schedule, 
a disparity between the duties on deals 
and on timber; the difference, however, 
was in favour of the deals, which the nght 
hon. gentleman opposite had alluded to, 
as being the principal import into Ireland ; 
and it was, in fact, that which aflected 
the general mass of consumers the most. 
Mr. Fitzgerald said, that he was not aware 
that he had any thing further to trouble 


the committee with; they would recollect | 
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of March, 1816. 4. That the sum of 
12,500,000l. be raised, by Exchequer 
bills, for the service of Great Britain. 5, 
That there be issued and applied the sum 
of 15 millions, part of the amount of mo- 
nies in the Exchequer, and remaining to 
be received on the 8th of November 1814, 
to complete the sum of 20,500,000/. 
granted out of the produce of war taxes 
for the service of the year 1814, and to 
complete the sum of 24 millions granted 
to his Majesty to be raised by annuities 


, for the service of the same year.” 


that one-third of the total duty would | 


necessarily cease, whenever the duties of | 
| They would merely allow bis Majesty’s 


Great Britain, making one-third of the 
British duty, should determine. He 
thanked the committee for the attention 
with which he had been favoured, and 
concluded with moving the first resolution. 

Mr. Ponsonby was desirous of modifying 
the duties, but required time to determine 
on the merits of tlie scale proposed. 

The resolution was agreed to, the House 
resumed, and the report of the committee 
was ordered to be received to-morrow. 


Committer or Ways AnD MeEans.] The 
House having gone into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the following Resolu- 
tions: 1, “ That, towards raising the 
supply granted to his Majesty, the duties 
upon malt, which, by an Act of the 54th 
of his present Majesty, have continuance 
to the 24th of June 1815, be further con- 
tinued and charged upon all malt which 
shall be made within Great Britain, from 
the 23rd of June 1815, to the 24th of June 
1816. 2. That the sum of four shillings 
in the pound, and no more, be raised 
within the space of one year, from the 
25th of March 1815, upon pensions, offices, 
and personal estates, in that part of Great 
Britain called England, Wales, and the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 3. That 
the several dutics imposed on sugar, by 
three Acts made in the 27th, 34th, and 
37th; on malt, by an Act made in the 
27th; and the dutics of excise on tobacco 
and snuff, by an Act made in the 29th of 
his present Majesty, which, by an Act 
made in the 54th ycar of his said Majesty, 
havecontinuance until the 25th of March 
1815, be further continued until the 25th 

(VOL, XXIX.) 





Mr. Ponsonby wished to know whether 
it was the object of the Resolutions of the 
right hon. gentleman to give an extension 
to any of the present war taxes ? 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer stated, 
that none of the Reselutions would have 
the effect of giving any such extension. 


government to apply some of the taxes 
granted for 1814, not yet received, towards 
the public service. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should be glad 
to know from the right hon. gentleman, 
whether he had yet any doubt remaming 
that the property tax expired on the Sth 
of April next? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
although it was not his wish to express 
what his sentiments were as to the con- 
struction of the Property-tax Act, yet he 
would say, that it most obviously bore the 
construction which the hon. gentleman 
put on it. 

Mr. Whitbread. If the right hon. gen- 
tleman would only state what his own 
construction of the Act was, it would be 
a great satisfaction to the public. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to, 
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AssizE oF Breav.] Mr. Serj. Onslow 
seeing in his place a worthy alderman, 
member for the city of London, who had 
given notice last session that he would 
submit to parliament some proposition re- 
specting the Assize of Bread, wished to 
know whether the worthy alderman per- 
severed in his intention ; and, if -o, whe- 
ther he meant to bring forward his mea- 
sure before the recess ? 

Mr. Ald. Atkins replied, that he did not 
conceive that he had pledged himseif to 
bring forward any measure on the subject, 
although he had strongly recommended it 
to the consideration of parliament. 


(R) 
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Mr. Lushington presented the following, 
Account of the Unrunpep Dest in Excuequer Bitts: Outstanding Ist Nov. 1814. 


Petition respecting the Property Tax. 
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— - = = 42 TH cunt! imam] Ie 
wm BRD | Boek ccscestO9F cer veverccced st OOO 000 scorccecensscce 449,200 
— - - -161 Do. 0000001814 coocescevccsch 5,000,000 scccsesecccecee | 4,283,800 
54 Geo. 3, cap. 2 | Malt, &C. 1814 ...csccccceecl- 3,000,000 soscesrevceeees 947,000 
— - = = 18 | Supplies...1S15 .ceseese L£410,;500,000 ceecececseeeeee | 10010 500 
ee eee | pee ee eres a 
— = —-=_— = 53 | Supplies..c1S14 cccccccccccccenscccerccsverceseceseseseees | 15 100,400 
— - = = 79 | Supplies...1815 cseccccceeee£-6,000,000 ceseseseeserere | 5,923,000 
mm © = BBS | Do. cscceel S15 coeccecceccecles3;000,000 eoccccsccccreee | 2,013,500 
Exchequer Bill Office, 
16 November 1814. H. Javis. 59,227 600 
Wm. Waterfield, Accountant. W.C. SuytTh. lee 





Account oF Monigs in THE Excnequer, &c.] 
presented : 
1. Monies in the Exchequer, and remaining to be received, on the 8th of Nov. 1814 
to complete the Sum of 20,500,000/. granted to arise from War Taxes for the 
service of the year 1814:—Also, of Monies in the Exchequer, and remaining to 
be received, on the same day, to complete the Sum of 24 Millions, granted to 
his Majesty, to be raised by Annuities, for the service of the same year. 


The following Accounts were 





Amount of Money in the Exchequer, and remaining to be re- £ sd. 
ceived, on account Of War Taxes cssccccccccccceccesscecesesece 18,198632 10 4 

tee Ditto eee on Account of Loan SORES EERE EHEHTESES OHH HEHR EEE EEE eee 8,303,841 1s 72 
L£ 20,502,474 8 IF 





2. Amount of Bitts of Excuance drawn upon the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, for the Extraoxpinary Expenses of the Army, and paid 
out of Money issued to the Payimaster-General of the Forces, between 24:h Dec. 
1513, and Ist Nov. 1814, 

Tet ame Ce ET kctcimionmnimunnninmmmuncs £24 

Towards which, there may be considered as having been applicd,—the 
Sum granted to his Majesty in the last Session towards defray ing the 





Extraordinary Expenses of the Army for the year 1814 wseseesecereee 9,000,000 
Deficiency .... £ 9,921,061 
———et 


PETITION FROM THE Auction Mart 
RESPECTING THE Property Tax.) Mr. 


been compelled to pay much more tan 
they were by law required to pay. They 





Whitbread said, be held in his hand a pe- 
tition signed by certain persons, who com- 
plained of having suffered great grievance 
and oppression under the operation of the 
Property Tax, They had been assessed 
far beyond their fair proportion, and had 





had already appealed tor redress to every 
quarter pointed out by the Act, but in- 
eHlectually. Theie last appeal had been 
made to the lords of the ‘Treasury, who 
told them they could grant them no relief. 
Under such circumstances, they threw 
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themselves on the consideration of that 
House. ‘The persons who petitioned were 
those concerned in the building called 
«The Auction-mart,’ which opened in 
the year 1810, and which had been regu- 
larly assessed beyond the profits which 
were actually made. Mr. Whitbread then 
stated the profits of the Auction-mart for 
three years, with the assessments made 
each year. The result of the statement 
was, that although their profits for three 
years only amounted to 6,304/. they had 
been assessed at 9,625/. leaving a ba- 
lance of 3211. actually levied on them 
beyond what they were by law required 
to pay. Instead of 10 per cent. on their 
profits, they had been thus compelled to 
pay 15. 

The Petition having been read, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that all he should 
do at present, would be to move that it 
should lie on the table, not pledging him- 
self indeed that he would take any further 
steps in the business. He was very de- 
Sirous, however, to obtain from the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer (tor 
whose presence he had waited before he 
presented this Petition) an explicit decla- 
ration of his opinion as to the time when 
he thought the Property Tax would ex- 
pire. Would it, in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s opinion, expire on the 25 hot April? 
When the subj ct was first mentioned, the 


right hon. gentleman seemed ignorant of 


the precise words and meaning of the Act; 
but yesterday evening he had admitted, 
that he had no doubt himself, although he 
gave a kind of intimation that some doubt 
existed elsewhere. It such a doubt really 
existed, either on the part of the legal ad- 
visers of the crown, or of any of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, it would be well that it 
should be immediately and distinctly ex- 
pressed. For his part, he apprehended 
that nothing could be more clear and un- 
equivocal than the words of the statute ; 
and if no steps should be taken (as he 
hoped to God they would not) to renew 
the Act either entirely or in part, he was 
sure that government would not dare to 
levy that tax after the 25:hof April. The 
tax itself was of the most obnoxious de- 
scription. ‘The case comprehended in the 
Petition which he bad just presented, was 
only one of thousands of cases of hardship 
and injustice, increasing, of course, as the 
Operations of this tax had been rendered 
more bourthensome, from its origin to the 
present hour. The House would recollect 
that, when the tax was first introduced by 


Petition respecting the Property Taz. 
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Mr. Pitt, under the name of the Income 
Tax, so far was it from occasiouing the 
public exposure of the property of an in- 
dividual, that every means was taken to 
prevent such an exposure. The principle 
of Mr. Pitt’s Bill was secresy : no person’s 
afiairs were developed to the world; and it 
was attempted to render the measure pa- 
latable by the very declaration, that it 
would be attended with no exposure. The 
very reverse was the case with the exist- 
ing Act. Grievous were the burthens which 
it imposed on the people. By the people 
those burthens had been cheerfully borne 5 
but that cheerfulness would expire with 
the termination of the Act; and the House 
were, in his opinion, bound to keep pace 
with the wishes of the people, and not re- 
new a measure so oppressive ;—oppressive, 
not so much on account of the money 
which it wrung out of the pockets of the 
people, as from the mode in which, of 
necessity, that money was collected. He 
was glad to afford an opportunity to the 
right hon. gentleman (which he trusted he 
would embrace) of explicitly declaring 
the determination of government; and he 
was persuaded that if the right hon. gen- 
tleman should intimate that it was intended 
to propose the prolongation of the tax, 
the country would lose no time in peti- 
tioning pariiament upon it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to allow the Petition to le on 
the table. As to the arguments used by 
the hon. gentleman respecting the Pro- 
perty Tax, they would not prevent him 
from the execution of what he thought 
right. He should no more shrink from 
his duty, if he should conceive it to be 
such, in proposing to continue the whole, 
or a portion of the Property Tax, than 
he was convinced the people of this coun- 
try would, from cheerfully bearing its 
weight a little longer, if its necessity were 
made apparent. As to its natural termi- 
nation, he would not hesitate to say, that, 
like all other war taxes, it would expire, 
not on the 25th, but on the 5th of April 
next, unless it should be renewed or con- 
tinued by the authority of parliament. 
As to the contrast which the hon. gentle- 
man had made between the manner in 
which this tax was collected at present, 
and at the time it was first imposed by 
Mr. Pitt, he was completely in the wrong. 
It was under Mr, Pitt that a complete ex- 
posure of the private circumstances of an 
individual took place. At present it was, 
in fact, void of that objection. No maw 
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was now called upon to declare at once 
the whole amount of his income. It might 
be derived from twenty different sources, 
and the charge would be made and re- 
ceived on each of these apart, without re- 
vealing the secret of the whole. When it 
was proved that the produce of the new 
tax was three times greater than that of 
the old, it might well be inferred that it 
had been more cheerfully paid, and was 
therefore found to be less burthensome. 
Respecting the application made by the 
parties who presented the petition to the 
board of Treasury, he well recollected it. 
But it was not in the power of the lords 
of the Treasury to grant the relief sued 
for, because the act of parliament had 
made the commissioners of the taxes to- 
tally independent from them, not being 
appoinied by the crown, 

Mr. Baring said, that this was one of 
the many instances of extreme hardship 
which unavoidably occurred from the 
operation of this tax. If he did not enter- 
tain a hope that this odious tax would ex- 
pire in a short time, he should move that 
this petition be referred to a committee ; 
not with a view of m¥king this House act 
as assessors of taxes, but to shew that, from 
the very nature of the tax, abuses of this 
sort were unavoidable. The right hon, 
gentleman, however, now seemed to give 
it pretty clearly to be understood, that it 
was his intention to make the tax co- 
extensive with the war in which we were 
now engaged, Now asthe American war 
was but a petty war in comparison to the 
great war in which the country was lately 
engaged, he thought that the government 
ought to be prepared to give up at least 
a great part of this tax. He had always 
thought that the commissioners of this tax 
had been in some measure appointed by 
the government. 

Mr. Western now understood that the 
right hon. gentleman meant to propose 
the renewal of this tax. He thought that 
if the House should attempt the renewal 
of an act which was so expressly under- 
stood as not to be continued longer than 
the 25th of April, such a violation of pub- 
lic faith might lead to the most dangerous 
consequences. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Coronet Patmer’s Motion ror THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CourT-MarriaL ON 
CoLonet Quentin.] On the order of the 
gay being read, 


Colonel Palmer’s Motion fer the Proceedings 





(24s 


Colonel Palmer rose, and addressed the 
House as follows : 


Mr. Speaker ; at the time I gave 
notice to the House of the motion now 
before it, I could only state from recollec- 
tion the grounds upon which I should 
bring it forward; but as I hold in my 
hand a copy of the Document in question, 
I beg to read the precise words to which 
I then referred, and which are contained 
in the General Order issued from the 
Horse Guards, relative to the proceedings 
of the Court-martial on colonel Quentin. 
The passage to which I beg to call the at- 
tention of the House, immediately follows 
the Opinion and Sentence of the Court upon 
the Charges, and runs thus: « The Court, 
however, cannot conclude these proceed- 
ings without expressing their regret, that 
there appears to have existed such a want 
of co-operation among the officers of the 
regiment, as to render the duties of the 
commanding officer much more arduous 
than they otherwise would have been.’’ 
Now, Sir, I must repeat, that this observa- 
tion is totally unfounded, and that there is 
not the slightest evidence throughout the 
whole of the proceedings to warrant an as- 
sertion of the kind ; and this observation is 
the more to be complained of, as it has 
been made the ground of the heavy censure 
and punishment that has been inflicted 
upon the officers. 

It was my intention, as I stated in giv- 
ing notice, to confine myself to this charge 
against the Court, as the ground for ad- 
dressing the Prince Regent to order the 
proceedings of the Court-martial to be 
laid before the House ; and to delay entering 
into any discussion of the merits, until the 
proceedings had been printed, and sufli- 
cient time allowed for the House to be- 
come acquainted with the subject. 1 own 
I regret that I cannot proceed as I intend- 
ed; but having been informed by honour- 
able friends, more experienced in the prac- 
tice of parliament than myself, that I must 
state the whole case, to induce the House 
to consent to the proceedings being laid 
before it, I tind myself under the necessity 
of entering into the detail, most respect- 
fully entreating their indulgence in thus 
trespassing upon their time. 

Before I begin, I beg leave to say one 
word as to my determination in bringing 
forward this question, being aware that 
it has been contrary to the opinion of 
many hon. friends. No one can feel 
more sensibly than myself, that the mo- 
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tion might have been put in much abler , 
hands; and I certainly regret, that upon 
such an occasion I should happen to hold 
a seat in this House: but being a member, 
and the necessity of my attendance hav- 
ing been declared by those who would 
have had another hon. member undertake 
the motion, Lown I have felt the neces- 
sity of bringing it forward myself, to ob- 
viate the objection which might have been 
urged against the motion, had I declined it; 
as it would, no doubt, have been observ- 
ed by gentlemen opposite, thai as I, who | 
was a party in the business, and who had | 
had the whole conduct of it, did not think | 
proper to complain to the House, it could | 
only be brought forward by others in | 
opposition to the government. I trust, 
therefore, that the having come for- 
ward, without communicating with any 
hon. member on either side, but solely 
from a sense of duty to those whose cause 
I had undertaken, and to the service I) 
had the honour to belong to, will obviate | 
such objection. 

In the first place, Sir, I beg to read to | 
the House the General Order from the | 
Horse Guards, by which the Sentence and 
Observations of the Court and the Prince 
Regent are made public ; and which states, 
« That his royal highness the Commander 
in Chief had been pleased to direct, that 
the following copy of a letter, containing 
the Opinion and Sentence of a General 
Court-martial recently held for the trial 
of colonel George Quentin of the 10th, or 
Prince of Wales’s own royal regiment of 
Light Dragoons, and the Prince Regent’s 
pleasure thereon, ‘ shall be entered in the 
« general-order books, and read at the head 
‘of every regiment in his Majesty’s ser- 
‘ vice,” 

Now, Sir, this Order, although cus- 
tomary, is a cruel aggravation of the case 
of the officers, and particularly claims 
the consideration of the House: by this 
Order, they have not only been censured 
and disgraced in front of their own regi- 
ment, but such disgrace has been promul- 








gated throughout the army, who may na- 
turally be supposed to concur in the | 
justice of the sentence, being ignorant of | 
the proceedings on which it has been 
founded ; and considering the respect and 
obedience they are bound to pay the au- 
thority by which this sentence has been 
approved. 

Having the whole of this case to go 
through, I shall proceed by reading each 
Charge, with the Opinion and Sentence of 
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the Court, and then refer to my Reply 
to the Defence of colonel Quentin, calling 
the attention of the House to such parts 
of the evidence as I conceive may be ne- 
cessary; and I beg particularly to call the 
attention of the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Manners Sutton, the judge-ad- 
vocate) to the detail I shall enter into, or 
it will be for him to correct me in any 
misstatement whichI may be conceived to 
make, 

The hon. member here began with 
reading the first Charge, the Opinion of 
the Court thereupon, and afterwards his 
own Reply to col. Quentin’s Defence upon 
this Charge,* and then proceeded as fol- 
lows: 





* First Charge. 

« That on the 10th day of January, 

1814, the regiment being on that day on 
uty, foraging in the valley of Macoy, 
in Vrance, and the said colonel! Quentin 
having the command of the regiment, 
did not make the proper and timely 
arrangements to insure the success of 
the regiment in its operations of foraging, 
although directed so to do by the Bri- 
gade Order of the 9th of January 1814; 
but neglected and abandoned his duty as 
commanding officer, leaving some of the 
divisions without orders or support when 
attacked by the enemy, whereby some 
men and horses of the regiment were 
taken prisoners, and the safety of such 
divisions hazarded: such conduct on the 
part of the said colonel Quentin evincing 
great professional incapacity, tending to 
lessen the confidence of the soldiers of 
the regiment in the skill and courage of 
their officers, being unbecoming and dis- 
graceful to his character as an officer, 
prejudicial to good order and military 
discipline, and contrary to the Articles of 
War.” 
Opinion of the Court. 

« The Court having maturely weighed 
and considered the evidence on the part 
of the prosecution, as well as what has 
been offered in defence, are of opinion, 
that colonel Quentin is guilty of so much 
of the first Charge as imputes to him 
having neglected his duty as commanding 
officer, on the 10:h of January, by leaving 
some of the divisions withcut orders when 
attacked by the enemy ; but acquit him of 
the remainder of the Charge.” 

Colonel Palmer's Reply to Colonel Quentin's 
Defence upon the first Charge. 
« T now beg leaye to call the attention 
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- The House, Sir, will here observe, that 
the Court have only found colonel Quentin 
guilty of that part of the Charge which 


he has himself confessed, viz. the having 
left the divisions without orders, when at- 
tacked by, the enemy ; but I maintain, 





of the Court to the Charges preferred 
against colonel Quentin, to the way in 
which they have been proved by the evi- 
dence I have adduced in support of them, 
and also to the nature of the Defence | 
which colonel Quentin has chosen to set | 
up against them. 

“ In support of the first Charge, it is in 
evidence, that the regiment foraged on 
the day stated in the valley of Macoy, 
under the command of colonel Quentin ; 
that the Brigade Orders, which directed 
the regiment so to forage, pointed out the | 
proper and timely arrangements which | 
were to be made for that purpose ; that , 
instead of these timely arrangements | 
being made, that it was 12 o’clock at | 
noon, and that two troops had actually , 
begun to forage in the valley, before 
colonel Quentin dispatched captain Lloyd 
to general Morillo for the parties of infan- 
try to cover the foragers; that the troops 
so detached had a short time only begun 
to forage before they were attacked by the 
enemy; that colonel Quentin was within 
a short distance of the foragers when the 
attack began ; that he left them without 
orders or support when so attacked ; that 
some of the men and horses were taken ; 
and that the safety of the foraging divi- 
sions was hazarded. 

«Now, what is colonel Quentin’s an- 
swer? Colonel Quentin admits having the 
Order, but says it was evening before he 
received it, and too late to send to general 
Morillo that night; that he gave orders 
to send a subaltern officer to that general 
the next morning at day-break for a co- 
vering party, and then himself proceeded 
to the valley. He states the way in which 
he found the valley occupied by our 
troops and the Spaniards.—He then states 
some misapprehension on his part of the 
Brigade Order, and connects that misap- 
prehension with the way in which he re- 
lates the valley to be occupied by Spa- 
niards and British, 

« Colonel! Quentin then says, that upon 
arriving at the valley, not finding the offi- 
cer who had been sent on (and [I shall 
shew that no officer could or had been 
sent), or a proper covering party, he dis- 
patched captain Lloyd to general Murillo. 
A few men then, colonel Quentin says, 
turning out when captain Lloyd was gone, 
the Spanish picquets being in his front, 











and an English picquet atthe church of 
Macoy, and concluding that his last mes- 
sage to general Morillo would soon give 
him a sufficient covering party (although 
captain Lloyd, the Court will observe, had 
two miles to go for the Order, and in the 
then state of the roads, which colonel 
Quintin knew, to take that Order to the 
outposts), he allowed the foraging to 
begin ; and then, holding the attack light 
which was made upon the troops, although 
it is evident he at the time knew nothing 
of their fate, and was leaving them under 
fire, colonel Quentin concludes that part 
of his narrative with this most extraordi- 
nary declaration for a commanding ofli- 
cer, under such circumstances—* I there- 
fore,’’ sayscolonel Quentin, “took the regi- 


| ment back, foraging as we returned up the 


hill; leaving, as has been stated, the troops 
nearest where the enemy had advanced in 
the valley ; but naturally concluding that 
they would ¢ follow and overtake, or fall 
in’ with us by a different road.”’—Now I 
beg leave to ask the Court, whether they 
could have believed it possible that any 
officer in the command of a regiment, 
with part of it under such circum-tances, 
could make such a contession ? ‘That he 
could confess he left the troops attacked, 
no order, it is proved, of any description 
having been sent to them, or a single per- 
son being left to tell them which way the 
regiment had retreated; ina fog, too, which 
was one of colonel Quentin’s reasuns for 
retiring ; and content himself (I quote his 
words) ¢ with naturally concluding that 
the troops would follow and overtake, or 
fall in with him?’ Why, gentlemen of the 
Court-martial, without discussing minor 
points, I might leave this charge where it 
is, and be satisfied that enough of it is 
established against colonel Quentin, and 
that upon his own confession, to draw 
down the severest sentence of this Court 
upon him, But colonel Quentin seems to 
claim for himself some merit, upon the 
calculation he had made of the loss which 
the regiment might sustain, and at the 
anxiety he seemed to express when capt 
Fitzclarence came to report to him the 
situation of his troop.—Now referring to 
the evidence of captains Stuart and Fitz- 
clarence, and of lieutenant Fiizclarences 
which I do, to shew the nature and dan- 
ger of the attack made by the enemy of 
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that the first part of the charge has been 
equally proved, viz. his having neglected 
to make the proper and timely arrange- 








the foraging divisions, I refer the Court 
also to the evidence of the two first named 
officers, to shew that, from the moment 
of the attack, they were without orders or 
support of any description, but that which 
their own prudence suggested to them: 
and yet, from all the evidence which can 
be collected, allowing for the variance in 
opinion which there may €Xist as to dis 
tance, colone] Quentin appears, from the 
moment the first shot was fired, to his 
leading the retreat of the regiment up the 
mountain upon his return, to have been 
within a short distance from the spot 
where the safety of those troops was 
haz srded, 

« But colonel Quentin, who, I beg the 
Court to observe, rests his Defence to this 
Ciarge upon the events as they accident- 
ally bappened, not as they were produced 
by tis prudence, holds «he attack, as far 
as telates to the enemy’s cavalry, light, 
because lieutenant Fitzelarence is unable 
from where he was placed to ascertain 
their nature or their number. But capt. 
Stuart, who with his troop was ina dif- 
ferent situation, and the Court wiil recol- 
lect the nature of the country, gives a 
different account of their numbers and ap- 
pearance ; adding, that had he been at- 
tached by superior numbers, he should have 
engaged them, expecting support from col. 
Quentin. Indeed, captain Stuart’s evidence 
is so descriptive of the circumstances of the 
attack, that [cannot help here introducing 
it, to shew how little colonel Quentin’s 
calculations were warranted, and how un- 
officer-like it was in him to be speculating 
upon the safety of these divisions, instead 
of performing his duty by personally 
ascertaining it, or at least sending those 
on whom he could depend. Captain 
Stuat says, that after nearly completing 
his furaging, the vidette he bad placed on 
his freut came galloping in, and informed 
him that the enemy were advancing with 
cavalry and infantry ; that be went up to 
see, and observed the enemy advancing 
with cavalry and infantry towards the 
Spanish picquet ; that he rode back, and 
formed his troop in rear of it; which he 
had scarely done, when the picquet was 
driven back in confusion; that having no 
orders, he remained on the ground as long 
as he could, and then retired through the 
Spanish cantonments, not knowing the 
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ments to insure the success of the regi- 
ment as directed by the Brigade Orders ; 
and with respect to the incapacity he is 





road the regiment had taken by Macoy. 
—So much for colonel Quentin’s unofficer- 
like conclusion, that the troops would 
* follow and overtake,’ or fall in with him. 
—<nd it was not till afternoon, the Court 
sees, when colonel Quentin sent for capt. 
Stuart, that colonel Quentin found his 
speculations upon the safety of the troops 
verifi-d. 

“ With respect to the anxiety colonei 
Quentin berraved to captain Fitzclarence, 
when that otlicer found him at the top of 
the bill, two miles, the Court will observe, 
from where he had left the foragers under 
fire, and attacked, I must own | give him 
no credit for it, as a feeling of laudable 
interest for the fate of the troops. This 
anxiety of colonel Quentin’s at this period 
when captain Fitzclarence came up, is to 
me the strongest evidence of his mis- 
conduct. It was the natural feeling of a 
man who knew that he had left great duties 
unpertormed, and that he had consigned 
to chance the safety of those who had been 
specially entrusted to his charge. Had 
colonel Quentin performed his duty upon 
that occasion, instead of his making these 
anxious inquiries respecting the fate of the 
troops, it was he who should have been 
able to satisfy the feelings of the regiment 
for the safety of their comrades. And I 
can take upon myself to assert, that had 
it been becoming to have examined the 
men as to the sensations of the regiment 
when colonel Quentin led it to the rear, 
and left these troops under fire, it would 
have proved, that there existed the 
strongest marks of anxiety and fear for 
their fate. 

« Ti really is painful for me to be con- 
tinually calling upon the Court to lock to 
evidence; but if they will refer to ser- 
jeant Marchant’s statement, at the period 
of the attack, they will see that at this 
moment of difficulty and hazard to the 
troops in question, colonel Quentin, in- 
stead of displaying the energy and zeal of 
a commanding officer under such circum- 
stances, is tamely riding his horse to and 
fro, occasionally looking at the enemy 5 
and then, without advancing himself, which 
I contend under the circumstances (in 
opposition to colonel Quentin’s assertion 
to the contrary) he should have done in 
person (for I was never weak enough to 
suppose that, in the state of the roads, he 








charged with, I think I cannot better ex- 
plain it, than by reading to the House a 
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letter contained in the evidence, which 
was written to him by order of the ge- 





was to move with the regiment), or de- 
taching any one else to support the troops, 
he quietly, as he himself states, is con- 
tented with filing and leading the regiment 
to the rear, through all the intricacies of 
the country, leaving the foragers under 
the fire and attack of an enemy, whose 
strength he had taken no measures to 
ascertain, and whose power to hazard the 
safety of such divisions, he had taken no 
means to inquire into. 

« With respect to colonel Quentin’s 
assertion, that he sent an officer at day- 
break on the 10th to general Morillo, no 
such circumstance took place. 

« The truth is, colonel Quentin mistook 
the tenor of the order; and instead of 
attending to the letter of it, which directs 
the report to be made to general Morillo, 
he concluded, it appears, that it had been 
matter of previous arrangement, and con- 
sidered, as he says in his Defence, that he 
was certain of being covered without much 
previous notice; in fact, that the mere 
detaching an officer and a quarter master 
early to seek for forage, would be sufficient 
notice. Then why does not colonel 
Quentin acknowledge this? Why bring 
the acting adjutant to swear that some 
officer, he knows not whom, was detached 
at day-break. Does the orderly book 
contain such an order on the 9:hf I can 
answer, No. The fact is, it was on the 
12th that lieutenants Fitzclarence and 
Wyndham were in orders to go to general 
Morillo, previously to the regiment’s 
foraging on that day in the valley of 
Macoy. And the colonel and the serjeant- 
major, to say the least of it, have con- 
founded the circumstances and the dates, 
But the Court, if they look to the way in 
which captain Lloyd was sent to general 
Morillo, without any expressions of sur- 
prise on the part of colonel Quentin that 
no covering party was afforded in conse- 
quence of his application, and recollect 
too the silence with which colonel Quentin 
received general Morillo’s rebuke for the 
lateness of his application, they will be 
satisfied that the application had not been 
previously made. Had colonel Quentin 
made the application, he would have 
stated it at the time. The officer who 
had been sent would have been inquired 
for at the instant, and have been the object 
of severe rebuke, if not of some more 
serious proceeding. But there is another 











strong circumstance, which shews that 
colonel Quentin, even at the period the 
Court were trying the first Charge, had no 
idea of any such excuse; and that is, his 
suffering captain Lloyd to be examined to 
the very point, and lieutenant Firzclarence 
to appear as a witness to the Charge, and 
putting no question to either of them in 
cross-examination, to elucidate the circum- 
stance. 

“ Before, however, I close my observa- 
tions on this Charge, I muat beg to call 
the attention of the Court to the evidence 
of brigade-major Jones, who, although he, 
the instant he heard the firing, rode off to 
the nearest infantry-post to bring up some 
detachments of infantry to support the 
foragers whom he had heard were in the 
valley, yet tells the Court he considered 
a covering party had been stationed, be- 
cause there was an order to apply to 
general Morillo for the purpose. 

« But if there could be a doubt that the 
effect of this want of arrangement produced 
the loss of the men and horses, brigades 
major Jones’s evidence removes the diffi- 
culty ; for his opinion is (and he appears 
to have well known the ground and the 
nature of the country) that if a covering 
chain had been established, it.would have 
prevented a sudden surprise, and probably 
have saved the loss of the men and horses, 
Iudeed he goes further, and states, that one 
hundred men properly posted would have 
stopped a large body of infantry. What 
would they have done, when it appears by 
the evidence and colonel Quentin’s admis- 
sion, that they were the enemy’s picquets 
only that advanced; although colonel 
Quentin at the time had no means, and 
certainly took no means, to ascertain tlhe 
force? 

« But the whole of colonel] Quentin’s 
conduct was a mass of confusion and jucon- 
sistency. Quarter-master Lyres, it ap- 
pears, found forage amidst plenty ail 
security; and yet such was the arrange 
ment, that no advantage could be taken 
of it; and lieutenant Fitzclarence is seen, 
by colonel Quentin’s order, seeking fot 
forage in general Morillo’s cantonments, 
after an express direction that they were 
to be respected. 

“ There are many other observations 
that suggest themselves upon this Charge; 
but the Court evinces such honourable 
pains in the investigation of the evidence, 
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neral of the brigade, in consequence of his 
mismanagement upon this occasion.* I 
cannot conceive a stronger charge of in- 
capacity than is contained in the whole of 





that it is scarcely necessary to utter them. 
« But I perhaps may be permitted to 
call the attention of the Court to lord Ed- 
ward Somerset’s letter of the 16th, which. 
was produced by colonel (Quentin’s want | 
of arrangement on the 10th; and I think | 
that the Court, connecting that letter as | 
they will with the evidence on this Charge, | 
will be forcibly struck with the applica | 
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this letter, addressed to the commanding of 
ficer of a cavalry regiment; and yet upon 
the trial colonel Quentin declares, that he 
has no recollection at all of this letter, 
which is proved to have been sent to him. 
I must, therefore, appeal to the House, if 
this want of memory in colonel Quentin 
does not argue his insensibility to all re- 
proof, or that he was so constantly in the 
habit of receiving it, that he could not 
call to mind this particular instance. 

I now come to the Second Charge. [The 
hon. member here read the Second Charge, 
with the Opinion of the Court, and his Re- 


tion of lord Combermere’s opinion of | ply to the Defence upon it.*] With re- 


colonel Quentin’s inadequacy to the com- } 
mand of a regiment of light dragoons upon | 
active service.” 
* & Oncourage, Sunday-nigh 
1Gth January, 1814. 

« Sir; in consequence of the repeated 
affairs with the enemy, which have occur- 
red when the regiments have been out 
foraging, and in which we have generally 
suffered some loss, 1 am directed by my 
lord Edward Somerset to refer you to the | 
brigade orders which have been given re- 
specting the precautions which must al- 
ways be taken before the foraging com- 
mences, by making application to the 
otlicer commanding the infantry in the 
neighbourhood in which the troops are 
directed to forage, for parties to form a 
foraging chain to protect the men during 
that operation. 


« I have also the major-general’s orders | nae 
| those divisions, and the character and re- 


to request you will not forage in future, 


———EE——— 


until after you have sent out officers to | 
ascertain the houses in which the forage | 


is to be obtained, and that you have re- 
ceived their reports thereupon. This you 
will be pleased to do to-morrow, and 
every succeeding day, when your regiment 
is to forage; in order that, with the pre- 
cautions directed above, you may guard 
against surprise during the time the 
troops are employed on this duty. 

“Tam desired to add, that the general 
wishes you to send out proper people to 
find the forage the day before the forag- 
ing ts totake place; and that you will, 
in the event of its being in the immediate 
Vicinity of the enemy, report to the 
major-general the place you intend to 
forage, in order that you may receive his 
directions thereon. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, &c. your very obedient servant, 

Cuarves Jones, M. B. 
To Lieut. Col. Quentin, commanding 
1O:h Hus-ars, Cambo, 


( VOL. XXIX.) 








* Second Charge. 


“ The said colonel Quentin having the 
command of the regiment, the day after 
the battle of Orthes, viz. on the 28th day 
of February 1814, on the high road lead- 
ing to St. Sever, in front of the village of 
Hagelman, department of Landes, in 
France, and the regiment being on that 
day engaged with the enemy, he, the said 
colonel Quentin, did not, previously to, or 
during the period the regiment was so en- 
gaged, make such effectual attempts as he 
ought to have done, by his presence, and 
by his own personal exertions and exam- 
ple, to co-operate with, or support the ad- 
vanced divisions of the 10th Hussars 
under his command; but neglected and 
abandoned his duty as commanding offi- 
cer, and thereby hazarded the safety of 


putation of the regiment: such conduct 
on the part of the said colonel Quentin, 
tending to lessen the confidence of the 
soldiers in the skill and courage of their 
officers, being unbecoming his character 
as an officer, prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline, and contrary to the 
Articles of War.’ 


Opinion of the Court. 


‘ With respect to the Second Charge, 
the Court are of opinion, that colonel 
Quentin is not guilty.” 


Colonel Palmer’s Reply to Colonel Quentin’s 
Defence upon the Second Charge. 


« Upon the Second Charge, the point is 
in a very narrow compass, and redoces 
itself to this question, Whether colonel 
Quentin, upon the occasion alluded to, 
gave that support, by his presence and 
example, which he was bound to do? 
And how does colonel Quentin answer 
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spect to this Charge, in defiance of all the 
evidence brought forward, the Court thinks 
proper to acquit colonel Quentin, or rather 
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to find him not guilty; although, in the 
first part, he is proved to have fallen back, 
when charging in front of his men, 


—— 





this?) Why, colonel Quentin rests his de- 
fence upon his former character; upon 
the place which a commanding officer, 
he conceives, is at his pleasure entitled to 
take; and in some measure, more than [ 
think is worthy of colonel Quentin, upon 
the fleetness of his horse. With respect 
to colonel Quentin’s former character, I 
am disposed to give colonel Quentin the 
full benefit of it; but what has colonel 
Quentin’s character, upon a former occa- 
sion, to do with the dereliction of his duty 
upon this? Will any man say that, with 
the very limited service colonel Quentin 
had seen, a service of two months only, 
in which other officers of the regiment 
were engaged, and I trust could bring as 
much testimony as colonel» Quentin to 
their character; is a limited service like 
this to establish colonel Quentin for ever, 
and to put an end to all necessity for fu- 
ture example and exertion? Colonel 
Quentin, I beg to tell the Court, has offi- 
cers in the regiment of longer date than 
himself in tried and approved service ; 
and it ill becomes colonel Quentin, I 
think, upon the strength of two affairs, and 
two months service only, to be comparing 
the claims I make upon his example to 
an eagerness scarcely pardonable in a 
young officer. But colonel Quentin, I 
beg to tell the Court, in relation to his 
service, is a very young officer; and it 
should not be forgotten, that this very 
affair of the 25th was the first since colo- 
nel Quentin had joined, in which he had 
an opportunity of shewing himself to a 
regiment almost new in officers and men, 
since the occasion upon which he had 
formerly served with it, and from which 
he draws his character. But the case has 
never been properly put to the Court, and 
not one of the questions to lord Uxbridge 
met colone! Quentin’s situation at the time 
his conduct was first impeached, The 
question to lord Uxbridge put colonel 
Quentin, not at the head, but on the flank 
of the column with the leading division, 
supposing that to have been the place he 
had originally occupied. But the evi- 
dence places him where he really was, 
when within fifty yards of the enemy, 
that is, not on the flank, but at the head, 
and in front of the leading division. 


Lieutenant Fitzclarence expressly places 
colonel Quentin reining in (so much for 








his horse wanting speed) in front of the 
leading division. Serjeant Lacey, colonel 
Quentin’s orderly, who says, he passed 
him at twenty yards only from the ene- 
my, states himself at the time to have 
been with colonel Quentin in front of the 
leading division; and French, a private, 
who was with the leading division, and 
who passed colonel Quentin with the 
others, upon being asked by the President 
whether he was in the front rank of the 
division, answers, Yes; and he (meaning 
colonel Quentin) was in front of me. 
Here, then, is colonel Quentin in front, 
not on the flank, as he afterwards was, of 
the leading division. Why was not lord 
Uxbridge asked whether colonel Quentin, 
being once in front of the leading division, 
within twenty yards of the enemy, as his 
orderly places him, could then ride out 
to the flank, and encourage by his voice 
only, instead of animating by his exam- 
ple. The answer is perhaps obvious: be- 
cause, if lord Uxbridge, or general Vivian, 
who might have been examined to the 
point, could have said ‘ yes’ to such a ques- 
tion, it might have been retorted upon them 
by the whole army, that it was notorious 
that their practice was at variance with 
their opinions. 

‘¢ With respect to serjeant Lacey’s silly 
and idle invention of the state and condi- 
tion of colonel Quentin’s mare, I was at 
first disgusted with it, as tending to heap 
unmerited odium upon that officer, or in- 
deed upon any officer in the command of 
a dragoon regiment. To imagine that 
such an excuse could prevail for acom- | 
manding officer’s failing at the moment — 
of acharge in the discharge of his duty, 
is too monstrous to be entertained; but 
with colonel Quentin above all other 
men—a light weight, remarkable for the 
selection of his horses, and admittedly one 
of the most complete horsemen in Europe}; 
that he, commanding a regiment of Hussars, 
should at the instant of a charge, when 
the regiment had comparatively done no- 
thing, and when every trooper’s horse was 
found equal to the effort, that he, the 
colonel only, should find himself, from his 
horse being blown, unequal to the conflict, 
is, as I said before, to heap unmerited 
odium upon colonel Quentin. Lacey, 
indeed, did state that many of the horses 
were in this predicament, and fell back; 
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within twenty yards of the enemy; that 
he left the same squadron to engage a se- 
cond time with the enemy, without giving 
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them any support or orders; and lastly, 
for the third time in the same day, he 
neglected his duty, by abandoning the di- 








but there was not a man examined after 
him, officer or private, who did not posi- 
tively contradict him. But although co- 
lone! Quentin does not adopt serjeant 
Lacey’s excuse of want of condition, he 
is willing, it appears by his defence, to 
excuse himself in some measure, by stating 
the inferiority of his own and of some of 
the officer’s horses to the troop horses of 
the regiment. Without waiting to express 
my surprise at this statement of colonel 
Quentin respecting his own horse, I will 
ask him whether he ever heard that any 
officer in the regiment had condescended 
to offer such an excuse, for not being 
more forward than the men upon an oc- 
casion like the one in question? Nor was 
the want of speed the complaint of the 
men on that day. It is evident there was 
apeed and strength enough the moment 
colonel Quentin ceased to repress the ad- 
vance of the men. 

‘«« And here I beg leave to tell the Court, 
that although I am not prepared to charge 
colonel Quentin with actually misbehaving 
before the enemy, in the sense in which 
that charge is generally taken, and in the 
way in which it is generally proved, yet 
I must openly avow that colonel Quentin’s 
conduct to me bears an aspect little less 
censurable. It is matier of indifference 
to me, whether the efforts of the men are 
paralyzed by want of courage, or want 
of proper officer-like feeling : in my mind, 
the culpability is the same. 

“1 disclaim all wish to place the com- 
manding officer of a regiment; but when 
a commanding officer places himself at 
the head and in the front of the leading 
supporting division; remains there the 
greatest part of the day, receives the 
order to charge the enemy, still remaining 
in the front of the division; trots in the 
front of it; gallops in front of it, and 
arrives within fifty yards of the enemy in 
front of it (his own orderly states within 
twenty), the head of the column actually 
engaged; and at this moment suddenly 
disappears from the front, moves to the 
flank, checks his horse, and the men find- 
ing themselves constrained, leave him be- 
hind; is there an officer in Europe who 
will say that the most serious consequences 
might not ensue from it? Brave as the 
men are, every man knows the force of 
example, and particularly the example of 








a commanding officer of cavalry; and | 
repeat, without fear of contradiction, that 
colonel Quentin’s conduct at this moment 
might have been productive of the most 
serious consequences to the service: and 
I may add, that I believe from iny heart 
that it was only counteracted by the zeal 
and gallantry displayed by the officers 
who accompanied me in the charge, and 
to whose eflorts I attribute its success. 

“ Up to this period, I have got no fur- 
ther than to the first charge made on the 
enemy when colonel Quentin fell out. I 
now come to my being left without orders 
or support, when I formed the divisions, 
and called for colonel Quentin, at the time 
the French threatened to attack us in 
return; and lieutenant Beauchamp, lord 
Combermere’s aid-de-camp, rode to the 
rear to colonel Quentin, to bring me sup- 
port, seeing himself, and knowing fiom 
my sentiments, that support was necessary. 
Was there any choice then of situation 
which colonel Quentin, as commanding 
officer, was to select? Can any excuse, 
after the halt the charge had occasioned, 
be found in the want of speed or condition 
of colonel Quentin’s horse ? Colone! Quen- 
tin, however, it is in evidence, did not 
appear till the French went about, upon 
our advancing a second time without his 
support; and then, when Jieutenant co- 
lonel Gardiner’s guns are brought forward, 
colone! Quentin is seen at the head of the 
centre squadron, that being the first time 
he appeared from the moment he left the 
head of the leading division of the right 
squadron, as they were riding down to 
the attack in which captain Harding was 
wounded. 

« T really am not disposed to use harsh 
expressions to any one, but I cannot help 
saying, that colonel Quentin’s detence to 
this part of the charge, betrays, in my 
mind, a want of feeling [ little expected to 
have found in him. He is distinctly 
charged and proved to have afforded me 
no support of any description upon the 
second attempt I made upon the enemy, 
and yet it is proved it was both waned 
and called for. Lieutenant Beauchamp, 
and other witnesses present upon the occa- 
sion prove these facts. —Now, how cves 
colonel Quentin auswer this? He states 
his surprise at the singular mode in which 
the order I gave for fetching him was 
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vision he was leading, when it came under 
the fire of the enemy, and exposing the 
regiment to that danger from which it was 


rescued by the gallantry of captain de 
Grammont; and if a doubt could be en- 
tertained as to the evidence of the other 





executed ; stating that, had he heard it, 
its singularity would have occasioned it 
not to be forgotten by him; and then 
says, that feeling confident that it is quite 
unnecessary for him to trouble the Court 
upon it, he shall call a witness for reasons 
he has mentioned, to prove that a great 
many horses were pressed on that day.— 
If ever there was less reason to say any 
thing upon the condition of the borses on 
that day, this to be sure was the moment; 
for the Court must remember how com- 
pletely it is in evidence, that when it was 
put to the men whether their horses were 
ready for another charge, an universal 
“yes!” prevailed upon the occasion.— 
But, as I took the liberty of stating be- 
fore, there is an actual want of feeling in 
colonel Quentin’s answer to this part of the 
charge. Is it nothing to have such an in- 
terval of danger and anxiety without the 
presence of the commanding officer of the 
regiment, as that which took place between 
the first charge on the enemy and the 
attempt to charge them a second time ? 
Was it net colonel Quentin’s business to 
have made himself master of our situation, 
and to have furnished us with bis support ? 
Is it not proved that the French were 
threatening us, and did actually advance 
in numbers sufficiently imposing to induce 
lieutenant Beauchamp to gallop off for 
support?—It happened fortunately, it is 
true, that the French, upon being advanced 
upon without the support, did not stand ; 
but colonel Quentin, the Court sees, lent 
no aid to that ; and I rest satisfied that the 
Court will see and feel his culpability for 
the omission, and the truth of the accusa- 
tion that he left us without his co-opera- 
tion or support, 

“Upon the second part of the second 
Charge, the object of which is to prove 
that colonel Quentin qnitted the front of 
captain de Grammont’s squadron the in- 
Stant it was fired upon, putting it to the 
rear himself, and then leaving it without 
orders, the evidence I submit is as clear 
as possible. Captain Fitzgerald was a 
subaltern on that day, and commanded the 
skirmishers in the front of captain de 
Grammont’s squadron: he says he re- 
members the volley from the infantry in 
the woud. In about a minute after, he 
observed the French coming forward at 
a gal.op, with an intention to drive in the 





skirmishers. Having but few with him, 
he thought it prudent to look back to see 
how he was supported. He did so, and 
found the rear of the supporting division 
put about, and retreated to some distance. 
The overpowering body of the French, he 
says, obliged him todo the same. After 
the supporting body had retreated some 
distance, he observed captain de Gram. 
mont waving his sword, and desiring the 
men to jook to him, for he was their 
captain. Captain Fitzgerald then joined 
captain de Grammont’s division: it had 
already fronted. Upon observing this, 
the advanced division of the French pulled 
short up quite on a sudden, threw out 
their skirmishers, and retired. He then 
says, that when he heard captain de Gram- 
mont call to his men to front, he did not 
see colonel Quentin, nor did he see him 
before he went back to the skirmishers. 

“ Captain Stuart, who was present with 
his troop, supplies the deficiency in capt. 
Vitzgerald’s evidence, as to who put the 
squadron about, and says it was colonel 
Quentin. That captain de Grammont 
came up, and ordered the leading division 
to front. At this time colonel Quentin 
had passed captain Stuart’s division to the 
rear. After that, he did not see colonel 
Quentin for some time. Captain de Gram- 
mont called so loud from the front to his 
division to front, that captain Stuart says 
his men heard him, and turned imme- 
diately. 

« ‘Then comes captain Llyod ; and his 
evidence is so far material, that he proves, 
upon the volley being fired, colonel 
Quentin put his troop about, and passed 
him to the rear; that he did not see 
colonel Quentin come up again; and that 


‘he fronted his troop again, not from any 


order, but that seeing the front division 
formed again, and seeing the enemy com- 
ing galloping down the hill towards them, 
he thought it his duty to front his division 
again without orders. 

“Yet, with this mass of evidence to 
prove that colonel Quentin was not seen 
again after he had put the column to the 
rear, and that it was captain de Grammont 
who fronted it again, colonel Quentin pre- 
tends to say, that the order was given by 
him. 

« The testimony he prodoces in support 
of this assertion, I must leave with the 
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officers upon this point, the circumstance 
of colonel Quentin refusing to admit the 
written answers of captain de Grammont, 
to the questions put by colonel Quentin 
himself, of which I had a copy, must be 
conclusive. And yet, in the face of all 
this evidence, colonel Quentin, in his De- 
fence, takes credit to himself for the be- 
haviour of the regimentin that day, because 
his own misconduct not being reported, 
he was of course noticed as the command- 
ing officer in the thanks returned by the 
General to the corps on that occasion. 

1 now come to the Third Charge. {The 
hon. member here read the Third Charge 
and Sentence, with his Reply.*] The 





Court, because I really cannot so far com- 
pliment colonel Quentin, as to take his 
assertion for proof. But | think the Court 
must begin to be seriously struck with the 
repeated occasions in which colonel 
Quentin appears to be any where but in 
the discharge of his duty, when that duty 
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is to be discharged in the face of danger. | 


At Macoy, trifling as the aflair was, for the 
shot, although they came into the nets, 
appear not to have hit the men, colonel 
Quentin has his reasons for not being pre- 
sent. In the first charge on the enemy 
on this day, colonel Quentin chooses to 
assign to himself (it is for the Court to say 
how properly) his own sitution. When I 
was forming the divisions again on this 
day to meet the advance of the enemy, 
and actually did advance to charge them, 
colonel Quentin appears not to be present, 
although in the field. Then on the same 
day comes this occasion, when colonel 
Quentin disappears from the head of the 
column the moment it is under fire, and is 
not again seen by any officer belonging 
to it whilst the firing continues; surren- 
dering it, in truth, into other hands, and 
Jeaving it without orders. It then appears, 
that captain de Grammont is forced to 
give it orders; and colonel Quentin is 
pleased to call this vivacity. I can tell 
colonel Quentin, it was a vivacity that 
saved the reputation of the regiment; and, 
from the way in which the French were 
advancing, perhaps the destruction of the 
column we were leading. I shall make 
no farther comments on the defence to 
this charge.”” 


* Third Charge. 


“ That on the 10th day of April, 1814, 
during the battle of Toulouse, in France, 
the said colone! Quentin, having the com- 
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Court having declared colonel Quentin 
not guilty upon this Charge, as well as 
upon the whole of the Second, and the 





mand of the regiment, and the regiment 
being on that day in the presence of, and 
attacked by, the enemy, he, the said col. 
Quentin did not, dering such attack, make 
such effectual attempts as he ought to 
have done, by his presence and his own 
personal exertions, to co-operate with, or 
support the advanced divisions of the 
regiment under his command; but neglect- 
ed and abandoned his duty as commanding 
officer, leaving some of the divisions, when 
under fire from the enemy, without orders, 
and thereby unnecessarily hazarding the 
safety and reputation of those divisions : 
such conduct on the part of the said col, 
Quentin tending to lessen the confidence 
of the soldiers of the regiment in the skill 
and courage of their officers, being unbe- 
coming and disgraceful to his character as 
an officer, prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline, and contrary to the 
Articles of War.” 


Opinion of the Court. 


‘«« With respect to the third Charge, the 
Court are of opinion, that colonel Quentin 
is not guilty. 

Colonel Palmer’s Reply to colonel Quentin s 
Defence upon the third Charge. 


« In reply to colonel Quentin’s Defence 
to the third Charge, I shall begin by 


| stating the evidence I produced in support 


of it; and I think, except in the very im- 
material point of whether colonel Quentin 
was present at the instant captain Fitzcla- 
rence was wounded, there is scarcely any 
difference between his statement and my 
proof. 

“ Colonel Quentin, it is proved, com- 
manded the regiment ; it was ina column 
of divisions across the road. Orders were 
given to charge a body of French cavalry ; 
when the regiment came within a hondred 
yards of them, the enemy went about ; 
the 10th followed them; and when nearly 
at the top of the hill, they came under the 
fire of the enemy’s infantry, at a distance 
of about eighty yards, and the 10th 
halted. Colonel Quentin was at its head, 
and so were major Howard, captain Fitz- 
clarence, and lieutenant Wyndham, when 
the firing began. As soon as it began, 
colonel Quentin was missing. Major 
Howard, who was left with captain Fitz- 
clarence and lieutenant Wyndham, it is 

















67) 
Prince Regent having further been pleased 
to declare the opinion of the officers as to 
these Charges to be utterly void of foun- 
dation; I feel compelled, in justice to 
them, though most reluctantly, to make 





sworn, then said to captain Fitzclarence, 
«¢ what shall we do now?” Major Howard 
then sent lieutenant Wyndham to lord 
Edward Somerset for orders; and lieut. 
Wyndham returned with the orders. He 
did not see colonel Quentin ; and delivered 
them to major Howard. Captain Fitz- 
clarence was about this time wounded. 
The regiment had then been under fire 
about seven minutes. 

«The Defence admits that, when the 
firing began, colonel Quentin went into 
the field by the road side, to see what the 
nature of the attack was; that not being 
able to ascertain it, he came back to the 
road a short time before captain Fitzcla- 
rence was wounded ; and then he appears 
anxious to contradict captain Fitzclarence’s 
statement, that colonel Quentin was not 
present when he was wounded, as if that 
point was material to the question.—Now 
the Court will recollect that captain Fitz- 
clarence gave his testimony to this fact, 
stating, that his memory of what happened 
at the instant of his being wounded, might 
be a little imperfect on account of the 
pain he suffered, but that he spoke to the 
best of his belief; and that, before he was 
wounded, meaning just before, he certainly 
did not see the colonel in front. I may 
here mention what perhaps may further 
account for captain Fitzclarence’s want of 
recollection at this moment, as, just before 
he was wounded, his sword was broken by 
a ball close to the hilt, as he held it in his 
hand. 

«‘ Now the witnesses colonel Quentin 
has produced to contradict captain Fitz- 
clarence, have certainly not done them- 
selves much credit. No two of them speak 
alike, either as to colonel Quentin’s situa- 
tion or that of captain Fitzclarence. One 
of colonel Quentin’s witnesses puts colonel 
Quentin to the front, another places him 
in a ditch under a bank: one witness has 
captain Fitzclarence wounded before the 
regiment halted ; another, five minutes 
after the halt. Contradictory as this is, 
there are, however, these strong facts in 
evidence, namely, that colonel Quentin 
quitted the head of the regiment the mo- 
ment it was under fire, leaving it without 
orders: that orders being deemed neces- 
sary, major Howard was forced to send 
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some further observations upon it. | 
must beg to read to the House a passage 
in my opening speech to the Court. (‘The 
hon. member here read it.* | The officers 
here complain of the hardship of their 


lieutenant Wyndham to lord Edward So- 
merset for them; and that colonel Quentin 
was not present when lieutenant Wynd- 
ham returned with lord Edward’s answer, 
and that answer he therefore delivered to 
major Howard. In addition to these facts, 
there is colonel Quentin’s adinission of his 
absence. Now the Court must observe, 
that there is here another instance of col, 
Quentin’s quitting his post at the moment 
of danger; and I shall beg to ask the 
Court, whether the excuse for so doing is 
an officer-like excuse ? Every man who 
has been in service knows the difficulty of 
keeping cavalry steady under a galling 
fire of infantry—it requires the best coun- 
tenance and presence of the officers, and 
above all, of the commanding officer ; and 
yet this is the moment colouel Quentin 
selects to go, as he says, to ascertain the 
strength of the enemy. Who saw colonel 
Quentin in the field he alludes tor He 
brings no man to state it. Uad the object 
he affects to have had in view been neces- 
sary, lord Combermere and his stath, and 
lord Edward Somerset with his, were near 
to have effected it. I state then, without 
the hazard of contradiction, for colonel 
Quentin in this instance assumes no right 
to choose his situation, that colonel Quen- 
tin’s pretence for his absence was unwar- 
rantable, unoflicer-like, and prejudicial to 
the service; and if the Court will add 
that to the catalogue I have already pro- 
duced of the instances in which 1 charge 
colonel Quentin with preferring his satety 
to his duty, I have no fear but that the 
Court wtll agree with me in the language 
of the Charge which has been preferred 
against him.” 

* « With respect to this Court-mazrtial, 
I beg to declare, that nothing could have 
been further from their wishes, or less 
contemplated on their part: the utmost 
object they looked forward to, was that 
investigation or inguiry which would 
give them an opportunity of stating the 
facts, leaving te others, not themselves, to 
be the judges: and they cannot but feel 
the difficulty of their situation, in being 
compelled to bring forward an accusation 
against their commanding officer, of so 
general a nature as that of incapacity, and 
want of zeal in the performance of bis 
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case, in being compelled to bring forward 
charges against colonel Quentin, when 
their only object was to justify themselves, 
and leave others to determine upon the 
conduct of their commanding officer; but 
did not this declaration of the officers, as 
to the general misconduct of colonel 
Quentin, both in quarters and the field, of 
which they had only selected particular 
instances as the Charges, imperiously call 
upon him to disprove it, by producing evi- 
dence of his good conduct on other oc- 
casions during the campaign? But not a 
single witness did he summon to speak to 
any fact as to his general character; whilst, 
on the other hand, I could have proved, 
that in every other instance during the 
campaign that he was in presence of or 
near the enemy, he betrayed more or less 
the same incapacity and want of zeal he 
had shewn in the cases which had been 
brought forward, 

I shall now read the Fourth Charge, with 
the Opinion of the Court, and their Sen- 
tence upon the whole. [The hon. member 
here referred again to the proceedings®*. } 





duty, whilst they are precluded from 
bringing forward any other facts or cir- 
cumstances in proof of that accusation, 
excepting those particular instances which 
have been selected as the charges to be 
substantiated by all those rules of evi- 
dence, which, however necessary for the 
purposes of conviction, may be more 
than necessary to justify the opinion of 
misconduct, 

« Thus situated, they can only state the 
motives by which they have been actuated, 
and declare, that had colonel Quentin, by 
his general conduct in the command of 
his regiment, either as relating to its active 
service or its interior discipline, entitled 
himself to their confidence and respect, 
it would have been as little their inclina- 
tion as their interest to have availed them- 
selves of any partial errors he might have 
committed; but where no such conside- 
ration has been raised, and they have 
been reduced to the alternative of either 
sharing in the disgrace brought on the 
regiment, or standing forward as his ac- 
cusers, they trust no unworthy motives 
will be attributed to their conduct.” 


* Fourth Charge. 


“ For general neglect of duty, by al- 
lowing a relaxed discipline to exist in the 
regiment under his command when on fo- 
reign service, by which the reputation of 
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The Court having found colonel Quentin 
guilty upon this Charge, although they 
have not felt themselves called on to affix 





the regiment suffered in the opinion of the 
commander of the forces, and of the lieut.- 
general commanding the cavalry; their 
displeasure having been expressed, or im- 
plied, in a letter from the adjutant-general 
of the forces on the continent, addressed 
to major-general lord Edward Somerset, 
commanding the hussar brigade, dated on 
or about the 20th of March, 18143; and in 
the orders of the lieutenant-general com- 
manding the cavalry, dated the 26th of 
February, 1814: such conduct on the 
part of the said colonel Quentin being un- 
becoming his character as an officer, pre- 
judicial to his Majesty’s service, and sub- 
versive of all order and military regula- 
tion and discipline, and contrary to the 
articles of war.’ 


Opinion of the Court. 


“ With respect to the fourth Charge, 
the Court are of opinion that a relaxed 
discipline, as set forth in that Charge, did 
exist in the regiment under colonel Quen- 
tin’s command, whilst on foreign service, 
during the period alluded to in the letter 
and orders referred to in the Charge; and 
as they cannot but consider the command- 
ing officer of a regiment to be responsible 
for such relaxation of discip!ine, they there- 
fore think themselves bound to find colonel 
Quentin guilty to the extent of ‘ allowing 
it to exist;’ but as they consider the letter 
from the adjutant-general to the troops on 
the continent, of March 30th, 1814, ex- 
pressing the displeasure of the commander 
of the forces, as a reprimand to colonel 
Quentin adequate to the degree of blame 
which attached to him, the Court do not 
feel themselves called upon to give any 
sentence upon this Charge in the way of 
further punishment; and they consider 
that any thing unusual in this determina- 
tion will be explained by the singularity 
of the circumstances attending this Charge, 
by which an officer is put upon his trial 
for conduct which had before been the 
subject of animadversion by those under 
whose command he was then serving, but 
which at the time was not considered de- 
serving of a more serious proceeding by 
the commander of the forces ; nor does it 
appear to have been made the subject of 
any remonstrance or request for a more 
serious investigation on the part of the 
oflicers of the regiment. 
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any punishment to it, it is unnecessary for 
me to trouble the House any further on 
the subject. I shall, therefore, come at 
once to the observations upon which I 
have grounded the present motion; and 
here I must beg permission of the House 
to refer to the evidence, to prove that such 
observations, which have been made the 
ground of the censure and disgrace in- 
flicted upon the officers, are totally un- 
founded. [The hon. member here read 
over the evidence of lord Combermere, 
commanding the cavalry ; lord Edward 
Somerset, the general of the brigade; col. 


Gardiner, of the horse artillery, who was | 


attached to it; and the brigade-major, 
Jones.*] And whaty said the hon. member, 
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hascolonel Quentin produced in opposition 
to all this body of evidence ? Not a single 
witness! for his own witnesses, on cross- 
examination, only contirm the Charge 
against him. Lord Combermere’s evi- 
dence alone convicts him, and justifies the 
conduct of the officers from the imputa- 
tions of the Court: his lordship declares 
colonel Quentin to have been the sole 
cause of the want of discipline and com- 
plaints against the regiment, which did 
not exist before his arrival; speaks in the 
highest terms, and from his own personal 
knowledge and observation, of the zeal 
and attention of the officers to their duty; 
and that upon no occasian did colonel 
Quentin attempt to justify his own mis- 





« The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty of so much of the first Charge as is 
above expressed, and so much of the 
fourth Charge as is above recited, with 
the reasons which induce the Court to 
feel they are not called upon to affixany pu- 
nishment to the last mentioned Charge, do 
only adjudge, with reference to the first 
Charge, that colonel Quentin be repri- 
manded in such manner as his royal high- 
ness the Commander in Chief shall be 
pleased to direct.” 


* General the Right Hon. Lord Combermere 
sworn.— Examined by Colonel Palmer. 


Your lordship commanded the cavalry 
in the Peninsula, under lord Wellington ? 
—Yes. 

Is this a copy of an Order issued by 
your lordship to the cavalry? [shewing 
the Order to his lordship ].—Yes, it is. 

May I take the liberty of requesting 
your lordship to state to which regiment 
and commanding officer you meant this 
Order particularly to apply ?—That Order 
was issued in consequence of the irregu- 
larity of the 10th Hussars at or near Sa- 
lice : the Order was issued the day after. 

The commanding officer at that time 
was colone! Quentin ?—Colonel Quentin 
commanded the regiment at that time. 

Had not your lordship occasion to con- 
verse from time to time with the major- 
general in command of the brigade, on 
the state of the 10th regiment ?—I have 
conversed with lord Edward Somerset. 

Had your lordship an opportunity of 
observing the conduct of the regiment, 
previous to colonel Quentin joining it ?— 
Yes ; that brigade was near me at Barens 
and Olité: major Robarts commanded 
the regiment. 





What was your lordship’s opinion of 
the state of discipline of the regiment at 
that time under major Robarts ?—1! do 
not recollect having any complaints of the 
want of discipline in the regiment under 
major Robarts. 

Does your lordship recollect the letter 
of the 30th of March, that was sent from 
the adjutant-general to lord Edward So- 
merset ?>-—Yes, I recollect receiving a du- 
plicate of that letter from the adjutant: 
general. 

Did your lordship speak to the major. 
general upon the subject ?—Yes ; I hada 
conversation with him upon the subject. 

Will your lordship be pleased to state 
the instructions that you gave to lord Ed- 
ward upon that occasion ?—I wrote to 
lord Edward Somerset, and I had also a 
conversation with lord Edward Somerset 
upon the subject. I desired lord Edward 
would assemble the officers, and read that 
letter to them. I think I told him, that 
as there was no amendment, or likely to 
be, in the 10th, that I should write home 
on the subject, stating that colone! Quen- 
tin, from a bad state of health, or some 
cause, appeared unfit to command a regi- 
ment of light cavalry on active service; 
but the war being over a few days alter- 
wards, I did not think it necessary to take 
any further notice. I cannot recollect the 
whole of the conversation ; I said a great 
deal more to him. 

Has not your lordship repeatedly ex- 
pressed your dissatisfaction at colonel 
Quentin’s conduct in the command of the 
regiment to major-general lord Edward 
Somerset ?—I certainly had frequent oc- 
casion: and I always told lord Edward, I 
thought colonel Quentin was in a bad 
state of health; that probably it was 
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conduct, by throwing any blame upon ; for, although his lordship states that he did 


them. 


But the evidence of lord Edward | 


} 


Somerset is much stronger as to this point; | 





owing to that; but that he did not appear 
fit to command a regiment of light cavalry 
on active service. 


Judge Advocate General. I am sure no 


interruption will be given on the other | 


side without occasion, and perbaps it is 


not altogether necessary to make an altera- | 
tion in the question, as the information | 


might be got at in another way, though 
certainly the question is not quite regalar. 
Lord Combermere might be asked his opi- 
nion, but not what he stated to another 
officer: it would come to the same thing ; 
but I state this to point out generally the 
way in which it strikes me that, under this 
Charge, lord Combermere’s opinion of the 
want of discipl.ne and the causes of it may 
be perfectly regular evidence. What 
lord Combermere expressed to be his opi- 
nion elsewhere, unless colonel Quentin 
was present, would not be evidence; but 
the same end will be attained in the way 
I propose, and it will appear more regular 
upon the minutes. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Sam, Auchmuty. It may 
be brought regular, by asking his lordship 


whether he retains the same opinions as | 


he then expressed ? 

Col, Paluer. Will your lordship state 
your opinion of the general conduct and 
character of ihe oflicers of the regiment, 
as far as you had an opportunity of ob- 
serving them ?—I bad an opportunity of 
seeing a great deal of the oflicers of the 
10th in quarters, and in the field ; and I 


not follow the instructions of lord Com- 
bermere, by reading the adjutant-ge- 


the liberty of waiting upon you, to justify 
myself from the censure that was thrown 


| Upon the regiment by my lord Edward 


Somerset ?—-Afier the adjutant-general’s 
letter, I remember your calling upon me 
one morning at Tournefeville near ‘Tou- 
louse, and 1 recollect your saying you 
hoped I did not throw any blame upon 
vou or the other ofiicers of the regiment. 
I do not exactly recollect the whole of 


| the conversation. 


Did I not state to your lordship the par- 


. ticular circumstances under which I was 


placed, which prevented my coming for- 
ward as I should have done, had I been in 


any other regiment but that to which I 


' 


belonged ?—Yes; I do recollect your say- 
ing that certainly. 

Did not your lordship approve the mo- 
tives by which I was actuated, and pro- 
inise to take an opportunity of making 
such representations as would render an 
appeal on my part unnecessary ?—I be- 
lieve I stated to you then, that if those 


| irregularities went on, I should be obliged 
| to write home upon the subject. 


Did I ever complain to your lord- 


i ship of colonel Quentin’s conduct in any 
respect, except as relates to the Charge 


must say, IL never met with a finer corps | 


of oflicers; and I do not think there were 
ever officers better disposed or more zea- 
Jous, or officers I should like better to 
command, than the officers of the 10th 
Hussars: that was my reason for thinking 
still that it was not their fault, but the 
fault of the commanding oflicer, that the 
regiment was not in the high state of dis- 
cipline which it ought to be latterly. 
May I ask your lordship whether, in 
consequence of your order of the 2u:h of 
February, colonel Quentin ever made any 
complaint to you of the conduct of the 
officers ; or whether lord Edward reported 


to you that colonel Quentin had ever | 


made any complaint to him of that na- 
ture?—-No; 1 never heard of any com- 
plaint made by either lord Edward or 
colonel Quentin. 


Does your lordship recollect my taking | 


(VOL. XXIX. ) 


upon which you are now called ?—No, 
Cross-examined by Colonel Quentin. 


Was the letter of the 50th of March a 
private or a public letter ?—The letter to 
lord Edward was public: what general 
Pakenham sent to me was a duplicate ; 
that was ina private letter. 

Col. Palmer. You considered the letter 


‘itself public; but the duplicate was en- 


closed ina private letter to you?—Yes, 
to ihe best of my recollection it caine en- 
closed in a private letier. 

Col, Quentin. Had you any means of 
knowing whether the letter of the 30th of 
March was ever read to any other officers 


lof the regiment except colonel Quentin ? 
| —[ desired lord Edward Somerset would 
| read it to colonel Queniin and the officers 
of the 10th Hussars; that he would 


| 


| 


assemble them for that purpose; and I 
had reason tothink lord Kdward Somerset 
attended to my directions. 

Did you ever communicate to colonel 
Quentin that you were not satisfied with 
his mode of commanding the regiment ?— 
Ido not recollect stating that ciearly to 
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neral’s letter, at the head of the regiment, 
and only communicated iord Wellington’s 
displeasvre at the misconduct of the regi- 
ment in general terms (ana it was this 





that celled upon the officers to justify 
themselves from the censure); yet his 
lordship admits, that, upon reading this 
letter privately to colonel Quentin, he 





him. I recollect on several occasions I 
have spoken to colonel Quentin on not 
turning out his regiment quick, and not 
moving off his baggage in time; at other 
times I complained to the general officer 
commanding the brigade. I certainly 
spoke to colonei Quentiy more than once, 
in respect of the regiment not turning out 
quick enough, and not getting its baggage 
off in time. I frequently spoke to lod 
Edward Somerset on the state of the regi- 
ment. 

Major General Vicars Did 


eotonel 


by the commanding officer for the turning 
out of the baggage: they did not know 
where to go; they were going different 
ways, and might have been taken by the 
enemy; there had been no previous ar- 


-rangements made by the cocmanding 


officer of the regiment, to whom I looked, 
IT conceive there was no sofhice at reason 


i why the baggace shoula not have been 


Quentin report bis bad state of health to | 


your lordship, or ever decline any duty 
on account of bad health?—I do not 
recollect colonel Quentin being reported 
unfit for duty ; 
not to be in a geod state of heaith; and I 


} tothe tO:h Hussers, or 
but he appeared to me | 


attributed his want of energy more to that | 


circumstance than to any thing else: and 


Thad heard that he was ina bad state of | 


health. That I may notbe supposed to have 
said tha: behind colonel Quentin’s back 
which I did not say to his face, I wish to call 
to his recollection what [said to him about 
a league on the other side of St. Germe, 
where I spoke my mind very freely to 
colonel Quentin on the slow turning out 
of the baggage, and teliing colonel Quen- 
tin how very ill the regiment was com- 
manded, how long they were periorming 
the duty, and how very much displeased 
I was with his conduct. As colonel 
Quentin chooses to put that question to 
me, I must answer as to every thing I 
recollect on that subject: the regiment 
was not very alert; but that which | then 
spoke about, was the slow turning out of 
the baggage. 

Major General the Fon. G. De Grey. 
I wish to put one question relating to the 
other two Charges, before lord Comber- 
mere retires, when the evidence on this 
charge is concluded. 

Col, Quentin. Did not colonel Quentin 
then state to you, that the regiment was 
very much dispersed, and the roads very 
bad, on the day you allude to ?—I recol- 
lect colonel Quentin making an excuse, 
but I deemed it an insufficient one: other 
regiments, which were in a similar situa- 
tion, both then and before that, turned 
out a great deal quicker; and I thought 
mo previous arrangement had been made 





| Edward Somerset was the channel 


in its proper piace at the time 1 expected 
it. 

Major General the Hon, G. De Grey. 
Dd you witness the operations of the 10th 
Hus-ars on the 28th of February and the 
10th of April lest, when engaged with ‘he 
enemy ?—I could not paiticuiar!y at end 
to the Command. 
an r; the 


vould 


Ing officer, so as to give arisw 
officer commanding the brigade 
best answer to that. 

Did you observe any misconduct on the 
part of colonel Qientin in the command 
ot bis corps on those days ?—There were 
a great many regiments there; I could 
not possibiy observe the conduct of the 
offi er conmanding any particular regi« 
meut; the officer commanding the brigade 
would be best able to answer that question. 
I can only say, lord Edward did not report 
any misconduct on the part of colonel 
Quentin to me on those days. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Samuel Auchmuty, Lord 
of 


| communication to colonel Quentin, and 





therefore you did not speak to him per- 
sonaily upon the complaints made to 
you ?—Certainly 5 lord Edward Somerset 
was the general channel of communica: 
tion. 

President. You did not particularly 
observe the conduct of colonel Quentin on 
the two days referred to by the question; 
nor was any complaint made to your 
lordship by lord Edward Somerset of lis 
conduct ?—Just so. 

Judge Advocate General. You will now, 
I suppose, put in the letter of the 30th of 
March. 

Col. Palmer. Yes, this is it [producing 
it}. 

a Advocate General. 1 will just 
hand it over to the other side, as it is 4 
copy, to see whether they admit it to be 
correct; or it may be shewn to lor 
Kdward Somerset. 
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did not attempt to defend himself from 
so disgraceful a charge, by complain- 
ing of the conduct of the officers; 
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nor did he complain of them upon any 
other of the many occasions upou which 
lord Edward states he spoke to him 





Major General Lord Edward Somerset sworn. 
— Examined by Colonel Palmer. 


Is this a copy of the letter your lordship 
received from the Adjutant Geueral, dated 
the 30th of March, 1814? [shewing the 
Jetter to his Jordship.J—I believe that to 
be an exact copy, to the best of my recol- 
lection. 

The letter was read as follows: 


“ Adjutant General’s Office, 

Seyses, 30th March, 1814. 

« My Lord; [ inclose a Charge, given 

in by an officer of the stafl-corps, against 

serjeant M. Robinson of the 10h Llussars, 

who appears to have been arrested by 

order of lieutenant-colonel Stovin, for 

allowing the soldiers under his charge to 
plunder the house of an inhabitant. 

« 7] have written to colonel Stovin for 


the particulars of this instance of want of 


system and disciplinein the lOth Regiment; 
and should tie evidence prove sufficiently 
strong to substantiate the Charge, I shall 
beg of your lordship to cause serjeant M. 
Robinson to answer for such omission on 
his part before a general regimental court- 
martial; for holding which, 1 now send 
the necessary warrant for the appointment 
of a judge-advocate, which I have to beg 
you will further cause to be filled up by 
the name of an officer of the corps com- 
petent to perform the duties of that office, 

«Tam commanded by my lord Wel- 
lington to take this occasion of mentioning, 
that the complaints are so general against 
the 10th Hussars, and so extremely dis- 
creditable to the regunent, and prejudicial! 
to the interests of the army, it is requisite 
you should immediately adopt measures 
to re-establish that discipline which is 
necessary to good order, bat which has 
been, allowed to relax in an unpardonable 
degree under the command of lieutenant- 
Colonel Quentin, 

“ Your lordship will be so good to com- 
Municate to the 
Field-marshal’s displeasure at having to 
notice regularities it was in his power to 
have prevented; and that a recurrence 
of such breach of regulation and good 
order will convince his excellency that 
lieutenant-colone] Quentin is uneqnal to 
control a regiment of the first pretensions. 

“ You will be pleased to assemble the 
officers, and explain the necessity of their 











lieutenant-colonel the | 





daily ascertaining the conduct of their 
soldiers; and should the inhabitants have 
been aggrieved or injured, they must im- 
mediately be redressed, and every damage 
paid, without the discreditable references 
that now appear indispensable on the part 
of the claimants. I have, &c, 
(Signed) «© H. M. PAKENHAM. 
“« Adjutant General. 
« Major General Lord E. Sumerset, &c.” 


Does your lordship recollect assembling 
the regiment im consequence of the letter 
just read, and comimunicating to the whole 
of the officers the field-marshal’s senti- 
ments upon their conduct?—Having pre- 
viously shewn that letter to colonel Quen- 
tin, | assembled the officers on the follow- 
ing morning, and expressed to them my 
sentiments on the points adverted to by 
that letter. 

Does your lordship remember my wait- 
ing upon you atier the parade, and request- 
ing to know from your lordship, if 1 was 
to consider myseif implicated in the 
general censure cast upon the regiment? 
—I remember colonel Palmer waiting 
upon me after the parade, and speaking to 
me upon the subjectnow mentioned. My 
answer was, that | was perfectly well 
satisfied as to his zeal and attenuon to the 
good of the regiment. 

Does your lordship remember my stating 
to you certain reasons for not having ad- 
dressed you upon the parade ri cannot 
call to mind what passed upon that par- 
ticular subject. Colonel Palmer might 
have mentioned to me reasons for not ad- 
dressing me upon the parade, but I cannot 
call them to mind at this moment. 

What answer did colonel Quentin give 
your lordship, upon your communicating 
the contents of that letter ?—Colonel 
Quentin expressed his regret that he 
should have incurred the displeasure of 
the commander-in-chiel; and expressed 
his general anxiety to maintain the disci- 
pline of the regiment. 

Did colonel Quentin complain in any 
manner to your lordship of his not having 
been supported by the officers ?—I do not 
recollect that he did, 

Does your lordship recollect the late 
captain Gordon waiting upon you in behalf 
of himself and the rest of the officers, upon 
the same subject?—Yes, 1 do. 
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upon the discipline of the regiment. 
Whilst, on the other hand, his lordship 
declares, that he had every reason to be 
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satisfied with the zeal and attention of the 
officers to their duty. Now, Sir, can any 
thing be more conclusive than this evi- 








What answer did your lordship make to 
captain Gordon ?—Captain Gordon waited 
upon me immediately after I had dismissed 
the regiment, and expressed to me that he 
and other officers of the regiment (mean- 
ing principally to refer to the captains) 
were hurt at some expressions I had 
made use of tn addressing the regiment, 
conceiving that I attributed blame to them 
in the execation of their duty. I answered 
him, that having a hieh opiaion of captain 
Gorden, (which I bad) it was far from my 
wish to make use of any expressions that 
might hurt his feelings; but that I felt it 





necessary to advert te all the poinis which | 


I did in addressing the oftcers, and to 
recommend generally a stiong support 
throuchoat the regiment to she command- 
ing officer: that, cautoned as the reget. 
Ment canstantly was in tisyesed villages, 
uniess the commanding officer was pro- 
periy supported by every officer under bis 
comand, it was impossible for him to 


the jetter that vou received from sir 
Edward Pakenham, dated the 30th of 
March ?—I have had, at different times, 
several conversations with colonel Quentin 
on the discipline of the regiment. 

What was your lordship’s general opi- 
nion of the conduct of ihe officers ?>—I had 
every reason to approve of the general 
conduct of the officers: they appeared to 


| be zealous and attentive to their duty. 


Cross-examined by Colonel Quentin, 


With respect to this letter of the 30th 


(of March, did you not state to colonel 


Quentin, that the letter was not a public 
one, and that you could not give it to 
him?—I do not recollect that I stated 
that to colune! Quentin ; but I considered 
the letter as a letter not to be put into 
public orders: a letter for my instruction 


| trom the commander of the forces; but 


not such a one as I should make public in 


| the brigade, 


maintain discipline, and therefore I had | 


thought it necessary to point out the duty 

of every one in addressing the regiment. 
Dil your lordship mean captain Gordon 

to consider that as a gencral instruction 


from your loréshio to bim and the rest of | 


the « aptuins 5 of th anv manner to he con- 
sidered as implying # doubt, upouw your 


part, of thety having performed the:r duty, | 


and supported their commanding efficer ? 
—IJ had explatmed very fully, when I as- 
sembled the officers, my instructions to 
them, What I said to captain Gordon, 


' letter ? — Colonel 


H 


was an explanation to him; and I cer- | 


tainly meaut to impress upon the oflicers, | 


that when troops were scattered over a 
great extent of country, a great deal 
necessarily depended upon the troop- 
officers. 


Your lordship remembers the order of | 


the 26th of February from sir Stapleton 
Cotton; the general cavalry order ?—Yes, 
I do. 

Did your lordship speak to colonel 
Quentin in consequence of that order ?7— 
Yes, I did. 

Did colonel Quentin at that time make 
any complaint of not having been sup- 
ported by the oflicers >—I do not recollect 
that he did. 

Had your lordship any other conversa- 
tion with colonel Quentin previous to the 
general order of the 26th of February, and 


Did not colonel Quentin ask to have the 
Quentin might have 
asked me for the letter, but I do not posi- 
tively recollect it. 

Do you know whether any general court- 
martial ever assembled on the conduct of 
seryeant M. Robinson of the 10th Hussars, 
who is alluded to in the letter of the 30th 
of March ?—I directed colonel Quentin to 
make an inquiry into those circumstances, 
and to report to me thereupon; and his 
report I sent to the adjutant-general sir 
Edward Pakenham, 

Have you any means of knowing, that 
neither serjeant Robinson, nor any other 
person of the 10th Hussars, had committed 


' the violence stated in that letter ?—Colo- 


| 
| 
| 





\ 


nel Quentin, in his report to me, consi- 
dered serjeant-major Robinson not to have 
been guilty of what was charged against 
him; and from the circumstances stated 
in his letter, I had reason to acquiesce in 
that. 


Re-examined by Colonel Palmer. 


Did I ever, upon any occasion, express 
an opinion to your lordship of colonel 
Quentin’s conduct, except upon the sub- 
ject of the present charge relative to the 
want of discipline in the regiment ?—I 
had occasional conversations with colonel 
Palmer upon the state of the regiment; 
from which it appeared that he was not 
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ment, that if colonel Quentin had had 
the slightest ground of complaint against 





satisfied with the manner in which the 
discipline was carried on. In no other 
respect did he express himself dissatisfied 
with colonel Quentin. 

Major Gencrai the Hon. T. Mahon. Did 
vou consider the relaxed state of disci- 
pline of the 10th Light Dragoons, to be 
principally ascribable to the inattention 
and want of exertion of the officer in 
command of the regiment ?—I considered 
the relaxed state of discipline of the regi- 
ment to be principally aitr:butable to the 
want of a proper system being maintained, 
and tw the want of a proper arrangement 
in carrving on the duties. 

Major General the Hoa. De Grey. Did 
you witness the operations of the 10th 
Hussars on the 28th of February, and the 
10th of April last, when engaged with the 
enemy ; and did you observe any misbe- 
haviour in colonel Quentin, in his capacity 
of commanding officer of that corps, on 
either of those oceasions ?—I witnessed 
the operations of the 10th Hussars on both 
of those days; but [ did not observe any 
misbehaviour on the part of colonel 
Quentin. 

Major-General Buller. Did your lord- 
ship, from personal observation, or other- 
wise, attribute the want of discipline of 
the 10:h [lussars, to individual want of 
energy in the commanding officer of the 


regiment ?—-I did not observe any want of | 


attention to any directions, or orders from 
me, in the commanding officer of the re- 
giment; but | conceived, that at times 
there was a want of activity on his part. 

Colonel Quentin. Did you communicate 
to the officers only a part of that letter, 
or the whele, including that part relating 
to colonel Quentin ?—I did not communi- 
cate the whole of the letter, nor any part 
of that which related to colonel Quentin. 
I expressed merely to the officers the dis- 
pleasure incurred with the commander of 
the forces ; and addressed myself to them 
at some length on the discipline of the 
regiment, and on the manner in which 
the duty ought to be carried on. 


Major-General the Hon. De Grey. 1 do 


not know whether it is material; but 
there was a direct question put by colonel 
Palmer, on the subject of the Court-mar- 
tial. I do not think it directly appears 
that that Court-martial did not assemble. 
Judge Advocate General. 


Thus much 





of the Court-Martial on Colonel Quentin, 
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dence; and can it he supposed for a mo- | the officers, that he would not, upon these 


occasions, have stated them, in justifica- 
tion of himself? But the fact was, he 





appears, that a report was sent in by co- 
lonel Quentin, which was transmitted to 
the adjutant-general, that contained a 
statement, from which colonel Quentin 
inferred that Robinsoa was not guilty ; 
and lord Edward Somerset acquiesced in 
that. 

Major-General the Hon. G. De Grey. 1 
do not know that it is material; but it 
was a direct question. 

President. Your lordship transmitted 
to the adjutant-general the report, that 
the man was not guilty; and that you ac- 
quiesced in that opinion?—Yes. The 
auswer I received to the report I sent to 
the adjutant-general was, that it appear- 
ing from the inquiry that had been made, 
that the man was not guilty, it was not re- 
quired that he should be brought to a 
court-martial, 


Major-General Grant szorn——Examined by 
Colonel Palmer. 


Be pleased to state to the Court the pe- 
riod that you were in the command of the 
Hussar brigade on the peninsula.—I com- 
manded the Hussar brigade from the pe- 
riod of its arrival at Lisbon until it reach- 
ed the Pyrenees, from the beginning of 
February ull the Srd of July, 1813: I 
mean to say, that the first part of the bri- 
gade arrived early in February; the last 
part arrived the 12th, 13th, and 14th, of 
February. 

Were you satisfied with the appearance 
and conduct of the 10th regiment at Lis- 
bon, and previous to its march to join the 
army?—The regiment landed in very fine 
order from England. 

Do you recollect inspecting the regi- 
ment in marching order, previous to its 
leaving Lisbon?—I did inspect the regi- 
ment on the sands near Balam Castle. 

Do you recollect the opinion you ex- 
pressed of the regiment on that occasion ? 
—I do not recollect the exact expression 
I might use; but I remember what I 
thought of the regiment. The men were 
physically good subjects, healthy, and 
weil appointed ; the horses were well 
selected, and in very fine condition. 

Were you satistied with the conduct of 
the men during that period ?—The men 
generally behaved remarkably well. 
There were occasional instances, pere 
haps frequent instances, of intoxication ; 
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knew better than to make an insinuation | 


i 


which would have produced the inquiry 
he shrank from; nor, on the other band, 
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would the officers have sought it, but from 


a conviction of the propriety of their own 
conduct, and that they were called upon to 





but the general conduct of the men was 
ood. 

At what period do you mean that those 
instances of frequent intoxication occur- 
red?—During the time when the regi- 
ment was in the barracks at Balam. 

Did you not express yourself satisfied 
with the conduct of the officer in com- 


mand of the regiment at Lisbon ?—Yes, I | 


did. 

President. You may save another ques- 
tion, by putting down who was the com- 
manding officer. . 

Col. Palmer. I had rather not. 

Major-General Grant. Colonel Palmer 
was the commanding officer at Balam. 

President. I admire colonel Palmer’s 
delicacy in abstaining from asking it; but 
it would of course be asked by some 
meinber of the Court. 

Lieut.-General Champagne. Were you, 
in every respect, satisfied with the con- 
duct of the commanding officer?—In 
every respect the commanding officer ap- 
peared to be remarkably attentive to his 
duty. 

Col. Palmer. Did you continue to be 
satisfied with the conduct of the regiment 
up to the period of your leaving the bri- 
gade ?—The conduct of the regiment dur- 


ing the whole of the march from Lisbon , 


to Oliteé, where I gave up the command, 
was remarkably good: there were occa- 


sional instances of little irregularities, but | 
which did not militate against the general | 


conduct of the regiment. 
Under whose command was the regi- 


ment when you quitted the brigade at 


Oliteé ?—The regiment was under the im- 
mediate orders of major Roberts of the 
10th Hussars. 


Colonel Gardiner sworn—Examined by Col. 
Palmer. 

You commanded a troop of horse artil- 
lery on the Peninsula, under lord Wel- 
lington ?—I did. 

When were you first attached to the 


Hussar brigade?—On the Ist of June, 


previous to the affair of Morailes. 


How long did you continue with it ?—I 


continued with the brigade till after the 
battle of Toulouse, when the army march- 
ed for embarkation. 

You had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving the regiment during that period ? 


| 





—I moved continually with the regiment, 
I had almost daily opportunities. 

Do you remember the arrival of col. 
Quentin ?—Yes, 

What was your opinion of its discipline 
previous to his arrival ?—I considered it 
exemplary: it was the admiration of the 
army. 

Did you observe any change in the dis- 
cipline after the arrival of colonel Quen- 
tin ?—I most certainly did. 

Did you at any period, whilst attached 
to the brigade, occupy the same canton- 
ments with that regiment ?—I was can- 
toned at Tafalla with them, from the 
12th of August to the 1st of November, 
1813. 

Did you ever hear the officers of the 
regiment complain of colonel Quentin for 
not attending to their reports and repre- 
sentations of the misconduct of the men, 
and of bis disregarding those reports, and 
declining to punish them ? 

Judge Advocate General. 1 am afraid 
that question can hardly be put, whether 
colonel Gardiner heard any complaints 
made in respect of that, unless it was in 
the presence of colonel Quentin 5 if 
any otlicer has any such complaint to 
make, he should state it bere. Colonel 
Gardiner may state that he heard those 
complaints ; but itis impossible from that 
to say whether the complaints were cor- 
rect. 

Colonel Palmer. 1 will withdraw it then. 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Samuel Auchmuty, Untess 
itis intended to ask who the officers were, 
and then to call them. 

Judge Advocate General, 
much toss of time. 

Colonel Palmer. I will put it in another 
way. From your personal acquaintance 
| with the officers, previous and subsequent 
| to the arrival of colonel Quenun, are you 

of opinion that the relaxation of disci 
pline proceeded from any want of zeal ca 
their partr—On the contrary, from my 
personal intimacy with the officers, 1 had 
every opportunity of knowing their zeal 
' and interest in the character of the reg) 
ment. 

Were they the same officers under col. 
Quentin, and colonel Robarts ?—They 
| were the same, with a few exceptions, on 


| the arrival of officers from England subse- 





Then it is so 


; quent to that. 

















justify themselves from the general dis- 
grace brought upon the regiment ? Colonel 
Quentin certainly stated in his Defence, 
that he could prove numerous instances 
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of want of co-operation on the part of the 
officers ; but why did not he prove them ? 
and what could have been easier, had it 
been the fact? Why did he not call upon 





President. ‘They were in general the 
same ?—Yes, they were; there were a few 
arrivals from England, 

Co!. Palmer. You have stated to the 
Court, that you observed a change of dis- 
cipline subsequent to colonel Quentin’s 
taking the command: will you mow state 
the points in which you consider that 
change to have consisted ?—I think it 
consisted in the total loss of condition of 
the horses, in the slovenly appearance of 
the men, I mean as to their appointment 
and equipment, in their irregularity and 
straggling on the march, and particularly 
in the failure of assembly of the Regiment 
at the place of rendezvous of the brigade, 
previous to the day’s march. 

Can you state any particular instances 
to the Court ?—It happened so repeatedly, 
that I really cannot precisely state any 
period ; but the impression upon my mind 
of their being late is that, sometimes three 
times a weck, I had occasion to wait, with 
the other corps of the brigade assembled, 
for the 10° Hussars. I remember one 
instance particularly, before crossing the 





Adour, two ays afier the battle of Orthes, | 


to the best of my recollection, we waited 

along time there. I speak of that gene- 

rally; it was a thir 

times a week. 
Did you ever know instances of its being 

productive of inconvenience to other parts 

of the army in the column of merch ?—I 


wr 
1S 


that occurred three , 
} . .: e 2 
; vViousto the regiment leaving Lisbon, it 


have known the Hussar brigade some- | 
times detained an hour subsequer. to the | 


hour of march; [ have known a d vision 
of infantry, and sometimes two, obliged 





Brigade- Major Jones called again.— 
Examined by Col, Palmer. 


During the whole period that you were 
with the Hussar brigade, had you not con- 
stant opportunites of observing the con- 
duct of the 10th Hussars ?—Certainly. 

What was your opinion of its state of 
discipline, from its first landing at Lisbon 
to the period of its march tojoin the army ? 
—When the regiment disembarked at 
Lisbon, it was certainly in good order ; 
but the conduct of the men after the land- 
ing was but very indifferent. 

State what their conduct was after their 
first landing ?—Immediately after their 
landing, I thought the conduct of the men 
was bad, the state of the regiment was 
good, and their appointment, and so on. 
During their march up the country, the 
regiment was in very good order, 1 con- 
ceive, and the behaviour of the men 
good. 

Can you state if any change, and what, 
took place in the conduct of the men 
during the time they were at Lisbon, and 
what was the state of the regiment previ- 
ous to its leaving Lisbon ?—1 have already 
said, the conduct of the men was very in- 
diilcrent on their landing at Lisbon: pre- 


certainly became in better order, as far as 
their conduct was concerned. The beha- 
viour of ibe regiment was good, on their 
march up the country. 

What did you consider to be the disci- 
pline of the regiment, shortly previous to 


' colonel Quentin arriving and taking the 


to proceed, ond file a-head of the brie | 
gade; and after they had passed that, , 


the Hussar brigade, in consequence of 


being detained, has had to trot out, to re- 
cover their place in the line of march; | 
should think very much to the inconve- 
nience of the troops, and certainly ex- 
hausting the horses to no purpose. 

Do you mean to impute the fault on 
these occasions to the brigade in general 


2 


or to the 10th in particular ?—To the 10th | 


Hussars in particular. It was the custom 
to name a place of rendezvous to the bri- 
gade, previous to its march on the follow- 
ing day; and I have known the 17th and 
15th, and my own troop, wait for the 10th; 
that is what I mean, 





command :—At the time it was under 
major Rebarts ? 

At the time of the affair of Moralles, 
for instance ?—1 conceive the regiment 
was in good order; immediately before 
colone! Quentin’s arrival, the regiment 
certainly was in good condition. 

Did you perceive, from the period of the 
regiment landing at Lisbon to that of col. 
Quentin’s arriving to take the command, 
any want of exertion on the part of either 
of the commanding officers f—No, cer- 
tainly not. 

Did you observe any change in the dis- 
cipline of the regiment, and in the con- 
duct of the commanding officer, after the 
arrival of colonel Quentin ?—Yes, cer- 
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major Howard and the other officers, who, 
he states, refused to sign the letter to the 
Regent? why did he not call upon the 
quarter-masters, non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and privates, to prove this assertion ? 
He had ransacked the whole regiment, and 
under ail the circumstances of the case, 
could there be a question of his finding 
evidence to prove any fact he wanted + 
indeed, so great was his influence and ex- 
ertion upon the occasion, that, although he 
dared not call upon these witnesses in his 
defence, he so managed matters as to pre- 
vent me from calling upon them, as I had 
determined, in aid of the prosecution. The 
fact was, that immediately on being ap- 
pointed the Prosecutor, I examined the 
serjeant-major (who, as the acting adjutant 
of the regiment on service, was a most 
material witness), and obtained the depo- 
sitions of the quarter-masters, who, from 
their situations, could have given the 
strongest evidence as to the misconduct 
and want of discipline in their troops, 





tainly ; a very great change took place in 
the discipline of the regiment, a short 
time after colonel Quentin’s arrival. 

Were you not with the head- quarters of 
the brigade at Tafalla, the whole time the 
regiment was stationed there?—Yes, I 
was. 

At what period was that?—August, 
September, October, and part of No- 
vember. 

Will you state in what respects ?—The 
regiment certainly became slovenly, and 
the conduct of the men very bad; drink- 
ing, and behaving extremely irregularly, 
and apparently very inattentive to their 
duty. 

Have you not reason to know that the 
want of discipline in the men was not 
checked by colonel Quentin ?—I lave 
some reason to believe certainly, it was 
not to the extent that it ought to be. 

Can you state any particular instance 
that occurred to your own personal know- 
ledge ?—I do remember two or three in- 
stances: the one was a circumstance that 
occurred with a man on duty at my door, 
as an orderly. I cannot recollect the man’s 
name: but I sent him to the acting adju- 
tant of the regiment, and gave him into 
confinement, under charge of the adju- 
tant, and desired him to report to colonel 
Quentin the state the man was in: he was 
excessively intoxicated upon bis post: he 
was orderly sentinel at the brigade major’s 
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and could have stated how far the blame 
was to be attributed to the captains or 
the commanding officer: nothing could 
be more satisfactory than their first state- 
ments, particularly that of the serjeant- 
major, who was actually my principal 
evidence upon the fourth Charge, and 
whom | preferred even to the ctlicers, who, 
as the parties at issue with colonel] Quentin, 
might be considered prejudiced ; and yet, 
such was the diflerence of their evidence 
upon a second examination, after they bad 
seen colonel Quentin upon the subject in 
London, that 1 was obliged to abandon 
the whole; out of all the quarter-masters, 
there was but one | found I could depend 
on, and I did not chuse to bring tim 
singly; but it so bappened, that this was 
the very man colone! Quentin called upon 
in his defence, and whom he bad better 
have let alone, as nothing could be stronger 
than his evidence against him. 

The only part of the whole proceedings 
which could induce the slightest idea that 


na 
aba 


office. Iwas afterwards informed that the 
man was confined in the first instance, 
but that he was not punished. 

President. Was be tried ?—Certainly 
not. I had, inoneortwo instances bef re, 
sent off men from the 
door of the office, intoxicated on duty ; and 
learning that they received no punishment, 
I stated the matter to lord Edward Somer- 
set, commanding de- 
sired, tf it occurred again, that I would 
make an official report of the circum 
stance, 

Col. Pabuer. 
circumstance of the ordcriies being drunk 
on their posts, Isa very strong instance of 
the want of discipline in aregument ? 

Judge Advocate General. ‘The Articles of 
War say, that it subjects to death. 

President. You might put the question 
inthis way. Do you not think that the 
circumstance of an orderly druak on bis 
post, when reported to his commanding 
officer, not being tried, and punished, is a 
relaxation of discipline ?-—I think itshews 
a great want of order and regularity. 

Major Gen. the Hon. 7. Mahon, From 
your personal observation, did you attri 
bute the relaxation in discipline ot the 
10th Tfussars, to the want of energy oF 
activity in their then commanding oflicer ? 
—Certainiy. As far as iny opinion went, 


ina similar state 


+] 


the brigade, who 


Do vou not conceive the 


I thought colonel Quentin did not take 
those sieps that he ought to have dony. 
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colonel Quentin was not supported by the 
officers in maintaining the discipline of the 
regiment, was that of the regimental Orders, 
which he produced in his defence ; and this 
consideration could only weigh with those 
who had not attended to the rest of the evi- 
dence ; but as it was not for me to impute 
such neglect to the Court, I thought it 
quite unnecessary to take up their time 
by making any comments upon them ; 
yet, after the observations made by the 
Court, and having in vain looked through 
the whole of the proceedings for a particle 
of evidence to justify them, I can no 
otherwise account for it; and so far I 
must say, that with those who have not 
heard or read the evidence, it is impos- 
sible to look at these Orders, and believe 
that any commanding officer could be 
capable of issuing them without some 
grounds of complaint against the officers 
under him. But so it was in this instance ; 
and if the House will permit me to read 
and explain them, I trust to prove these 
Orders to be an aggravation of colonel 
Quentin’s guilt upon this Charge, by 
shewing the duplicity of his conduct. 
The first Order is dated Tafalla, August 
13th, 1813,and runs thus: “ Lieutenant- 
colonel Quentin particularly cautions the 
men against losing any part of their arms or 
accoutrements; he is determined to make 
them pay for the loss ef the same; and 
also will make an example of any man 
who is so neglectful as to occasion a re- 
port so disgraceful to be made to the 
commanding officer.”’—In the first place, 
nothing could be more ridiculous than 
colonel Quentin holding out this threat of 
punishing the men for losing their arms, 
at the very time he was overlooking the 
most flagrant crimes that soldiers could 
be guilty of, and suffering all that drunk- 
enness and insubordination which occa- 
sioned the disgraceful censures upon the 
regiment by lord Wellington, and in the 
General Orders. But I cannot dismiss 
this subject of the arms, which he pretends 
to be so careful about, without mention- 
ing it as an instance of his incapacity and 
neglect of the real interests of the regi- 
ment. ‘The fact was, that these very arms 
he speaks of were reported unserviceable, 
in the return of the regiment from Spain, 
after the campaign under sir John Moore; 
for so long back as in that campaign, they 
had deen found to be totally useless, 
and only an incumbrance to the men; 
and yet, during an interval of five years, 
the regiment being liable every Moment 
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to be ordered abroad again, colonel Quen- 
tin takes no steps whatever, nor makes 
the least exertion to obtain new arms in 
the place of these unserviceable ones, nor 
even after the regiment had received or- 
ders to prepare for immediate service ; at 
which time he was in the command of it, 
and made every other arrangement he 
thought necessary. But, upon his giving 
up the command to me, a few days only 
previous to our marching for embarkation, 
I lost not a moment in applying for 
proper arms; and made such strong re- 
presentations on the subject, that I 
succeeded in obtaining an order for 
entire new arms, upon a different con- 
struction; and which, on their arrival, 
were found so much superior to those of 
the other regiments in the brigade, that 
as our own regiment became reduced in 
numbers, from sickness and other causes, 
our spare arms were ordered to be deli- 
vered up to the other regiments, to re- 
place those of the same description which 
I have mentioned as being entirely use- 
less: and yet, with all the precautions 
contained in this Order of colonel Quen- 
tin’s relative to these useless arms, when 
the new ones afterwards arrived, which 
had been obtained by my application, and 
which, from being rifles, required particu- 
lar instructions to be given to the men for 
the care of them, he neglected issuing any 
order for the purpose, and actually so con- 
ducted himself respecting them, as to ins 
duce a belief that he wished to destroy 
their credit, and render them as unservice- 
able as the old oues. 

The next Order is dated the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and runs as follows: “ Lieutenant 
colonel Quentin requests captains of troops 
wili immediately squad tneir troops; and 
where there are more than one subaltern 
to a troop, each will take ap equal propor- 
tion; and as they will be responsible to the 
captain fur their squad, they will at 
least visit their squads twice in each day, 
at which time they will inspect the arms, 
ammunition, horse appointments, &c, as 
also will see the men’s messes are regular: 
any irregularities are immediately to be 
reported to the capiain of their respective 
troops. The officer of the day will be 
present at guard-mounting, and will visit 
and inspect the guard once during the 
day, and once after ten o’clock at night 5 
he will also visit the hospital and work- 
shops, to see every thing is regular, and 
report of his having done so in bis guard- 
report: any ivregularities hg may Qbs 
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serve during the day, is immediately to 
be reported to the captain of the day. 
The commanding officer begs captains of 
troops will see the above Orders most 
strictly complied with.” 

As for this Order, with respect to the 
instructions to the captains to squad their 
troops, making each subaltern responsible 
for the care of that part entrusted to his 
charge, one would really suppose that 
this was an idea of colonel Quentin’s, which 
had never occurred to the previous com- 
manding officers; whereas the fact was, that 
it had been to this system of responsibility, 
which was not confined to the officers, but 
enforced with every non-commissioned 
officer in the regiment, that its good order 
and discipline, so amply detailed in evi- 
dence, was to be ascribed; and all that col. 
Quentin had to do on his arrival, was 
to follow up a plan, the good effects of 
which were so manifest; instead of which 
(as the evidence proves), he let the 
whole fall to pieces; and all he has to 
shew in his Defence are these Orders, 
which do nothing but prove, by his own 
evidence, the bad state of the regiment 
which called for them: for I repeat, that 
so far from enforcing his threats, there 
Was no crime or excess whatever that he 
did not suffer to pass with impunity; and 
the few instances of punishment that oc- 
curred, could only be considered as acts 
of injustice and cruelty, inasmuch as they 
were partial, and incapable of eflecting the 
sole object that justifies punishment, viz. 
the prevention of crime. As for the latter 
part of the Order, about the subaltern 
mounting his guard, &c. it might be 
found word for word in the Standing Or- 
ders of every cavalry regiment, which a 
cornet had to learn on his first joining, 
and was all very well in barracks at home 
or abroad, and, when once learnt by an 
officer, it would be his business to recol- 
lect, and not have repeated to him. But 
such details of duty were out of the ques- 
tion in active service ; and nothing can be 
more unwise than to issue orders which, 
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from circumstances, cannot be complied | 


with, asit serves as an excuse with idle 


young men to neglect their duty al- | 


together. How were officers to visit their 
men’s quarters twice a day, when, from 
their extension and the badness of the 
roads. they, perhaps, could hardly visit 
them once? And, for the same reason, 
how could they possibly attend their 
dinners, and see that their messes were 
geod? All that could be asked or ex- 
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pected from them was to do their duty 
(which every officer knew, or was sup- 
posed to know) in the best way they 
could, and the only general rule to be 
laid down was that of responsibility. The 
commanding officer should look to the 
captains for the care of their troops, and 
the captains to the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers under them ; and where 
this was attended to, and the commanding 
officer did his own duty in supporting 
those in authority under him, nothing 
could be more easy than maintaining dis« 
cipline and good order in a regiment, 
The next Order is, ‘Inspection of nes 
cessaries at ten o’clock, A. M.; every man 
to attend!” Here is another Order he 
used to issue in barracks at home, but ridi- 
culous in service: in the first place, it was 
impracticable without great inconvenience 
and injury to the regiment; because, at the 
very time they were ordered to assemble 
for this purpose, some of the troops were 
sure to be wanted by the comnissartat to 
fetch their meat, bread, corn, or whatever 
rations they might require, and which 
could not be served ou: to the whole at 
once. Independent of this, there was the 
trouble of bringing the men with their 
kits from their quarters to the parade, and 
keeping each soldier perhaps an hour from 
attending to other duties, when, if left to the 
discretion and responsibility of bis caps 
tain, he would have been detained a few 
minutes only. But, after all, what was the 
use of these inspections ? None; for what- 
ever were the deficiencies, no steps were 
taken to prevent or replace them ; and the 
captain had only the mortification of 
seeing, over and over again, the bad state 
of his troop, without the means of remedy. 
In proof of this, lbeg to read to the House 
the evidence of captain Lloyd upon the 
fourth Charge, which applies particularly 
to this subject. Captain Lloyd is desired 
to state to the Court the instances in which 
he was not supported by colonc] Quentin 
in the command of his troop, After men- 
tioning two instances, he thus proceeds: 
« The third,was while my troop was quar- 
tered at Cambo with a Portuguese brigade, 
commanded by colonel Doyle. I found 
that the men of the Poringuese brigade 
were buying the men’s necessaries ; and 
after some exertions to detect the men 
who had been selling them, finding a great 
deficiency, 1 found a Portuguese officer 
wearing the stockings of one of our men. 
The Portuguese officer came forward and 
proved, that his men had purchased them 
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of one of our men, and produced a cor- | tin took offence at it; but afier misrepre- 
senting Mr. Morrison’s conduct to the 


poral of the brigade who was present at 
the purchase. I knew they were stockings 
which could not be purchased in the 
country. My serjeant reported several 
cases of the kind. I reported this in 
writing to colone! Quentin, and sent in the 
Charge. I afterwards met the colonel, and 
personally pressed it upon his considera- 
tion. He said, if we were to try them for 
trifling oflences of that kind, what were we 
to do with the greater? The man was, Iun- 
derstand, afterwards released.”’? Now, Sir, 
with such conduct on the part of the com- 
manding officer, where could be the use 
of inspections, and how was it possible for 
captains to do justice to their troops ? 
Every officer who was in that service 
knows the very great difliculty there was 
in supplying each regiment with necessa- 


ries; and, looking to the consequences of | 


captains, for the purpose of inducing them 
to take part against him, he was obliged 


_to hush the matter up. Colonel Quentin 
_ brought this forward in his defence, as 


matter of accusation against me, in not 
communicating with him upon the subject 
of this report; but the fact was, as stated 


| in evidence, I had nothing whatever to do 


with it, and therefore did not interfere 


_in any way, and should have been biame- 


able if I had. But, with respect to Mr. 
Morrison, colonel Quentin’s conduct would 
have been made the subject of a charge 
against him, upon which he might have 
been broke, had I not promised the co- 
lonel of the regiment (the Regent), for 
reasons I cannot here explain, that it 


‘should not be brought forward. I de- 


allowing the men to sell them with im- | 


punity, there was no crime which more 
called for punishment ; and yet this was 
the language and opinion held by colonel 
Quentin, when called upon to notice an 
otlence to which the drunkenness, insub- 
ordination, and sickuess of the regiment 
Was, in a great measure, to be attributed. 

The next Order is dated the Lith of Oc- 
tober, wherein ‘ colonel Quentin requests 
that the subaltern officers will refer to the 
Order of the Ist of September last, to see 
that the men’s dinners are regular, the quar- 
ters cleared, the accoutrements properly 
arranged, and also the men clean in their 
persons ; which they are daily to report 


to the officer commanding the troop, who | 


will -specify in his weekly report of his 
having done so. ‘The surgeon of the re- 
giment will visit the men’s quarters at 
Tatalia, at least once every week, and report 
in writing to the commanding oflicer if he 
perceives any of the quarters detrimental 
to the men’s health. A report of the sick 
will be sent to head quarters every day, 
and the names of the men admitted into 
the hospital, and the state of their neces- 
saries, as also the cause of their sickness. 
The assistant-surgeon at head quarters will 
visit the quarters there, as also those at 
Sulchaya and Oronez, and report in the 
same manner as pointed out to the sur- 
geon.”” This order was in consequence 
of a report made by the surgeon to the 
head of the medical staff, being desired 


to state the reasons of the great sickness | 


that prevailed in the regiment; and as this 
report unavoidably implicated the conduct 
of the commanding officer, colonel Quen- 





clined appearing as a witness upon the 
prosecution; but colonel Quentin being 
obliged to call upon me in his defence to 
prove the letters of the officers, I then chal- 
lenged him to examine me, as to what he 
had insinuated against myself and the other 
ofiicers, which he would not venture to do. 
Whatever might have been my opinion 
and feelings with respect to colonel 
Quentin, they never for a moment inter- 
fered with my duty to the regiment, or 
prevented me from giving him every sup- 
port in my power, as commanding officer. 
At the same time, his conduct to me was 
such as to preclude all intimacy between 
us; it was evident to every one, that he 
wished to drive me out of the regiment ; 
and though he dared not personally to 
insult me, he acted in a way that I could 
not misunderstand, and made my situation 
so irksome in every respect, that [did all 
I could to obtain a staff appointment, to 
relieve me from regimental duty ; and tm- 
mediately after the cessation of hostilnies, 
I availed myself of the first opportunity 
of coming home ; nor did I again join the 
regiment, until after the letter of the offi- 
cers, intended for the Regent, was sent to 
me. As for coionel Quentin taking envy 
credit to bimself for the improved conduct 
of the regiment in its march howe thresgh 
France, he had no claim to it; tor, aver the 
letrer of the adjutant-general, the com- 
mand was virtually taken from him; he was 
ordered to report every occurrence what- 
ever to the general of the brigade, ia order 
to take his instructions upon it ; and was, 
in fact, like a child in leading-strings, 


, under his lordship’s guidance. 


The next Order is dated October 12th, 
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wherein “ the commanding officer requests, 
that officers commanding troops, will im- 
mediately cause the men of their respec- 
tive troops who have four shirts, to have 
one valued by two old soldiers of the 
troop, for the purpose of supplying those 
who are in immediate want of shirts.” 
This order, too, was in consequence of the 
surgeon’s report, which attributed the sick- 


ness, among other causes, to the want of 


necessarics ; and thus, after allowing men 
to make away with their necessaries with 
impunity, he replaces them at the expence 
of the good soldiers who have taken care 
of their own; not that the Order was of 
any consequence, as I will venture to say, 
that, at this time, there was hardly a man 
in the regiment who had four shirts to 
wear, whilst many were literally without 
any. 

The next Order is of the 15th October. 
Here “ Colonel Quentin requests, that of- 
ficers who have private servants will ac- 
quaint them, that, during the time they 
are in this country, they are under martial 
law: and the very first that is reported to 
him of breaking open doors, &c. or ill- 
using the inhabitants, he will bring him 
to a court-martial. The commanding 
officer further orders, that all private ser- 
vants of the regiment will attend parade, 
when the Articles of War are to be read.” 
Here, again, is a renewal of threats, which 
were not carried into effect until too late 
to check the evil. The regiment was 
nearly four months under colonel Quentin 
in stationary quarters, in the rear of the 
army, without a duty of any kind to per- 
form, and the commanding officer having 
nothing to do but to attend to its disci- 
pline; and it was at this period that the 
regiment was suffered to go to ruin, the 
most flagrant crimes overlooked, and the 
hospital crowded with sick, brought there 
by the drunkenness and excess that was 
permitted : for nearly two months at Lis- 
bon after their first landing, when the 
temptation was greatest, not a man was 
sent to the hospital from this cause; but 
soon after colonel Quentin joined, there 
were fifty, sixty, or more, at a time, con- 
fined with fevers, brought on entirely by 
drinking. 

I have many apologies to make to the 
louse for dweiling so long on this sub- 
ject, but have fel: the importance of re- 
futing the only argument of the right hon, 
gentleman opposite, which I can anticipate 
he will make use of to justify the obser- 
vations of the Court-martial which I com- 
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plain of; and with this view I entreat 
their patience for a very few minutes 
longer, that 1 may not be charged with 
having omitted any part of those Orders 
that require explanation.* With respect 





* LiguTENANT CoLoneL QueENTIN’s R. O. 


“© Donna Maria, November 14th, 1813. 
“The commanding officer once more 
calls the attention of officers commanding 
troops, to an Order issued for subaltern 
officers to attend the foraging parties ; 
and begs that Order may be strictly com- 
plied with ; and further desires, a farrier 
may always attend the foraging parties 
in future; and, that two days straw is 
always kept in possession; and the nets are 
at all times to be kept full, so as to be 
ready to march at the shortest notice. 


“© Qrowia, November 23rd, 1813. 
« The commanding officer particularly 
requests, that one officer per troop always 
remains in the cantonments of their troop ; 
and further desires, that when officers 
employ dragoons to go to Pampeluna, they 
are on no account to go without a written 
pass, which is to be given to them, so that 
they return to their quarters by five 
o’clock in the evening; a3 no man, on 
any account, is to be absent fro: his 
quarters after that time. 
«6 Orowia, December 3rd, 1815. 
« Lieutenant colonel Quentin requests, 
that the officers will pay more attention to 
his orders; and not absent themselves 
from parade without his leave. 
« Licomberie, December 16th, 1813. 
« The baggage to be formed on the left 
of the regiment, and on no account is it 
to move off before the march of the 
troops. 
“© Cyargund, December 19th, 1813. 
«“ The commanding officer once more 
calls the attention of the officers to an 
Order issued on the 16th respecting the 
baggage, and begs it may be most strictly 
complied with. 
“ Halcoy, December 22nd, 1813. 
« Lieutenant colonel Quentin requests, 
that, on the discovery of forage or corn in 
or near any of the cantonments where 
the regiment may be quartered, an imme- 
diate report may be made to the com- 
missary and foraging quarter-master, So 
that it may be equally divided to the 
regiment. 
« Bas Cambo, January 24th, 1814 
« The commanding officer requests’ 
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to the three next, consisting of reprimands | could be more unjust or improper than 


to the subalterns, and particularly in call- 
ing upon them “ not to absent themselves 
from parade without his leave ;” nothing 





that no man of the regiment is sent out to 
forage, except by a regimental order. 
« Bas Cambo, January 26th, 1814. 
« Complaints having been made to the 
commanding officer, that some buildings 
have been pulled down for the purpose of 
providing fire-wood for the use of the 
troops, the commanding officer therefore 
particularly desires that officers command- 
ing troops, and subalterns, and non-com- 
missioned officers, may be particularly 
attentive in preventing this abuse; and 
further directs, that any man detected in 
this practice may be immediately confined 
and reported, in order that he may be 
brought to punishment. 


«© Bas Cambo, January 30th, 1814. 
“ The commanding officer having again 
received complaints of the buildings, &c. 
being destroyed for firewood, he is under 
the necessity of ordering a daily report to 
be given in, from each troop, by four 
o’clock, of the officers having visited the 
men’s quarters, which report is to state if 
the inhabitants have any complaint to 
make. 
« Tarsac, March 11th, 1814. 
“ The commanding oflicer requests, 
that the officers and non-commissioned 
officers will visit the quarters occupied by 
their troops frequently during each day, 
and inquire of the inhabitants, if any com- 
plaints, and of what nature. Any irregu- 
larity is to be immediately reported for 
the infurmation of the commanding officer, 
“© March 24th, 1814. 
“« The commanding officer has noticed 
the repeated neglect in turning out the 
troops, when ordered to march; and 
requests, in future, those oflicers command- 
ing troops, and of course the sobaltern 
officers, will be always first on the troop 
parade, and report any one negligent in 
turning out. 


“ Near Tournefille, April 1st, 1814. 
« The regiment will assemble in march- 
ing order, at head quarters, to-morrow 
morning at half past eight o’clock, for 
the inspection of major general lord 
Edward Somerset. Every man and horse 
possible to be present; baggage animals 
to be loaded. 
* Lieutenant colonel Quentin once more 
calls the officers’ attention to an Order 





this indiscriminate censure. One would 
suppose by this Order, that the whole of 
the officers were in the habit of being 
guilty of this breach of discipline, for 





issued for officers to visit the cantonments 
of their respective troops at least twice 
during each day, and ascertain from the 
inhabitants if they have any complaint to 
make against the men quartered on them, 
which Order is most strictly to be come 
plied with: all complaints against the 
regiment to be immediately reported to 
the commanding officer, in writing. 


«¢ Near Tournefille, April 2nd, 1814, 
« Officers commanding troops, on 
their arrival in cantonments, will imme- 
diately place sentries on the wine-houses, 
as also on all wine-cellars. 
“ Lespenac, April 4th, 1814. 
« The commanding officer requests, 
that all picquets, when relieved, may be 
marched to the regiment by the officer 
commanding it, and they are on no 
account to be left until regularly dismissed. 
The commanding officer further orders, 
that no officer quits the squadron on the 
march. 
“¢ Villandree, April 26th, 1814. 
“The commanding officer once more 
calls the attention of the officers to an Order 
issued some time since, for their attend. 
ance at the quarters occupied by their 


_ Fespective troops, to inquire if the inhabi- 





tants have any complaints, and begs 
that order may be most strictly complied 
with. 
 Villandree, April 28th, 1814. 
«« Lieutenant colonel Quentin requests, 
that officers of troops will frequently visit 
the men’s quarters, to see that the arms 
and accoutrements are kept clean and 
properly arranged, and the men clean in 
their persons, as also the quarters. 
“ Villandree, May 3rd, 1814. 
« The commanding officer has again to 
call the attention of officers in command 
of troops, to the repeated Orders which 
have been issued relative to their visiting 
their men’s quarters, and inquiring into 
any irregularities which may occur. So 
many instances of this nature have lately 
been reported to him, that he is under the 
disagreeable necessity of informing officers 
in command of troops, that, should such 
conduct of the men be again represented, 
he will be under the necessity of reporting 
it to the major general.” 
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which it would have been the duty of 
colonel Quentin to have put any indivi- 
dual so conducting himself under arrest, 
unless he made a proper excuse for him- 
self; and I will undertake to say, that 
there was no officer in the regiment so 
little acquainted with his duty, who would 
not have felt it necessary to explain his 
conduct to his commanding officer, who- 
ever he might happen to be, on such an 
occasion. If these complaints were just, 
they were disgraceful to colonel Quentin, 
evincing his weakness and incapacity in 
the command. But was he to be credited 
for amoment, when, with all his influence 
amongst the quarter-masters and others 
which I have detailed, he did not attempt 
to prove a single instance of that want of 
co-operation on the part of the officers, 
which he charges them with in his De- 
fence? But then it may naturally be 
asked, what possible motive colonel Quen- 
tin could have had in issuing these Orders, 
unless he had conceived them to be neces- 
sary? It was this—to make an excuse for 
himself, and give a colour to his repre- 
sentations, in a certain quarter, on his re- 
turn home. As commanding officer, he had 
the ear of his colonel, and by these means 
had deceived him. 

The Order to divide the forage, I be- 
lieve, applies to me ; and this was another 
instance of his incapacity and injustice in 
the command; though J said nothing 
about it atthe trial, as it might have ap- 
peared personal. ‘The squadron I com- 
manded was generally at out-quarters, 
and treated very unfairly by him, as I 
could have abundantly proved : amongst 
other instances, we were often excluded 
from our share of corn, which should have 


as for foraging with him, we suffered so 
much by his partiality and mismanage- 
ment, that I was obliged to apply to the 
general to allow me to forage my own 
squadron separately ; and which, in fact, 
was relieving him from the trouble and 
responsibility: the con-equence was, that 
I contrived to have three or four days 


that was the occasion of this Order for di- 


viding it. Ilere, again, be calls upon the | 
U 


officers about the baggage, and it always 
happened that these reprimands were 


issued in consequence, or upon the eve of 


some censure against himself; for, when- 
ever he anticipated any thing of the kind, 
he immediately whipt im a regimental 
order to meet it, and cover himself by 
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throwing the blame on others: for ex- 
ample, this Order of the Ist of April, 
and which is the last I shall trouble 
the House with, as it was in conse- 
quence of the adjutant-general’s letter, to 
which date the Court confined the charges, 
A parade is here ordered, on the follow- 
ing morning, for the inspection of the ge- 
neral, when the said letter was privately 
read to him: in this Order he once more 
calls upon the officers to do their duty, 
leading you to suppose, that the whole 
blame rested with them; and yet, though 
he had only issued this Order and remon- 
strance over night, the general states, that 
on shewing him the adjutant-general’s 
letter the next morning, he did not at- 
tempt to vindicate himself, by throwing 
any blame on the officers, but only ex- 
pressed his regret at what had happened. 
A still more extraordinary circumstance 
relates to the Cavalry Order of the 26th 
February : Colonel Quentin declares in 
his Defence, that it was never hinted to 
him that this Order was applied tothe 10th, 
as stated by lord Combermere in his evi- 
dence, although lord Edward told the 
Court that he particuiarly spoke to colonel 
Quentin upon the occasion; and yet, in 
the same Defence, colone! Quentin also 
declares, that on the very day this Order 
was issued, but previous to his receipt of 
it, he told the men on parade, that he 
would apply to the general to punish them 
in the very manne: that the general him- 
self had already determined on: and here 
is the examination of the serjeant-major to 
this point by colonel Quentin : 

« Col. Quentin. When was it that col, 
Quentin said he would apply that the 


regiment should be put in bivenac, if they 
been divided equally inthe regiment; and 


continued to get drunk ?—Ou ne 26:h of 
February. 

« Are you postive as to the day *—I 
think [am positive to the day; the next 


| day was the battle of Orthes. 


“& When was this stated with reference 


| tothe Order that came out ?—The Brigade 


Order, I think, we received either that 


night or the next morning. 
. ' 
forage in hand, when he bad none, and | 





«“ Was this stated by colonel Quentin 
previous to, or after the Oider ?—Previous 
to the Order.”’ 

Now, can it be true that col. Quentin 
should thus have anticipated this Order, 
if it is true, as he states in his Defence, 
that he was not conscious at the time that 
any particular grounds of censure al 
tached to the regiment? nor, indeed, does 
it appear, according to custom, that any 
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regimental order was issued about this 
period. But, even if it did take place, it 
could only have happened from his hav- 
ing obtained previous notice of this Order ; 
and then, how is it possible that no one 
else on the parade should recollect this 
extraordinary speech of his, and that his 
only evidence to the fact should be the 
serjeant-major whose memory is as sin- 
gular upon this occasion, as his want of it 
is upon others; and I am only surprised 
he should have recollected any thing that 
did not suit colone] Quentin’s case. But 
I must not omit one circumstance which 
came out in his evidence, which I men- 
tio: as an instance of colonel Quentin 
courting the popularity of the men at the 
expense of the officers. One of the men, 
on being taken down after receiving but a 
part of his punishment, and that for an 
aggravated offence, cries out, “Thank you, 
colonel Quentin; damme, you are a gen- 
tleman! I’m ina good corps, but a damned 
bad troop.” I leave the House to 
judge of the state of the regiment, 
when this language was suffered on the 
parade, in presence of the whole of the 
officers and men. Nothing can be more 
improper in a commanding officer than 
remitting the punishment of the men, 
without reasons to justify it. It is 
holding up the officers, who compose the 
Court-martial, in an odious light, and 


gaining favour with the men at their ex- | 
pense. Another instance was in a man) 
named Abbot, who had been pardoned | 
a most flagrant offence, when an example | 


to deter others was particularly required. 


Colonel Quentin was so sensible of the | 
weight of this charge in the prosecution, | 


that, with the help of the serjeant-major, 
he attempted to shew that the man was 
pardoned on account of ill health; but the 
evidence proves there was not the least 
foundation for the assertion. 

I regret having detained the House so 


long, and will say no more on this part of 
the subject; and having now gone through | 
the Proceedings, with the Opinion and | 


Sentence of the Court, and their subse- 
quent observations, | have only to read 


and observe upon the terms in which the | 


Prince Regent has approved of such Pro- 


ceedings. [The honourable member | 


here read the approval of the Sentence.*] 
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| With respect to the first paragraph, it is 
for those who have read or heard the 
Proceedings to judge how far the opinion 
of the otficers, with respect to colonel 
Quentin’s courage and conduct before the 
enemy, is “ utterly void of foundation,” 
As for the letter of the officers, without 
here observing upon the manner in which 
it was obtained, I ask of the right 
| hon. the Judge Advocate General, who I 
| Suppose was the adviser of the Regent 
| upon this occasion, whether officers are 

to be justified in making complaints under 
| any circumstances; and if so, what other 
mode he would have recommended? At 
| inspections of regiments, it is customary 
| for the general to ask the soldiers if they 
| have any complaints to make against their 
| 





officers; and are the officers to be denied 
the same appeal against their command. 
ing officer? Objections have been made 
to their acting in a body upon this occas 
sion ; but, looking to the facts, [ would ask, 
what better chance two or three indivi- 
duals would have stood in coming forward ? 
Then, again, it was said, that the captains 
exclusively should have taken it up; but 
that wasimpracticable. The eldest, capt. 
de Grammont, was abroad, and had he been 
at home, from his particular obligations to 
the Regent, he could not have stood first on 
the list against col. Quentin ; the next, capt. 
, Gordon,was killed at Toulouse; others were 
similarly situated as captain de Grammont, 
with respect to the Regent; and, in fact, 
there were but two captains out of the 
whole who could have come forward, if the 
, appeal had not been general; and where 
was the impropriety? On the contrary, 
how could they avoid it? Those officers 
had been particularly censured for signing 
the letter, who bad not been abroad at the 
time; but was not every officer alike 





his regiment? and whether he had been 
abroad at the time or not, could he, consis- 
_ tently with his own honour, hear his com- 
manding officer branded as a coward, not 
only at the mess, but in other places? For 
though colonel Quentin had denied these 
reports, and had represented them as the 
| echo of their own assertions, the fact was 
notorious, and his conduct had no where 
been more canvassed (asI have heard from 
good authority) than amongst his own 





* « His Royal Highness has further 


been pleased to consider, that, when the 
oflicers of a corps prefer accusations af- 
fecting the honour and professional cha- 





racter of their commander, nothing but 
the most conclusive proof of their charges 
before a court-martial can justify a pro- 
ceeding, which must otherwise be so preg- 





interested in the honour and character of 
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no Charges whatever against their colonel ; 
and it was only in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Regent to bring forward 
Charges, that the letter of colonel Robarts, 


countrymen, the German Legion, at Ips- 
wich. The utmost that the officers solicited 
in their intended letter to the Regent, was 
an inquiry into these reports; they made 





nant with mischief to the discipline of the 
army; and that a regard due to the sub- 
ordination of the service, must ever attach 
a severe responsibility to subordinate offi- 
cers, who become the accusers of their 
superior. His Royal Highness, therefore, 
could not but regret that the officers of 
the 10th Hussars should have been so un- 
mindful of what they owe to the first prin- 
ciples of their profession, as to assume an 
opinion of their commander’s personal 
conduct, which neither their general ex- 

erience of the service, nor their know- 
fides of the alleged facts (as appears 
from their own evidence) could sanction 
or justify ; and which opinion would ap- 
pear, from the proceedings, to have been 
utterly void of foundation, in every in- 
stance of implied attack or insinuation 
upon that officer’s courage and conduct 
before the enemy, as conveyed by the 
tenor of the second and third Charges. 

«In allusion to the Letter, signed by 
the chief part of the officers, and in which 
the present proceedings originated, the 
Prince Regent has specially observed, that, 
exclusive of the doubt which may be en- 
tertained of their capability to form a 
judgment so much beyond the scope of 
their experience in the service, it was 
worthy of remark, that some who have 
affixed their names to that paper, had 
never been with the regiment during the 
period in question; and others had never 
joined any military body, beyond the 
depot of their corps: and it might thus be 
deduced, that although the officers have 
manifested, according to the appropriate 
remark of the Court-martial, a want of 
co-operation in support of their com- 
mander’s authority, yet those who have 
assumed a personal observance of colonel 
Quentin’s conduct, and those who, though 
absent, appear to have acted under a mis- 
chievous influence, by joining in an opi- 
nion to his prejudice, have all co-operated 
in a compact against their commanding 
officer, fraught with evils of the most in- 
jurious tendency to the discipline of the 
service: nor did it escape the notice of 
his Royal Highness, that this accusation 
has not been the momentary offspring of 
irritated feelings, but the deliberate issue 
of a long and extraordinary delay ; for 
which no sufficient reasons, or explanation, 
have been assigned, 





‘** In this view of the case (which is not 
palliated by the very slight censure passed 
on colonel Quentin, upon the Ist Charge) 
his Royal Highness has considered that a 
mark of his displeasure towards those 
officers is essential to the vital interests of 
the army; and that the nature of the 
combination against col. Quentin would 
call for the removal from the service of 
those who have joined in it: but as his 
Royal Highness would willingly be guided 
by a lenient disposition towards a corps of 
officers who have hitherto merited his ap- 
probation, and would willingly believe 
that énadvertency in some, and inexperience 
in others, had left them unaware of the 
mischievous tendency of their conduct 
upon this occasion, his Royal Highness is 
averse to adopt such severe measures as 
the custom of the service in support of its 
discipline usually sanctions, upen the 
failure of charges against a commanding 
officer. Still it is essential that conduct 
so injurious in its nature, should be held 
forth to the army as a warning in support 
of subordination ; and his Royal Highness 
has, therefore, commanded, that the of- 
ficers who signed the letter of the 9th of 
August, shall no longer act together asa 
corps, but that they shall be distributed 
by exchange throughout the different regi- 
ments of cavalry in the service, where it 
is trusted that they will learn and confine 
themselves to their subordinate duties, until 
their services and experience shall sanction 
their being placed in ranks and situations, 
where they may be allowed to judge of 
the general and higher duties of the pro- 
fession. 

“The Prince Regent has been further 
pleased to observe, that though colonel 
Palmer did not sign the Letter of the 9th 
of August, he is nevertheless, by his de- 
clared sentiments on the prosecution, and 
his general concurrence in the opinion ol 
the officers, to be considered in the same 
light as if he had put his name to that 
paper; and his Royal Highness has there- 
fore commanded that he shall also be res 
moved to another corps.—TI am, &c. 


(Signed) FREDERICK, 
« Commander in Chief. 


* To the Adjutant-General, 
&e. &e. Ke.” 
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dated the 26th August, was written, [the 
hon. member here read the letter*]. Now, 
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Sir, Isee nothing in this letter that has not 
been dictated hy the most honourable feel- 





* « Brighton Barracks, Aug. 26. 
“Sir; in consequence of your Royal 
Highness’s commands, through colonel 


Paimer to the officers, upon the subject of 


the unhappy feeling that exists in the 
regiment, I beg leave most respectfully to 
address your Royal Highness in my own 
name, and that of the officers. 

«« With respect to the bringing forward 
charges against the commanding officer, 
we can assure your Royal Highness, that 
we have never had an intention of the 
kind; nor can we at all reconcile ourselves 
to the idea of bringing forward, before a 
general Court-martial, an individual who 
has hitherto been so distinguished by 
your Royal Highness’ favour and protec- 
tion; conceiving that nothing could jus- 
tify to the world and ourselves, the inde- 
ficacy of such an act. Our feelings, in- 
dependent of such consideration, are 
adverse to a measure of the kind; being 
actuated by no personal motives, but 
solely by an anxiety to preserve the 
distinguished character of your Royal 
Highness’s regiment, which we conceive 
to have suffered most materially under the 
command of colonel Quentin, in its late 
Service on the continent. In making this 
declaration, it is our duty to lay the cir- 
cumstances before your Royal Highness, 
who will best judge how far we are justi- 
fied in the feelings we possess. 

“ We submit, in the first place, to your 
Royal Highness, an extract from the 
adjutant-general’s letter to lord Edward 
Somerset, commanding the Hussar brigade 
(which we most respectfully beg leave to 
inclose), relative to your Royal Highness’s 
regiment ; and we appeal to the candour 
of your Royal Highness, bow far any set 
of officers, anxious for the character and 
credit of their corps, and without the pe- 
culiar feelings by which we are actuated, 
can respect the individual who has involved 
them in such disgrace. We likewise beg 
leave most respectfully, to refer your 
Royal Highness to the inclosed General 
Orders trom sir Stapleton Cotton, then 
commanding the cavalry, in which the 
commanding officer is again alluded to, 
and the whole regiment threatened with 
the disgrace and punishment attending his 
misconduct. We are further under the ne- 
Cessity of stating to your Royal Highness, 
which we do with feelings of sincere regret, 
that reports out of the regiment, and the 

(VOL, XXIX. ) 





general opinion of the officers, are so in- 
jurious to the personal honour of colonel 
Quentin, as to his conduct before the 
enemy, that we cannot, consistent with 
our feelings, refrain from stating the fact 
to your Royal Highness, leaving your 
Royal Highness to adopt such measures 
as your Royal Highness may conceive 
such a declaration, on ovr part, calls 
for; and should your Royal High- 
ness demand why we have so long con- 
cealed these and other circumstances from 
your knowledge, we trust your Royal 
Highness will find it in those sentiments 
of respect and delicacy to your Royal 
Highness’s situation, which led us to bear 
with patience the misfortuve of ours. 

“ The mode in which these facts are to 
be brought forward, we most dutifully beg 
leave to request your Royal Highness to 
determine : we have stated our objection 
to a public inquiry, and trust your Royal 
Highness will give credit to our motives ; 
at the same time, if your Royal Highness 
should judge it expedient to deny this 
indulgence to our wishes, we are ready to 
obey whatever commands your Royal 
Highness may think fit to give us. 

“Whatever may be the result of any 
proceeding your Royal Highness may 
think proper to adopt, we beg to assure 
vour Royal Highness that we shall ever 
remember, with feelings of pride and gra- 
titude, what we owe to your Royal High- 
ness as our colonel ; and we can declare 
with the greatest truth, that independent 
of the distinguished and exclusive honour 
we have hitierto enjoyed of serving im- 
mediately under your Royal Highness, 
and of which we conceive that we but 
shew our sense by our zeal in the dis- 
charge of our duties, and our anxiety for 
the character of your Royal Highness’s 
regiment; we have ever experienced 
from your Royal Highness that most gra- 
cious condescension and kindness, and 
that unremitting attention to ali our inte- 
rests and wishes, which would make us 
feel the most ungrateful of human beings, 
if we could ever forget them. 

«] have the honour to remain, with 
every sentiment of duty and attachment, 
your Royal Highness’s most devoted 
humble servant, «G. RoBakTs, 

« Lieut.-Col. and Maj 10th.’’ 

Addressed to his Ruyal Highness the 
Prince Regent. 
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ings on the part of the officers; and I 
cannot but consider the comments upon 
their conduct, and the punishment which 
the Prince Regent has been advised to 
inflict upon them, as most unjust. 

For myself, I have no complaint to 
make. I could not help my opinions, nor, 
in justice to my brother officers, conceal 
them, when called upon; and it was upon 
this ground I was desired to prosecute, not 
only by the Commander in Chief, but the 
Prince Regent himself, which I trust will 
acquit me of any indelicacy towards his 
Royal Highness. I am sure I can declare 
witis troth, on the part of every other 
officer, as well as my own, that we have 
been actuated by no other motive through- 
out, than a sense of duty to our regiment 
and the service ; and with this assurance | 
shall submit their case to the considera- 
tion of the House. The hon. member then 
moved, “ That an Address be presented to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
praying his Royal Highness to order a 
Copy of the Proceedings of the Court- 
martial upon colonel Quentin to be laid 
before the House.” 

Mr. Manners Sutton, the Judge Advo- 
cate General, after suggesting a verbal 
alteration in the motion, proceeded to the 
general question. He thought that the 
House had exercised at least an unusual 
degree of patience towards the hon. gen- 
tleman. During his address, he had en- 
tirely misconceived the official duties of a 
Judge Advocate, when he had asserted 
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the House could not venture to decide, be- 
cause they had heard only one-half of the 
case. If the question was again to be 
tried, it would be fit that he (Mr. M. 
Sutton) should read the other half of the 
proceedings. The publication of the trial, 
which most persons had read, relieved him 
from following the hon. gentleman through 
the greater part of his address ; but unless 
it was meant to impeach the integrity of 
the judges appointed, by giving full credit 
to the ex parte statement just heard, no 
ground had been laid for acceding to the 
motion. The true point at issue, which 
well deserved to be weighed, was, whether 
the House had any authority to offer an 
opinion, or to give decision, Justice to 
the individual might require that the 
whole case of the defendant should be de- 
tailed—that both sides might be heard ; 
but the House would not, upon a speech 
like that just delivered, consisting princi- 
pally of the rep!y of colonel Palmer, think 
fit to call in question the deliberate sen- 
tence of a Court, which had formed its 
judgment after having all the benefit of 
hearing that reply, with the additional 
advantage of attending to the evidence 
adduced in contradiction. 

As all persons could now satisfy them- 
selves by means of the printed copies, the 
Judge Advocate said, he would not enter 
into the question further than was neces- 
sary ; not to justify, because a justification 
was not required; not to defend, for no 
defence could be wanted ; but to explain 


that he iad recommended the dismissal of | the grounds on which the Court-martial 


the prosecuting officers. With that deter- 
mination he had no concern. The course 
pursued by the hon. gentleman had been 
most extraordinary. ‘Ihe motion had been 
postponed, that reasons for it might be 
produced ; and now, what were those rea- 
sons? It seemed as if the hon. mover had 
considered it as a matter of course that 
the House should interpose, that the pa- 
pers should be laid on the table, and 
afterwards that he should submit some 
motion upon it. He had a little mistaken 
the mode of proceeding. The first ques- 
tion was, whether the House had any right 
to exercise a judgment, and not whether 
it approved or disapproved of the sentence 
of the Court-martial. The speech had not 
been less extraordinary than the expec- 
tation. Whether the honesty or the in- 
telligence of the members of the Court- 
martial was to be attacked, or whether it 
was a joint assault upon both, it was diffi- 
cult to ascertain; but it was quite clear that 





had founded its decision. Of the First 
Charge, which comprised three points, 
the Court had declared that two points 
were not proved, and that one only, which 
regarded negligence in giving orders to 
the men, was established. Was not it 
enough to satisfy the Elouse to tell them, 
that such was the solemn decision of the 
Court? or, if any further confirmation 
were necessary, and the integrity or talents 
of the members of the court were doubted, 
he begged to refer the hon. gentleman to 
the names of the members, composed en- 
tirely of general officers, to many of whom 
the Speaker had often had the satisfaction 
of expressing the gratitude of the House 
for eminent services. Nothing was more 


natural than that the prosecutor should be 
dissatisfied with the sentence ; and the 
hon. gentleman did not form an exception 
to the general rule, that the prosecutor 
was not an impartial judge in his own 
case. It was not singular that the opl- 


























nions of the Prosecutor and of the Court 
should be discordant. The Second Charge, 
if not direct, contained strong implied ac- 
cusations of a want of personal courage ; 
and it had been endeavoured to be esta- 
blished in evidence, that when the regi- 
ment was fired upon, colonel Quentin 
reined in his horse, and opened the ranks, 
that he might get into the rear for safety. 
The Court put a negative upon this accu- 
sation; and he (the Judge Advocate) hav- 
ing advised the Prince Regent to confirm 
the sentence, was so far responsible, and 
was ready to submit to the consequences. 
The Third Charge, was an undisguised as- 
sertion of the cowardice of col, Quentin— 
that, immediately the firing began, he dis- 
appeared from the head of his troops; in 
short, that he ran away. Now, what had 
the fion. member advanced on this point ? 
He observed, that the difference between 
the evidence in support of the accusation, 
and what was admitted by col. Quentin 
in his defence, was extremely minute: 
that it merely amounted to this, whether 
colonel Quentin was on the spot, a few 
minutes before, or a few minutes after, 
captain Fiizclarence was wounded. But, 
it appeared, from the evidence adduced 
by colonel Quentin (whether it was to be 
credited or not was another question), that 
a very material difference existed between 
the two statements. It was given in evi- 
dence, that colonel Quentin was on the 
ground at the moment capt. Fitzclarence 
was wounded ; that he remained there for 
some time after; that he then marched 
his squadron into the rear, where they 
were covered by the regiment of the duke 
of Brunswick-Oels, and that he then re- 
tired. When the hon. member referred 
to the evidence of lord Edward Somerset, 
he should, in candour, have stated that 
part of it, in which his lordship declared 
that he bad, after captain Fitzclarence 
was wounded, dispatched colonel Quentin 
on a particular service. Whether that ser- 
vice was of a nature sufficiently important 
to require his attention, it was not for him 
to determine. He had received his orders 
from a major-general, and all that re- 
mained for him was, to obey him. 

He now came to the Fourth Charge; 
and he agreed perfectly in the observation 
of the hon. gentleman, that, at the time to 
which it applied, there was very great 
laxity in the discipline of the regiment; 
and he was equally ready to admit, 
that, when the 10th Hussars were com- 
manded by colonel Robarts, their good 
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conduct and habits of subordination were 
most exemplary. He would also state 
a fact that was proved on the Court- 
martial, which the hon. colonel (Paliner) 
for obvious reasons, had not noticed, but 
in the truth and justice of which he 
entirely concurred, that, while the regi- 
ment was under his command, it was ina 
state of the most excellent discipline. He 
mentioned all this to shew, that the infe- 
rence drawn by the Court-martial, on this 
Charge, was correct. Because, if the 
regiment, under the two last-mentioned 
officers, appeared in 2 very high state of 
discipline, and, under the command of 
colonel] Quentin, presented a very ditlerent 
aspect, the evident deduction was, that 
his system was an improper one. But 
what was the answer to this? That the ill 
state of discipline which prevailed in the 
regiment was known to the duke of Wel- 
lington, who applied to it what he con- 
ceived to be a remedy; after which, it 
became as strict and regular as it ever had 
been. The hon. colonel said, that this 
improved state of discipline arose from 
the exertions of lord Edward Somerset. 
This might or might not be the fact: it 
formed no part of the question. The 
point to be considered was, whether the 
punishment inflicted on colonel Quentin 
was commensurate with the offence? The 
duke of Wellington conceived it to be 
sufficient; and the members of the Court- 
martial, persons who were the most com- 
petent to judge, coincided in that opioion, 
Indeed, it appeared to be so considered by 
the officers of the regiment themselves, 
If they thought that the reprimand of the 
duke of Wellington was two lenient a visi- 
tation, it was very wondertul that they did 
not make any charge, or offer any repree 
sentation on the subject. Lord Comber- 
mere bad said, that, iad not peace arrived, 
he should, however, have deemed it fit to 
take serious notice of the continued inate 
tention of colonel Quentin; and it was very 
singular, that the very cause that had 
induced lord Combermere to forego his 
charges, had induced the prosecutors to 
commence their proceeding. On the first 
Charge, colone] Quentin had been partiy 
found guilty, and was sentenced to be re- 
primanded ; the second and third Charges, 
which aflected his personal honour, were 
wholly negatived; and, on the fourth 
Charge, he-was in part found guilty; but 
the Court-martial were of opinion, that 
the offence which constituted its subject. 
matier, had been already sufficiently 
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punished. The sentence of the Court 
concluded by adverting to “ the want of 
co-operation among the officers of the 
regiaent, which rendered the duties of 
their commander much more arduous than 
they otlicrwise would have been.’ What 
were the precise grounds which influenced 
the members to arrive at this conclusion, 
the House could not expect him to state ; 
but he thought a sutlicient foundation for 
their opinion was to be met with in the 
speech of the hon. colonel. In the first 
place, he would refer tiem to the case of 
Mr. Morrison, whieh the bon. colonel had 
Jaboured very unsuccessfully to explain 
away. He admitted, that when colonel 
Quentin joined the regiment, he did not 
lay before him Mr. Movrison’s statement, 
at the same time conceding, that it was 
the duty of the acting commanding officer 
to report to his superior every thing that 
had occurred in his absence; and the 
reasun i.e ass. gned for this omission was, 
because bo ana coione! Quentin were net 
on speaking terms. tle meant not this as 
an accus#tion; but it was here evident, 
from the bon. colonel’s statement, that a 
want of co-operation did exist amongst the 
officers of the regiment; and, if the 
House calied for further proof, it was to be 
found in the observations of the hon. 
colonel on the Gereral Orders issued by his 
commander. He would also call the at- 
tention of the House to a particular cir- 
cumstance which was disclosed in the 
evidence of the Court-martial, and, if he 
recollected rightly, in answer to a ques- 
tion put by the hon. colonel. Many 
otlicers, inthe course of their examination, 
were asked, whether they received sup- 
port from colonel Quentin in their efforts 
to restore the discipline of the regiment ? 
The answer was uniformly, ¢ certainly not.’ 
The hen. colonel demanded of one of 
these officers, whose company was in a 
State of shameful insubordination, whe- 
ther he stated to colonel Quentin all the 
cases of ill conduct which had come under 
his observation. “No,” said he, “1 did 
not.” And being asked, why he had 
neglected to do so? he answered, “ that 
he thought it would have been useless—he 
had anticipated the course which colonel 
Quentin would have pursued.” Now, this 
might be a very good reason for not re- 
porting cases of insubordination; but it 
proved, beyond a doubt, the want of co- 
operation. The Prince Regent, imme- 
diately after the Court-martial, was ad- 
dressed to approve and confirm the finding, 


and the business ended with the removal 
of the different officers. Now, he would 
ask any gentleman to put this question 
fairly to himself, whether, under all the 
circumstances which had been stated, 
colonel Quentin, and those officers who 
entertained so mean an opinion of him, 
could, beneficially for the service, remain 
in the same regiment? From the temper 
which was displayed around him, he 
would assume the negative to the question; 
and then it caine to be decided, which of 
the parties ought to be removed—whether 
the commanding officer, against whom 


|} four charges were brought, on two of 
! which, affecting his personal honour, he 


was acquitted—or those persons who had 
failed in proving their case? He believed, 
no instance was to be found in which 
junior officers, having brought forward 
charges against their superiors, which they 
had failed to prove, were not dismissed 
altogether from the service. In the pres 
sent instance, he contended, great lenity 
had been shewn, since the officers were 
only removed into other regiments. 

It had been doubted by some persons, 
whether, since the charges had been par- 
tially proved, the subsequent censure on 
the prosecutors were proper; but, since 
the granting of court-martials was the 
prerogative of the crown, and by weighty 
charges which were unfounded being pre- 
ferred, bis Majesty might be induced to 
grant a court-martial, which, on charges 
of inferior consequence, he might be ad- 
vised to refuse, there was a case which 
he should quote, and which was directly 
in point, and it would not be quoting him- 
self, since it had occurred long before he 
was appointed to the office. The case 
was contained in a letter from sir Charles 
| Morgan to the duke of York, containing 
| the pleasure of his Majesty on the sen- 
| tence of a court-martial, held at Newport 
in the Isle of Wight, on lieutenant-colonel 
Ross. The letter stated, that it was the 
pleasure of his Majesty to confirm the 
sentence of the court, by which colonel 
Ross was found guilty on the first charge, 
,and ordered to be reprimanded, by the 
promulgation of the reprimand in a pub- 
lic order, for having employed two per- 
sons as his servants, who were rated and 
| paid as corporals ; his Majesty also agreed 
| with the opinion of the court in its stric- 
tures on the conduct of the prosecutors ; 
and on this occasion his Majesty recol- 
lected with displeasure the conduct of 
colone! Ross himself, on a former occa- 
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sion, in preferring unfounded charges 
against major Otley, and took occasion 
to observe, that the preferring accusations 
which could not be maintained, was not 
only inconvenient and injurious to the 
service, but disgraceful to the officers who 
brovght them forward. ‘The Commander 
in Chief was directed to inform the of- 
ficers engaged in the prosecution, that 
his Majesty had no further occasion for 
their services; and since it was expedient 
for the purpose of preserving harmony in 
the 55th regiment, that colonel Ross should 
not continue to serve there, the Com- 
mander in Chief was directed to inform 
him, that it was his Majesty’s pleasuse 
that he should retire from that regiment, 
but that he should be at liberty to sell 
his commission, he having purchased the 
same. ‘he reason why colonel Ross was 
dismissed was obvious, from the mention 
which was made in the early part of the 
letter of the charges formerly preferred 
against major Ottley. 

The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to observe, that he had stated the 
reasons why the vflicers could not remain 
together with the colonel in the same regi- 
ment; and he had produced a case in which 
oflicers, who had partially proved the 
charges they bad preterred, had been dis- 
missed from the service. ‘That the case, 
therefore, was not severe on the officers 
of the 10th, was evident, however bonour- 
able their feelings might have been, and 
though they were, no doubt, sincere in 
their expression of their feelings on the 
occasion, however wrong they were in 
the mode they had taken of manifesting 
them. ‘Those who were not connected 
with the case would not think that the 
oflicers had been injured, but rather re- 
lieved from an unpleasant situation. It 
had been said by the hon. gentleman, 
why were all the officers to suffer, since 
all were obliged to sign the letter; be- 
cause, if one or two only had come for- 
ward, they would have been dismissed the 
service? He begged that the hon. gentle- 
man would not cast any such imputation, 


without proof, on the military advisers of 


the Prince Regent; for he could assure 
the hon. gentleman, that whether the 
officers had been one or thirty, the result 
would have been precisely the same. It 
had been also said, why dismiss the of- 
ficers from the regiment merely for writ 
ing a letter ?—that they had not wished 
for a court-martial. The case was, as the 


officers had truly stated in their letter, 
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that they would not take on themselves to 
judge what course was proper to be pur- 
sued. For what could the officers have 
wished, but for a court-martial? They 
were not the involuntary accusers of co- 
lonel Quentin, and would naturally be 
called on to substantiate what they had 
set forth in the loose charges contained in 
the letter in question. It had been asked, 
if the officers were not to complain in this 
way, were there no complaints at all to 
be made against a commanding officer? 
But if the hon. gentleman had asked his 
opinion, though certainly he was not so 
conversant with matters of military disci- 
pline as the hon. gentleman, he should 
have thought the proper course to have 
pursued would have been to have returned 
the letter to the officers, and desired them 
to reduce it to specific charges, which he 
should have forwarded, and not carried 
himself to the Commander in Chief, It 
had been said, that the letter in question 
was not ultimately intended to have been 
brought forward, but that colonel Quentin 
got possession of it, by improperly making 
use of the name of the Prince Regent. 
Whether or not this were the case, there 
could be no doubt that it was perfectly 
superfluous incolone: Quentin to make use 
of the name of his Royal Highness, be- 
cause he was justified in calling for that 
letter, or of making it matter of charge 
against the officers, that they had signed 
it. Was it to be borne that one lieutenant- 
colonel was to tell the other that he had a 
letter in his pocket, signed by the officers 
of the regiment, containing charges against 
his character and honour, and that yet he 
was not entitled to require that it should 
be produced ? Thus, whether he had done 
right in form, in substance he had not 
done wrong. 

The hon. gentleman, in talking of the 
fourth Charge, had brought a variety of 
accusations against colonel Quentin, and 
he was surprised to hear that the in- 
stances in which colonel Quentin had 
shown his lenity, by remitting the sentences 
of men who had been brought to the 
halbert, were hailed by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House as facts to bis pre- 
judice. Itseemed that he (Mr. M. Sutton) 
had changed sides with those hon. gen- 
tlemen. When the hon. gentleman had 
commented with so much acrimony on 
colonel Quentin for his conduct as an 
officer, was he aware that his own course 
was contrary to the regulations of tbe 
army ?—[{Mr. M. Sutton here read an 
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order of sir James Craig, issued at Quebec, | Court-martial, without the most pressing 


and which had been adopted into the | 


General Orders issued from the Horse 
Guards, condemning, in strong terms, a 
meeting of the serjeants of a regiment of 
fusileers in Canada, who had passed a vote 
of thanks and approbation to the adjutant 
who had been removed into another regi- 
ment. The order stated, that though sir 
James Craig did justice to the good in- 
tention of the serjeants, he could pot but 
disapprove their presuming to meet to de- 
liberate on the conduct of a superior officer. 
He also condemned the conduct of the 
commanding officer who had approved the 
meeting. The General Order, in adopting 
the sentiments of this distinguished officer, 
remarked, that “ the circumstance of any 
class of military persons assembling to de- 
liberate on the conduct of their superior 
officer, was an assumption of that authority 
which belonged to the King alone, or to 
the persons entrusted by them with the 
command: such conduct was equally 
culpable in all ranks.’’?] He should not 
have blamed the transmission of the letter, 
but the manner in which it had been 
transmitted. The feeling among the offi- 
cers seemed to have been a wish that an 
investigation should take place; but, by 
signing the letter, they became accusers, 
Some of those who signed that letter must 
have been misled, since there were some 
of the officers who signed had not been in 
the Peninsula, stated in the charges, or at 
all. These officers, no doubt, only meant 
that there were some charges which they 
wished should be cleared up; and he would 
not bind them down to the technical rule, 
that they meant to say that they could 
maintain charges against colonel Quentin, 
without knowing any thing about the 
matter; but the conduct of the Horse 
Guards, if notice had net been taken of such 
a proceeding, would not have been de- 
fensible. 

He should state shortly the grounds on 
which he rested his opposition to the pro- 
duction of the proceedings. He did not 
refuse his concurrence on account of any 
apprehension of future discussions: he 
was prepared to justify every part of those 
proceedings, both previously and sub- 
sequently to the sentence. But the ques- 
tion of the propriety of calling for the 
sentence of court-martials, was one of 
great importance, That it was within 


the power of the House to take notice of 
any illegal sentence, he would not deny ; 
but to call for the proceedings on any 





necessity, would be most inconvenient to 
the public service. Inthe case where a 
Court-martial had voted thanks, as in the 
case of lord Gambier, or taken other steps 
not supposed to be within their province, 
the proceedings might with propriety be 
called for ; but if, in the case before the 
House, the proceedings were granted, they 
could never be refused; and the House 
would be converted :nto a court of appeal, 
Whatever the decision of the House was, 
he should bow to it; but he would con- 
fidently say, that if the motion was car- 
ried, the House would have done more, by 
that one step, to undermine and destroy 
the best interests of the military service, 
than they had done by all the measures 
which they had been taking year alter 
year to promote them. For the reasons 
he had stated, he should oppose the pro- 
duction of the papers called for. 

Mr. Trerney said, the House would not 
be surprised that he should take the first 
Opportunity to state his sentiments on the 
motion. He was quite aware of the 
delicacy which should be observed in in- 
terfering with the decision of any court, 
whether military or civil, and he should 
never support a motion for the production 
of the proceedings, but on some good par- 
liamentary reason. But there was no case 
in which the proceedings were more 
urgently called for than on the present 
occasion; for, if the present motion were 
not agreed to, it would be at least necessary, 
when the next Mutiny Bill was introduced, 
to insert some clause to prevent officers, 
who preferred charges, when they failed 
in substantiating them to their full extent, 
from being indiscriminately censured and 
severely punished, without an opportunity 
of being heard in their defence. It could 
not be denied, but that by the law as at 
present administered, if any officers at- 
tacked another who was a favourite, they 
would, without an opportunity of defence, 
or of showing who were more guilty oF 
less guilty, be subjected to severe punish- 
ment. Thus it was that six and twenty 
gentlemen of the first character in the 
country had been punished. ‘The severe 
punishment inflicted on these officers net 
only applied to the captains or subalterns, 
but tothe gallant colonel who had brought 
forward the motion, and whose conduct, 
by common consent, during the whole of 
the trial, had been admitted to have been 
exemplary, and who had been comp!t- 
mented on every occasion by the Presl- 
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dent (general Vyse)’; and also to his own 
near and dear relative (colonel Robarts), 
under whose command the regiment was 
admitted to have been in a state of disci- 
pline which was the admiration of the 
whole army, and who for the gallantry 
and good conduct of the regiment under 
his auspices, while subject to the inspec- 
tion of the duke of Wellington, had been 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
from the station of major. Yet they were 
subject to one sweeping censure; because 
the person they had accused wasa favourite! 
The censure, too, fell unequally. The 
junior officers, in point of rank, would not 
suffer by the removal; but not so with 
the senior captains—they would become 
juniors in the regiments to which they 
were transferred. There was one officer, 
whom he would not name, but who was 
well known, and much esteemed by all 
who knew him, who had been twice 
wounded in the 10th, and had been work- 
ing his way up for 18 years, till he had 
become the senior captain. fe now was 
to be placed in another regiment as a ju- 
nior captain, there to learn, forsooth, what 
the duties of an officer were! Such had 
been the situation of these gentlemen, that, 
when they supposed that they were trying 
colonel Quentin, their own trial was going 
on; with this difference, that colonel 
Quentin had an opportunity to de- 
fend himself, and to bring evidence to 
repel definite charges, while the accusa- 
tions against them, of which they were 
ignorant, were to be found only in the 
records of the Horse Guards. As to the 
high rank of these gentlemen he would 
say nothing; the conduct towards them 
should not have been influenced by that 
consideration; but yet they should recol- 
lect how great an interest the country had 
to encourage military ardour in persons of 
rank ; and if there was oneregiment in the 
service, the punishment of which would 
damp such an ardovr, it was the 10th. 
Yet its officers had been disgraced, and 
several of them sent to regiments in the 
East Indies—a species of transportation, 
because they failed in two out of four 
charges. He did not question the inte- 
grity of the Court martial, yet being in 
one respect on a par with them, having 
heard as well as read all the proceedings 
on the trial—having attended the Court 
from day to day, his judgment on the case 
was very, very different from theirs. But, 
even by the Court-martial, colonel Quentin 
had been found guilty of having left the 
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foraging party without orders. This charge 
had been lightly treated; but he could not 
conceive a greater crime than the havin 

wantonly exposed the men entrusted to 
him to a danger, from which it was rather 
by good fortune than from any other 
cause that they escaped. On the second 
and third Charges colonel Quentin had 
been found not guilty ; but there was a dif- 
ference, he presumed, between being found 
not guilty,and being honourably acquitted. 
As to the fourth Charge, he did not see why 
the prosecutors were allowed to gothrough 
it, since it appeared, that by no possibility 
could the proving it to the fullest amount 
have any effect. On the latter part of the 
sentence, which lamented the want of 
co-operation, he could only say, that the 
impression which remained on his mind 
was, that there was not a tittle of evidence 
to that effect; and, indeed, in the sen- 
tence it was mentioned, not as a subject of 
charge against the officers, but of mitiga- 
tion towards colonel Quentin, as some 
excuse for his negligence. By the report 
of the Court-martial there was not one 
syllable of accusation against the officers. 
Here then the case was different from that 
of the 85th, which had been quoted by the 
Judge Advocate-General. Ia that case, 
there was not only a failure in substan- 
tiating the Charge, but a distinct report 
from the Court, of positive misconduct in 
the accusers. Did this make no difference 
between the two cases? The officers were 
in that case removed, because they could 
not carry on the business of the regiment 
together. Such a proceeding was for the 
good of the service. But here was a regi- 
ment commanded by a colonel, who had 
been plainly stated to be not fit to com- 
mand any regiment—not by this or that 
officer, but by a general, who, for the 
abilities which he had displayed in the 
command of the cavalry, had recently 
been elevated to the peerage. This same 
general had bestowed the warmest eulo- 
giums on the officers, as most zealous and 
active. As to the men, according to the 
evidence, they all deserved a great deal of 
punishment. There was never a regiment 
so disgraced by breaches of discipline of 
all kinds. Now, for the good of the ser- 
vice, the Prince Regent’s advisers had left 
the colonel, who was not fit to command 
any regiment, to command this mutinous 
set of men, and dispersed the able and 
zealous officers to other regiments. If it 
was their wish to hold up an eye-sore to 
the service, they could not have taken 


their measures better; The General Or- 
der which had been quoted by the Judge 
Advocate, stated, that the men had no 
right to pass a judgment on their com- 
manding officer. Yet the men of the 10th, 
it seemed, might sit in judgment, so they 
approved of a favourite. The barracks, 
he understood, were illuminated in conse- 
quence of the event of the trial; and at 
present, if he was rightly informed, a 
paper was handing about among the men 
to vote a sword to colonel Quentin. Such 
was the result of the Court-martial! There 
was a most mutinous regiment, with a 
colonel not fit to command any men! 
Now, out of doors, where men had only 
common sense to go by, they must needs 
think there was something kept in the 
back ground. Military men might quote 
this or that order, or screw out a precedent 
to ease their minds; but, in the country at 
Jarge, there was but one feeling as to what 
had been done to these gentlemen. Then, 
he would say, satisfy the public. There 
was not a trace on the proceedings for 
what crime it was that these gallant men 
were punished. The cause was, be under- 
stood, in some General Order, in which 
officers were rendered punishable for 
failing in charges brought against their 
commanding officers. (Mr. M. Sutton 
here stated that there was no order on the 
subject, but that it had been the immemo- 
rial practice that officers were responsible 
for the charges they preferred.} Mr. 
Tierney proceeded.—The crime of pre- 
ferring an accusation must have consisted 
in its being preferred against the com- 
manding officer. The 10th regiment had 
had the advantage of the personal com- 
mand of the Prince of Wales, which com- 
mand, somewhat to their inconvenience, 
he had continued since he had become 
Regent; it was to him, as their com- 
mander, that the officers had applied. 
Much had been said of the letter written 
on the occasion. 


the House might see whether, even if it | Worcester, lieut. 


were contrary to the Orders of the Horse 
Guards, it was at all heated or inflamma- 
tory.—Mr. Tierney here read the follow- 
ing Letter from the officers to the Prince 
Regent : 7 

August 9, 1814. 

& Sir; It is with the most sincere re- 
gret, that we, the officers of your Royal 
Highness’s regiment, feel called on, as a 
duty we owe to your Royal Highness, as 
our colonel, and to ourselves, to endeavour 
to remove any impressions to our preju- 
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dice, which we fear the repeated animad- 
versions of the duke of Wellington, and 
the commanding officer of the cavalry, in 
regard to the conduct of the regiment, 
may leave in your Royal Highness’s wind, 
with respect to our conduct in the execu- 
tion of our respective duties, during the 
period of our services on the continent, if 
the cirrumstinces should hereafter come 
to your Royal Highness’s knowledge. 

« We can, with confidence, assure vour 
Royal Highness, that we have endeavoured, 
by every exertion in our power, to main- 
tain the discipline and credit of a regiment 
so distinguished by your Royal Higinness’s 
favour and protection. 

“ So peculiarly situated as we feel our- 
selves, we trust that your Royal Hi shness 
will be induced to view with your Royal 
Highness’s usual kind consideration, the 
motive which makes us feel it our impe- 
rious duty to notice with the most poisnant 
and heartfelt regret, reports most yene- 
rally circulated, to the prejudice of the 
military character of col, Quentin, and 
which are so unhappily calculated to throw 
discredit on the regiment. 

“ Deeply as we must regret being com- 
pelled to appeal to your Royal [Highness 
on a subject so delicate, we hope and trust 
that our critical situation will acquit us of 
any sinister motive. 

“ The fear that a knowledge of these 
circumstances might eventually reach 
your Royal Highness from other quarters, 
(which would, consequently, place us in 
a situation to merit reprehension), has 


obliged us to lay them before your Royal 


Highness. ‘Trusting our intention will be 


| seen in the proper light, and impelled by 


' 


| 
| 


} 





| 





| C. Wyndham, lieut. 


these feelings, which originate solely in 
the wish to maintain the distinguished 
character and credit of your Royal High- 
ness’s regiment; we remain, with every 
sentiment of attachment and respect, your 
Royal Highness’s most obedient, and most 


He would read it, that | devoted humble servants, 


G. J. Robarts, major 
and lieut. col. 

J. KR. Lewes Lloyd, 
capt. 

B. Harding, capt. 

S. H. Stuart, capt. 

G.Fitz Clarence,cap- 

J. Smith, capt. 

E. Page Turner,capt- 

Rob. Giveen, capt. 

C. Synge, capt. 

Arthur Hill. capt. 

LF. Fitzgerald,capt. 


C. Lversfield, lieut. 
H. Somerset, lieut. 
G. Wombwell, It. 


Horace Seymour, It. 
H. Fitz Clarence, It. 
A. F. Berkely, lieut. 
1. H. Powell, lieut. 
I. Jackson, lieut. 

I. A. Richardson, It. 
I. C. Green, lieut. 
R. B, Palliser, corn. 
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This was the letter for which these 
gentlemen were sentenced to ruin, if they 
had no other resource than their pay. It 
was said, that they had thus passed a judg- 
ment on their superior officer. But they 
did not pass the censure on him; lord 
Combermere and the duke of Wellington 
had investigated colonel Quentin’s con- 
duct, and he had been already pronounced 
incompetent by the first military cha- 
racters in the world. Had they wantonly 
and maliciously stepped forward to throw 
the first stone—to impeach a character be- 
fore unspotted? It was because colonel 
Quentin had been censured, that they 
came forward, Nocourse could be taken 
but to apply to their colonel ; and it was 
to their colonel, and not to the crown, that 
they had applied, to a colonel to whom 
they had so many reasons to be grateful. 
Yet the letter was intended to be sup- 
pressed, and colonel Quentin had de- 
manded it! He denied that colonel Quentin 
had any right to demand it. The officers 
were not compellable to give up evidence 
which was to have been their own con- 
demnation. The Judge Advocate, as a 
lawyer, could not maintain it. The lieute- 
nant-colonel might have done that for 
which, he supposed, he would not be se- 
verely punishable—put it in the fire. Was 
it to be supposed, that, because they had 
once set pen to paper, they were to be 
proscribed to all eternity, or at least given 
to understand, there was no salvation for 
them in this world? From what he had 
read of the matter, the case appeared to 
stand thus: Colonel Palmer had received 
the letter in question from the officers of 
his regiment, which they wished him to 
deliver to the Prince. He having more 
information on such subjects than them, 
had advised them not to lay this letter 
before his Royal Highness. He had 


thought it better that this letter should not ! 


be produced, but that he should be autho- 
rized to communicate the substance of it 
to colonel Quentin, and to speak to his 
Royal Highness on the subject of it, but 
without saying any thing of the letter it- 
self. Colonel Quentin having been in- 
forined of this, it appeared had snbse- 
quently gone into the mess-room, where 
the officers were assembled, and de- 
manded the letter, as by the command 
of his Royal Highness. The officers 
doubted the correctness of this state- 
ment, and not believing the Prince Re- 
gent had authorized him to make such a 
demand, had refused to give it up. Af- 
(VOL. XXIX. ) 
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terwards it was proved, the Prince had 
not given this command ; but a conversa- 
tion between the hon. Colonel and his 
Royal Highness on the state of the regi- 
ment, had ended in the former being 
asked, where that letter then was? Colo- 
nel Palmer had answered, that if it was 
the command of his Royal Highness that 
he should give it up, in this, as in every 
thing else, he was bound to obey; but 
the officers of the regiment who had sign- 
ed it, were desirous that it should be con- 
sidered as never having been written. 
The hon. colonel was here placed in a 
very difficult situation: he had addressed 
the Prince as colonel of the regiment, and 
had been answered by his Royal High- 
ness in the character of Regent. The let- 
ter was, in consequence, given up to the 
Prince Regent, and it soon found its way 
to colonel Quentin. He stated this cir- 
cumstance, to shew that the officers had 
much reason to complain. He did not 
impute any blame to his Royal Highness: 
he did not doubt that the Prince Regent, 
forgetting that he was colonel of the 10th 
Hussars, and that, in that character only, 
he had been addressed on the subject, 
had remembered that, as sovereign, he 
was the head of the army. Under these 
circumstances, he thought himself justified 
in complaining of the Order issued from 
the Horse Guards, which made it appear 
that the whole of the proceedings had ori- 
ginated in this letter, which colonel Pal- 
mer had wished not to be published, 
which the officers of the regiment had 
desired should be considered as never hav- 
ing been written, and which had only 
been produced in obedience to the com- 
mands of his Royal Highness. He would 
ask, was this a hardship, or was it not? 
His Royal Highness had then called on 
colonel Palmer to prefer charges in form 
against colonel Quentin. It did not ap- 
pear that this had previously been the 
; object or the wish of the officers; all they 
| had desired to do, was to clear themselves 
from blame ; but, on attempting this, they 
were called upon to prefer certain charges 
against colonel Quentin ; and having done 
so, and established two out of four which 
they brought forward, the result was, that 
for doing so, they were broke, or at least 
sent to the right about. He did not 
mean to say, that this letter was not ori- 
ginally the cause of the Court-martial, but 
he was prepared to maintain, that a letter 
so obtained from these officers, could not 
be legitimately used as a weapon against 
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able sentiment could object to them; but 
he totally differed from him in the manner 
in which be wished to apply them, and 
the inferences which he wished to draw 


them, or made the ground of military pu- 
nishment. He would, indeed, maintain, 
that no censure or punishment should at- 
tach to these officers, which was not war- 
ranted by the evidence adduced before 
the Court, independently of the produc- 


tion of the letter alluded to; and that the | 


production of that letter against the offi- 
cers, was an act of peculiar harshness. 


—The right hon, gentleman, on the whole | 


of the case, declared, that he felt himself 
justified in supporting the motion, not 
from any view to question the integrity of 
the Court-martial, but in order to ques- 


tion the conduct of the Horse Guards. | 


He would support the motion, because it 
appeared to him the only way of investi- 
gating the subject to which it referred, 
and of ascertaining the merits or demerits 
of these unfortunate officers who had been 
treated in such an extraordinary manner. 





He did not hope that, by the course of | 
proceeding he recommended, the House | 
would grant any redress to those officers | 
that drawn by the members of the court; 


in a military point of view; all he wished 
or looked for wes, that the House, when 


the whole case was laid before it, should 


80 act, as to prevent the recurrence of si- 
milar cruelty and injustice towards other 
deserving officers; and he would implore 
the House so to act. He had no right or 
inclination to ask the House to decide 


upon this subject, without fully under- | 
standing it; but its acquiescence in this | 


motion was essentially necessary to that 
understanding. Seeing that the Court- 
martial expressed no opinion against the 


officers who had been so severely punish- | 


ed; seeing that nothing but compliments 
were heard from the members of that 
court towards the conduct and character 
of the prosecutors; seeing, in fact, that 
there was nothing in the sentence of the 
Court to call for the punishment inflicted 


—to ca!l for the dismissal from the regi- | 


ment of twenty-six officers, many of whom 
had long and eminently served their coun- 
try, he thought it due to public justice, 
to the character of those sufferers, and 
to the character of that House, to ascertain 
upon what grounds such deserving officers 
had been transferred to other regiments, 
in order, as the sentence of punishment 
prescribed, they might learn the princi- 
ples of subordination and military disci- 
pline. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that in most of 
the general principles laid down by the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last, he 
perfectly concurred; no man of honour- 





from them. Nothing could be more na- 
tural than that the right hon. gentleman 
should, from his connections, feel a lively 
interest in the subject then under dis- 
cussion; but with every consideration of 
that interest, and with the most unfeigned 
respect of the talent which he had dis- 
played, and approbation of the sentiments 
which he had advanced, he could not avoid 


| saying, that the arguments which had 


fallen from the right hon. gentleman 
amounted to little more than a repetition 
of those which had been urged by the 
honourable officer who introduced the 
motion. It appeared from the right hon. 
gentleman’s statement, that he had reygu- 
larly attended all the proceedings of this 
Court-martial ; and the whole of his speech 
amounted to this: that he had formed, in 
his own mind, a different conclusion from 


though at the same time he neither im- 
peached theircredit, nor attributed their 
sentence to any improper motives. The 
real state of the case, then, was simply 
this: that the hon. officer who brought 
forward the subject, and the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, not concurring 
in the opinion of the Court-martial, had 
thought proper to call upon that House 
to constitute itself a court of appeal, for 
the purpose of overhauling the proceeding 
which the crown had taken in consequence 
of the decision of the Court. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman had candidly acknow- 
ledged, that he did not anticipate any ad- 
vantage that was likely to result to the 
officers (whose case he so strongly de 
plored) from the production of the papers 
moved for. What, then, he had a right 
to ask, was the object for which this mo- 
tion was pressed upon the House? The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to think that 
the country would be greatly benefitted, 
if a change could be eflected in our mili- 
tary system. If the right lion. gentleman 
could get the House to concur with him 
in that opinion, and give him leave to 
bring in a Bill, he would introduce it, he 
supposed, with something like the follow- 
ing preamble: “Whereas a court-martial, 
composed of officers of unimpeached ho- 
nour, and acting upon their oaths, have, 
after hearing evidence in a particular cases 
come to a conclusion different from that 
which I should have drawn ; and whereas 
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the Horse Guards, acting upon the opinion 
of that court-martial, and in conformity 
with the rules of the service, and esia- 
blished precedents, have passed a sentence 
of which I disapprove ; be it therefore 
enacted, &c. &c.’’ This was, in sub- 
stance, if not in terms, what the right hon. 
gentleman was contending; but he did not 
think that parliament would, upon such 
grounds, be induced to alter that military 
system which had of late years attained 
such an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion, and which had been productive of 
such unprecedented glory to the country. 

He sincerely regretted that this subject 
had been brought forward, because it could 
not possiply be productive of any good ; 
for even the hon. mover himself admitted, 
that the case must be a most extraordinary 
one indeed, which would justity the House 
of Commons in erecting itself into a court 
of appeal from a military tribunal. The 
hon. oflicer ought therefore to have done 
a great deal more than merely repeat to 
the House the speech which he had made to 
the Court-martial; he ouzht to have shewn 
that there was something so extraordinary 
and unprecedented ip this case, as to call 
for the interference of the House. His 
right hon. friend, the Judge Advocate, 
had distinctly enumerated the only cases 
in which that House ever bad, or ever 
could, with any regard to established pre- 
cedent, call for the proceedings of a court- 
martial, and therefore he could not avoid 
again expressing his regret, that the hon. 
officer had been induced to make the pre- 
sent motion. ‘The right of examining, of 
contirming, or of disapproving the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, was by law vested 
solely in the crown ; and he was convinced 
that that House could not assume to itself 
such a jurisdiction, without doing material 
injury to the service. And he begged 
the House always to bear in mind, that 
those who called upon it to depart thus 
widely from its established course of pro- 
ceedings, neither preferred auy charge 
against the members of the Court-matrtial, 
nor imputed to the crown a departure 
from the preceden's by which the service 
was governed, ‘Theright hon. geatleman 
had expressed his dissent from the opinion 
expressed by the Court-martial, viz. that 
the co-operation of the officers was not 
given to their colonel; but the evidence, 
in his (Mr. Pole’s) opinion, tally justified 
the opinion. expressed by the Court. It 
would not be proper for him to go into a 
detailed enumeration of the evidence; but 
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| if any thing were wanting to shew the 


want of co-operation, it was only neces- 
sary to advert to the declaration of the 
hon. mover himself, that he did not com- 
municate the orders of colonel Quentin, 
because he considered them as absurd and 
ridiculous. Could any further proof be 
wanting, after such a declaration, to shew 
that the hon. mover did not co-operate 
with his commanding officer? The right 
hon. gentleman had contended, that the 
case respecting the 85th regiment, quoted 
by his right hon. friend, the Judge Advo- 
cate, was not a case in point, because in 
that case the Court-martial expressed 
strong disapprobation of the conduct of 
the officers who preferred the charge. 
There certainly was that difference be- 
tween that case and the present ; but then, 
there was this difference in the sentence, 
that the officers of the S5th were dis- 
missed the service. In the one case, where 
the conduct of the officers was considered 
as highly culpable by the court, they were 


| wholly dismissed, not the regiment, but 


the service; in the other, the officers, 
actuated by honourable, though erroneous 
feelings, had violated the rules of the ser- 
vice—=they were only removed to other 
regiments. The case, therefore, appeared 
to him to be exactly in point; because it 
shewed, that the sentence of the crown 
proceeded upon the same principle in 
both instances. There was no case ex- 
actly in point with the present, because 
there was no precedent of such conduct 
in officers; but the analogy between the 
case quoted and the present was complete. 
In his conception of this case, it mattered 
very little iu what manner these proceed- 
ings originated ; the fact was, the letter 
was put into colonel Palmer’s hands by 
the officers, with directions to carry it to 
the Prince Regent ; the firs! use which the 
hon. officer made of it, was, to tell colonel 
Quentin that he had such a letter, and to 
offer to read it to him, which offer colonel 
Quentin declined, but desired that the 
letter might be shewn to the Prince. He 
would the House, could colonel 
Quentin, if he meantto retain the cha- 


ask 


| racter of a man of honour and a gentle- 


man, if he did not mean altogether to 
forfeit his claim to be received in society, 
could he have adopted any other course 
than the one he had pursued? Aware of 
the contents of that letter, could he have 
done otherwise than demand a court-mar- 
tial? He had no alternative but to retire 
from the service in disgrace, or to deter- 
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young officers were dismissed, while the 
colonel, who had been in part found guilty, 
had been suflered to remain in command 


mine upon claiming an investigation into 
his conduct. Here was a letter signed 
by twenty-three officers, of the high birth, 
talents, and rank of which the House had 
heard so much, arraigning the character 
and conduct of their superior officer. He 
would ask again, what course could this 
old and meritorious officer pursue? He 
might, to be sure, have retired; but if he 
had, he must have retired from society 
with disgrace. It was not colonel Quentin, 
therefore, that forced on the Court-martial, 
but those who wrote that letter. 

The right hon. gentleman said, it was 
hard these officers should have been called 
upon to produce a letter to criminate 
themselves. It appeared, then, that the 
officers were aware of the nature of that 
letter; they knew, that if they could 
not substantiate the charges which they 
had preferred against their commander, 
they must submit to the consequence 
that would inevitably result: they 
knew that the step they were taking 
was contrary to the discipline of the army, 
and that nothing could justify that step, 
bot their proving the material charges 
which they had preferred against their 
commanding officer. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, however, seemed, in a great part 
of his speech, to have confined himself en- 
tirely to the first letter; he seemed to have 
forgotten the second letter, written by major 
Robarts, which contained a direct and un- 
equivocal charge of cowardice against 
colonel Quentin; and indeed it could not 
be doubted, that that was the real meaning 
intended to be conveyed in the first letter. 
The right hon. gentleman had contended, 
that these officers were punished for hav- 


ing concurred in opinion with the duke of | 


Wellington and lord Combermere ; but 
the fact was quite the reverse: they were 
punished for asserting what those great 
officers had never asserted; they were pu- 
nished for preferring charges of cowardice 
against their commanding officer, which 
they were unable to prove. In one of the 
charges they certainly did concur with 


the duke of Wellington and lord Comber- | 
mere, but it was one of the least of the | 


accusations which they had brought against 


their superior officer, and for that he had | 
previously reprimanded by the | 


been 
duke; and he believed it would be a new 
case in British jurisprudence, to punish a 
man twice for the same offence. 

The right hon. gentleman had said a 
great deal upon the subject of favouritism, 
and had complained that these gallant 


over a parcel of mutinous soldiers. But 
what was the fact? These young officers 
had entered into a conspiracy against their 
commanding officer. {Here there was a 
cry of order, order!] He did not mean 
to use the word in an invidious sense ; 
he had before said, that he was convinced 
that their conduct was influenced by ho- 
nourable, though erroneous, principles; 
and he could not be suspected of wishing 
to speak harshly of them, for there were 
among those officers some near cone 
nections of his own. Those officers had, 
however, conspired together to prefer 
charges against their superior officer, an 
officer of great experience and of excellent 
character; and some of those charges, let 
it always be remembered, affected the 
life and the honour of that officer: of those 
charges he was acquitted. What, then, 
must be the result? The accusers and 
the accused could not be suffered to re- 
main together in the same regiment; that 
would have been quite impossible. Would 
it have been right to dismiss the colonel, 
who had been acquitted of the main 
charges brought against him, and when 
the only offence of which he was found 
guilty he had been punished for before? 
To have dismissed him, therefore, would 
have been to inflict a second punishment 
for the same offence, which would have 
been unjust and unprecedented, It only 





remained, then, for the crown to act upon 
the acknowledged principle of the service, 
and to remove those officers who had 
brought forward accusations against their 
commanding officer, which they were un- 
‘able to substantiate. If the crown had 
been influenced by favouritism, surely it 
would have pursueda very different course. 
If there had existed any wish (to use a vul- 
gar phrase) to curry favour with great 
people, surely it would have been more 
easy to remove one old, almost worn out, 
though meritorious officer, who had not a 
single connection in the country, than to 
remove twenty-three young men of the 
| highest rank, pretensions, and connections 
in the empire. 

He confessed, that he rejoiced in the 
| sentence which was passed in this case, 
| because it would shew to the army and 
to the public, that neither high birth 
nor great connections could prevail against 
justice. It would have a most ben ficial 





effect upon the service ; it would teach 
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young officers not to become generals 
before they had learned their duty; it 
would teach them not to pronounce opi- 
nions before they were competent to form 
judgments. Every man at all acquainted 
with the army, must know that such a 
lesson would be most salutary. He re- 
collected an expression of a noble relation 
of his, who said, when some young officers 
joined him, who entertained a high opi- 
nion of their own military proficiency, 
« They don’t know how to mount a guard, 
but they are all ready to manceuvre an 
army of 80,000 men.” The proceedings 
in this case would be of great use to the 
army ; it would prove to the young offi- 
cers of high birth, how little their rank or 
connections would avail them, if they were 
not attentive to their duty. [This part of 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech was ac- 
companied with loud and repeated cheers. ] 
He shouid now conclude with declaring 
his conviction, that no parliamentary 
ground had been laid for the production 
of these papers; he should therefore vote 
against the motion, being satisfied that 
the most dangerous consequences would 
ensue, if parliament were to assume to 
itself the right of reversing the decisions 
of courts-martial, unless some extraordi- 
nary case were made out, which would 
call imperiously for its interference. 

Mr. Vyse spoke shortly in defence of 
the decision of the Court-martial, of which 
his hon, relative had been president, and 
who, in the anxious duty which he had to 
perform, had been guided by no private 
or partial motives. He opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that it was unneces- 
sary, and entered into a short review of 
the evidence submitted to the Court-mar- 
tial. He maintained, that there was only 
a part, and a small part, of the first charge 
proved, with respect to the foraging party 
being left without orders. He objected 
to the principle, that the House of Com- 
mons should constitute itself into a court 
of appeal from courts-martial. Cases 
might occur of such an extraordinary 
description as to require their interference; 
but the dispersion of the officers of the 
10th, under the circumstances, was not 
such a case. He concluded by paying a 
compliment to the officers, whose conduct 
in the field entitled and obtained for them 
the approbation and gratitude of their 
country. 

Mr. Brand said, in the reign of George 
2,in 1745, the House had, in one case, 
thought proper to interfere with the de- 
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cision of a court-martial, in the case of 
captain Norris, when, in the teeth of Mr. 
Pelham, the minister of that day, they 
had voted the proceedings to be * partial, 
arbitrary, and illegal.’ The hon. gentle- 
man contended, that the case of the 
twenty-six officers did not fall under the 
sense of the General Order quoted by the 
right hon, the Judge Advocate General; 
neither did any of the arguments that had 
been used apply to that of the hon. colonel, 
who only obeyed the commands of his 
superior officers. It was admitted also on 
every side, that the hon. colonel had con- 
ducted himself, in the delicate situation in 
which he was placed, with a degree of 
temper, candour, and forbearance, which 
had never been exceeded. There cer- 
tainly was nothing in the sentence of the 
court-martial to justify the sentence of the 
Horse Guards. If that sentence had been 
founded upon the plea that the Court- 
martial had censured the want of co- 
operation on the part of the officers, he 
should then be able to see some sort of 
ground for what he must call a most arbi- 
trary measure. A right hon. gentleman 
oposite had used the epithet conspiracy ; 
but surely, if that right hon. gentleman 
had rightly and maturely considered the 
case, he would have abstained from suca 
an expression. Whatever variety of opi- 
nions, however, might now exist, there 
was one thing to be remembered, that 
when the Act of Settlement should be re- 
sumed, as it would be, he believed, on the 
17th of next June, the commission of 
colonel Quentin would be annulled, as he 
was not naturalised ; and he should be glad 
when that period arrived. He hoped, 
also, from the experience of the past, that 
the House would pause before it renewed 
the suspension of that Act. Supposing 
there were more Hanoverians in our ser- 
vice than there were at present, he should 
like to know what might probably have 
been the consequence even of the present 
measure? That was a case which the 
wisdom of our ancestors had not over- 
looked. The provisions of the Act of 
Settlement, relating to the introduction 
of foreign troops, had been framed with a 
special view to the Dutch guards; and 
he trusted that the safeguards which had 
been handed down to us would not be 
thrown aside, but upon grave and urgent 
necessity. 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, that whoever 
looked at the list of the names of those 
officers that had been dismissed from the 
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10th regiment, must be cenvinced, that 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, in 
acting as he had done, had sacrificed much 


of private feeling to public duty. With 
regard to the general merits of the ques- 
tion, nothing, he apprehended, could be 
more obvious than the necessity of re- 
moving officers from a regiment when 
they had preferred charges against their 
superior officer, which they failed in prov- 
ing. Noman could look at the charges 
brought against colonel Quentin, and say, 
that the officers preferring them could 
continue to serve with colonel Quentin. 
A right hon. gentleman had said, that bis 
Royal Highness had forgotten his charac- 
ter as culonel, and had acted unconsciously 
inhis capacity as Regent; but, for his own 
part, he could not conceive it possible for 
his Royal Highness, as colonel, to have 
acted otherwise than he did. If he had 
not so acted, after knowing the existence 
of a letter that imputed cowardice to 
colonel Quentin, it might indeed have 
been said with propriety, that his Royal 
Highness was influenced by a principle 
of favouritism, in screening colonel Quentin 
from that public investigation which such 
a charge imperatively demanded. Look- 
ing at the result of the Court-martial, he 
was convinced that the sentence which 
had been passed was the mildest that 
could have been passed, consistently with 
the good of the service. How was the 
discipline of the army to go on, if that 
sort of combination was allowed? The 
precedent quoted by the honourable 
member who spoke last, did not apply to 
the present case. There the court-martial 
was distinctly accused of partial, corrupt, 


and illegal proceedings, and consequently, | 


those proceedings were a fit subject for 
the inquiry of that House. But would it 
be said, that similar accusations were or 
could be preferred against the Court-mar- 
tial which sat on colonel Quentin ? That 
was the broad distinction between the two 
Cases. 
considering that House as a court of ap- 
peal; such, he contended, it never could 
be ; but, above all, to increase the facility 
of receiving appea!s from courts-martial, 
would only tend to overturn the constitu- 
tion, and destroy the discipline of the 
army. 

Mr. Benson paid a warm compliment 
to the gallantry of the officers of the 10th 
He thought, however, they had been 
properly reminded, that courage did not 
form the only requisite of a soldier, but 
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He deprecated the practice of 
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that subordination was equally necessary. 
The very consideration of the private con- 
sequence of these oflicers would afford one 
of the most striking lessons to the army. 

Sir C. Burrell contended, on the con- 
trary, that the sentence on these officers 
was one of the harshest measures ever 
witnessed against men who had so highly 
distinguished themselves by their gallantry 
in the field. There was no proof that they 
had not most zealously co-operated for 
the benefit of the service. The fourth 
charge, which was, in his opinion, com- 
pletely proved, made the censure passed 
against the officers the hardest possible. 
Never had men displayed more gallantry 
against the enemy. He knew of nothing 
in the evidence which went to prove that 
there was any want of co-operation: if 
there was, he should vote differently from 
what he at present intended, Lord Kd- 
ward Somerset’s evidence was conclusive 
against the opinion; and the censure, on 
the whole, appeared to him unnecessarily 
severe, 

Mr. Peter Moore said, he would assert, 
in Opposition to what had fallen from the 
learned serjeant, that there was no other 
court of appeal but that House from the 
decisions of civil or military courts. He 
had the authority of lord Kenyon for 
saying, there could be no grievance with- 
out an appropriate remedy. Tle could 
also quote a much higher authority—that 
of the learned Selden, who was an honour 
to England. Mr, Selden being once 
asked by king Charles, what was the 
remedy for rebellion? replied, remove 
the cause. Being farther asked, what jus- 
tified rebellion? his answer was, the cus- 
tom of the country. ‘Ihe same, he would 
say, was a sufficient justification of the 
interference of the House on the present 
occasion. 

Colonel Palmer shortly replied. The 
officers, he said, had only done their duty ; 
and the question before the House was 
one of the highest importance, net only 
to the essential interests of the army, but 
to those of the country at large. The 
statement of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney), with respect to the letter, 
was perfectly correct, Colonel Palmer 
said, he certainly did lay that letter before 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, but 
without the slightest idea of its being 
made use of to the injury of the officers. 
He did not, indeed, iniagine it would be 
used at all. He still retained his opinion 
that the sentence of the Court-martial was 
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not justified by the evidence adduced, as, 
in point of fact, it acquitted colonel Quen- 
tin, and criminated the officers, 

The House then divided: For the mo- 
tion, 375 against it, L4+ 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, November 18. 

PETITION OF ADMIRAL GRAVES, RE- 
SPECTING HIS Craim TO ONE-SIXTH OF 
THE Bawama Istanps.] Mr. Peter Moore 
presented a Petition from rear-admiral 
Graves, setting forth : 


Petition of Admiral Graves. 


“That the petitioner has sustained a | 


heavy grievance, for the redress of which 
he has sought in vain from the pzblic de- 
partments of the nation; and that the 
petitioner, in right of his wife Louisa Caro- 
lina Graves, daughter of the late sir John 
Colleton, became entitled, by letters 
patent, bearing date the 1st November, in 
the 22nd year of the reign of king Charles 
the second, to one-sixth share of the 
Bahama Islands, with every right and 
royalty thereunto belonging, granted to 
sir Peter Colleton, for good causes and 
considerations moving thereto, from ser- 
vices rendered by his father to their 
majesties king Charles the first and king 
Charles the second, at an expense esti- 
mated from 60,000/. to near 200,000/. be- 
sides suffering personal pain and exile by 
the rebels on account of his loyalty ; and 


that the petitioner is wholly deprived of 


this property by the civil and military 
officers of the crown, who, under some 
pretended authority, occupy and use the 
same without any legal or sufficient right, 
either from the petitioner since his mar- 
riage, or previous thereto, from his wife 


the said Louisa Carolina Graves ; and that | 


the rights of the petitioner and his wife 
are not only those of private property, but 
are also, in their nature, sovereign, con- 
sisting of the royalties, duties, customs, 
and admiralty in and over the said islands ; 
these rights embrace every princely power 
and sovereign authority, and are such as 
the petitioner is advised cannot be redressed 
in the ordinary courts of law, without 
assent on the part of the crown to plead, 
which assent has been refused, by denying 
him all interference: and the petitioner 
further begs leave to state to the House 
the offers that were made, long afier the 
premises had been actually occupied, to 
the said Louisa Carolina Graves, at that 
time Louisa Carolina Colleton, to give her 
2,000/. for her interest therein, accompa- 
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nied by strong threats to refuse all remu- 
neration if that sum should be rejected: and 
the petitioner further states to the House, 
that these offers and threats were made 
to an orphan, young and inexperienced, 
by the Treasury solicitors, acting also at 
that time as the solicitors of the said 
Louisa Carolina Graves, who advised and 
importuned her acceptance of the offer, 
while they repeated the threats, and urged 
the actual occupancy of the islands, to 
prove her helpless situation, and to show 
that these threats would be inforced: and 


| the petitioner further craves leave to 


represent to the House, the extreme in- 
justice and hardship of his case; it is an 
injustice, because the premises were and 
sull are forcibly occupied, though no 
surrender thereof was ever made or per- 
mitted either by the petitioner or by his 
wife, the said Louisa Carolina Graves: it 
isa hardship the more severe, because the 
property was obtained with so much 
honour and under so heavy a sacrifice ; 
and the petitioner is thus aggrieved by a 
mode that cannot be defended or palliated 
upon any ground : the loss sustained com- 
prizes the most princely rights, the lucra- 
tive royalty of wrecks, the customs, with 
power to appropriate the same, extensive 
patronage, civil, military, and ecclesias- 
tical, with the proportionate right to the 
soil, containing more than 6,000,000 of 
acres, of which nearly 1,000,000 are 
plantable land, whose productions are of 
the most valuable description, amongst 
which may be reckoned silver, copper, 
salt, and cotton; and that the petitioner, 
in appealing to the House for redress, 
wishes the nature of his grievances and 


| every circumstance connected therewith 


to be ascertained, and petitions only to 
receive such redress of his grievances as a 
fair investigation shall induce the House 
to determine; and he relies on the House 
to entertain his complaint with all just 


| regard, to protect him against the unjust 





dealings which the investigation of his 
grievances will disclose, and, if not re- 
dressed, would leave no man in the safe 
possession of his property, especially 
colonial property, if the civil and military 
officers of the crown determine to occupy 
it by similar compulsion: and the peti- 
tioner further begs leave to represent to 
the House, that the injuries imposed on 
him have been converted to the very great 
advantage of the revenues of the crown, 
as by an examination into the nature and 
situation of the property will appear, a 
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circumstance which the House will perhaps 
think entitles him more decidedly to their 
attention ; and praying the House to call 
for the examination of papers and witnesses 
to admit him and his wife, the said Louisa 
Carolina Graves, by themselves, their 
counsel or agents, to the bar, or before a 
committee of the House, and to take all 
means known to the usage or precedents 
of the House for redressing the grievance 
and protecting the right of the petitioner 
and of the said Louisa Carolina Graves his 
wife, and for the preservation of the rever- 
sionary right of any other member of his 
family in and to the premises; and to 
admit, in like manner, any such rever- 
sionary claimant of his family, by himself, 
his counsel or agents, to the bar, or before 
a committee of the House, as much as if 
he had been named in this Petition.”’ 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Irish SupeRINTENDING MacisTRaTEs 
Birt.) Mr. Peel said, that as he could 
not anticipate any opposition, or even ob- 
jection, to the Bill which he was about to 
propose, he felt it to be unnecessary to 
trouble the House with more than a very 
few words. The House would recollect, 
that in the course of the last session of 
parliament, two very important measures, 
regarding the preservation of the peace in 
Treland, had met with their sanction. By 
one of them, the lord-lieutenant was em- 
powered to proclaim any district in Ire- 
land to be in a state of disturbance, and to 
appoint a chief magistrate and a certain 
number of special constables, for the su- 
perintendance of the general police of the 
district so disturbed. A doubt had arisen, 
whether, in case that two baronies, adja- 
cent to each other, but situated in diftfe- 
rent counties, should be unfortunately dis- 
turbed, and it should be necessary to sub- 
ject them to the operation of the Bill above 
mentioned—whether, as the Bill now stood, 
it would not be necessary to appoint a 
separate establishment of police in each 
barony ; when, from the limited extent of 
the two, one would be sufticient for the 
superintendance of both? Now, as the 
executive government of Ireland had no 
wish whatever to multiply the number of 
appointments under the Bill, or to subject 
the disturbed districts to any charge that 
was not absolutely necessary, his present 
object was, to remove any doubt of the 
nature before mentioned, to enable the 
lord-lieutenant to appoint a high magis- 
trate and one set of constables for the two 
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baronies, and to determine the proportion 
of expense which should be defrayed by 
each. This was the main object of the 
Bill which he was about to introduce, and 
he had therefore thought it expedient to 
take this opportinity of adding one or 
two clauses, requiring the magistrate and 
the constables to take certain oaths, which 
were set forth in the Bill. 

He felt, however, that the House had a 
right to require from him, when speaking 
in reference to a subject of so much im- 
portance tu the prosperity and happiness 
of the united kingdom as the internal 
tranquillity of Ireland, that he should in- 
form them what had been the proceeding 
adopted by the executive government of 
Ireland under the act of last session. He 
had the satisfaction of assuring the [louse, 
he had reason to believe that the passing 
of those acts had been atrended with bene- 
ficial] consequences. To the provisions of 
the Insurrection Act, it had not been, and 
he most sincerely hoped that it) would 
not be necessary to resort; and the Peace 
Preservation Bill had oniy been called 
into operation in one single instance, at 
the unanimous application of a most wu- 
merous and respectable meeting of the 
magistrates of the county of ‘Tipperary. 
The barony of Middlethird had been pro- 
claimed: he had every reason to believe, 
that, in the improved tranquillity of that 
district, and the returning habits of sub- 
ordination among the lower orders of the 
peasants, the inhabitants had ample com- 
pensation for the charge to which the ap- 
plication of the Bill had subjected them; 
but the good effects of it had been wit 
nessed, not merely within the narrow 
sphere to which its operation was noml- 
nally confined, but had induced the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring districts to 
unite, and to act with energy, for the pre- 
servation of the peace, in order that they 
might escape the tax which the Act 
would impose, if applied to their districts. 

He would take the liberty of adducing 
one proof of the veraci'y of bis statement. 
In one of the reports made by Mr. Wil- 
cox, the chief magistrate appomted in 
Middlethird, it was stated, that the house 
of a person resident in the barony of 
Clanwillan, had been attacked and robbed 
of arms. <A party of labourers, having @ 
suspicion of one of the parties concerned 
in the robbery, took measures for his. ap 
prehension ; and, headed by a man of the 
name of Flinn, pursued the rot/ber, and 
secured him. The man was identified, 
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and committed to Clonmel gaol. — The 
persons who apprehended him, declared 
they had done so, in order to keep the 
tax off their barony ; and that no outrage 
should be committed in their neighbour- 
hood, which would not be followed by 
their best exertions to bring the perpetra- 
tors of it to justice. Here was a combi- 
nation, singular to be found in its nature, 
but most beneficial in its consequences—a 
combination in support of the law of the 
Jand. 

He might mention, as another proof of 
the favourable efficacy of the measure, 
that there was not an enemy to the peace 
of Ireland, who did not cordially disap- 
prove of it. He hardly knew whether he 
should descend to notice the gross, and 
probably wilful misconceptions, which 
had been resorted to by evil and design- 
ing men, in order to bring the measure 
into disrepute. It had been asserted, that 
its object was to provide for the adherents 
of government, and to multiply the means 
of patronage: he begged the House to 
judge of the future intentions of govern- 
ment, not from the statements of its ene- 
mies, but from their conduct, to that in- 
stant in which the opportunity of exer 
cising their authority had occurred in the 
barony of Middlethird; the chief magis- 
trate selected was, he believed, above al] 
exception, and his appointment free even 
from the suspicion of any motives but the 
best. The constables were selected from a 
list of discharged non-commissioned officers, 
who could produce the strongest certificates 
of personal ability, good conduct and cha- 
racter. He defied, and he trusted should 
always be afle to defy, any imputation 
to raise suspicion, that the government of 
Ireland had so grossly deserted their duty, 
as to make the authority with which the 
House had entrusted them solely for the 
purpose of restoring tranquillity, directly 
or indirectly subservient to the extent of 
their political influence. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, “ That 
leave be given to bring ina Bill to amend 
the Act of the 54th Geo. 3, ¢. 131, to pro- 
vide for the better execution of the Jaws in 
Ireland, by appointing Superintending 
Magistrates and additional Constables in 
Counties, in certain cases.’’ 

_ Leave being given to bring in the Bill, 
it was accordingly presented, and read a 
first time. 


Hackney Coacnes Act AMENDMENT 


Bu.| Mr. Lushington rose, to move for 
(VOL. XXIX. ) 
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leave to bring ina Bill to amend the Act 
of last session respecting hackney coaches, 
from which considerable inconveniencies 
had arisen. He owed it to the Hlouse and 
to the public, to state some circumstances 
relative to this measure. When he en- 
tered on the etlice which he had the ho- 
nour to hold, he found that frequent appli- 
cation had been made by the commis- 
sicners of hackney-coaches, for the sanc- 
tion of government to better regulations 
for the hackney-coachmen. It was stated 
by the commissioners that 170 licences 
were vacant, and that the horses were in 
a most wretched state, and the coaches in- 
tolerably dirty belonging to those which 
were used. This was entirely owing to 
the frauds practised by the drivers on the 
coach-masters. The commissioners were 
asked, what could be done? They cone 
sulted the hackney-coach masters, and 
the act which passed last session was the 
result of their suggestions. A correspond- 
ence of some Jength had lately taken 
plece on the subject, and the result was, 
that it was admitted on all hands that 
there was no way but to repeal the clause 
of the act which respected the giving of 
tickets, and hereafter to introduce some 
measure which should be more fully con- 
sidered. This clause repealed, all that 
would be left would be the clauses limit- 
ing the number of persons to be carried in 
the coaches, and authorizing the commis- 
sioners to grant licences for hackney-cha- 
riots. At a future period of the session 
he might, perhaps, propose further regu- 
lations; at present he would merely move, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Act of the 54th Geo. 3, Ce 
147, for the better regulation of drivers 
of licensed hackney coaches; for explain- 
ing and amending an Act passed inthe 48th 
year of his present Majesty, relating to 
hackney-coaches; and for authorizing the 
licensing of a limited number of hackney- 
chariots.” 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Property Tax.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having moved the reading 
of the order of the day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Grenfell wished not to oppose the 
motion, but to make a few observations on 
a question of much importance connected 
with it. The right hon. gentleman bad 
last night admitted that the Property Tax 
Act would expire on the 5thof April. If 
there was any intention to renew it, it be- 
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hoved every gentleman to give the subject 
his most serious attention. His only ob- 
ject in rising was to state, that if the Act 
should be renewed, he trusted it would 
contain some provision to temper its seve- 
rity, and particularly its inquisitorial cha- 
racter, which pressed as hard upon the 
feelings of the people as the tax itself did 
on their pockets. He would also recom- 
mend, in the event of arenewal of ihe Act, 
that some provision should be introduced 
to render the tax less unequal, and in con- 
sequence less unjust in its operation, He 
alluded to ihe scale of contribution. What 
he meant was, that persons in the middle 
classes of life, who possessed an income 
from two hundred to five hundred pounds, 
should not be subject to the same per 
centage as persons whose income amount- 
ed to ten, twenty, or filty thousand pounds. 
There was another desirable thing, of 
minor, but yet of considerable importance, 
and that was, that some restraint should 
be imposed, either by way of oath or pe- 
nalty, which should secure individuals 
from the exposure of their incomes by 
the commissioners. It was a matter of 
great surprise to him, that no such provi- 
sion existed in the present Act. In this 
latter observation he begged not to be by 
any means understood to refer to the com- 
missioners for the general purposes of the 
Act, who had discharged their duty with 
so much honour to themselves, but to 
those who carried into effect its details; 


Army Extraorpinartes.] The order 
of the day was then read; and the ac- 
count of the bills of exchange drawn for 
the extraordinaries of the army having 
been referred to the committee, the Speaker 
left the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was not aware that it would be ne- 
cessary for him at the present moment to 
enter into any statement with respect to 
the vote which he was about to propose, 
any further than to say, it was to supply 
the amount of bills drawn for army extra- 
ordinaries. Should any explanations, 
however, be required, he should be very 
happy to afford them. He moved, “ That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that a 
sum, not exceeding eight millions, be 
granted to his Majesty, towards making 
good the amount of bills of exchange 
drawn upon the lords commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury for the extraordinary 
expenses of the army, and which have 
been paid out of money issued to the pay- 
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master of the forces, between the 24th 
day of December 1813 and the Ist day of 
November 1814.” 

Mr. Tierney thought it highly extra. 
ordinary that the right hon. gentleman 
should call on the committee to vote so 
large a sum as $,000,0001. simply on the 
ground that he wanted it, without any ex- 
planation whatever. He was far from 
wishing to throw any difficulties in the 
way of government, but it ought to 
be remembered by the committee, that 
9,000,000/. had been voted for the same 
purpose last year, of which no account 
had been given, except the simple one 
that it had been expended. Every body 
knew that the army extraordinarics em- 
braced a number of subjects, of which 
the details might and ought to be given, 
But this 9,000,000/. it seemed was gone, 
and it was now succeeded by a proposition 
for 8,000,0001. more, which, added to the 
vote of credit, made a sum of above 
20,000,C00/. of the public money, of the 
expenditure of which parliament actually 
knew nothing ! Was it decent (he did not 
use the word invidiously) to treat the 
House thus? If, without giving any fur- 
ther information, the right hon. gentle- 
man proceeded, he dared to say he would 
carry his point, but he must protest 
against the proceeding as highly indeco- 
rous. There was another point also on 
which he had last night understood the 
right hon. gentleman to say he would 
enter into a detailed statement, namely, 
our subsidiary agreements with the conti- 
nental powers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no other motive than the convenience 
of the committee for abstaining from 
making any observations prior to bis mo- 
tion. He was neither unwilling nor un- 
prepared to afford all the explanation 
which the honourable gentleman desired. 
The honourable gentleman had said that 
the sum moved fur was of great magni- 
tude. Certainly it was; of so consider- 
able magnitude, when combined with the 
votes to which parliament had already 
come on the same subject, that nothing 
but the extraordinary circumstances which 
were in the recollection of all who heard 
him, could account for the amount. He 
had conceived that it would be more con- 
venient to the committee to abstain from 
details until the accounts should be on the 
table, by which they would be minutely 
explained: but he had no objection to 
proceed at present, and make a general 
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statement of the whole. Ile repeated, that 
when the great amount of our military 
expenses was considered, nothing could 
justify that expenditure but the result. 
He was perfectly aware, that unless he 
were able to shew (as shew he could with 
perfect ease) that, if parliament had not 
entrusted to his Majesty’s ministers the 
mighty means which had been confided 
to them, the duke of Wellington would, at 
this moment, have been defending the 
frontiers of Portugal, and our allies have 
been pursuing a hopeless war, or have 
made a separate and inglorious peace, on 
the Vistula or the Oder, he should not be 
justified in proposing the vote of that 
evening. But, satisfied as he was that the 
events which had taken place could be 
proved to be the results of the liberality 
of the British Parliament, with as much 
Certainty as any thing could be proved 
that depended on the contingency of hu- 
man affairs, he had no difliculty or hesi- 
tation on the subject. ‘The accounts that 
had been laid on the table would show, that 
a sum nearly amounting to 19,000,0001. 
had been drawn this year by bills on the 
Treasury for Army Extraordinaries. He 
would state the places from which they 
had proceeded, the amount from each 
place, and subsequently their objects. 
Guernsey and Jersey, 24,0001.; Heligo- 
Jand, 46,000/.; Germany and the North 
of France, 1,411,000; Spain, Portugal, 
and the South of France, 8,612,000/.; Gib- 
raltar and the Mediterranean, 4,259,000. 
The two latter sums, amounting to little 
Jess than 13,000,000L, were the immediate 
consequence of the war in the Peninsula. 
The West Indies, $89,0001.; North Ame- 
rica, 3,112,000/.; South America, 233,000/. 
There were several other smaller sums, 
making a total of 18,900,000l. It would 
appear by the papers that our expenditure 
in the Peninusuia alone, including the sums 
drawn from other quarters, but applied to 
the same service, during the year amounted 
to at least 15.000,0004. ‘To all those who 
recollected the situation of things two 
years ago, nothing could be more obvious 
than that there was at that time a great 
Crisis in the afluirs of Europe. At the 
moment of the explosion of the war be- 
tween France and Kussia, it was clear, that 
whoever was the conqueror would remain 
master of the destinies of the world. Had 
the French emperor succeeded in his de- 
sign of subjugating Russia, England would 
have been the only nation in the world 
who could have withstood his arms ; if, 
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indeed, she could have stood alone amidst 
the general ruin. This appeared to those 
who at the time were entrusted with the 
conduct of British policy, a crisis in which 
all minor considerations must yield to the 
necessity of a most vigorous exertion. 
Nothing short of an expenditure, which 
might almost be called unlimited, and 
which was not calculated upon any former 
experience, was in fact adequate to the 
occasion. He well remembered an ex- 
pression made use of by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite at that period. When 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) in 
consequence of the view which his Ma- 
jesty’s government took of public affairs, 
submitted to parliament a plan of furnish- 
ing means of expenditure nearly uolimit- 
ed, and at the same time without pressing 
immediately on the country, the hon. 
gentleman exclaimed, “ There are large 
tunds provided ; I have no doubt we shall 
have vigorous war; and I dare say they 
will all be expended in one year.” The 
hon. gentleman was not disappointed— 
they had a vigorous war; and the world 
was not disappointed in the consequences : 
but in his calculation he was not equally 
happy: the funds, which the right hon. 
gentleman predicted would be expended 
in one year, have been found sufficient tor 
three years, even of such expenditure as 
we have lately seen. But to revert to 
his subject: In 1812, soon after the de- 
plorable catastrophe, which had placed 
him in his present office, by depriving the 
country of the services of one of the most 
virtuous and amiable of men, the duke of 
Wellington wrote to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, informing them that he found, 
whatever military force he possessed, he 
could not extend his operations without a 
much greater supply of money. Un- 
provided with this, he must remain chained 
to the posts which he then occupied, and 
to a defensive system, as he could not ad- 
vance to a distance from the supplies he 
received by sea; but he thought that if 
he could be furnished with about 100,000/, 
a month, he might be able to do much. 
His Majesty’s ministers undertook to atlord 
bim this supply under any inconvenience, 
and at whatever hazard. During the first 
year, they furnished him with money at 
about the rate of 150,000/. a mouta. In 
the last year this supply was considerably 
increased; and during the spring of the 
present year it was sometimes carried as 
high as 400,000, or 500,000/. a month, 
Of the money thus remitted from this 
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country to the duke of Wellington abont 
3,300,000l. was in specie, besides 410,000. 
in specie imported from South America, 
(a part of which, however, had since been 
sent io Canada) so that asum of not much 
less than 4,000,000/. had been furnished 
in specie for the use of the British army. 
To all this was to be added large sums 
drawn by bills on the Treasury, which 
made the whole amount that which he had 
already stated. The fact was, that even 
with every aid that could be afforded him, 
it required all the profound skill and ad- 
mirable combination of our great com- 
mander to effect a movement of the British 
army through a country so exhausted as 
that in which it was to operate, and to 
furnish it with an al‘equate supply in its 
march. Having said so much of the exer- 
tions made by us in Spain and the South 
of France, he wou'd proceed, in com- 
pliance with the hint of the hon. gentle- 
man, to explain those engagements with 
our allies, to which, in some degree, was 
attributable the glorious success of the 
campaign in the North. Many of these 
engagements had already received the 
sanction of parliament, as would appear 
by the papers on the table. By the treaty 
of Chaumont, the British government 
agreed to advance to Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, the sum of 5,000,000L. for the 
year 1814, if the war should last the 
whole year; if not, then a proportionate 
payment of two months was to be allowed 
to Austria and Prussia after the signature 
of peace, and of four months to Rassia, to 
assist the troops of those nations to retuen 
to their respective countries, The whole 
of the moaey which we bad thus stipulated 
to pay, had been discharged, with the ex- 
ception of a sum for the Russian fleet, re- 
specting which some difficulty had arisen, 
that had been referred to the adjustment 
of his uoble friend at Vienna.—[ Mr. Tier- 
ney inquired the amount of that sum. ]— 
The sum remaining in doubt was not very 
consideral:le, about 100,000/. more or less. 
To Austria and Prussia we had paid 
970,000. each, their proportion for seven 
months of the third of the 5,000,0001. ; 
to Russia 1,250,000. ; to Sweden 500,0001. 
for five months subsidy for the war; and 
300,0001. being three months allowance 
for the return of the Swedish troops to 
Sweden; 10,000 Danes had also been 
subsidized, according to the treaty on the 
table of the House, and 150,000/. had been 
paid to Denmark in consequence. By a 
treaty, long since laid on the table of the 
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House, it was stipulated that 400,000/. 
should be received annually by his Sicilian 
majesty to the end of the war. The pro- 
portion had been paid. He had recently 
explained the nature of our pecuniary ene 
gagemeuts with Portugal and Spain. For 
some years we had made Portugal a formal 
allowance of 2,000,000/. annually, partly 
paid in money, and partly furnished in sup- 
plies. Of that sum we had paid Portugal the 
proper proportion for the service of her 
troops in the present year, and four months 
allowance for their return. With Spain, 
we had no such regular agreement, but 
we had advanced 1,000,000/. a year to the 
aid of the Spanish armies, of which we 
had paid Spain her proportion, together 
with the allowance for the return of her 
troops. We had also afforded consider- 
able assistance to the Spanish government, 
| in advances of supplies, which it had been 
agreed to consider as a loan, for which 
that govern:nent was still indebted to us, 
The only remaining article was a subsi- 
diary corps of 15,000 Hanoverians, placed 
originally under the command of the 
crown prince of Sweden, and now garri- 
soning the towns of the Netherlands. We 





| had only, however, paid half the expense 
(of these troops since the month of July, 
; and even that would eventually be repaid. 
i The right hon. gentleman here recapitu- 
| lated the various sums, and stated that the 
_ total was samewhat less than 7,300,000, 
| Towards the defraying these subsidiary 
| payments, parliament had first granted the 
sum of 4,200,000/. and afterwards granted 
three millions more, by way of vote of 
credit, falling only one hundred thousand 
pounds short of the payments. He had 
entered into this detail, though it was not, 
stricily speaking, connected with whiat 
was more immediately before the House. 
He had no reason to believe that the de- 
ficiency would, when the accounts of the 
whole of the army extraordinaries were 
made out more completely, differ mate- 
rially from the sum which he had stated 
to them as arising from the bills drawn 
on the Treasury alone. It would be, he 
believed, made good by about two mil- 
lions more than the vote of eight millions, 
which he should immediately propose. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know from the 
right hon. gentleman, whether he 1n- 
cluded the two millions in the votes of 
nineteen millions, or whether it was to be 
in addition to them ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
included the two millions in the nineteen 
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millions. Some further deficiency might 


perhaps occur; but so far as he could 
judge, the further sum of ten millions 
would ve about equal to the whole of the 
deficiency of the army extraordinaries, 
Having stated these particulars to the 
House, he had only further to observe, 
that however extraordinary the result of 
our military operations had been, how- 
ever much they had to congratulate them- 
selves on the state of the country, and al- 
though retrenchments to a considerable 
extent had been already made, and would 
be made to a greater extent hereafter, 
yet the circumstances in which the coun- 
try was placed, rendered it still necessary 
to cajl for fresh exertions. A consider- 
able saving in our expenses had been al- 
ready effected. They were at present 
two millions a month less than they were 
last year. This led him to hope, that 
whenever the unfortunate contest with 
America was brought to a close, such a 
reduction of our charges would take place, 
as would place our expenses within our 
means. At present, however, the coun- 
try must certainly look for a continuation 
of great exertions. The House, and the 
public, who bad borne, for so many 
years, the extraordinary charges called 
for by the operations which had led to 
such great and glorious results, would not 
surely forbear to continue them, when 
they became necessary to enable them to 
reap the benefit of the sacrifices they had 
already made: and they would, he had 
no doubt, be ready, as far as in their 
power, to make every exertion which the 
situation of the country might still de- 
mand, 

Mr. Tierney regretted to hear this call 
upon the country for fresh exertions, after 
the very great exertions which they had 
already made. So far from the statement 
which they had heard from the right hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer being at 
all satisfactory to him, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that he would not vote 
for the sum wanted, without a more dis- 


tinct explanation than that which had | 


been given. 
right hon. gentleman had made to them, 
he dared to say was correct as far as it 
went; but, without the necessary docu- 
mental explanations, he could not consider 
himself as justified in giving his vote. It 
would seem that government thought they 
had nothing more to do, at any time, than 
to ask for a grant of money without pro- 
ducing any accounts, merely because the 
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usual time was not arrived for meking out 
these accounts. If this practice were suf- 
fered to be continued, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that there would be an end to 
every thing like investigation. ‘Ihe House 
now knew distinctly what the meaning of 
ministers was, when they called on them 
for great exertions. This language had 
been so often used in the course of the for- 
mer war, that its import was now fully ap- 
preciated. Whenever the House ventured 
to repose any confidence in ministers, 
they seemed perfectly disposed to carry 
the power reposed in them to the utmost 
extent. He thought that government had 
dealt somewhat unfairly by them; minis 
ters seemed to imagine, that they might 
enter into any engagements to any ex- 
tent, without ever taking the sense of par 
liament on the subject; and that these en- 
gagements would be afterwards ratified a3 
things of course by the House, although 
it had never had an opportunity of know- 
ing, previously, any thing of the matter. 
The right hon. gentleman might have in- 
formed the House of all those particulars 
which he had communicated to them that 
night, before the end of last session; for, 
as far as he could collect from the dates 
detailed to them, there was nothing which 
was not known before the 30th of July. 
In return for the confidence placed in 
government by the House, they thought 
they had nothing to do but to lead them 
on in the dark, and to act exactly as they 
pleased. When the necessity for making 
greater exertions in the prosecution of the 


| war in the Peninsula had been formerly 


suggested, and when a noble lord retired 
froin his situation in the government, be- 
cause the war was not prosecuted on a 
sufficiently extensive scale, ministers then 
contended, that it was impossible to in- 
crease the expenditure ; and yet, without 
the knowledge of parliament, ministers 
had now embarked on a sea of expenses, 
As a member of parliament, it was utterly 
impossible for him to vote a sum of this 
magnitude, without knowing better why 
he was veting it. The House seemed now 
but too much disposed to vote enormous 
sums of money as mere matters of course. 
When he first came into that House as a 
member of parliament, more ado was 
made on Mr. Pitt’s proposing five or six 
hundred thousand pounds, than now, when 
they were asked for 15 or 2O millions. 
He had the less hesitation in opposing the 
present vote, as, by so doing, he could no 
longer be said to interfere with the pro- 
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gress of the war. It could not be now 
urged, that by opposing ministers, he was 
palsying government—that we were now 
in a great and momentous crisis. The 
crisis was now determined. Ministers, 
however, thought they had only to say, 
“ we want eight millions at present ; there 
is no occasion for asking any further ques- 
tions about it now, you shall have an op- 
portunity of talking when we want two 
millions more by-and-bye, and you ought 
to vote without farther information than 
what has been given to you.” He was 
ready to say, that he had no doubt the 
right hon, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had given them all the information 
in his power; but he wished a more de- 
tailed statement than that which he had 
received. This matter ought to be tho- 
roughly investigated by the committee, 
How, he would ask, were we to go on 
with the American war? They had got 
the alarming word ¢ great exertions ;’ this 
Was a very vague expression: what one 
might think very handsome, another 
might view in avery different light. Mi- 
nisters thought, because they called for 
money before Christmas, and the time 
was not arrived for making out the public 
accounts, that the House must at once 
vote the money. Before, however, he 
had had an opportunity of entering into a 
critical examination of the grounds on 
which ministers demanded this sum, he 
could not consent to give his vote for it. 
The House must be infatuated, if, with 
the prospect of another war before them, 
they continued to repose this sort of unli- 
mited confidence in ministers. Lither 
from error, or a love of concealment, they 
had kept the House completely in the 
dark ;—they might have given the whole 
of the information of this night, before the 
close of last session. He understood from 
the right hon. gentleman, that 75,000 men 
ought to be kept up on the continent; he 
understood also that a certain quantity of 
troops were to be kept up; but then he 
did not understand if the troops kept up 
were partly to be composed of Hanove- 
rians.—(‘ Yes,’ from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, across the table.] Why, 
then, he wasto understand that they did— 
then the 15,000 Hanoverian troops were 
not to be paid by this government, but by 
Hanover. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that one half of the expense of these 
troops was only to be advanced by this 
countyy, and that half was alterwards to 
be repaid, 
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Mr. Tierney asked what security they 
had for the repayment? The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not con. 
tented with asking him to place confidence 
in himself, now wished him to place 
confidence in the Chancellor of the Hano- 
verian Exchequer also. So then, under 
this blessed treaty, until the repartition of 
Europe was completed, [lanover, which 
had been made a kingdom, and was to 
gain a great accession of territory, was to 
have the whole of the benefit without 
being at any of the expense. In order 
that Hanover should be made a kingdom 
and gain an accession of territory, Eng- 
Jand was to pay for it. Did the right hon. 
gentleman mean to say that Hanover had 
no funds of its own? If he was rightly in- 
formed, there was a considerable sum 
standing in this country in the name of 
the Regency of Hanover, Did the right 
hon. gentleman mean to say, then, that all 
this expense was to be borne by this 
country for Hanover? Every farthing 
which was now voted must be supplied by 
direct taxes; for the House were very 
much mistaken, indeed, if they supposed 
that every farthing which they voted had 
not to be made good in that way. Han- 
over was to be the gainer, but England 
the payer. Livery expense of every state 
whatever, was, one would think, to be 
borne by this country. If Russia chose 
to send her ships of war here, we were to 
pay her for her men of war remaining in 
our harbours. He would ask the flouse, 
if the time did not seem to be now arrived, 
when it became necessary to watch with 
the utmost vigilance over our future ex- 
penditure? He only asked the House to 
suspend payment of the sums demanded 
from them ull they had the proper docu- 
ments, because, if they did notact in this 
manner, they would have no check for ime 
proper payments in future. With respect 
to the present vote he should observe, that 
he conceived the bills drawn on the Trea- 
sury formed the smallest part of the army 
extraordinaries. He wished to ask, there- 
fore, if the whole of the army extraor- 
dinaries were included in the sum of 19 
millions, the sum now on the table, and if 
this included all payments whatever to 
the troops? [The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer answered across the table in the 
aflirmative.] Then he was to understand 
that this included every thing that had 
been incurred up to the period he was 
speaking. He was glad that was the case. 
‘The House seemed to hear demands of 
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millions made upon them with a com- 
placency which shewed that they were 
great lovers of their country: on this 
subject their nerves seemed to be strong 
enough for any thing. All he asked was, 
that they would not vote that money away 
in such a manner as to encourage repeti- 
tion of what they had witnessed, To 
shew their confidence in ministers, the 
House gave them a vote of credit, beyond 
which they had no right to pay one single 
sixpence without receiving the approba- 
tion of parliament. During the last session 
of parliament, ministers knew they were 
going on ina career which would lead to 
a great excess over the vote of credit, and 
yet they had kept parliament entirely in 
the dark. Though peace had been the 
result of the operations in which the 
country was embarked, vet that was no 
reason why he should ask no questions 
respecting the manner in which the ex- 
penditure was incurred, He would contend 
that there would be an end of all the 
functions of parliament, if they agreed to 
vote this eight millions without inquiring 
further for what they were voting. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
conceived the sums now asked, with those 
formerly voted, would be sufficient to 
cover every head of Army Extraordinaries. 
Having given an answer to what he might, 
he hoped without oflence, call the per- 
tinent part of the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman, he would next notice some 
other particulars which the right hon. 
gentleman had, in his opinion, alluded to 
with less propriety. Tle had said, that it 
was extraordinary parliament should be 
now called to make good what was not 
communicated to them during the last 
session, although then known to ministers. 
Now, he would say that every one of the 
measures adopted by ministers had been 
previously communicated to parliament, 
and had received their sanction, except 
that small portion of them which related 
to Hanover. The right hon. gentleman 
seemed to think it no excuse for the Trea- 
sury that it was impossible for them to do 
otherwise than they did. 

Mr. Tierney said, it might be impossible 
for the right hon. gentleman to account 
for the whole of the 10 millions at the 
present moment, but it was not impossible 
for him to give an account of a certain 
proportion of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that what he asked was to have the arrear 
already incurred defrayed. | Whcther 
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this money should be accounted for satis. 
factorily or not, it must be defrayed at 
the public expense. He trusted that 
they would be able to account satisfac- 
torily for every farthing intrusted to them ; 
but at all events, whatever censure might 
fall on themselves, the burden would not 
the less fall on the public. The question 
of merit or demerit was still open to the 
House, The right hon. gentleman had 
asked why Hanover did not pay her own 
troops? The fact was, that we employed 
Hanoverian troops exactly in the same 
manner as we employed any other sub- 
sidiary troops, for our own purposes, and 
not for the purposes of the government of 
Hanover. Hanover would undoubtedly 
pay its own forces, when its own interest 
was concerned. No states but the four 
great powers were called on to make any 
exertions for the maintenance of such a 
force as was thought adequate for the 
common purpose. Had Hanover been 
called on to produce its contingent, it 
would no doubt have done so; but it had 
no more been called on than many other 
powers; some of which, as Bavaria for 
instance, were much more able than Han- 
over to keep up a large military establish- 
ment. He thought he had already suffi- 
ciently explained the reason why Hanover 
was made a kingdom. ‘This was a point 
with which this country had no concern 
whatever. ‘The resoiution was taken 
without consulting this country, or any of 
his Majesty’s advisers here. The resolu- 
tion was formed by the principal powers 
of Germany, as it was thought the titles of 
electors could no longer be retained with 
any degree of propriety. Surely, when 
there was no longer any emperor to elect, 
there could be no use for electors! Whe- 
ther the powers of Germany chose to be 
called grand dukes or kings, or by any 


‘other title, this country had no concern 


with it: this much with respect to the 
point of Hanover. He was rather a little 
surprised to hear the right hon. gentleman 
speak in the way he did about the Russian 
ships which had been in our harbours, 
and had co-operated with our own navy. 
This country bad been so struck with the 
confidence reposed in us by Russia, of 
placing its fleet at our disposal at the time 
it took place, that he believed there was 
no sum which we would pay with greater 
pleasure than that which was demanded 
for the Russian fleet. 

Mr. Baring thought, that if Hanover was 
to acquire considerable accessions, she 
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ought to contribute to the expense of the 
acquisition, But be wished to draw the 
attention of the House to the subject more 
immediately before them, the army ex- 
traordinaries. Here, he confessed, it would 
not much aid his purpose, even if he had 
the details which his right hon. friend 
had asked for; for when they did come, 
they were always so little satisfactory, 
and so insufficient for any purpose of ex- 
planation, that it was almost immaterial 
when they were laid on the table of the 
House. They would merely shew that 
there was drawn by Mr. Commissary 
Such-a-one bills for 30 many millions on 
the Treasury, and so many by another ; 
but the House were never acquainted with 
the real nature of the expenditure. A 
great many sums, for instance, were drawn 
in the Mediterranean which were ex- 
pended in Spain, the place from which 
the bills were drawn throwing thus no 
light on the place or nature of the expen- 
diture. Not only were the House unac- 
guainted with the nature of the expen- 
diture, but he would venture to say that 
his Majesty’s ministers were themselves 
unacquainted with it; for no man, he 
believed, in any department under go- 
vernment, knew any more than the 
House, when they were told that so much 
was drawn in one quarter, and so much in 
another. The fact was, that noaccount of 
military expenditure since 1807 had been 
audited. There was not only no account 
before this House, but there was no ac- 
count before any department of govern- 
ment, of any expenditure in the Medi- 
terranean, the Peninsula, or America, for 
the last seven or eight years, which was 
audited.—[Hear! from the ministerial 
bench. ] He was happy to hear the cheer- 
ing of the gentlemen opposite, as he trust- 
ed they would be able to afford the ex- 
planation which he wanted; and it was 
his intention, therefore, to move for these 
accounts up to the period when they were 
audited. He thought he might venture 
to say, that not one account of the expen- 
diture in the Peninsula was audited. The 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
finances was possessed of as little infor- 
mation as the House. He wished to call 
the attention of the House to the enormous 
abuses in the expenditure in the Penin- 
sula. He alluded to the manner in which 
the expenditure was made in the Penin- 
sula. It was true the results had been 


great, but the country were not to consider 
those results alone, or the hero who was 
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so justly the pride of the country. It was 
the duty of the House to stand between 
the examination of these accounts and 
abuses. The House ‘should rather feel 
themselves under a necessity of guarding 
against any impressions of that kind. It 
was not to that great man, however, but 
to the conduct of the persons under whose 
care the commissariat was placed, that he 
objected to it. ‘The supplies were furnished 
in different parts of Spain, principally by 
muleteers, and persons of a similar de- 
scription, who provided cattle and mules 
for transportand otherwise; and they were 
paid in this manner: they received a 
certificate of the service, stating that so 
much had been performed, and that so 
much was due to them. This was the 
manner in which all payments were made. 





| Now let any gentleman suppose, if a 
| Spanish army was in the midst of the 
mountains of Wales, and was to give 
Spanish certificates to the Welsh moun- 
taineers for what was furnished to them, 
and consider what the consequence would 
be. The certificates were sold at a dis- 
count of from 50 to 60 percent. If the 
House were to appoint a committee to exa- 
/mine into this matter, they would find 
that the persons furnishing had not re« 
' ceived more than one third of what was 
paid by the public. The real nature of 
the transaction was this; the commissaries, 
or their friends, paid the certificates: a 
certain description of sharks followed the 
army, who bought up this paper from these 
poor fellows. Enormous fortunes had in 
this way been made in Spain. If a com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire into 
this, it would be found that he was not 
overstating the discount, when he called 
it50 per cent. He had seen a letter in 
which it was stated at 55 per cent. On 
the 2sth of October last, it was at 25 per 
cent. ; andthe commissary paper at Lisbon 
at $ and 9J. per cent. discount. He would 
put it to the Committee, what any govern- 
mentcould be about, when, year alter year, 
they suffered things to go on in this manner, 
and allow the public money to be so 
squandered away. He knew it would be 
said, there was a difficulty of procuring 
specie; but if specie had been procured 
at Lisbon, or any where else, the people 
would have given for one-third of a dollar 
what the country would have to pay 4 
dollar for. The Committee would observe, 
that it was the system itself which occa- 
sioned the difficulties. Ten millions were 
paid for what could have been obtained 
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for four or five millions. Even now, with 
the means of getting as much specie as 
could be wished for, as, for the last twelve 
months, it had been nearly at par, and 
there was a great demand for bills on 
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was continued, and the paper was at a 
great discount. Every practice had been 
resorted to to check this currency 
and to vilify it. Ele never had had any 
concern with it himseif, but be had seen a 
letter from a person engaged in carrying 
on this business, siating that be could buy 
this paper at 30, 25 and 271 per cent. dis- 
count; but it was so hazardous a matter, 
that he did not like to engage deeply in 
it, ‘There were many forgeries, and there 
Were no means of carrying the paper to 
persons in office for the purpose of being 
verified. ‘The public thus suthered all the 
effects of a depreciation arising from this 
cause, for a want of appointing proper 
offices for verification. At Bourdeaux the 
discount upon government paper was also 
great; and it was the general persuasion of 
of all persons acquainted with the subject, 

that great fortunes must have been made 
in the way he had described: he could 
quote no particular instances; but from 
the nature of the transactions, and from 
the dispositions of men, it must inevitably 
be so. Where there were the means of 
obtaining money, the opportunity would 
not be lost. ‘The fault was, that the agents 
of government did not procure specie at 
Lisbon, Cadiz, or some other Jarge cities, 
at adiscount certainly, butnot so enormous 
as under the mode that had been adopted, 
and with the additional security, that those 
into whose hands the bills passed would 
be aware of their value. Ignorant peasants 
and muleteers, who could not read, were 
not very good judges of the actual worth 
of a bill upon the British Treasury, It 
was obvious, that at some time or other the 
House must appoint a committee; and 
when it was nominated, Mr. Baring said 
he would undertake to establish in evi- 
dence all that he had stated. Of the dif- 
ficulty of examining the accounts in a sa- 
tisfactory manner, after so long a period 
had elapsed, he spoke at some length, and 
observed, under such a system it was not 
a matter of surprise that government should 
be imposed upon, Yet the same thing 
Was now going on in America. He thought 
it might be expedient to appoint a com- 
Mittee to audit the accounts annually. 

The war in Spain had commenced in 1808, 
and it was not till 1813 that a person was 
(VOL, XXIX. ) 


, sent out to audit the accounts. 
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The indi- 
vidual sent was a very respectable man, 
but he believed not very fit for the busi- 


ness which he was directed to perform. 


| He had understood the commissaries in 
Cadiz, Lisbon ‘and Gibraltar, this practice | 


| accounts to him, 


paper, | 


in their 
and that he found it not 
only dificult, but impossible to bring them 
to book. While the nght hon. gentleman 


the Peninsula had refused to give 


exhorted them to look the expenditure of 
-the country boldly in the face, he hoped 





he would look these gentlem+n in the face, 
and that he, or at le the House, would 
see their accounts c} ) examined, 

Mr. Gordon wished to Call the attention 
of the commitiee to a point in which the 
honour and character of the nation were 
concerned, The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had asserted in his speech 
that this country was now paying half 
the war subsidy to Sicily, in consideration 
of ber still being at war with Naples. 
Was not Great Britain in a state of amity 
with that kingdom; and if so, upon what 
system of policy was it that she was to 
pay a subsidy to Sicily, to carry on hosti- 
lities with a power with whom she herself 
was at peace? This contradiction required 
some explanation. It seemed indeed as 
‘'f Ministers were very anxious to get rid 
of the public money, when they squan- 
dered it on such paradoxical schemes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the part of the subsidy in ques- 
tion was not paid merely in conside- 
ration of her being at war with Naples, but 
in consequence of an agreement to con- 
tinue the payment of half the subsidy 
stipulated by treaty, until the Congress of 
Vienna should fix the extent of the domi- 
nion of the kingdom of Sicily. With re- 
spect to the suggestion of the necessity of 
the appointment of a committee to audit 
public accounts, if a committee could have 
pointed out the proper remedy, it would 
long ago have been adopted. Mr. Pitt, 
the Speaker, the marquis of Lansdowne, 
and the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bankes), had all given unwearied attention 
to this subject, but none had been able to 
remedy the evil. He did not think that 
in the present instance there was much to 
meet complaint, for three of the commis- 
saries general had already transmitted 
their accounts to England, and the fourth 
had sent them to the auditor in the Penin- 
sula, appointed to examine commissariat 
accounts upon the spot. He was well 
aware that great frauds might have been 


committed under the appearance of regu- 
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lar vouchers; but no pains had been spared 
to detect them, and where suspicion ex- 
isted, to sift the subject thoroughly. 
Whatever opinion the hon. gentleman 
might entertain of the persons forming the 
commissariat department, the country was 
undoubtedly greatly indebted to such of 
them as discharged their duty with dili- 
gence and iidelity. Guilt might be found 
perhaps among them, but it was not fair 
to make them all objects of suspicion ; he 
was sure that many would willingly lend 
their aid to strigetge garb of wuth from 
falsehood, and to @@parate the innocent 
from the guilty.* “Fhe hon. geutleman did 
not seem ta be aware of the great diffi- 
culty of obtaining specie at al] times, and 
in all situations: it was found inevitaby 
necessary to resort to some negociable 
government paper, although the agents 
had been strictly charged to lose no op- 
portunity of procuring the more substan- 
tial substitute, To this country one of 
the most satisfactory parts of the great 
result was, that the exchange had of late 
been constantly improving: nothing 
could more strongly prove the invincible 
vigour and activity of British commerce, 
even under all the disadvantages resulting 
from a considerable part of our popula- 
tion having left this country for France, 
on excursions of pleasure, as well as from 
the great expenditure of the government. 
In the contest with America, there was at 
least one satisfaction, that this issue of 
government paper, so much complained 
of, need not take place, since we could 
procure a quantity of specie adequate to 
the wants of our army. There yet re- 
mained due on account of the Spanish 
war, between 7 and 8 millions of dollars, so 
far as appeared by the last estimates trans- 
mitted, but which might prove incom- 
plete. 

Mr. Baring again asserted, that the 
mode of payment in the Peninsula had 
opened a wide door for plunder and pecu- 
lation. The way a commissary could 
avail himself of this was plain. Having 
hired mules at a dollar per day, it was easy 
to send a man to purchase the certificates 
of service with which the owner of 
them was paid, This, in most cases, could 
be effected for about one-third of their 
value; and the commissary would have a 
good document to shew, one that he (Mr. 
Baring) dared to say would not be scrupled 
at Somerset-house. This gentleman, pos- 
sessed of these vouchers, might sit down 
in any county of England, with a fortune 
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of half a million, and still be considered 
one of those immaculately virtuous cha- 
racters to whom the right hon. gentleman 
had alluded. He meant to reflect on no 
individual, and was anxious not to appear 
to do so on sir R. Kennedy, a gentleman 
whom he well knew, and knew to be a 
man of unblemished honour; but he 
thought it would be prudent in ministers 
to make the gentlemen of the commissariat 
give in their accounts belore they made 
them knights and baronets. He again 
contended, that none of the accounts con- 
nected with the war on the Peninsula bad 
been passed, This dilatoriness he con- 
trasted with the promptitude which marked 
the East India Company’s system; they 
had the accounts of the expenditure in 
their Indian wars investigated and settled 
with the utmost correctness and regula. 
rity. As the right bon. gentleman had 
treated the Liouse with a quotation from 
Mr. Burke, he would give him one in res 
turn. Speaking of the system of auditing 
public accounts, he said—* I would as 
soon think of attacking the prerogative of 
the crown as the officers of the Treasury, 
by introducing any rational mode of au- 
diting the public accounts.” The whole 
difficulty arose from the opposition made 
by the officers of the Treasury to secure 
their trumpery fees. 

Mr. Rose entered into a short bistory of 
what had been done during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, and at a subsequent 
period, to facilitate the passing of the 
public accounts. ‘The first act on the 
subject he introduced under the auspices 
of Mr. Pitt; but, as the two auditors who 
were appointed under it had not sufficient 
power, the 34th of the King was passed, 
which provided for a detailed examina- 
tion of accounts. Under that act, a por- 
tion of the accounts of the American war, 
which had not been investigated, was 
audited ; and certain great military cha- 
racters, who held civil situations in Ame- 
rica, were obliged to give up very large 
sums, which, otherwise, they would have 
kept in their own pockets. This act had 
since been amended; and he believed it 
would be found very difficult to suggest 
any further improvement. If the hon. 
gentleman had done so, and his representa- 
tion had not beenattended to, he would have 
had a reason for complaint, which he 
could not now adduce. <A proper provi- 
sion was made for the persons in the com- 
missariat department. ‘The commissary- 
general wasallowed 5/, aday, and retired oa 
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half-pay ; and at the time the increase of 
salary took place, he told the gentlemen, 
(as he had sworn afterwards on a trial in the 
court of King’s-bench)—* Here is a fair 
remuneration for you, and if you put one 
pound beyond it in your pockets, I hope I 
shall see a halter put about your necks, or 
witness your punishment in the most exem- 
plary manner,” There was no protection 
afforded to persons who acted fraudu- 
lenily, as the hon. gentleman insinuated. 
Wherever a peculator was discovered, he 
was prosecuted ; and where accounts ap- 
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| seemed to take credit to himself for de- 
manding only eight millions. Now, he 
would ask, supposing, when he went out 
of the House, he was required to state for 
what this sum was required, what answer 
could he give? Was there a man among 
them, except the right hon. gentleman 
himself, who could give any more specific 
| reply than that it was to pay the expenses 
| of the army ? Would this be satisfactory ; 
or, would not their constituents require to 
be put a little in possession of the manner 
in which this enormous sum was to be ex- 





peared to be of a very intricate nature, |; pended? For his own part, he considered 


auditors were sent out to examine them 
on the spot. The honourable gentleman 
must himself know, that the accounts 
of Mr. Wigglesworth, who had been sent 
out to St. Domingo, were thus inspected 
by a relation of his own; auditors had in 
like manner been sent to diflerent parts of 
the West Indies, and to the Peninsula. 
The general reflections of the hon. gen- 
tleman were perfectly unfair. Ifhe knew 
any case that called for severity, let him 
state it distinctly, and it would be at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Baring acknowledged that Mr. 
Wigglesworth’s accounts were correctly 
settled ; but nine or ten years had elapsed 
first, and they ought to have been audited 
in as many days. ‘The accounts of the 
late sir Brook Watson, than whom a more 
upright man did not exist, were not au- 
dited at the present day. It was this 
system of procrastination of which he} 
complained. In no country in the world 
was business of this kind carried on in so 
slovenly a manner; and it was by sub- 
mitting to it that plundering and pecula- 
tion were encouraged. 

Mr. Bankes, after eulogising the exer- 
tions of the committee of national ex- 
penditure, proceeded to observe, that 
the auditors of the pablic accounts were 
embarrassed by the old forms of the Ex- 
chequer. He had represented this incon- 
venience to his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Rose), and proposed that the public ac- 
counts should be carried on in the same 
mode that was adopted by the first mer- 
cantile houses; but his suggestion was 
not attended to. 

Mr. Rose observed, that the old forms 


| it highly expedient that the increasing 
| expenses of the army should be brought 


under the view of the House with as little 
delay as possible, and in sucha shape as 
to admit of a clear and satisfactory expla- 
nation. Without this, it was impossible 
to put bounds to those excessive disburse- 
ments which had of late taken place. He 
held a paper in his hand, upon which he 
was desirous of putting a question to the 
right hon. gentleman; he alluded to an 
additional article in the treaty with Swe- 
den, which purposed to bear date Oc- 
tober 22, 1813, now nearly thirteen 
months ago, and yet this document had 
not been put into the possession of parlia- 
ment till within the Jast two or three days. 
He wished to know in what manner the 
right hon. gentleman could account for 
this extraordinary delay. And so with 
regard to another treaty ; he alluded to 
the supplement to the treaty of Chau- 
mont. This bore date the 23rd of June, 
and although the House sat till the 30ch 
of July, no intimation upon the subject 
had been given to them: they had never 
heard a word of it, as if his Majesty’s 
ministers were emulous to,postpone giving 
to the House that information, which, for 
every reason, it was important they should 
receive, till the latest possible period. 
The right hon. gentleman, no doubt, 
would be able to satisfy the House on 
these topics. It was with extreme diffi- 
culty that he could vote for granting such 
a sum as eight millions, without knowing 
any thing of the purposes for which it 
was intended, beyond the fact that it was 
for military expenses. He did not mean 
to cast any reflection upon the right hon. 





of the Exchequer couid not embarrass the | 
auditors, since the public accounts passed | 
the Exchequer before they were exas | 
mined by those gentlemen. | 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that the right. 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


gentleman; indeed, he knew not how he 
was to cast reflection, when he was in 
total ignorance of the way in which the 
disbursements were to be made ; neither 
could he praise the public oilicers, iuas- 
much as he knew not whether they had 
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done well or ill. He would be glad to 
know what the right hon. gentleman 
meant by the growing expenses of the 
military service, of which he had spoken? 
Did he aliude to the military system, as 
it now existed, or to the war that had 
gone by? Ii he meant the military now 
on foot, the proposition was somewhat in- 
telligible; but if he referred to expenses 
arising out of past events, there was no 
forming an idea of their magnitude. There 
was one other head upon which the right 
hon. gentleman had touched, which he 
could not but consider extraordinary: he 
alluded to the subsidy, in money, now paid 
to the king of Sicily. The right bon. gen- 
tleman had said, that we were bound to 
pay this money, because Sicily was not 
now at peace. This was certainly a novel 
doctrine. What, then, because the king 
of Sicily chose to be at war, perhaps with 
our nearest and dearest allies, we were 
bound to furnish him with the means of 
carrying on his schemes! For aught he 
knew, it was not improbable that, under 
such circumstances, the king of Sicily 
would find it advantageous to be always 
at war; his treasury might be enriched ; 
and taking the prodigality of England into 
consideration, he might be considered, 
upon the whole, as baving made a good 
bargain. At present, he was at war with 
Naples: whether this war was such as was 
entitled to the protection of the House, 
however, was a subject upon which they 
had yet to be informed. There was ano- 
ther part of the Chancellor of the J.xche- 
quer’s speech which called for explana- 
tion, The rizhthon. gentleman had stated, 
that of the 75,000 men to be kept on foot 
by this country, 15,000 were to be paid 
for by some other state. By whom this 
expense was to be borne, the House was 
in perfect ignorance. It was clear, how- 
ever, that it was not by Hanover; but be 
it by whom it might, it was to be hoped 
the expense would not eventually fall on 
Great Britain. While upon this topic, he 
could not help expressing a hope that 
Hanover would give us a little assistance, 
in return for the assistance which we had 
occasionally given her. ‘To revert to the 
expense of these 15,000 men—lTlolland, 
perhaps, was to bear the burthen. He 
hoped such might be the case; for he did 
not think it good for this country, or for 
the other powers of Europe, to which we 
had been in the practice of affording aid, 
that we should give them too much as- 
sistance, It was proper that they should 
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be called upon to do something to assist 
themselves, and not be led to depend too 
much upon us. He had now only to hope, 
that the right hon, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would answer the quéstions 
which he had proposed, as in the future 
debates on this subject, the information 
he required would be of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that with regard to the treaties which the 
right hon. gentleman had represented as 
being complete novelties in the House, it 
was chiefly his fault, and not that of mi- 
nisters, if he had not had earlier informa- 
tion. As to the treaty of Chaumont, the 
right hon. member might have recolleeted, 
that at the close of last session, lord Cas- 
tlereagh had explained its nature, and 
stated that its not being ratified was 
the cause of its not being then laid before 
the House. On the first day parliament 
had met this session, he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had been called upon by 
an hon. member near the right hon. gen- 
tleman, to give precisely the same ex- 
p'anation he had now produced. He, 
therefore, did not expect that any doubt 
would have remained respecting — the 
causes which had prevented the official 
appearance of that document before the ter- 
mination of the last session. Wath respect 
to the additional article of the treaty with 
Sweden, its contents bad been discussed 
during the course of the last session; and 
he thought it had been long in the pos- 
session of the House. He was surprised, 
he acknowledged, at finding, a short time 
since, that it bad not yet been laid on the 
table. However, as its provisions had 
been the subject of much public conver- 
sation, he was astonished the right hon. 
gentleman should assert his total ignorance 
on the subject. ‘There now remained 
only one topic, on which further explana- 
tion was expected from him. It was the 
part of the subsidy which was still paid to 
the king of Sicily. It should be recol- 
lected, that our engagement with that 
country was antecedent to all our treaties 
with the continental sovereigns, and there- 
fore of a different nature. Those which 
we had concluded with the powers of the 
north of Europe, had almost all been 
signed in 1812 and 1813. But the king 
of Sicily had, at a much earlier period, 
lost his Neapolitan dominions, and been 
driven from his continental capital, in 
consequence of his fidelity to us. It was 
on this ground that he was taken under 
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sritish protection, and his second kingdom 

was guarded by British troops. It was in 
1809 that a treaty to that effect was en- 
tered into with him, the provisions of 
which were of course different from 
our subsequent arrangements with other 
powers. We then bound ourselves to con- 
tinue the payment of the subsidy during 
the whole course of the war subsisting 
between him and France, as the latter had 
set up a rival king against him. Sicily 
was not yet freed from the consequences 
of such a war. She was no party to the 
present state of things. She had not ac- 
knowledged the legitimacy of the title of 
the king of Naples. The only power by 
which it had been as yet fully recognized, 
was Austria; and the king of Sicily felthim- | 
self justly entitled to receive the subsidy, 
until his claim to the kingdom of Naples | 
had been settled either by indemnity or re- | 
storation: then all payment on our part | 
would cease. Had we withdrawn our | 
protection from him at the time we signed | 
the treaty of Paris, how ungenerous would 
have been our conduct! We should have 
abandoned him without any security, who 
had incurred his losses and perils on our | 
account; for what would have prevented | 
the king of Naples from invading Sicily, 
had its shores no longer been lined with 
British warriors ? 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he was not in the 
House at the time when the substance of 
the supplementary treaty had been com- 
municated in the last session; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no rea- 
son to be surprised at his want of informa- 
tion, when he himse!f, as he had confess- 
ed, had not known that a treaty of the 
utmost importance to the country had not 
been laid before the House. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was not astonish- 
ed that his right hon. friend (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) should have been ignorant of the 
contents of a treaty which had not been 
delivered to the House till within the last 
few days. In this committee, many topics 
had been introduced relevant to the ori- 
ginal and important subject of discussion ; 
but none of those topics was of more spe- 
cial interest than the statement made by 
his hon. friend respecting the state of the 
audits. He would not, however, revert 
to these subjects; but he thought the right 
hon. gentleman must acknowledge, that 
he had left the House in complete igno- 
rance of the arrangement entered into 
with the king of Naples, eo nomine, whilst 
we were paying a subsidy to the king of 
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Sicily, who was at war with him. The 
right hon. gentleman maintained, that it 
was Austria alone who had entered into 2 
treaty, he should have said, not only of 
peace, but of alliance with the king of 
Naples. But he understood, that ministers 
had been parties to an engagement, by 
which they bound themselves, in case the 
king of Sicily should not accept the prof- 
fered indemnities for the kingdom of 
Naples, to leave him to his own resources 
and his fate. The circumstances in which 
we were placed, with respect to those two 
sovereigns, were remarkable; at peace 
with both of them, and yet paying the 
one to enable him to support the war 
which he waged with the other! If these 
things were concealed here, they were 
well known on the continent, where our 
conduct would be seen in its proper light. 
It should be remembered, that at the time 
the accession of the king of Naples was 
obtained, it was considered by every 
power engaged in the contest, as of the 
highest importance to the successof the war. 
Because the service had been performed, 
it should not be forgotten, nor the king 
of Naples treated with more indifference 
than when his alliance was wanted. The 
right hon. gentleman said, that the king 
of Sicily had forfeited his continental do- 
minions in our cause, and that we were 
therefore bound to protect him and _ his 
remaining kingdom. But how had we 
acquitted ourselves of that duty? How 
had we * protected’ the royal Sicilian 
family ? He had never been able to de- 
velope the mysteries in which the whole 
of the events which had taken place in 
Sicily were involved. He couid not ac- 
count for the manner in which the queen 
of Sicily—(it ought not to pass unnoticed, 
that ministers no longer added the title of 
king of Naples to that of king of Sicily) — 
had been deposed and exiled, a member 
of that very family which we had en- 
gaged to protect! If the right hon. gen- 
tleman was ignorant of these particulars, 
he regretted that his colleagues should 
not have communicated them to him. 
Before this vote was passed, however, 
which would sanction the continuance of 
the payment of a subsidy under the strange 
circumstances of the present, he thought 
the House should pause. Besides this, 
there was the maintenance of a British 
army in Belgium, which ought also to 
attract considerable attention. He would 
not now discuss the policy of the mea- 
sure, but inyuire into the probable expense 
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which it would entail upon the country. 
He had heard, that a survey had been 
taken of the barrier fortresses of Belgium, 
and an estimate made of the expense 
which would be required to place them 
in a state of defence. He had heard, that 
this estimate amounted to 14 millions, but 
certainly not less than ten. He wished 
to know whether such a survey had really 
been taken, such an estimate been 
made; whether there was any intention 
on the part of ministers to cal! upon the 
country to bear a share, or the whole of 
this expenditure? It was said, that the 
erection of Hanover into a kingdom, was 
a matter of total indifference to this coun- 
try: it might be so, if other circumstances 
were not attached to that event. It was 
said to have taken place in consequence 
of a general call, on the part of the Ger- 
man princes, on the Prince Regent, that 
he should assume the royal dignity in his 
father’s name. The right hon. gentleman 
had even treated the House with a tiny 
joke on the occasion, and he was so unused 
to this progeny of his brain, that he was 
busy with it, as a hen with one chicken. 
He had said that the title of elector had 
become ridiculous, because there was no 
one elected. In Germany there might 
have been a danger of electors without an 
elected: in this country, by a strange 
contrast, there were many elected without 
any electors. 
and kings of Germany on the Prince Re- 


gent, reminded him of the fabled assembly | 


of animals, in which a fox proposed that 
they should cease wearing tails; and the 


person of the mover being examined, it | 


was found that his own had been cut off. 
Thus, because the German sovereigns had | 
degraded themselves by accepting the | 
kingly dignities and titles which Buona- | 
parté had heaped upon them, they now 
wished to involve the Prince Regent in 
their own predicament, and eben him to 
their own level. But if the erection of | 


Hanover into a kingdom was a matter of | | 


-indifference to hiss country, the same was 
not the case with regard to the aggran- 
dizement of the Hanoverian territory. 
The more extensive that kingdom should 
become, the more likely it was to draw 
this country, at some future period, into a 
new continental war. He would be glad 
to know how the money, which was to be 
advanced for the support of the 15,000 
Hanoverian troops employed, was to be 
repaid. ‘That was a secret which the right 
hon. gentleman did not choose to tell. 
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But the right hon. gentleman might keep 
it to himself, provided he would assure 
the House that the sum in question would 
be paid by some continental power. But, 
if he shrunk from doing that, he should 
consider every farthing of the money 
which the House was now called upon to 
vote on that account, as entirely lost. 
With regard to an expression used by the 
right hon. gentleman, that future increased 
exertions should be made, he feared that 
ministers really began to feel their ne- 
cessity : they now acknowledged, tor the 
first time, that the contest with America 
(and the public were of the same opinion) 
was likely to plunge the country in fright- 
ful expense. We were unfortunately en- 
gaged in the war, and as it could not be 
terminated at once, it must be carried on. 
But he also thought that they had more 
than surmises on which to found their 
apprehensions that the war would grow 
exceedingly expensive. He thoug cht that 
they knew facts which justified their fears, 
and that they had not dealt fairly with 
the public in withholding their appear- 
ance. He believed that they had been 
for forty hours, or more, in possession of 





The call of the grand dukes | 


intelligence of a disastrous nature from 
' America, which they had shrunk from 
| communicating to the country. He un- 
derstood they had received sir George 
| Prevost’s account of the unfortunate failure 
at Piattsburgh, and believed that his sub- 
sequent retreat had been very disastrous 
in several points of view, although little 
loss might have been suffered in killed and 
wounded on the part of the enemy. 
Though on a former occasion he had taken 
' the defence of that oflicer, and bad urged, 
‘that no judgment should be formed upon 
his conduct until sufficient evidence should 
| be produced, it was not his wish to screen 
(him from any blame he might deserve. 
| He therefore called upon the right bon, 
| gentleman to state, why, being in posses- 
sion of sir George Prevost’s official dis- 
| patches, he had not laid them before the 
| public? He understood that sir George 
Prevost had crossed the Canadian frontiers 
'at the head of an army of 12,000 men; 
that in six days he had arrived at Platts- 
burgh; and that after his repulse, he had 
retreated in two days through that very 
extent of country, which, in his advance, 
he bad not been able to march through in 
less than six; that although not overtaken 
or pursued by the enemy, he had lost in 
this rapid retreat 2,000 men by desertion 5 
that these were not the militia of the 
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p country, who might quit the service to | most disastrous loss: is this the case, or is 
€ return to their bomes, but consisted of | it not? 
d those brave and tried soldiers, distinguish- | The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
t, ed on account of the honour they had | had no knowledge of any desertion on the 
d gained under their great commander, by | part of our men. Had such a fact been 
y the appellation of ‘Wellingtonians.’ He | true, it would no doubt have been stated 
0 understood, that in consequence of these | in sir George Prevost’s dispatches, which 
t. events, the public mind in the Canadas / did not mention it. As to the retreat of 
e was in an inflamed state ; that these disas- | general Drummond from before Fort Erie, 
d ters, whether justly or not, were attributed | he believed that was a fact; but it had 
it to sir George Prevost ; and that a general | been attended neither with loss nor with 
i" belief prevailed, that it was necessary he | disgrace on our side. 
e should be recalled. Before he agreed to| Mr. Wellesley Pole stated, that some of 
‘a vote the sum wanted to pay so large a/the accounts of the disaster on Lake 
\) proportion of the arrears in the army Champlain had been received. They dif- 
te extraordinaries, he thought he had a right | fered in some particulars from those which 
- to receive information ; and, if it were not | had already appeared: but as the whole 
Ye voluntarily given, to demand it, on the | had not arrived, it would be improper to 
. events of the contest now pending, when, | publish a partial statement. All that 
e through a most astonishing change in the | should be given, therefore, in the Gazette 
‘re affairs of the world, the only nation lately | to-morrow, would be a list of killed and 
w neutral was now the only one at war wounded, as far as they were known. 
at against us. He thought it a right, onso| ‘The Resolution then was put, and agreed 
, serious an occasion as the present, the; to. The House resumed, and the Report 
h solemnity of which had only been im- | was ordered to be received to-morrow. 
a paired by the iil-placed joke which the 
- right hon. gentieman had gone out of his HOUSE OF LORDS 
w way to impress into his speech, to inquire ner : 
" whether the circumstances which he had Monday, November 21. 
ni stated respecting the arrangement with| Preservation oF THE Peace tN Ire- 
the king of Naples, aud the disasters inj LAND.} The Earl of Donoughmore ob- 
“ America, were correct. served, that, from the reports which they 
se The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the | were in the habit of receiving of the pro- 
" right hon. gentleman seemed to be so well | ceedings in parliament, through the me- 
- informed upon the proceedings of his | dium of the public press, it appeared, that 
'e Majesty’s government, that he was him- | a Bill was then in its progress through the 
2 self the best person to solve the difficul- | other House, for the amendment of one of 
,, ties which he had suggested. Whether | the latest measures of the last session re- 
n the circumstances with respect to the re- | lating to Ireland, and which was denomi- 
lations between this country and Naples / nated, ¢ An Act for the Preservation of the 
i were correctly stated or not, he felt it his} Peace.’ Not wishing to give any un- 
d duty to abstain from disclosing. As to | necessary delay to the public business, but 
" the dispatches from sir George Prevost, as | being particularly desirous at the same 
‘ much would be published from them to- | time, that, when the Bill to which he had 
. morrow as Was consistent with the delicacy | alluded should reach that House in its 
. due to the situation of the commanding | usual coures, it should find their lordships 
“ officers. | already furnished with all the necessary 
a Mr. Ponsonby. Surely, if the accounts | information for considering a subject of so 
i" stated to have been received by my hon. | much importance, it was bis intention to 
a friend are false, it is easy to say they are | submit a motion to them, with that view, 
“ false. It cannot be improper to relieve | on Thursday next; and for which day he 
va the public anxiety, under such circum- | should accordingly move, that the Lords 
d stances. To say whether two thousand | be summoned. He had named Thursday, 
y men have deserted or not, can betray no | because he was not quite sure of being 
4 secret. Iwill take the liberty of putting | enabled to attend his duty in that House, 
‘. a question to the right hon. gentleman. | on either of the two intervening days. 
n I have been informed within the last few | The Earl of Liverpool suggested the 
ie hours, that the army under general Drum- | propriety of summoning their lordships 
- mond had been obliged to abandon the | upon the occasion; and at the same time 
siege of Fort Erie with disgrace, and the | wished the noble earl would give some 
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general idea of the nature of the motion , of Lansdowne seeing the noble earl in his 


he meant to bring forward. 


place, was anxious to take that opportu- 


The Earl of Donoughmore said, that | nity of putting a question to him on the 


certain statements had been made in ano- 


subject of a publication by the American 


other place, by one who might be supposed | government, of certain documents relative 


best conversant with the subject, in the 
correctness of which he could not agree. 
The sources from which the information 
given in those statements had been de- 
rived, were mentioned. [His object, there- 
fore, was to have the documents in ques- 
tion laid before their lordships; he him- 
self intending to collect all the information 
he possibly could procure from other 
quarters, before the Bill should pass their 
lordships, that the subject might be treated 
with that intelligence respecting it, which 
its magnitude demanded. He moved, that 
the House be summoned for Thursday, 
which was ordered. 


Navat ADMINISTRATION. ] Viscount Mel- 


ville moved to discharge the order of the, 





day for the second reading of the Seamen | 


and Royal Marines Pension Bill, with a 
view to its being brought forward that day 
se’ennight, when certain documents rela- 


tive to the subject would be before the | 


House.—The order was discharged accord- 
ingly. 

The Earl of Donoughmore wished to 
inquire of the noble viscount, whether, in 
the information intended to be laid before 
the House relative to the conduct of the 
Naval Administration, it was meant to 
include certain petitions or representations 
made from Glasgow, the port of Liverpool, 
and certain other places, with respect to 


trade of the country, to the board of Ad- 
miralty. 

Viscount Melville observed, that the in- 
formation alluded to by the noble earl 
was not among that ordered to be pro- 
duced by their lordships; it could not 
therefore regularly be brought forward. 
If the noble earl, however, chose to move 
for these documents, he had no objection to 
their being produced. 

The Earl of Donoughmore then said, he 
should now take the liberty of moving that 
there be laid before the House copies of — 

The Earl of Liverpool begged to remind 
the noble earl, the regular way was by a 
a motion for an Address; upon which, 

The Earl of Donoughmore then said, that 
he would defer the motion till Thursday. 


NEGOCIATION BETWEEN GRreaT Britain 
AND America AT GuENT.] The Marquis 





to the negociation now going on at Ghent, 
and the pretensions urged by the British 
government. ‘his was a matter of very 
great importance, whether regarded with 
a view to the effect which such a publica- 
tion was calculated to produce in America, 
or with a view to its effects upon the 
opinions of the European sovereigns, and 
the state of athairs in Europe. His question 
was, whether, in consequence of the publi- 
cation to which he alluded, it was the in- 
tention of the noble earl to make any 
communication to parliament ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was true 
that a partial publication of the sub- 


| ject matter of the negociations now going 


on at Ghent had been made by the Ame- 
rican government, and he was aware of the 
effect which it was calculated to produce. 
He never knew of such a_ proceeding 
before on the part of any civilized govern- 
ment.* Atall events, it was the invariable 





* The following are Copies of the Pa- 
pers relative to the Negociations at Ghent, 
published by the American government, 
and referred to in the above debate : 


MessaGe sent by the President to the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, Oct. 10, 1514. 


“ T lay before Congress communications 


. ; | just received from the plenipotentiarics of 
the nature of the protection afforded to the | 


the United States, charged with negocia- 
ting peace with Great Britain, shewing 
the conditions on which alone that governe 
ment is willing to put an end to the war. 
The instructions to those plenipotentiaries, 
disclosing the grounds on which they 
were authorized to negociate and conclude 
a treaty of peace, will be the subject of 
another communication. 

(Signed) « James Mapisox.” 


Mr. Monroe to the American plenipoten- 
tiaries at Gottenburgh. 


« Dispatch of State, 28th Jan, 1814 

[The letter begins by acceding to the 
proposal of the British government, '% 
treat directly with the American United 
States. Mr. Monroe then calls the atten- 


tion of the plenipotentiaries to the grounds 
of the war with Great Britain.) | 
« On impressment, as to the right of 




















and America at Ghent. 
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practice of the government here not to lay 
any papers before parliament on the subject 
of a negociation which was still pending ; 
and, therefore, itcertainly was notthe inten- 
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tion of ministers to lay any part of that ne- 
gociation before parliament. The proper 
time would be, when the whole should be 
concluded, and then ministers would be 





the United States to be exempted from it, 
Ihave nothing new to add. The senti- 
ments of the president have undergone no 
change on that important subject. This 
degrading practice must cease; our flag 
must protect the crew, or the United 
States cannot consider themselves an in- 
dependent nation. To settle this differ- 
ence amicably, the president is willing, as 
you are already informed by the former 
instructions, to remove all pretexts for it 
to the British government, by excluding 
all British seamen from our vessels, and 
even to extend the exclusion to all British 
subjects, if necessary, excepting only the 
few already naturalized ; and to stipulate 
likewise the surrender of all British sea- 
men deserting in our ports, in future, from 
British vessels, public or private. It was 
presumed, by all dispassionate persons, 
that the late law of Congress relative to 
seamen, would effectually accomplish the 
object. But the president is willing, as 
you find, to prevent a possibility of failure, 
to go further. 

“ Should a treaty be made, it is proper, 
and would have a conciliatory eflect, that 
all our impressed seamen who may be dis- 
charged under it, should be paid tor their 
services by the British government, for the 
time of their detention, the wages which 
they might have obtained in the merchant 
service of their own country. 

“ Blockade is the subject next in point 
of importance, which you will have to ar- 
range. In the instructions, bearing date 
on the 15th of April, 1813, it was remark- 
ed, that as the British government had re- 
voked its orders in council, and agreed, 
that no blockade could be legal, which 
was not supported by an adequate force ; 
and that such adequate force should be 
applied to any blockade which it might 
hereafter institute, this cause of contro- 
versy seemed to be removed. Further 
reflection, however, has added great force 
to the expediency and importance of a 
precise detinition of the public law on this 
subject. There is much cause to presume, 
that if the repeal of the orders in council 
had taken place in time to have been 
known here before the declaration of war, 
and had had the eflect of preventing the 
declaration, not only that no_ provision 
would have been obtained against im- 
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pressment, but that, under the name of 
blockade, the same extent of coast would 
have been covered by proclamation, as 
had been covered by the orders in coun- 
cil. The war which these abuses and im- 
pressments contributed so much to produce, 
might possibly prevent that consequence : 
but it would be more satisfactory, if not 
more safe, to guard against it by a formal 
definition in the treaty. It is true, should 
the British government violate again the 
legitimate principles of blockade, in what- 
ever terms, or under whatever pretext it 
might be done, the United States would 
have in their hands a correspondent re- 
sort: but a principal object in making 
peace, is to prevent, by the justice and 
reciprocity of the conditions, a recurrence 
again to war, for the same cause. If the 
British government sincerely wishes to 
make a durable peace with the United 
States, it can have no reasonable objection 
to a just definition of blockade, espe- 
cially as the two governments have agreed 
in their correspondence, in all its essential 
features. The instructions of the 15th 
April 1813, have stated in what manner 
the president is willing to arrange this 
difference. 

“On the other neutral rights, enume- 
rated in the former instructions, I shall 
remark only, that the catalogue is limited 
in a manner to evince a spirit of accom- 
modation ; that the arrangement proposed 
in each instance is just in itself; that it 
corresponds with the general spirit of 
treaties between commercial powers; and 
that Great Britain has sanctioned it in 
many treaties, and gone beyond it in some. 

« On the claim to indemnity for spolia- 
tions, I have only to refer you to what was 
said in the former instructions. I have to 
add, that should a treaty be formed, it is 
just in itself, and would have a happy 
effect on the future relations of the two 
countries, if indemnity should be stipu- 
lated on each side, for the destruction of 
all unfortified towns, and other property, 
contrary to the laws and uses of war. It 
is equally proper, that the negroes taken 
from the southern states, should be return- 
ed to their owners, or paid for at their 
full value. It is known, that a shameful 
traffic has been carried on in the West 
Indies by the sale of these persons there, 
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ready to justify their conduct in the face 
of their country, of Europe, and the whole 
world. In the mean time, the negociation 
had not concluded at the stage to which it 
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had been brought by the documents pub- 
lished by the American government: it 
had proceeded since without interruption, 
and was still pending; and, under these 





by those who professed to be their deli- 
verers. Of this fact, the proof that has 
reached this department shall be furnished 
you. If these slaves are considered as 
non-combatants, they ought to be re- 
stored ; if as property, they ought to be paid 
for. The treaty of peace contains an ar- 
ticle which recognizes this principle. 
[After some further arguments relative 
to the Russian mediation, which the pre- 
sident laments was not accepted, the letter 
concludes. ] “ James Monroe.” 


Copy of a Letrrer from Messrs. Adams, 
Bayard, Clay, and Russel, to Mr. 
Monroe, Secretary of State, dated 
Ghent, August 12, 1814. 


« Sir; we have the honour to inform 
you, that the British commissioners, lord 
Gambier, Henry Goulburn, esq. and Wm. 
Adams, esq. arrived in this city on Satur- 
day evening the 6th inst. The day after 
their arrival, Mr. Baker, their secretary, 
called upon us to give us notice of the 
fact, and to propose a meeting at a cer- 
tain hovr on the ensuing day. The place 
having been agreed upon, we accordingly 
met at one o’clock on Monday the 8th 
inst. We enclose herewith a copy of the 
full powers exhibited by the British com- 
missioners at that conference ; which was 
opened on their part by an expression of 
the sincere and earnest desire of their go- 
vernment, that the negociation might re- 
sult ina solid peace, honourable to both 
parties. They, at the same time, de- 
clared, that no events which had occurred 
since the first proposal for this negocia- 
tion, had altered the pacific dispositions of 
their government, or varied its views as to 
the terms upon which it was willing to 
conclude the peace. 

“« We answered, that we heard these de- 
clarations with great satisfaction, and that 
our government had acceded to the pro- 
posal of negociation, with the most sincere 
desire to put an end to the differences 
which divided the two countries, and to 
Jay, upon just and liberal grounds, the 
foundation of a peace, which, securing 
the rights and interests of both nations, 
should unite them by lasting bonds of 
amity. 

“‘ The British commissioners then stated 
the following subjects, as those upon 





which it appeared to them that the dis- 
cussions would be likely to turn, and on 
which they were instructed : 

«1. The forcible seizure of mariners on 
board of merchant vessels, and in connec- 
tion with it, the claim of his Britannic 
Majesty to the allegiance of all the native 
subjects of Great Britain. 

‘* We understood them to intimate, that 
the British government did not propose 
this point as one which they were par- 
ticularly desirous of discussing; but that 
as it had occupied so prominent a place 
in the disputes between the two countries, 
it necessarily attracted notice, and was. 
considered as a subject which would come 
under discussion. 

«© 2. The Indian allies of Great Britain 
to be included in the pacification, and a 
definite boundary to be settled for their 
territory. 

“The British commissioners stated, 
that an arrangement upon this point wasa 
sine qua non; that they were not autho- 
rized to conclude a treaty of peace which 
did not embrace the Indians as allies of 
his Britannic Majesty ; and that the esta- 
blishment of a definitive boundary of the 
Indian territory was necessary to secure a 
permanent peace, not only with the In- 
dians, but also between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

«3, A revision ot the boundary line 
between the United States and the adjacent 
British colonies. 

“ With respect to this point, they ex- 
pressly disclaimed an intention on the 
part of their government to acquire an in- 
crease of territory, and represented the 
proposed revision as intended merely for 
the purpose of preventing uncertainty and 
dispute. 

“ After having stated these three points 
as subjects of discussion, the British com- 
missioners added, that before they desired 
any answer from us, they felt it incumbent 
upon them to declare, that the British 
government did not deny the right of the 
Americans to the fisheries generally, or in 
the open seas; but that the privileges 
formerly granted by treaty to the United 
States, of fishing within the limits of the 
British jurisdiction, and of landing and 
drying fish on the shores of the British 
territories, would not be renewed without 
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circumstances, nothing could be more 
mischievous, than coming forward with a 
partial and garbled view of the proceed- 
ings. He trusted the noble marquis him- 
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self would be satisfied, that, under the 
circumstances which he had stated, it 
would be quite irregular to produce any 
portion of the documents relative to the 





an equivalent. The extent of what was 
considered by them as waters peculiarly 
British, was not stated. From the manner 
in which they brought this subject into 
view, they seemed to wish us to under- 
stand that they were not anxious that it 
should be discussed, and that they only 
intended to give us notice that these 
privileges had ceased to exist, and would 


not be again granted without an equivalent, | 


nor unless we thought proper to provide 
expressly in the treaty of peace for their 
renewal. 

‘‘ The British commissioners having 
stated, that these were all the subjects 
which they intended to bring forward or 
to suggest, requested to be informed, whe- 
ther we were instructed to enter into nego- 
ciation on these several points? whether 
there was any amongst these which we 
thought it necessary to bring into the 
negociation ? and they desired us to state, 
on our part, such other subjects as we 
might intend to propose for discussion in 
the course of the negociation. ‘The meet- 
ing was then adjourned to the next day, 
in order to afford us the opportunity of 
consultation among ourselves, before we 
gave an answer. 

“In the course of the evening of the 
same day, we received your letters of the 
25th and 27th of June. 

«“ There could be no hesitation, on our 
part, in informing the British commis- 
sioners, that we were not instructed on the 
subjects of Indian pacification or boundary, 
and of fisheries: nor did it seem pro- 
bable, although neither of these points had 
been stated with sufficient precision in 
that first verbal conference, that they 
could be admitted in any shape. We did 
not wish, however, to prejudge the result, 
or by any hasty proceeding abruptly to 
break off the negociation. It was not im- 
possible that, on the subject of the Indians, 
the British government had received erro- 
neous impressions from the traders in 
Canada, which our representations might 
remove : and it appeared, at all events, 
important to ascertain distinctly the pre- 
cise intentions of Great Britain on both 
points. We therefore thought it advisable 
to invite the British commissioners to a 
general conversation on all the points ; 
stating to them at the same time our want 





of instructions on two of them, and holding 
out no expectation of the probability of 
our agreeing to any article respecting 
them. 

« At our meeting on the ensuing day 
(9th August), we informed the British 
commissioners, that, upon the first and 
third points proposed by them, we were 
provided with instructions; and we pre- 
sented as further subjects considered by 
our government as suitable for discussion : 

“Ist. A definition of blockade : and, as 
far as might be mutually agreed, of other 
neutral and belligerent rights. 

«2d. Claims of indemnity, in certain 
cases of capture and seizure. 

“We then stated, that the two subjects, 
Ist. of Indian pacification and boundary, 
and 2d. of fisheries, were not embraced 
by our instructions. 

« We observe, that as these points had 
not been heretofore the grounds of any 
controversy between the government of 
Great Britain and that of the United States, 
and had not been alluded to by lord Cas- 
tlereagh in his letter proposing the nego- 
ciation, it could not be expected that they 
should have been anticipated and made 
the subject of instructions by our govern- 
ment: that it was natural to be supposed 
that our instructions were confined to 
those subjects upon which differences be- 
tween the two countries were known to 
exist ; and that the proposition to define, 
in a treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, the boundary of the Indian 
possessions within our territories, was new 
and without example. No such provi- 
sions had been inserted in the treaty of 
peace in 1783, nor any other treaty made 
by Great Britain, or in any other European 
power, in relation to the same description 
of people, existing under like circum- 
stances. 

« We would say, however, that it would 
not be doubted, that peace with the In- 
dians would certainly follow a peace with 
Great Britain; that we had information 
that commissioners had already been ap- 
pointed to treat with them; that a treaty 
to that effect might, perhaps, have been 
already concluded; and that the United 
States having no interest, nor any motive, 
to continue a separate war against the 
Indians, there could never be a moment 
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negociation. The only proper course was, 
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; whole would be laid before parliament in 


to make no communication till the matter | the usua! manner. 


should be brovght to a conclusion one 
way or other: when that took place, the 


The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he had 
to return his thanks to the noble earl for 





when our government would not be dis- 
posed to make peace with them. 

« We then expressed our wish to re- 
ceive from the British commissioners a 


statement of the views and objects of 


Great Britain upon all the points, and our 
willingness to discuss them all, in order 
that, even if no arrangement should be 
agreed on, upon the points not included 
in our instructions, the government of the 
United States might be possessed of the 


entire and precise intentions of that of 


Great Britain respecting these points, and 
that the British government might be 
fully informed of the objections on the 
part of the United States to any such ar- 
rangement. In answer to our remark, 
that these points had not been alluded to 
by lord Castlereagh, in his letter proposing 
the negociation, it was said, that it could 
not be expected that, in a letter merely 
intended to invite a negociation, he should 
enumerate the topics of discussion, or state 
the pretensions of his government, since 
these would depend upon ulterior events, 
and might arise out of a subsequent state 
of things. 

“ In reply to our observation, that the 
proposed stipulation of an Indian boundary 


was without example in the practice of 


European nations, it was asserted, that 
the Indians must in some sort be consi- 
dered as an independent people, since 
treaties were made with them, both by 
Great Britain and by the United States : 
upon which we pointed out the obvious 
and important difference between the 
treaties we might make with Indians 
living in our territory, and such a treaty as 
was proposed to be made, respecting 
them, with a foreign power, who had so- 
lemnly acknowledged the territory on 
which they resided to be part of the 
United States. 

«« We were then asked by the British 
commissioners whether, in case they should 
enter further upon the discussion of the 
several points which had been stated, we 
could expect that it would terminate by 
some provisiona! arrangement on the points 
on which we had no instructions, particu- 
larly onthat respecting the Indians, which 
arrangement would be subject to the ra- 
tification of our government ? 

«« We answered, that before the subjects 


| 

| were distinctly understood, and the ob- 
| jects in view more precisely disclosed, we 
‘ could not decide whether it would be pos- 
‘sible to form any satisfactory article on 
ithe subject, nor pledge ourselves as to 
the exercise of a discretion under our 
| power, even with respect to a provisional 
/agreement. We added, that as we should 
| deeply deplore a rupture of the negocia- 
tions on any point, it was our anxious de« 
sire to employ all possible means to avert 
an event so serious in consequences; and 
that we had not been without hopes that a 
discussion might correct the eflect of any 
erroneous information which the British 
government might have received on the 
subject, which they had proposed as a 
preliminary basis. 

“ We took this opportunity to remark, 
that no nation observed a policy more 
liberal and humane towards the Indian, 
than that pursued by the United States; 
that our object had been, by all practi- 
cable means, to introduce civilization 
amongst them; that their possessions were 
secured to them by well-defined bounda- 
ries: that their persons, lands, and other 
property, were now more eflectually pro 
tected against violence or frauds from any 
quarter, than they had been under any 
former government; that even our citi- 
zens were not allowed to purchase their 
lands; that when they gave up their title 
to any portion of their country to the 
United States, it was by voluntary treaty 
with our government, who gave them a 
satisfactory equivalent ; and that, through 
these means, the United States had suc- 
ceeded in preserving, since the treaty of 
Grenville of 1785, an uninterrupted peace 
of 16 years with all the Indian tribes—a 
period of tranquillity much longer than 
they were known to have enjoyed 
hitherto. 

«Tt was then expressly stated on our 
part, that the proposition respecting the 
Indians was not distinctly understood. 
We asked whether the pacification, and 
the settlement of a boundary for them, 
were both made a sine gua non? Which 
was answered in the aflirmative. ‘The 
question was then asked the British com- 
missioners, whether the preposed Indian 
boundary was intended to preclude the 
United States from the right of purchasing 
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the answer he had given; but he was 
compelled at the same time to say, that it 
was very far from being satisfactory. The 
object of the publication by the American 


by treaty from the Indians, without the 
consent of Great Britain, lands lying 
beyoud that boundary ; and as a re- 
striction upon the Indians from selling, 
by amicable treaties, lands to the United 
States, as had been hitherto practised ? 

« To this question, it was first answered 
by one of the commissioners, that the In- 
dians would not be restricted from selling 
their lands, but that the United States 
would be restricted from purchasing them : 
and on reflection, another of the commis- 
sioners stated, that it was intended that the 
Indian territories should be a barrier be- 


tween the British dominions and those of 


the United States; that both Great Bri- 
tain and the United States should be re- 
stricted from purchasing their lands; but 
that the Indians might sell them to a third 
party. 

“The proposition respecting Indian 
boundary, thus explained, and connected 
with the right of sovereignty ascribed to 
the Indians over the country, amounted 
to nothing less than a demand of the ab- 
solute cession of the rights both of sove- 
reignty and of soil. We cannot abstain 
from remarking to you, that the subject 
(of Indian boundary) was_ indistinctly 
stated when first proposed, and that the 
explanations were at first obscure, and al- 
ways given with reluctance ; and it was 
declared from the first moment to be a sine 
qua non, rendering any discussion unprofit- 
able, until it was admitted as a_ basis. 
Knowing that we had no power to cede 
to the Indians any part of our territory, 
we thought it unnecessary to ask, what 
probably would not have been answered 
till the principle was admitted, where the 
line of demarkation of the Indian coun- 
try was proposed to be established ? 

“ The British commissioners, after 
having repeated that their instructions on 
the subject of the Indians were peremp- 
tory, stated, that unless we could give 
some assurance that our powers would al- 
low us to make at least a provisional ar- 
rangement on the subject, any further 
discussion would be fruitless, and that 
they must consult their own government 
on this state of things. They proposed 
accordingly asuspension of the conferences 
until they should have received an an- 
swer, it being understood that each party 
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government was evidently to secure the 
cordial co-operation of the people, by 
exposing the pretensions of the British 
government; and he should have thought 


might call a meeting, whenever they had 
any proposition to submit. They dis- 
patched a special messenger the same 
evening, and we are now waiting for the 
result. 

“ Before the proposed adjournment took 
place, it was agreed that there should be 
a protocol of the conferences; that a 
statement should for that purpose be 
drawn up by each party, and that we 
should meet the next day to compare the 
statements. 

« We accordingly metagain on Wednes- 
day the 10th instant, and ultimately agreed 
upon what should constitute the protocol 
of the conferences. 

(Signed) “J. Q. Apams, H. Cray, 
« J. A. Bayarp, J. Russe...” 


Draveut of the original Protocol made 
by the American Ministers, of the 
two first Conferences held with the 
British Commissioners. 


« At a meeting between the commis- 
sioners of his Britannic Majesty and those 
of the United States of America, for ne- 
gociating and concluding a peace, held at 
Ghent, 8th of August, 1514, the following 
points were presented by the commis- 
sioners on the part of Great Britain, as 
subjects of discussion :— 

“1. The forcible seizure of mariners on 
board of merchant vessels, and the claim 
of allegiance of his Britannic Majesty 
upon all the native born subjects of Great 
Britain. 

«2, The Indian allies of Great Britain 
to be included in the pacification, and a 
boundary to be settled between the domi- 
nions of the Indians and those of the 
United States. Both parts of this point 
are considered by the British government 
asa sine qua non to the conclusion of a 
treaty. 

« 3. The revision of the boundary line 
between the territories of the United 
States and those of Great Britain adjoin- 
ing them in North America. 

«4. The fisheries—respecting which 
the British government will not allow the 
people of the United States the privilege 
of landing and drying fish within the 
territorial jurisdiction of Great Britain, 
without an equivalent.” 

« The meeting was adjourned to Tuesday, 
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that, considering the effect which such a 
publication was calculated to produce not 
only in America but in Europe, the go- 
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vernment here would have lost no time in 
proving to America, to Europe, and to 
tbeir own country, that they had not put 





the 9th of August, on which day the com- 
missioners met again. 


«The American commissioners pre- 
sented as further points (subjects) con- 
sidered by the government of the United 
States as suitable for discussion :— 


“1, Adefinition of blockade, and, as 
far as may be agreed, of other neutral and 
belligerent rights. 

«2, Certain claims of indemnity to in- 
dividuals, for captures and seizures pre- 
ceding and subsequent to the war.” 


*« In a letter from Messrs, Adam, 
Bayard, Clay, Russell, and Gallatin, dated 
from Ghent, on the 19th of August, 1814, 
the British commissioners, in a conference 
on that day, explain the views of the 
British government as follows :— 


«1, Experience had proved that the 
joint possession of the lakes, and a right 
common to both nations to keep up a 
naval force on them, necessarily produced 
collisions, and rendered peace insecure. 
As Great Britain could not be supposed to 
attempt to make conquests in that quarter, 
and as the province was essentially weaker 
than the United States, and exposed to in- 
vasion, it was necessary, for its security, 
that Great Britain should require that the 
United States should hereafter keep no 
armed naval force on the western lakes, 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Superior, both 
inclusive ; that they should not erect any 
fortified or military post or establishment 
on the shores of those lakes; and that 
they should not maintain those which 
were already existing. This must, they 
said, be considered as a moderate de- 
mand, since Great Britain, if she had not 
disclaimed the intention of any increase of 
territory, might with propriety have asked 
a cession of the adjacent American shores. 
The commercial navigation and inter- 
course would be left in the same footing 
as heretofore. It was expressly stated (in 
answer toa question we asked), that Great 
Britain was to retain the right of having 
an armed naval force on those lakes, and 
of holding military posts and establish- 
ments on their shores. 

«2. The boundary line of Lake Supe- 
rior, and thence to the Mississippi, to be 
revised; and the treaty-right of Great 
Britain to the navigation of the Mississippi 





to be continued. When asked, whether 
they did not mean the line from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Mississippi, the Bri- 
tish commissioners repeated, that they 
meant the line from Lake Superior to that 
river. 

«3, A direct communication from Ha- 
lifax and the province of New Brunswick 
to Quebec, to be secured to Great Britain. 
In answer to our question, in what manner 
this was to be effected, we were told, that 
it must be done by a cession to Great Bri- 
tain of that portion of the district of Maine 
(in the state of Massachusets) which in- 
tervenes between New Brunswick and 
Quebec, and prevents that direct commu- 
nication. 

“ We asked whether the statement 
made respecting the proposed revision of 
the boundary line between the Uniied 
States and the dominions of Great Bri- 
tain, embraced all the objects she meant 
to bring forward for discussion; and what 
were particularly her views with respect 
to Moose Island, and such other islands in 
the Bay of Passamaquaddy, as had been in 
our possession till the present war, but had 
been lately captured? We were answer- 
ed, that those islands belonging of right 
to Great Britain (as much so, as one of 
the commissioners said, as Northampton- 
shire), they would certainly be kept by 
her, and were not even supposed to be an 
object of discussion. 

“ We need hardly to say, that the de- 
mands of Great Britain will receive from 
us an unanimous and decided negative. 
We do not deem it necessary to detain the 
John Adams for the purpose of transmit- 
ting to you the official notes which may 
pass on the subject, and close the negocia- 
tion. And we have felt it our duty im- 
mediately to apprize you, by this hasty, 
but correct sketch of our last conference, 
there is not, at present, any hope of 
peace. 


« J. Q. Apams, 


« J. A. Bayarn, 
«H. Cray,” 


J. Russet. 
A. GaLiaTin.” 


Nore of the British Commissioners. — 
{Received after the above letter was 
written. ] 


« The undersigned plenipotentiaries of 
his Britannic Majesty do themselves the 
* 
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forward such pretensions as those which 
had been attributed to them, When the 
dispute was relative to a great principle ; 
when our object was to secure the alle- 
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giance of our own subjects, and support 
our maritime rights, the noble earl knew 
that his (the marquis of Lansdowne’s) 
opinion as to the justice of the war, was not 





honour of acquainting the plenipotentiaries 
of the United States, that they have com- 
municated to their court the result of the 
conference which they had the honour of 
holding with them upon the 9th instant, 
in which they stated that they were un- 
provided with any specific instructions as 
to comprehending the Indian nations in a 
treaty of peace to be made with Great 
Britain, and as to defining a boundary to 
the Indian territory. The undersigned 
are instructed to acquaint the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United States, that his Ma- 
jesty’s government having, at the outset of 
the negociation, with a view to the speedy 
restoration of peace, reduced as far as pos- 
sible the number of points to be discussed, 
and having professed themselves willing 
to forego, on some important topics, any 
stipulation to the advantage of Great Bri- 
tain, cannot but feel some surprise that 
the government of the United States 
should not have furnished their plenipo- 
tentiaries with instructions upon those 
points which could hardly fail to come 
under discussion. 

« Under the inability of the American 
plenipotentiaries to conclude any article 
upon the subject of Indian pacification 
and Indian boundary which shall bind 
the government of the United States, his 
Majesty’s government conceive that they 
cannot give a better proof of their sincere 
desire for the restoration of peace, than by 
professing their willingness to accept a 
provisional article upon those heads, in 
the event of the American plenipotentia- 
ries considering themselves authorized to 
accede to the general principles upon 
which such an article ought to be founded, 
With a view to enable the American ple- 
nipotentiaries to decide how far the con- 
clusion of such an article is within the 
limit of their discretion, the undersigned 
are directed to state fully and distinctly 
the bases upon which alone Great Britain 
sees any prospect of advantage in the 
continuance of the negociations at the 
present time. ' 

“The undersigned have already had 
the honour of stating to the American 
plenipotentiaries, that in considering the 
points above referred to as a sine qua non of 
any treaty of peace, the view of the British 
government is the permanent tranquillity 


and security of the Indian nations, and the 
prevention of those jealousies and irrita- 
tions, to which the frequent alteration of 
the Indian limits has heretofore given 
rise. 

“ For this purpose, it is indispensably 
necessary that the Indian nations, who 
have been during the war in alliance with 
Great Britain, should, at the termination of 
the war, be included in the pacification. 
It is equally necessary, that a definitive 
boundary should be assigned to the Indians, 
and that the contracting parties should 
guarantee the integrity of their territory, 
by a mutual stipulation, not to acquire by 
purchase, or otherwise, any territory 
within the specified limits. The British 
government are willing to take, as the 
basis of an article on this subject, those 
stipulations of the Treaty of Grenville, 
subject to modifications, which relate to a 
boundary line. 

«“ As the undersigned are desirous of 
stating every point in connection with the 
subject, which may reasonably influence 
the decision of the American plenipoten- 
tiaries in the exercise of their discretion, 
they avail themselves of this opportunity 
to repeat what they have already stated, 
; that Great Britain desires the revision of 
| the frontier between her North American 
' dominions and those of the United States, 
|not with any view to an acquisition of 
| territory, as such, but for the purpose of 
securing her possessions and preventing 
future disputes. 

«The British government consider the 
lakes, from lake Ontario to lake Superior 
both inclusive, to be the natural military 
frontier of the British possessions in North 
America. Asthe weaker power on the North 
American continent, the least capable of 
acting offensively, and the most exposed 
to sudden invasion, Great Britain considers 
the military occupation of these lakes 
necessary to the security of her dominions, 
A boundary line equally dividing these 
waters, with aright to each nation to arm, 
both upon the lakes and upon their 
shores, is calculated to create a contest for 
naval ascendancy, in peace as well as in 
war. The power which occupies these 
lakes should, as a necessary result, have 
the military occupation of both shores. 

« In furtherance of this object, the 
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materially different from his own. But, 
if the object of the war on our part came 
to be—not the securing the allegiance and 
services of our own subjects——not the de- 
fence of our maritime rights—not any 
great principle which this country could 
not with safety give up; but an accession 
of territory, a new boundary line, the 
entire possession of the navigation of the 
lakes, and especially the preventing the 
Americans from acquiring any accession 
of territory from the Indians within the 
Mississippi, the line marked by a former 
treaty ;—if the object of the war was thus 
changed, he desired to be considered as 
no supporter of these new principles upon 
which the contest was conducted. It was 
true, if the noble earl said that these were 
but partial documents, that they disclosed 
only part of the case, he could not argue 
upon these documents. But still, if this 
publication by America gave an erroneous 


view of the subject, it was of very great | 


importance that the matter should be set 
on its right footing ; and on this ground it 
was, that he was desirous that the noble 
earl, either by communication to parlia- 
ment, which was the most regular mode, 
or in some other way, should give Ame- 
rica and Europe to understand, that the 
pretensions of the British government 
had been erroneously stated on the part of 
the American government. 

The Earl of Liverpool declared, that he 





British government is prepared to propose 
a boundary ; but as this might be con- 
strued as an intention to extend iheir 
possessions to the southward of the lakes, 
which is by no means the object they have 
in view, they are disposed to leave the 
territorial limits undisturbed, and as inci- 
dent to them, the free commercial naviga- 
tion of the lakes; provided that the Ame- 
rican government will stipulate not to 
maintain, or construct any fortifications 
upon, or within a limited distance of the 
shores; or maintain, or construct any 
armed vessels upon the lakes in question, 
or in the rivers which empty themselves 
into the same, 

If this can be adjusted, there will then 
remain for discussion the arrangement of 
the north-western boundary between lake 
Superior and the Mississippi, the free 
navigation of that river, and such a vaca 
tion of the line of frontier as may secure 
a direct communication between Quebec 
and Halifax. 

“The undersigned trust that the full 
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' was as sensible as the nobie marquis could 
possibly be, that at the proper time all the 
circumstances mentioned by the noble 
marquis oughtto be fully explained. ‘The 
question was, was that the time? All that 
he could then say was to repeat his for- 
mer assertion, that the British government 
did not see any thing in the unjustifiable 
step which had been taken by America to 
induce them to depart from the usage 
which had prevailed at all times with na- 
tions, not to publish or explain the cir- 
cumstances of any negociation while that 
negociation was in progress and not 
brought to any issue. Under this im- 
pression, it was impossible for him to re- 
ply at present to the points alluded to 
by the noble marquis; but at the proper 
time he pledged himself fuliy to explain 
his conduct and that of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, to parliament, to Kurope, and 
tothe world. ‘There was one thing which 
he wished particularly to impress on their 
lordships’ minds, namely, that, whatever 
might appear on the face of the papers 
which had been alluded to, the negociation 
had not closed, it had never intermitted, 
and was still proceeding ; notwithstanding 
the pernicious effects which might arise 
from the disclosures that had been so un- 
warrantably made. 

The Earl of Donoughmore was ready to 
admit, that if the statement in the Ameri- 
can papers had proceeded from any un- 








statement which they have made of the 
views and objects of the British govern- 
ment, in requiring the pacification of the 
Indian nations and a permanent limit to 
their cerritories, will enable the American 
plenipotentiaries to conclude a provisional 


article upon the basis above — stated. 
Should they feel it necessary to refer to 
the government of the United States for 
further instructions, the undersigned feel 
it incumbent upon them to acquaint the 
American plenipotentiaries, that the go- 
vernment cannot be precluded by any 
thing that has passed, from varying the 
terms now proposed, in such a manner as 
the state of war, at the time of resuming 
the conferences, may, in their judgment, 
render advisable.—The undersigned avail 
themselves of this occasion to renew to the 
plenipotentiaries of the United States, the 
assurance of their high consideration. 

« Henry GouLpurn. 

“© GAMBIER. 

“ WittiaM ADAMS. 

“© Ghent, 18th August, 1814.” 
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authorized individual, the argument of the 
noble earl would be sufficiently satisfac- 
tory. But that was not the case. Here 
were two governments in treaty with each 
other ; one of which having published an 
official statement said to be partial, the 
other was called upon to furnish one that 
was correct. What he wished the noble 
earl to do, was to follow the example of 
the American government; and as that 
government had sent forth an account 
calculated to influence America and Eu- 
rope in their favour, the noble lord ap- 
peared to him bound, in duty to the Bri- 
tish government, to publish such a state- 
ment, if it was in his power to do so, as 
would do away the mischievous effects of 
that of the enemy. Never bad a ques- 
tion been brought before their lordships 
calculated to excite greater astonishment, 
both on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The public had conceived, that 
we were carrying on the war for that vital 
principle of our existence—the right of 
claiming the service of our own citizens. 
All was, however, changed. None of the 
leading points, formerly considered so im- 
portant, were strongly touched ; they 
were only just mentioned ; while those in- 
sisted upon were entirely new—our own 
aggrandizement, an alteration of the boun- 


dary, the abandonment of the lakes by 
the American navy, or, in other words, the 
destruction of the American naval frontier 
—all these were new grounds for nego- 
ciation, of which the public had not hi- 


therto been informed, Under these cir- 
cumstances, was it not the bounden duty 
of his Majesty’s ministers to acknowledge 
that there had beena change of demands ; 
and to state, if that was the fact, that the 
change had become necessary, from what 
had passed in other parts of the world? 
But this the noble earl refused to do. 
Allowing that the publication by the 
American government was calculated to 
be pernicious, the noble earl determined 
to wait until the mischief was done, 
before he gave the explanation by which 
alone it could be prevented. Their lord- 
ships were to be kept in ignorance of the 
proceedings of government, until the period 
when the only power left to them would 
be that of expressing their disapproba- 
tion. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of prolonging the 
conversation, but in order to give the 
noble earl an opportunity of disclaiming, 
as he was sure he would be able to do, a 
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charge made by America. The noble 
earl could not be ignorant that it had been 
most distinctly charged against the Bri- . 
tish in America, that in the southern 
states our naval and military commanders 
had induced the slaves to desert from the 
American service, and had afterwards con- 
veyed them to the West Indies, and sold 
them there. These allegations were, it 
was said, accompanied by documentary 
proof, although that proof had not been 
published. A charge of greater infamy 
was never made against a civilized go- 
vernment, and particularly a government 
which professed (and he trusted candidly) 
an utter detestation of that traffic. For 
himself, he did not attach the slightest 
credit to the accusation ; but in his opi- 
nion, when such a declaration was made 
officially by any government, it merited 
an explicit refutation. 

The Earl of Liverpool felt highly obliged 
‘to the noble marquis for giving him the 
|opportunity of declaring that he had 
inever even heard of such an occurrence, 
| until he saw it imputed to us in the Ame- 
|rican papers. Not only had the British 
government no knowledge of any such 
proceeding, but he was firmly convinced 
that the statement of its having taken 
place was entirely void of foundation. An 
immediate inquiry should, however, be 
made into the circumstances which could 
possibly have given rise to such an allega- 
tion ; and if it should appear (which he 
was persuaded it would not) that there was 
the slightest ground whatever for an accu- 
sation of so criminal a nature, measures 
would immediately be adopted to bring 
the offenders to justice. 

After a few words in explanation be- 
tween their lordships, on some of the fore- 
going points, a conversation took place, 
principally between the earls of Liverpool 
' and Donoughmore, relative to the adjourn- 
‘ment of the House on those days for 
which no important business stood. 

The Earl of Liverpool reminded their 
lordships, that on cause days, viz. Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the 
| House met; and his noble and learned 
friend on the woolsack sat, in reference to 
the judicial business, from ten till four 
o’clock. After which period, when no im- 
portant business stood, it was often found dif- 
ficult to keep a House till five o’clock ; 
therefore, in such cases, to remain till that 
hour, would be an unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of the noble and learned lord’s trou- 
ble ; and he believed, that, in general, it 
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would not be unsatisfactory to their lord- 
ships, if it were understood that on those 
days an adjournment should take place at 
four o’clock. 

The Earl of Donoughmore deprecated 
the idea, that even on such days there 
should be no House in that interval. He 
should think it was the duty of their lord- 
ships, particularly of the members of his 
Majesty’s government, to attend regu- 
larly, and to preclude any complaints of a 
House not being kept. 

The Lord Chancellor said a few words 
on the occasion, observing, that the re- 
mark of the difficulty of keeping a House 
together (which it did not depend upon 
him to do), did not apply to cause days 
alone, but to other days in the week, and 
seemed to deprecate the want of a better 
attendance. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, November 21. 


Miuitia.] Sir Samuel Romilly gave 
notice, that on Monday next he would 
call the attention of the House to the con- 
tinuance of the embodying of the militia 
alter the termination of the war. Prepa- 
ratory to this consideration, he would beg 
leave to move for returns of such militia 
regiments of the united kingdom as had 
been disembodied since last May; the 
times when, and the places where, they 
had been disembodied ; and the numbers 
of those who remained embodied since 
that time: also of such regular regiments 
as were disbanded since May; the times 


when, where, &c.; with the amount of 


their present establishment.—The returns 
were ordered accordingly. 


Irish SupERINTENDING MactstnrateEs 
Bitt.] Mr. Peel moved the second 
reading of the Bill to amend an Act passed 
in the last session of parliament, intituled, 
«© An Act to provide for the better exe- 
cution of the laws in Ireland, by appoint- 
ing superintending magistrates and addi- 
tional constables in counties, in certain 
cases,” 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he could not 
refrain from adverting to this subject, 
although a better opportunity would per- 
haps be afforded him for entering into its 
merits, in the event of his bringing forward 
the measure of which he gave notice at 
the close of last session, for an inquiry 
into the state of Ireland. It had been 
said, as he understood, by the right hon. 
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gentleman when he introduced this Bill a 
few days ago, that he congratulated the 
House upon the efficacy and success which 
had attended the operation of the Bill 
passed last session, for the internal tran 
quillity of Ireland; and that the govern- 
ment of Ireland had not found it necessary 
to call into action one of them (the Insur- 
rection Act) at all; and the other (the Pre- 
servation of the Peace Bill) was onl 
acted upon in one district, that of Middle- 
third. Now, for his own part, he was not 
convinced, by the course of reasoning 
which had been adopted by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, nor could he 
bring himself to think, that the necessity 
for a measure was proved by its never 
having been put in force, or its utility 
established, by its never being called for. 
The hon. and learned gentleman proceeded 
to avow himself to be one of those who 
still remained unconvinced of the necessity 
of those coercive measures towards Ire- 
land; indeed, he confessed that he was 
more strongly impressed than before with 
the ill effect of the bills which were 
enacted last session; and under this im- 
pression he would, at no distant period, 
propose an inquiry into the state of Ire- 
land, provided no more competent and 
better informed person expressed himself 
prepared to undertake that task. 

Mr. Peeldid not think it fair for the hon. 
and learned gentleman to confound the two 
Bills under one head. He (Mr. Peel) had 
certainly stated on a former night, that 
the most beneficial consequences had 
flowed to the country from the enactment 
of the two Bills; but he could not concur 
with the hon. and learned gentleman, that 
the non-enforcement of one of them formed 
any reason to suppose that its enactment 
had been unnecessary. It was in the 
recollection of the House, that when he 
had moved for the introduction of those 
Acts, he had distinctly expressed his 
fervent hope that the Irish government 
would not be compelled, by the necessity 
of the case, to resort to their enforcement. 
He felt pleasure in stating, those hopes 
had been realized; and the Peace Preser- 
vation Bill had only been acted upon in 
the Barony of Middlethird, and then after 
a call for that purpose of the magistrates 
and gentry of that county, in a meeting 
of which lord Llandaff was chairman. He 
had not stated, however, that complete 
tranquillity prevailed in Ireland, and from 
thence argued the justification of the Bills ; 
and whenever the hon. and learned gen- 
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tleman thought proper to introduce his 
motion, he should be prepared to prove 
their necessity when called for, and their 
efficacy in restraining violence and out- 
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rage in those parts where crime had 
usually predominated, 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed to-morrow. 


Taxes.] Mr. Bennett, from the Exchequer, presented at the bar, the following 


Accounts :— 


An Account of the Income of, and Cuarce 


upon, the ConsotipaTED Funp ;—for the 


Quarters ending the 5th of July and 10th of October, 1814, 





INCOME. 





Customs 
Isle of Man 
Quarantine 
Canal, &c. 
Permanent Duty 


Excise - 
British Spirits, Anno 1806 
1811 


Foreign Ditto 
Sramps ~ 
Incideuts 
Land Taxes - 
Surplus Annual Duties on Sugar, &c. 

Malt 
Land Tax on Offices 


Arrears of Income 
Imprest Monies, &c. 
Milifia Fines 
Surplus of Exchequer Fees 
Tontine Money reserved 
Interest on account of Ireland 
Brought from War Taxes 
Surplus Annual Duty on Tobacco 
Interest on account of Portugal 
Assessed Taxes, Anno 1798 


5th July 1814. 


&. ee 
418,597 1 73 
414 17 10 
2,190 15 
1,570 18 1 
153,819 
3,630,611 
153,500 
302,943 
7,377 
1,410,320 
| 2,903,288 16 
| 423,763 5 
183,563 0 0 
31,637 0 0 
9,052 16 10 
200 0*0 
65,072 18 4 


10th October 1814. 


& 





re 
18 
9 
4 
11 


oR 
im * 


1,373,3 
8 
9 0 


~ 


3,301 
2,832 
4,071 
2,871 
184,674 
4,056,912 
74,200 
148,293 
20,883 
1,459,855 
1,002,970 
133,033 
455,497 
259,431 
12.335 
74 
15,862 
240 
32,000 


Oo 1OwW 
Ss 


rr 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 





6 
84 
04 


¢ eceoaoceo 
COMUMCoooZe®? 


32,742 18 4 
11,834 3 03 
790,351 17 7 
614,035 17 44 
18,426 0 0 


945,250 
781,762 
28,585 
30 


4 
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« {11,165,313 


10,954,968 

















CHARGE, 





Exchequer, South Sea and Bank of England Annuities 
Bank Dividends e 

Towards Redemption of the National Debt 
Civil List 
Pensions and Annuities 
Miscellaneous Charges 


Surplus 
Deficiency 


Exchequer, 
Rist day of November, 1814. 


5th July 1914. 


he se & 
337,887 0 104 
8,922,963 9 4 
2,418,209 16 94 
257,000 O O 
115,957 7 10 


10th October 1814. 


dé 
296,869 
5,478,997 
2,543,065 
257,000 
155,702 
368 





& & 
210 
14 4 
1 7% 
0 0 
2 104 
19 0O 





12,052,017 14 10 | 8,732,003 
2,222,965 


0 8 
S = - a 7 
886,704 12 O04 








+ {11,165,315 2 92)10,954,968 
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An Account of the Net Receipt of the Permanent, Annuat, and War Taxes ; for the 
Years ended the 10th October 1813 and 1814. 








Year ended 10th Oct, 1814. 


& 
2,966,571 


Year ended 10th Oct. 1813. 


£. 
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11,882 
26,145 

236,605 
15,175,430 
265,939 

18,701 

28,127 

5,265,065 

3,166 
1,095,525 
1,394,000 

17,490 

22,612 
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z 
1,014 
6 

864 
7,529 
9,468 
12,940 
459 


100 
100 


100 
100 
400 
200 
1,456 
3,989 
108 
901 
21 
1,160 
846 
492 
4,330 
15 
717 
6,074,607 
1,700 
2,200 
1,565 
31 
2,500 
1,435 
6,100 
12,800 


500 


19 


4,909 
11,420 
13,639 

607,077 
15,475,332 
345,000 
653,680 
47,698 
5,540,667 
3,774 

hy O51, 127 
1,455,000 
15,380 
1,838 
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864 
3,669 
9,770 

13,000 


6,410,067 
10 


112 
566 
87 
1,037 
7138 
1,030 
1,100 
5,700 
15,000 


15 
3 


15 


0 
6 
17 
0 
0 
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0 
15 
0 
0 
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34,674,112 
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Permanent Taxes, brought forward ......... 
Surplus Annual Duties on Sugar and Malt...... 
Ditto.......0000 Ditto ‘Tobacco 
Ditto...... cseves Ditto Additional Malt 


Ditto Land Tax on Offices, &c. . 
Ditto 6a, per Lib. on Pensions 
Ditto ls. Ditto Salaries 
Arrears of Income 

Fines of Leases 

Rent of Crown Lands 

Militia Fines .... 


Serene seeeeeee Serer eee eeeeereeeseee ee eeerseres eeeee 


Tora Net Receipt 


Sugar and Malt ........ 
Additional Ditto ..........c006 
Tobaceo 

Pensions, Offices, &c. .....0..6 


Annual Duties, to pay off 
£..3,000,000 
Exchequer Biils 
charged thereon, 


t TAXES: 


British Spirits 

Ditto Ditto 

Dte ...50- Ditto 

Foreign Ditto 

Malt, Cap. 82. .c.ccoe covceee pacaendadeesaduen —. 
Sweets 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Brandy 


Temporary or War Duty.......++. davaasvecse 1809 
Ditto ..0.s- 1810 & 1811 
Ditto Ditto 

Property ..cccccceccscee coccesee sooee eee 

WG ionc acca cwkccecesekiceccacawaccaatacies aanauas 

Ditto 
Oi vncucwcassccauneceusovavaxde aecveny Cnneouees 
MIRED dcecasacemaccsanse anecanaseuncuncuane oe coce 
DGC scoxdiess 

NUNS ccncvesicccnen 

Ditto .. 

Ditto.. 

PPNRRO oa dein ansis viasavetatucuhieatbeaneveauacdede 
NIRUD ie cacstnecscaceawvederes 

WMRCO! cs cavevsceracecsse 


Cer eee eee eee arenes ee eeeees aeeeee eens 


Exchequer, the 21st 
éay of November, 1814. 


Year ended 19th Oct, 1813. 


Year ended 10th Oct. 1814. 
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Roman Caruouics.] Sir J. C. Hippisley 
moved for the production of copies of the 
Resolutions of the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates of Ireland, of the month of January, 
1799; and also for a copy of the letter of 
Monseigneur Quarantotti, of February, 
1814, addressed to Dr. Poynter. He ob- 
served, that orders of the House had been 
made on his prior motion, at the close of 
the last session; but, by se~e accident, 
the orders had not been complied with, 
though the motion was made with the 
acquiescence of the noble viscount, to 
whose office those documents had been 
transmitted. Sir J.C. Hippisley observed, 
that he was the more anxious to renew the 
motion, as the papers were in themselves 
highly interesting, and sv much misrepre- 
sentation had obtained on the subject of 
them, and indeed on the general subject 
whici had been so often before the House. 
He had to regret that a very valuable 
compilation, by W. Poven, of the Temple, 
on the subject of the ancient jurisdiction 
of the crown, was not tu be obtained by 
the same means, though it was deposited 
in the office of the secretary of state for 
the home department. He had the satis- 
faction, however, to know that the report 
would shortly be published, and very 
valuable information thereby derived to 
the public, materially elucidating the 
question of Catholic claims. Another 
rescript, of no light import, had lately 
appeared, which he could much wish to 
have been able to put on record, in the 
same manner, in the collection of docu- 
ments upon this subject. He alluded to 
the papal rescript, or bull, for the resto- 
ration of the Jesuits—a subject which, 
when noticed by him only in prospective 
on a former occasion, had been treated 
with considerable levity ; though at the 
same time a right hon. gentleman, now 
absent on a diplomatic mission, (Mr. Can- 
ning) admitted that the revival of the 
order in England, after its abolition in 
every Catholic state, was of a very alarm- 
ing nature, if substantiated. The impro- 
bability of such a _ revival, therefore, 
could be the only ground of its being so 
lightly treated on that occasion, The 
fact, however, was now no longer to be 
controverted. A bull had appeared, au- 
thorizing the revival of the Order in every 
state, in the plenitude of its original in- 
stitute. Sir J. C. Hippisley said, he wish- 
ed to draw the attention of the House .to this 
fact, more particularly in consequence of 
the misrepresentations that had gone forth 
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on the subject. Mr. Francis Plowden, 
who valued himself on being considered 
as the historian of Ireland, but whose his- 
toric pages were more known by their 
bulk than their accuracy, had written a 
very diffuse eulogy of the Order, in which 
he had been educated. It was in Russia, 
he exclaims, that this ‘ pianta si cara’ 
flourishes in all its vigour, where it has its 
general, its professors, &c. Certain it 
was, that in Russia the Order did exist, 
and was now confirmed by the papal 
bull. But Mr. Plowden had suppressed 
the intimation of the real circumstances 
aitendant upon it. The Jesuit colleges 
existed, and they were obliged to receive 
pupils, without distinction of religion; but 
a priest of the Greek church was also ap- 
pointed to each college, to instruct the 
youth in the principles of the national re- 
ligion. The Jesuits were interdicted from 
instructing the pupils, not of their own 
communion, in the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church. Examinations were 
held, at which the priests of the Greek 
church assisted; and no communication 
with the see of Rome was permitted, with- 
out the express authority of the state. 
Sir J. C. Hippisley said, he could extend 
this head of instruction to great detail, in 
Opposition to what was so industriously 
propagated to mislead the lower and ill- 
informed classes of the Catholics, espe- 
cially in Ireland, not only in reference to 
the Jesuits, but to the whole subject, as 
far as it was connected with restrictions 
obtained by every state ; such as he had 
often noticed in that House, and such as 
it was the object of the committee he had 
moved in a former session, to substantiate. 
In adverting to the fate of that committee, 
though it could not but excite his regret, 
it was unaccompanied with any other feel- 
ing of a personal nature, The right hon. 

entleman, whose great powers had been 
called forth to frustrate the motion, had 
since urged its renewal ; but this sir J. C. 
Hippisley had declined, for it was for mi- 
nisters only to assure the success of it. 
He was ready to assist, but not again to 
originate it. In whatever view the sub- 
ject of concession was to be considered, as 
to its extent or limitation, he was assured 
there was no other adequate means to 
promote consistent legislation, but to re- 
sort to this preliminary measure of inves- 
tigation. Before he sat down, he could 
not but in conscience submit to the consi- 
deration of his Majesty’s ministers the 
distressing situation in which many fami- 
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lies were involved, in consequence of the 
present state of the laws, as they affected 
the marriages of Catholics. In the duke 
of Newcastle’s administration, the late 
pope had urged the Roman Catholic pre- 
Jates in this country to solicit relief from 
the King’s ministers, so far as to legiti- 
mate, by an act, the marriage of Catho- 
lics, without forcing them to a Protestant 
church; which, in fact, was offensive to 
their feelings and the discipline of their 
church. Of the vast mass of the lower 
class of the Irish Catholics in the vicinity 
of London, it was known that not one out 
of a hundred legitimated their marriages 
by submitting to the rites of the establish- 
ed church ; an objection which, in some 
measure, existed in the duke of New- 
castle’s administration, no longer obtain- 
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ed, and therefore there could be no longer | 


any ground to withhold a boon so just to 
be conceded, and so mischievous to be 
withheld. Sir John concluded with mov- 
ing, “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gem, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, 1. A Copy of the Resolutions 
of the Roman Catholic prelates assembled 
at Dublin on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
January 1799, transmitted to the chief 
secretary of Ireland. 2. A Copy of the 
Resolutions of the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates at Dublin, of the 28th of January 
1799, transmitted to the chief secretary of 
Ireland. 3. A Copy of a Letter from 
Monseigneur Quarantotti to Dr. Poynter, 
dated the 16th of February 1814, trans- 
mitted to his Majesty’s principal secretary 


of state for the foreign department.’’— 
Ordered. 


Army Estimates.) Lord Palmerston 
moved, “ That the House do resolve itself 
into a committee, to take into consideration 
the Estimates for the army service.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, betore the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair, he thought it right to 
call the attention of the House to several 
subjects connected with the estimates 
which the noble lord was about to lay be- 
fore them: The House were in want of 
that information which was necessary to 
enable them to form a proper judgment 
of the votes of supply proposed by his 
Majesty’s ministers. When, ona former 


night, he had complained of the same } 


want of information, he had been answer- 
ed, that they had it not to give. There 
were some questions which he now wished 
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to put, with respect to the present state of 
Europe ; and without obtaining something 
like satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions, it was impossible for the House to 
come to a proper resolution as to the 
amount of force which ought to be entrust- 
ed to the crown. He understood that an 
engagement which, though not reduced 
to writing, was certainly not the less bind- 
ing on the honour of the country, had 
been entered into between our govern- 
ment and the person at present wearing 
the crown of Naples. When he had first 
mentioned this subject in the House, the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and his colleagues had stated, that 
they knew nothing of any such engage- 
ment. He would now repeat, that he 
understood there was a written treaty be- 
tween the emperor of Austria and the 
king of Naples; and that this country, by 
two written notes, one from lord Castle- 
reagh, and another from lord William 
Bentinck, had become parties to this 
treaty. When this government were 
asked to enter into a treaty with the king 
of Naples, that sovereign was requested to 
rely on an engagement of honour, as there 
was no time then to frame a regular 
treaty. Did not this regulate the force 
kept up in Sicily ? He wished to ask, too, 
if there was not a treaty between this 
country and Spain, which had not yet 
been produced to the House? He under- 
stcod that a secretary of sir Henry Wel- 
lesley had come over expressly to this 
country on the subject of this treaty, and 
that it was ratified so long ago as August 
last. He wished information on this sub- 
ject, because the existence or non-exist- 
ence of this treaty would be one of the 
causes which ought to operate very ma- 
terially on the resolutions to be adopted 
by the House. There was another cir- 
cumstance on which he wished also for 
information. He asked whether the pa- 
per, which they had all seen in the public 
prints a day or two ago, was authentic or 
not? He meant the order signed by prince 
Repnin to deliver up Dresden to the king 
of Prussia.* Was it, or was it not au- 








* Copy of the Notification of his Excel- 
lency Prince Repnin to the Saxon 
Authorities; dated Dresden, Nov. 3. 


« An official letter from the minister of 
state, the baron de Stein, dated the 2Ist 
of October, informs me of a convention 
concluded the 2sth of September, at 
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thentic ? The document, authorizing this 
proceeding, pregnant with mischief, cha- 
racterized by dishonour, and injurious to 
the Saxon name, bore to be signed by 
lord Castlereagh. He understood that it 
had been recalled; but he wished to 
know if it had ever had the signature of a 
British minister affixed to it? There was 
another circumstance connected with 
Saxony, derogatory to the fame of a mo- 
narch whose character at present stood 
high in Europe, and which he hoped 
would turn out not to be founded in fact ; 
he meant the order of the emperor Alex- 
ander for the imprisonment of the Saxon 
generals Lecog and Thielman, on account 
of their memorial for the independence of 





Vienna ; by virtue of which, the emperor 
of Russia, in concert with Austria and 
England, places in the hands of the king 
of Prussia the administration of the king- 
dom of Saxony. I have orders, therefore, 
to deliver the government of this country 
to the persons appointed for that purpose 
by the king of Prussia, and to cause the 
imperial Russian troops to be relieved by 
the Prussian troops, in order to operate, 
by that means, the union of Saxony with 
Prussia, which will soon take place ina 
more formal and solemn manner, and in 
order to promote fraternity between the 
two people. 

“This union is already in itself the 
guarantee of great and indisputable ad- 
vantages to the two kingdoms, and to the 
whole of Germany; but the benevolence 
and care of the emperor of Russia, and 
the mildness and known goodness of the 
king of Prussia, will augment still more 
the happy results. 

« After the preliminary deliberations, 
which had for their object the welfare of 
the whole, and the parts which comprise 
it, their majesties, namely, the king, Fre- 
derick William, as the future sovereign of 
the country, declares it to be his inten- 
tion not to incorporate, as a province, 
Saxony with his states ; but to unite it to 
Prussia, under the title of the kingdom of 
Saxony ; to preserve always its integrity ; 
to leave it to the enjoyment of the rights, 
privileges, and advantages, which the 
constitution of Germany will secure to 
those countries of Germany which form 
part of the Prussian monarchy; and to 
change nothing in its present constitu- 
tion: and his majesty the emperor Alex- 
ander has testified his particular satisfac- 
tion at this declaration.” 
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Saxony. It would be a great degradation 
indeed to the character of that monarch, 
if those Saxon officers, whose efforts had so 
much contributed to the gaining the battle 
of Leipsic, by going over from Buona- 
parté to the allies, should be treated in 
the manner he had stated.—In taking a 
general view of Europe, it was impossible 
at the present moment not to look with 
anxiety to the fate of the smaller powers; 
and he could not anticipate any thing like 
a lasting peace, when he saw every great 
power forming a focus of discontent by 
the addition of a number of other states to 
their territories, the subjects of which 
states would continue indisposed to their 
sovereignty. Genoa, it seemed, was to be 
united to Austria, Saxony to Prussia, Bel- 
gium to Holland, Norway to Sweden, and 
Poland to Russia. As to all these circum- 
stances, it was impossible for the House to 
furm any thing like a proper decision, 
without more information than was then 
before them ; and he hoped that the in- 
formation required would therefore at 
once be communicated.—There was ano- 
ther subject on which they were kept in 
ignorance, he meant the proceedings at 
Ghent, He understood that there was a 
rejection, on the part of the American go- 
vernment, of the basis which had _ been 
proposed by this country. He wished to 
ask his Majesty’s ministers, if the nego- 
ciations at Ghent were broken off or not? 
And here it was impossible not to observe 
on the skill displayed by ministers in the 
employment of the force entrusted to 
them. At the beginning of the war, and 
till lately, there were strong parties in 
America, and the northern states were on 
the point of separating from the southern; 
but his Majesty’s ministers had so fought 
and so negociated, that all parties were 
now extinct in America; and there was 
one common mind and one common hand 
in the direction of all their energies in the 
prosecution of the contest with this coun- 
try. He did not mean to go farther into 
this business at present, as the day would 
come when it would be more proper to 
enter on the discussion ; but he must have 
more information on the subjects he had 
alluded to, before he could consent to the 
Speaker’s leaving the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped, 
that the day was at no creat distance, when 
government would have an opportunity of 
clearing itself from all blame in the con- 
duct of the war. At this moment he would 
not be justified in going into anticipatory 
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details. The hon. gentleman himself, who 
was so eager after mformation, seemed 
aware that its being produced on certain 
subjects would be improper. He could 
however satis‘y hiv on that, which he 
considered as the most important, With 


respect 'o the question on the subject of 


the conferences at Ghent, it was with satis- 
faction -aat he had to state to the House, 
that they were not yet broken off, and 
tha: the negociations were still proceeding. 
Wih respect to the question as to the 
engagements be:ween this country and the 
regency king of Naples, he had to answer, 
that he was not aware of any engagement 
with that power beyond a mere suspension 
of hostilities, or armistice, Le would not 
enter into any explanation at present as 
to the other points alluded to by the 
hon. gentleman, connected as they were 
with the proceedings at Vienna, which 
could not come at present with propriety 
before the House. He had no difficulty, 
in answer to another question, to say, that 
a treaty bad been concluded between this 
country and Spain; but as there was no- 
thing of a pecuniary nature in it, it had 
been thought advisable to delay produc- 
ing it, till several treaties with other 
powers were in a state to lay before par- 
liament. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the state of Eu- 
rope a necessary ingredient in the con- 
sideration of the army estimates ; but they 
were now to learn from the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that this had 
no relation to them; that the time was 
not come to take it into consideration. 
And though the honour of the country was 
deeply interested in the order of prince 
Repnin bearing to be subscribed by lord 
Castlereagh, this, it seemed, was a subject 
on which miuisters would not condescend 
to give now any infurmation. The treaty 
with Spain was a matter which it was 
deemed unnecessary to make known to 
the House. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to read a written statement of the 
nature of the engagement with the king 
of Naples. It bore, that the English go- 
vernment entirely approved of the treaty 
between Austria and the king of Naples, 
and of the accession of territory sti; ulated 
to the latter in that treaty ; and that, if 
they refused to sign that treaty, it was 
from motives of delicacy towards an an- 
cient ally ; but that endeavours would be 
made to procure the acceptance of that 
power of the indemnity proposed in lieu 
of the possessions which were to form the 
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accession of territory stipulated in the 
treaty with Austria. 

‘Vhe Chancellor of the Exchequer asked on 
what authoriiy the hon, gentleman made 
this statement ? 

Mr. Whitbread said, he held in his hand 
| a pamphier, which was supposed to be pub 
| lished by authorry. {Laugh from the mi- 
| nisterial bench. (He begged geutiemen 
| 
| 





opposite would not laugh before the joke.) 
On the authority of that pamphlet, sup- 
| ported by information from sources which 
he had taken pains to verify ; and he should 
rely on the facts as true, until peremptorily 
contradicted. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he had received at 
the door of that House, a paper, purport- 
ing to be an additional article to the treaty 
concluded with Russia at Chaumont, on 
the Ist of March, 1814, by which this 
country engaged herself to support the 
tussian fleet. Now, this had not much to 
do with the army ; but he should be glad 
to know, why it had not been delivered 
before that day? ‘The treaty had been 
signed on the Ist of March; parliament 
had sat till the 31st of July, and it was 
now produced on the 2ist of November. 
This was a very unusual course, and in 
former times parliament had not been 
treated with so much neglect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
aware at what exact time the article had 
been transmitted, but thovgit it probable 
its appearance had been postponed in con- 
sequence of delay in its ratification. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the Russian fleet had 
been sent here as a mark of the great con- 
fidence which the emperor of Russia 
placed in the government of this country 5 
and came, as it were, to a place of refuge, 
against any success which might have at- 
tended the arms of France in her tremen- 
dous attack upon that country. He had 
never understood that England had asked 
for any Russian fleet to come hither as an 
assistant, te enable us to carry on the war 
in which we were engaged; and, there- 
fore, he could see no reason why we should 
be called on to pay for a fleet, which was 
sent bere to inspire us with confidence 
that the Russian government was deter- 
inined at all events to prosecute the con- 
test with France with the vimost vigour. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the Russian 
fleet had been sent to our ports, not merely 
as a deposit, but with an engagement, 
that, whenever wanted, it would take the 
same share in the war asour own. As to 
the additional article, it was uncertain 
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whether the ratification had been ex- 
changed in sufficient time to be laid be- 
fore parliament at a much earlier period. 
At all events, the whole of its substance 
had been stated last session to the House, 
towards which no disrespect had been 
shewn, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he had no recollec- 
tion of any such substance as that men- 
tioned by the right hon. gentleman baving 
been laid before the House, He certainly 
had heard a great deal of the astonishing 
confidence which the Russian government 
had placed in that of England, by en- 
trusting its whole naval force to the safe 
custody of this country ; but he had never 
understood, nor ever heard, nor never en- 
tertained the most distant idea, that we 
were expected to pay for that so highly 
extolled confidence which was voluntarily 
placed in us, 

Mr. Tierney said, that if the noble lord 
then at the head of the Treasury-bench 


had mentioned the fact to the House, his 
statement was not to be received as an offi- | 


cial communication: but he did not re- 
member such an occurrence. 
treaty granting a very large sum of money, 
ministers had been very negligent of their 
duty in not laying it upon the table. It 
Was now pretty evident that this was a 
wrong time of year for asking questions, 
at least if answers were expected. When 
parliament met in November, the object 
seemed only to be to grant money; but 
however large the sums, no reasons were 
to be assigned for the vote. Only grant 
us the money, cried ministers ; we must 
have it, we are in great distress, and we 
will talk over the subject at another time. 
Was it not monstrous, that when his hon. 
friend quoted prince Repnin’s order, coun- 
ter-signea by lord Castlereagh, and, with 
one stroke of the pen, annexing all 
Saxony to Prussia, the House should be 
told it was not time to give any explana- 
tion, and that the period for inquiry was 
not come? Till then, what would be the 
opinion of Europe, whose eyes were fixed 
on the opening and proceedings of the Bri- 
tish parliament? The House had met 
without any given cause, for none was in- 
dicated in the Regent’s speech, but merely 
because money was wanted ; and when 
members did their duty, they were told 
that they acted wrong. He strongly pro- 
tested against such a course of proceeding. 

Mr. Bathurst maintained, that ministers 
did net refuse to give answers to proper 
questions ; but when they applied to sub- 


As it was a} 
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jects which, with the consent of the 
House, and of ail Europe, had been con- 
signed to pending negociations, they 
were right in refusing to communicate 
any information. As to the note of 
prince Repnin, it was not known officially 
to exist. It would be impossible to give 
an account of the proceedings of the 
Congress, until they should have been 
brought to a close, when the whole would 
be unfolded to parliament, in presence, he 
trusted, of our absent negociator; but, 
even in his absence, if his return should 
have been delayed. At present, these 
were not topics for discussion. With re- 
spect to the armistice with the king of 
Naples, the hon. gentleman had taken for 
his authority a pamphlet. 

Mr. Whitbread answered, no. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he understood him to 
have stated, that he had derived his infor- 
mation from a pamphlet published on the 
continent: atallevents, government had no 
knowledge of the arrangement such as he 
bad described. 

Mr. Tierney maintained, that his hon. 
friend had stated, that, although his first 
information was from a pamphlet, he had 
made such inquiries, and collected such 
facts, as, in his opinion, bad fully con- 
firmed it. But the argument of the right 
hon. gentleman was rather extraordinary, 
3ecause the Congress was sitting, the 
House was to know nothing of those of 
its acts which had publicly transpired. If, 
instead of being met, according to its ori- 
ginal intention, to establish the future 
peace of the universe on a solid basis, it 
was assembled for the monstrous purpose 
of sharing nations for spoils, and for deeds 
of injustice, of which we already had an 
instance in the transfer of Saxony, we 
were told to wait till we saw the end. 
But it was his wish to prevent the House 
and the country, if possible, from being 
parties to conduct so infamous, If the 
right hon. gentleman would acknowledge 
that lord Castlereagh had been a party to 
it, he pledged himself to make a motion 
on the subject to-morrow. If it was said 
his lordship had not, he must suppose mi- 
nisters had been left in utter ignorance of 
the proceedings of their colleague. It 
was his firm opinion, that lord Castlereagh 
had sanctioned the atrocious annexation 
of Saxony to Prussia. The transfer of 


Saxony was a monstrous act of injustice, 
and, if effected, wars upon the continent 
would be endless. 

Mr. Bathurst replied, that government 
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would be ready to meet any motion that 
might be brought ferward, but they would 
not desert their duty by giving unjustifi- 
able answers, or rather answers to unjus- 
tifiable questions. The subject was now 
actually under negociation at Vienna. 

Mr. Tierney said, that his answer to that 
was, that the subject was not now nego- 
ciating, but actually negociated : it was 
decided that Prussia was to have the ab- 
solute dominion of Saxony ; and the only 
consolation was, that when Frederick 
William promised to take good care of 
his new subjects, the emperor Alexander 
expressed his satisfaction. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had derived the 
first particulars of the arrangement with 
Naples from a pamphlet published abroad, 
but he had not relied solely on its autho- 
rity. On the contrary, he had sought for, 
and obtained such additional information 
as had convinced him that he was correct, 
and had quoted lord William Bentinck’s 
own words. Ifthe right hon. gentleman 
should find, at a future opportunity, that 
he (Mr. W.) had been in the right, then 
he must lay the fault on bis own col- 
leagues, who had withholden their pro- 
ceedings from him. He believed the 
order respecting the transfer of Saxony to 
be authentic, and that that infamous trans- 
action had really taken place. If so, the 
seed of tresh disturbances had been sowed 
on the continent, and we might bid adieu 
to the visionary halcyon days of peace. 
The delivering up of the devoted Saxons 
was an act of the most horrible injustice : 
all men shuddered at the deed. ‘The act 
was done, and whether it could be re- 
voked or not, the disgrace was incurred. 
The fate of Poland and of Genoa was 
equally fixed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sub- 
mitted to the House the impropriety of 
bringing forward into public discussion 
every thing which formed the subject of 
hegociation at Vienna. 

Sir C. Monck could not approve of the 
annexation of Saxony to Prussia, although 
the king of Saxony had certainly been 
found fighting on the wrong side. But 
there was another point on which he 
thought some explanation necessary. He 
meant the Jonian islands. These, which 
had first been Venetian dependencies, had 
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afterwards fallen under the protection of 


Russia, who had not only given them up 
to France, but had been base enough to 
Carry the French garrisons to them in 
her own bottoms. Now they had been 
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re-conquered by our arms, we had de- 
clared ourselves their protectors; and yet 
it was broadly asserted that they were to 
be surrendered to the emperor of Austria ! 
He could not see how such conduct could 
be justified. Their independence had long 
been wished for, and when it was ina 
nascent state, and we pretended to be its 
guardians, we became patties to its anni- 
hilation. 

Mr. Stephen said, that as this question 
related to the policy of Europe, he was 
surprised that the hon, gentiemen, on the 
other side, should ground their statements 
and arguments on anonymous pamphlets. 
There was a constitutional way of obtain- 
ing information, by coming forward, and 
moving an address to the crown, for the 
copies of any documents which they 
might deem it necessary to be laid before 
the House. He could not avoid thinking, 


<< ° e . 
it would be a practice very inconvenient 


for the House, to have questions of this 
sort daily putto ministers Some gen- 
tlemen seemed to expect, trom the courtesy 
and good nature of the ministers, that 
they could get information trom them, 
which, if they were to give, those gentle- 
men would consider them guilty of great 
weakness. It was too much to think, that 
every statement in a painphlet or 1ews- 
paper was sufficient ground to call upon 


| ministers to divulge the most important 





information. 

Mr. Horner thought that nothing could 
show more clearly the change that had 
lately taken place in the practice of par- 
liamentary proceedings, than to find a 
gentleman cf the experience and ability 
of the hon. and learned member who 
spoke last, condemn the practice of seek- 
ing information of ministers. What had 
become of the functions of that House, if, 
when ministers demanded a large supply 
of money, gentlemen should be told that 
it was irregular to ask for what purpose 
it was wanted? If, indeed, there were any 
irregularity in this practice, it proceeded 
from the much greater irregularity that 
had lately been introduced on the other 
side of the House, in proposing large 
grants of money, and great armies to be 
kept up in time of peace, without conde- 
scending to inform the House for what 
purposes they were wanted. The right 
hon. gentleman desired them to wait with 
patience till some future day, when those 
subjects might be discussed with more 
regularity. He, however, conceived that 
the House had a right to be informed 
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generally of the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, although they knew that negocia- 
tions actually pending could not with 
propriety be communicated. His hon. 
jriends, however, had not asked about any 
thing that was doing, but about things 
actually dove. 
crimes Were meditating, but they wished 


! 
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turned upon the question of our maritime 


rights, government were certain of the 


| support of the House and the country ; 


| 


They did not ask what | 


| but if the principle of the war was entirely 


changed, and it was now wished to make 
conquests from America, he believed that 
the war would not meet with the same 


' support from the feelings of the House or 


to be informed about crimes actually per- | 


petrated. They did not inquire about an 


act of prince Repnin alone, but they | 
connection whatever with the subject on 


asked whether this act had not been sance- 


tioned by lord Castlereagh, and whether | 


this country was not thereby already 
committed? He saw no cifference, in the 
principle, between the annexations that 
were now making, and the tyrannical acts 
of that government against which we had 
The only dif- 
ference that he could see was, that instead 
of being the work of cne great spoliator, 
it was the work of many. His hon. friend 
had been much misunderstood, if it was 
supposed that he had quoted from the 
pamphlet as his only authority. He had 
expressly stated, that he had made in- 
guiries, and believed bis information cor- 
rect, As to the proposal of a grant of 
movey on account of the Russian fleet, 
it had given him the greatest surprise 
He never recollected to have before heard 
ofany rea of paying Russia for her fleet 
coming toour ports. He bad heard a 
great deal of the compliment that Russia 
Was paying this country, by reposing so 
great a confidence in os; but when we 
were now asked to pay §00,0004 on thit 
account, 2e wished to know what it was 
for? Was it on account of the compliment 
that Russia had paid us, or was it on ac- 
count of the aid that our navy received or 
was to receive from them? We had heard 
many things of late, respecting which we 
must feel ashamed; and which, he be- 
lieved, had wrung the hearts of our navy ; 
but he did not know any thing that would 
be more mortifying than to say, that 
when Spain had no navy against us, and 
France had very little, the British navy 
wanted the aid of the Russian fleet against 
that little. As to the subject of America, 
the news that had Jately come from that 
country bad naturally produced the 
greatest anxiety and uneasiness. He was, 


been so love contending. 


how-ver, happy to hear that the nego- 
ciations were sull going on at Ghent, and 
he hoped sincerely that ministers had re- 
Jinquished all the pretensions that they 
had set up with respect to boundaries. 
As long as the contest with America 


| committee. 


| 





the public. 
Mr. Wellesky Pole observed, that the 
case in question was one which had no 


which the House was about to go into a 
From the speeches of the 
hon, gentlemen opposite, it might be 
thought that they were totally ignorant 
that the war quantum of men, and the 
necessary expenses they required, had 
been stated within these few days over 
and over again. ‘Ihe hon. gentlemen’s 
objection was, that we were called on to 
vote for keeping up a large army, without 
one tittle of evidence as to its necessity. 
Yet all the discourses of ministers, day 
after day, had tended to show why 1 was 
necessary that such a force should be 
maintained. An hon. gentlemas bad read 
a statement respecting Saxony, and had 
calied on his Majesty’s ministers to give 
informacion, as if it were possible or 
proper for them to refute every article in 
any or every newspaper published at 
home or abroad. We did not know any 
thing respecting Saxony ; it was, in fact, 
impossible that we could know what was 


going forward at the Congress; and if 


ministers did know, it would be a dere- 
liction of their duty to promulgate a word 
of it. Respecting America, the same 
pressure for information was made, and 
the same answer returned, It would be 
highly improper to enter into any expla- 
nations at such a time as the present. 
When the resulis were ascertained, then 
would be the proper time to lay the pro- 
ceedings before the House, to state what 
had been done; and if they were not 
satisfactory, there would be an oppor- 
tunity to shew that the failure, of what- 
ever kind it might be, did not lie with 
thiscountry, whose government and nego- 
ciators had made every effort in their 
power to bring the topics to a successful 
issue. At present (said the right hon. 
gentleman) not only our hands but our 
tongues are tied, and it would be grossly 
imprudent to give any information. ‘There 
was no one part of the army expenditure 
that had not already been sanctioned by 
the vote of parliament; and if any cxpla- 
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nations were required, the committee | 
would be the proper piace for them; but | 
certainly ministers were not called on to 
shew any grounds fur the estimates at 
present. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the right | 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down bad 
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declared, on a former night, that he was | 


fond of responsibility ; so it appeared ; but 
none unluckily being attached to his of- 
fice, be volunteered to bear the weight of 
responsibility that lay upon the whole 
administration, He wished bim joy of 
his burden, which, in this instance, was 
not very tight. Mr. Tierney said, he was 


very anxious to explain to the House the | 


reasons why he could not consent to the 
motion, that the House should go into a 
comuittee. 
the supplementary treaty of Chaumont, 
we were bound to keep up a force of 
75,000 men on the continent, for the pur- 
pose of settling the affairs of Europe. He 
Was proceeding, when 

Mr. Croker suggested, that the commit- 
tee would be the proper place for the 
right hon. gentleman to offer his senti- 
ments at length. 

Mr. ‘Vierney said, he wanted to shew 
that the question respecting Saxony did 
distinctly bear upon that of the force in 
Lelgium. 


The Speaker reminded the right hon, | 


gentleman, that his explanations must re- 
late to something that had been stated in 
his former speech. 

Mr. Tierney said, he wished to explain 
the motives on which he had asked for 
the information. 

Mr. Croker resumed, that the right hon. 
geutieman could not be at liberty to state, 
in explanation, the motives which had 
operated on his mind for the opinion he 
had previously given. 

The Speaker coincided with Mr. Croker. 

Mr. Tierney added, that he thought it 
would be more convenient to make his 
full explanation at once: whether or not 
he should ve allowed to go into it at pre- 
sent, was certainly at the discretion of the 


Hiouse. [Go on, go on, from the opposi- 
tion.} ‘The right hon, gentleman then 


continued. With respect to the question 
that regarded Saxony, each of the con- 


tracting powers in the treaty of Chau- | 


mont, had undertaken to keep up a force 
of 75,000 men, to give it full etlect. It 
appeared we had a document to show on 
this subject, the purport of which was, as 
it would seem, to enable any power to 


The House knew that, by | 
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seize on the territory of any other power 
it might please, and hand it over to a 
third. He would wish the House to re- 
flect on this, and then say, whether it was 
proper to vote an army for such a pur- 
pose. Ifhe was convinced that it was for 
a good object that these troops were to be 
employed, he would not hesitate an in- 
stant in agreeing to the vote; but when he 
heard that they were to facilitate, and 
assist in the seizure of territories, after a 
general treaty of peace, he was entitled 
to ask, and to know whether this fact 
would turn out or not as it had been re- 
ported. He certainly could not make up 
his mind to believe it. He hoped there 
was some mistake; for though the fact of 
the annihilation of Saxony, as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, had been stated in alj 
the foreign journals, and translated into 
those of this country, he could not per- 
suade himself that lord Castlereagh had 
been guilty of such gross neglect, as to 
have omitted transmitting intelligence of 
‘such importance, if there were any foun- 
dation for it. He was sure every gentle- 
man must feel it absolutely necessary, be- 
fore the House voted a single man, to 
_ know whether these 75,000 troops were 
to be employed to overawe the people of 
Saxony ; for prince Repnin’s declaration 
| distinctly stated to all Europe, that that 
country was overawed and seized upon. 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to ask the right 
hon. gentleman, whether the papers which 
had just been published in this country, 
and purporting to be the documents rela- 
tive to the negociations at Ghent, which 
Mr. Madison had laid before the Ameri- 
can Congress, were authentic or not? He 
asked for no secret to be exposed; he 
wanted no information that ought to be 
concealed ; he only wished to know the 
point in question, That the American 
portions of them was correct, he had no 
doubt; whether all parts of them was 
equally so, was what he should wish to 
' hear. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
to inquiries of this nature pending the dis- 
cussions, No judgment could be formed 
of the state of the negociation in Noyem- 
_ber, from what had passed in August, If 
the American government chose to pro- 
mulgate these documents, he hoped the 
'example would never be followed by 
| Great Britain. 
| Mr. Ponsonby replied, that unless he 

had forgotten the nature and principles of 
the American constitution, the president 


| 


i 
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had no alternative but to submit these pa- 
pers to the Congress ; he was obliged to 


do it. He did not assert, that the state of 
the negociations in November depended 
upon the state in August; he only wished 
to know whether what had passed and 
transpired was a fact or not? 

No answer was given; and the question 
for the Speaker leaving the chair being 
acceded to, the House went into the com- 
mittee. 

Lord Palmerston, on rising to move the 
estimates for the land service, observed, 
that they were not framed in the usual 
manner, but were merely statements of 
the amount of the forces required, and the 
length of time. The House would not, 
therefore, enter into a discussion upon 
them on this occasion, but would doubt- 
lessly deem it proper to reserve their 
opinions for a future opportunity. He 
then moved, “ That 204,386 men (exclu- 
sive of the men belonging to the regi- 
ments employed in the territorial posses- 
sions of the East India Company, and the 
foreign corps in British pay), commission- 
ed and non-commissioned officers included, 
be maintained for the service ef Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the 25th of De- 
cember 1814, to the 24th of June 1815, 
both inclusive, being 182 days.” 

Mr. Tierney rose to ask, what propor- 
tion of the number of men demanded were 
to be employed under the supplemental 
article to the convention of Chaumont? 

Lord Palmerston apprehended, that it 
was most unusual tostate the distribution of 
the troops deemed necessary for the ser- 
vice of his Majesty. 

Mr. Tierney said, it was not his inten- 
tion to inquire as to the general distribu- 
tion of the force, but he wished to know 
what was the proportion of the troops, 
which were then demanded of parliament, 
which it was intended to employ in con- 
sequence of the convention? For this, he 
contended, he had good grounds, since 
parliament was called on to vote a number 
of troops, only less by 50,000 than that 
which was employed when we were at 
war with the whole world. ‘They already 
knew the amount of the force to be eim- 
ployed in consequence of the convention, 
viz. 75,000 men ; but he wished to know, 
if it was not distinctly shewn that it was 
inconvenient to give such information, 
what proportion of the 75,000 men were 
to be taken out of the number now voted, 
and not to be provided for at some other 
time by parliament. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the question put was equivalent to an in- 
quiry what was the strength of the garri- 
sons in the Netherlands, In such a view, 
the right hon. gentleman himself must be 
sensible of the inconvenience of an answer 
to it. A part of the troops to be employ- 
ed under the convention, would be taken 
out of the number then demanded ; but 
to enter into further details would be im- 
proper. 

Mr. Tierney asked, whether if, instead 
of 200,000, there had been demanded 
275,000 troops, it would not have required 
some explanation to justify it? ‘The num- 
ber actually demanded, though he could 
not affirm it to be excessive, required 
some explanation, to induce the committee 
to vote it. Now, what mystery could 
there be in saying what part of a given 
force—75,000 men, was to consist of Bri- 
tish, and what of foreign troops ? 

Lord Palmerston repeated, that it had 
never been usual to state the distribution 
of any particular force, except for politi- 
cal purposes, because such an exposition 
might be injurious, It had been usual to 
state the aggregate number employed 
abroad and at home, but never the distri- 
bution of any particular species of force. 
If the question was answered respecting 
one part of the world, it might as well 
with regard to any and every other; and 
ministers might be called on to declare 
what proportion of troops was in the 
Ionian islands, or Sicily, or any where 
else. This would be equally unreasonable 
and inconvenient. 

Mr. Tierney said, that as far as his 
memory served him, there were twenty 
cases where the general distribution of the 
troops had been stated. fe did not 
inquire, however, as to the number of 
troops in Belgium ; that he already knew ; 
but what part of the number there em- 
ployed was to be taken out of the 204,000 
which they were then voting. Did the 
noble lord think that it was never neces- 
sary to state the ground of a demand for 
a force, but that as many men were to be 
given as were asked for ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the right hon. gentleman would find 
in the cases he had referred to, statements 
delivered in at one time respecting the 
distribution of the forces at some former 
period, respecting which the House was 
desirous of inquiring; but prospective 
statements had never been made. But 


perhaps it would satisfy the right hon. 
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gentleman to be reminded, that he had 
stated the number of troops employed 
under the convention was 75,000 ; and that 
15,000 Hanoverians were in British pay 
on the continent, forming part of that 
force. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
noble lord had puzzled themselves with 
finding reasons to avoid an answer, which 
at last, in a very sly way, had been given. 
So it turned out that there were 60,000 
British troops on the continent, or that we 
intended to cheat the allies, by stipulating 
for a number which we had not maintained ; 
a proceeding too disreputable and dis- 
honest to warrant a supposition that it was 
adopted. Since, then, an answer had 
been given to the question of his right 
hon. friend, and since he intended to con- 
tinue the good old practice of putting 
questions, he should again inquire, at a 
time when the House was voting so large 
a sum for military purposes, whether 
an estimate of the expense of repair- 
ing the fortresses in the Netherlands had 
been made, amounting to ten millions ; 
and whether his Majesty’s government 
had not engaged to bear the whole ora 
great part of that expense ? 

The motion having been put, and no 
answer having been returned to the last 
question, 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that as no 
answer was given, an impression would go 
forth that this country was to bear the 
expense which he had mentioned. 

Mr. Bathurst hoped that no such im- 
pression whatever would be produced 
from ministers declining to answer any 
questions they might deem improper. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the subject 
must come soon under consideration, and 
a frightful consideration it would be. 

Mr. Baring said, that the impression 
that all the troops to be maintained under 
the convention were to be employed in 
Belgium, was, he believed, erroneous, 
since the troops employed in Genoa, and 
in the Ionian isies, were included in the 
number. It was, he conceived, a strange 
assumption, that the House was to vote 
the large sum proposed, without any in- 
formation to what purpose it was to be 
applied, while we were in a state of pro- 
found peace with respect to the powers of 
Europe: even if such was the old parlia- 
mentary method of proceeding, he con- 
ceiPed it to be very indecent. On the 
suFlect of America, he said, that though 
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he was aware of the delicacy which it 
was proper to observe in asking questions 
in that House, and though the negociations 
were yet pending, yet he could not but 
remark on the extraordinary mismanage- 
ment of his Majesty’s ministers; the ex- 
traordinary pretensions which had been 
set up on our part, and which must have 
originated in some person totally ignorant 
of the state of public feeling in America, 
and which had produced the effect, 
when a great part of the best and most 
independent inhabitants of America had 
differed from their government as to the 
ground of the war with us, of joining all 
hearts and hands against us in every part 
of that country. The pretensions set up 
by our ministers had been so extraordi- 
nary, and the prima facie evidence of mis- 
management such, that a motion ought to 
be made without farther information, since 
it was evidently impossible to attain a 
peace without, while these pretensions 
were persisted in. It had been said, that 
it was an extraordinary proceeding that 
the American executive should have laid 
before Congress the papers relative to the 
negociation, while that negociation was 
pending. But if in our own case, in a 
negociation carried on on the other side 
of the Atlantic, a demand was set up of a 
piece of the county of Cornwall, it would 
be impossible that his Majesty should not 
lay the information of such a demand 
before parliament, to show the pretensions 
and expectations of the enemy. Our 
ministers at Ghent made it a condition of 
peace, that America should make conces- 
sions on every part of her frontiers, He 
did not intend to make any motion, nor 
even to ask for any information, but he 
thovght it of importance that it should be 
known whether the pretensions set up on 
our part were persisted in. This was a 
question which bore an intimate connec- 
tion with the number of troops which it 
would be necessary to maintain; for, if we 
persisted in our pretensions, it must make 
a most material difference in the sort of 
military force to be kept up, and govern- 
ment must prepare themselves to send out 
an enormous army indeed, if, however, 
after the Christmas holidays, something 
very satisfactory on this subject should 
not be stated, he should think it his duty 
to bring forward a motion on the subject. 

Mr. Stephen, in allusion to what had 
fallen from a right hon. gentleman, said, 
that by the American constitution the 
president was not bound to lay pajr rs 
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Congress, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was well 
founded. The papers respecting the re- 
stitution of American property in France, 
and the orders in council, were produced 


and therefore the stricture of | force on the 
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respecting a pending negociation before | 75,000 troops on our part, and a greater 


part of the other great powers, 
he thought the treaty most improvident. 
The only Canger apprehended could be 
from France; and if such apprehension 


'were well founded, it was most nnpolitic 


in consequence of a motion and the vote of | 


a majority in Congress, on the ground of 
undue partiality shown to the French 
government. 

Mr. Ponsonby asserted, that it was a prin- 
ciple in the American constitution, that 
no treaty could be concluded by the pre- 
sident without the concurrence of the 
Senate; and that without the consent of 
the Congress no territory could be ceded, 
nor any measures affecting the rights of 
American citizens taken. Duiing the 
course of the negociations, the British 
commissioners, if the papers published in 
America were correct, had taken 


| 


for H 


granted that a country, supposed by the | 


Americans to be American territory, was 
as much British country as Northampton- 
shire. They also had proposed two con- 


ditions as a sine gua non—a pacification of | 


the Americans with the Indians, and the 


erection of an independent territory for | 


the Indians out of the ground which the 
Americans claimed. Then a new frontier 
was required for ourselves. On these 
points the president had no power to ne- 
gociate, and of necessity they were sub- 
mitted to Congress. On trifling points 
the president might negociate. It had 
been said, that it would have been incon- 
venient to have made known the state of 
the negociation. He had no wish that 
any thing that had not been made public 
should be communicated to the House. 
He should have been content, as he had 
been formerly, to have stated, that he was 
opposed to designs of conquest. But what 
was the inconvenience now to make known 
the real state of the negociation? With 
such pretensions as had been attributed to 
us, we had nothing to look for but a con- 
tinuance of war. He would venture to 
predict, that we should never sign a peace 
while we persisted in the demands which 
had been held forth; and if the war was 
carried on with the design of enforcing 
them, that we should incur great expense, 
and fail inthe end. Was there no incon- 


venience in such a state of things? It was 
not extraordinary, when extravagant pre- 
tensions on our part were stated to have 
been conditions sine gua non, that he should 
desire to hear the fact denied or authen- 
As to the maintenance of nail 


ticated. 





to have given her the possessions which 
the allies had yielded to her, till the affiirs 
of Europe were settled at the general 
Congress. 

Mr. Stephen insisted, the president of 
America was not bound to lay the papers 
reiating to a negociation betore the Con- 
gress, since it was only the ratification of 
treaties which belonged to Congress. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked, what would hive 
been the use of the president’s carrying 


| On in secrecy a Hegociation which it was 


not in his own power to complete? If 
the case had been respecting points which 
were left to bis discretion, there would 
have been no necessity for such a gica- 
sure on his part. Lut the negociations had 
been actually broken off or suspended, in 
consequence of ovr demands, in which we 
had insisted on a Cession of territory as a 
sine qua non—as a necessary preliuninary 
to the conclusion of any peace. 

Mr. Stephen contended, that the presi- 
dent might have concluded a treaty with- 
out the concurrence of Congress, aud have 
applied to them for the ratification merely. 
The only sine qua non in ovr rroposals 
was, he conceived, the pacilication with 
the Indians, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, tle establishment of 
an independent territory for the Iudians 
was also a sine gua non, 

Mr. Baring remarked, that this was the 
first time that the Indians had been set 
up as an independent people. ‘The terri- 
tory to which we made pretensions on their 
part, was, perhaps, one-fourth of the whole 
United States territory; and to give an 
idea of the state of the inhabitants, it would 
be enough to say, that in this vast space 
there were only about 10,000 Indians at 
the most. Even if the Americans would 
consent to the terms proposed by us, they 
would be most injurious to us, since, 
though the Indians might aot sell their 
lands to us or the Americans, they would 
be allowed to dispose of it to any third 
party, so that the French or any other 
nation might settle on it. As to the con- 
stitution of America, he conccived that, 
since it was a federal compact of sovercign 
states, that the Congress could no myre 
alienate a part of Massachussets than iyic 
state of Switzerland could dispose oil 
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part of the territory of Berne; but any 
state might alienate a part of its own ter- 
ritory. He said, it was consistent with 
the spirit and practice of the American 
constitution, for the president to commu- 
nicate the papers which he had made 
known; and the great distance of the 
country from the scene of negociation, 
rendered the step obviously necessary. 

The Chancellor of the Fachequer begged 
Jeave to state, that the hon. gentleman had 
been reasoning as if the negociation was 
broken off; but this was not the fact, as 
they were continuing at the date of the 
jJast accounts, 

Mr. Robinson said, that the heads of our 
proposals were stated to be, 1. ‘The ad- 
justment of the boundary; 2. The pa- 
cification of the Indians; $3. The estab- 
lishment of their territory; 4. The fisheries. 
The American commissioners had re- 
plied, that as to the second and third 
heads, they had no instructions ;_ but that 
they had instructions as to the first and 
fourth. Now, he first referred to the 
cession of territory, which clearly proved 
that the president was of opinion, that 
he was entitled to give instructions on 
that head, and which overturned the justi- 
fication which had been made of bis con- 
duct. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the instruction which 
the American commissioners had, was, 
perhaps, that they should not cede any 
territory. 

Mr. Baring said, that one part of the 
boundary between Canada and New 
Brunswick was never settled. The Sr. 
Croix river was the boundary as far as it 
ran, but the rest had not been traced. It 
was all wild country, without one white 
inhabitant ; and of course the Americans 
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could have no objection to a settlement of 


that boundary, provided we proceeded on 
the ground of mutual convenience, and 
not as if we had them at our mercy. 
From the lakes to the Mississippi the land 
was equaily wild, and the boundary ill 
defined, and of little consequence to either 
country. 

Mr. Rose observed, that, according to 
the Americ in constitution, a copy of w hich 
he held in bis jand, the president, with 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the senate, 
Was invested with the power of concluding 
treaties, Without any restriction whatever 
as to the cession of territory. 

Mr. Barmy said, that the several Ame- 
rican states had, like the cantons of Swit- 
zerland, constituted a general government, 
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to which they granted certain specific 
powers; but it was always understood, 
that any powers which were not so spe- 
cifically granted, were reserved by the 
states; and it did not appear, from the 
constitution alluded to by the right hon, 
gentleman, that the general government 
was invested with the power to cede any 
territory. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On the motion, “ That 10,9001. be 
granted for defraying the charge of five 
troops of dragoons and thirteen companies 
of foot, stationed in Great Britain, for the 
purpose of recruiting the corps employed 
in the territorial possessions of the East 
India Company,” a conversation arose, in 
which Mr. A. Robinson, lord Palmerston, 
and Mr, Tierney, took a part. In reply 
to a question from Mr. Robinson, 

Lord Palmerston stated, that the ad- 
ditional number of the reguiar army in 
India, beyond the amount settled by the 
Act to be maintained in that territory, 
was to be defrayed from the general funds 
of the empire; and that, therefore, any 
advances made by the India Company for 
the maintenance of these additional troops, 
would, like other advances occasionally 
made by the Company for the public 
service, be subsequently repaid. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that a greater 
number of regiments were maintained in 
India than were necessary to supply the 
number of men fixed by the statute, and 
thus a considerable increase of patronage 
took place. 

Lord Palmerston said, that regiments, 
however eflective when sent out, were too 
likely to become non-cfiective at such a 
distance from the parent state, and hence 
it became necessary to send out additional 
regiments in order to keep up the supply 
required. 

Mr. A. Robinson adverted to the disad- 
vantage to which the India Company was 
subject, in consequence of the increased 
patronage alluded to; observing, that two- 
thirds of the regiments now in India would 
be sufficient to supply the number of men 
fixed by the Act. He added, that as 
20 000 men was the number appointed by 
the Act in the calculation of war, he must 
suppose that a considerable reduction 
would take place on a peace establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that it was intended 
prospectively to make provision that the 
number of regular troops in India should 
not exceed that fixed by the Act, and that 

(2E) 
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orders had with that view been actually 
serit ont to India. 

The iaction was agreed to. 

On the motion, “« That 245,000/. be 
granted, for defraying the charge of the 
disembodied militia of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and royal 
corps of miners of Devon and Cornwall,” 

Mr. Tierney wished to know what pro- 
vision the noble lord intended to make for 
the militia which was not yet disem- 
bodied ? 

Lord Palmerston said, that provision 
being already made for the maintenance 
of the militia up to the 25th of December, 
this vote applied only to those who were 
disembodied. Should the necessity which 
called for retaining some of the regiments 
cease in the course of the recess, a similar 
provision would be made for them. 

Mr. Whitbread, after declaring his con- 
viction that the continuance of any of the 
militia embodied, under the present cir- 
cumstances, was directly contrary to law, 
expressed a wish that the noble lord would 
State something more precise upon this 
subject. An explanation was certainly 
necessary to satisfy the mind of the coun- 
try, and especially to allay the complaints 
of those among the militia who were still 
embodied. Did the noble lord think it 
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the militia, With the feeling that they 
would be disembodied, ‘as soon as pos- 
sible, the noble lord had not thought it ne- 
cessary to provide for the regiments now 
in being, beyond the time he had men- 
tioned. Unless it could be proved, that 
government had shewn an undue prefe- 
rence to pirticular regiments, no impro- 
priety could ve imputed to their conduct. 
From the very nature of the thing, those 
regiments which were at the greatest dis- 
tance from home, were necessarily those 
that would be retained. The inconveni- 
ence must fall somewhere; and, in pre- 
venting the disembodying of certain of 
the militia regiments, government had not 
acted partially nor unjustly. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that his inter- 
pretation of the law on this subject was 
supported by several eminent lawyers. 
The conduct of government on this occa- 
sion was unprecedented. It was the first 
time, he believed, siuce the militia force 
was formed, when all the regiments were 
not out together; and he doubted whe- 
therthe King had the power of making such 
a selection as had taken place. Looking 


| tothe act, it was impossible to suppose 


probable that the whole of the militia | 
would be disembodied by Christmas, or | 


at what time? Something in the way of | 


explanation was obviously due to those 
regiments, the officers and men belonging 
to which must feel themselves disappoint- 
ed, and especially those who, even upon 
the verge of their own counties, in the 
prospect of being immediately disbanded, 
were ordered to continue embodied, while 
they saw that not only other regiments of 


militia were disbanded, but that several of | 


the second battalions belonging to the 
regular army were disbanded also. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, it certainly might 
bear hard on some individuals, that go- 
vernment had it not in their power to 
grant them that repose which their ser- 
vices deserved, The necessity of the case 
was a sufficient justification. As to the 
law of the hon. gentleman, which he had 
laid down in his usual broad manner, he 
entirely dissented from it. ‘The conduct 
of government in keeping up a portion of 
the militia, was perfectly consistent with 
the act of parliament. This, however, 
was not the question before the House. 
They were then required to vote a certain 


sum to defray the charge of disembodying 





that the Northumberland, the Devon, or 
the Nottingham militia, could be called 
on to serve, when the other regiments 
were disembodied, since the statute con- 
templated the service of the whole militia 
force. 

Mr, Bathurst stated, that in former in- 
stances some of the militia had been called 
out, and not the whole. 

Mr. Whitbread asked in what instance ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that in 1792 some militia regiments were 
called out, and not the whole. 

Lord Palmerstone observed, that the mi- 
litia were partially called out in 1792 from 
the same considerations; that only a part 
of that body were now retained in ser- 
vice, namely in order to save expense, to 
provide that the expense incurred should 
not exceed the necessity of the case. 

Colonel Wood said, that what had been 
termed the selection of militia regiments, 
was a circumstance perfectly accidental. 
When it was found necessary to call for 
the services of a part of the militia force, 
those who were farthest removed from 
their ultimate places of destination were 
resorted to. Now, supposing the hon. 


gentleman’s opinion to be correct, his 
stating that opinion, ‘ that it was contrary 
to law to retain any of those regiments,’ 
could do no good, and might have a con- 
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trary tendency. 
then the regiments must be disembodied ; 
if it were not, how could he reconcile it 
to his feelings, to utter declarations which 
would make the militia-men more dissa- 
tisfied with their situation, and render still 
more difficult the task of ‘those who were 
responsible for their control, and who 
found it hard, even now, to keep them in 
good humour and good order. He con- 
cluded with expressing a wish that this 
question as to the law upon the subject 
were satisfactorily settled, as he hoped it 
would be, through the discussion expected 
on Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread repeated his opinion, 
which, he said, was formed trom his own 
reading of the law as well as from the 
judgment of eminent lawyers. 

The Attorney General thought it proper 
to state, that his opinion as to the law 
upon this subject, entirely differed from 
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If his law were good, | be provided for, out of the vote of that 


night fur the disembodied wnilitia. It 
might be considered a vote for militia 
services. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not consider the an- 
swer of the noble lord satisfactory. His 
lordship stated, that the present vote was 
for militia services. ‘hat House never 
before had such a proposition made to it: 
they were constantly in the habit of voting 
for specific services. How could the 
noble lord, with propriety, transfer a por- 
tion of the money voted for the disem- 
bodied militia, to the service of the em- 
bodied militia? He hoped the noble lord 
would not proceed in this indiscreet man- 
ner: if he believed any of the militia 
would be embodied beyond the 24th of 
next month, it would be much better for 
him to move a small vote of credit to meet 


| the consequent expense, than to appropriate 


that of the hon. gentleman who spoke last; | 


and although he had had nothing to do 
with the framing of the act alluded to, he 
was quite confident that the crown legally 
possessed the power of proceeding, with 
respect to the militia, in the way objected 
to by the hon. gentleman, subject only to 
the constitutional responsibility of the mi- 
nisters advising the exercise of that 

ower. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that when he re- 
ferred io the judgment of some of the 





' 


highest legal authorities in the country, he 
did not at all mean to include the learned | 
gentleman, whose difference from those | 


whom he had consulted, could neither ex- 
cite his surprise nor aflect his opinion. 

The Attorney General did not mean to 
doubt the hon. gentieman’s facility of ac- 
cess to higher legal authority than he 
could pretend to; all he meant to say 
was, that, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, he could hot agree with the opinion 
of the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the noble lord had 
informed them, that the embodied militia 
were provided for until the 24th of De- 
cember: now, suppesing they were con- 
tinued after that time, he wished to know 
how they were to be supported? Parlia- 
ment probably (though he should be 
sorry if such were the fact) would not 
meet until long after that period : how, in 
the interim, did the noble lord mean to 
keep the militia on foot? 

Lord Palmerston answered, that, should 
any part of the militia continue embodied 
beyond the 24th of December, they would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





part of a vote granted by the House for 
a specific purpose. 

Lord Palmersion said, the present were 
not specific estimates; he was moving for 
money on account. It would be easy, by 
leaving out the word ¢ disembodied,’ and 
granting the sum for the services of the 
militia generally, to obviate every objec- 
tion. =. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he was more op- 
posed to this amendment than to the 
original statement of the noble lord, be- 
cause, if it were agreed to, parliament 
would be kept in ignorance of the regi- 
ments embodied or disembodied. The 
ministers of the crown would, in that case, 
have complete control over the public 
money, and not the House of Commons. 
The right hon, gentleman again advised a 
small vote of credit to be called for, if ne- 
cessary, sooner than appropriate this vote 
to any other but the stated purpose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer express 


| ed his coucurrence in the opinion of Mr, 


Ponsonby, which should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Tierney asked, why such a sum 
should be voted on account, for the ser- 
vice of the militia on a peace establish- 
ment? He thought that a specific vote 
might be proposed. 

Lord Palmerston said, that it would be 
impossible to be more specific, as the nvum- 
ber of men belonging to the several dis- 
embodied regiments, who were to remain 
in those regiments to be trained in the 
usual manner during peace, was not yet 
ascertained. The vote, however, was 
only to extend to 18153; and before fur- 
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ther provision should be proposed after | could state, for the information of the hon. 
the recess, the information necessary to a | general, upon the former point, that the 


precise vole would be collected. 
The motion was agreed to, 
Upon the metion, * That 200,000/. be 


sums estimated were voted minus the 


poundage. 
On the motion, 


*« That 100,000/. be 


granted, for defraying the charge of gene- | granted for defraying the expenses of the 
ral and staff-oflicers of the hospitals serv- | Volunteer Corps in Great britain and Ire- 
ing with his Majesty’s forces, and the | | land,” 


charge of his Majesty’s garrisons,” 


Mr. Teerney inquired whether this grant | 


was for a permanent establishment of the 
staff at home ; and whether it was intended 
to make any, and what reduction, of ex- 
pense in that department? 


Lord Palmerston replied, that a consi- | 


derable reduction had already taken place 
in the home staff; but whether any farther 
reduction was imeaiel. he was not at pre- 
sent enabled to state. The motion, how- 
ever, before the committee, was not meant 
to pledge parliament with regard to any 
permanent establishment, as the subject 


would be brought fully under its consi- | 


deration after Christmas. The motion 
was agreed to. 

On the motion, * That 218,000/. be 
granted for defraying the charge of haif- 
pay to reduced officers,” 

General Gascoyne pressed upon the at- 
tention of the committee the claims of 
those officers who had been put upon half 
pay before the breaking out of the last 
war, and inquired of the noble Jord, whe- 
ther it was his intention to propose that 
they should be comprehended in that in- 
crease of half-pay which had been voted 


| 





last session? He wished also to call his | 


attention to the existing distinction be- 
tween England and Ireland, as tothe man- | 
ner in which half-pay was received by | 
officers; and to the subject of poundage | 
(sixpence in the pound) which was ex- 


| 


acted from the half-pay of every officer, | 


whether subaltern or not, and operated as 
a serious diminution of the small stipend 
bestowed upon them. What became of 
that poundage so deducted he did not 
know, though he had made many inquiries 
upon the subject, and he should like to 
be informed by the noble lord. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that if the 
hon. general would duly consider the sub- 
ject, he could not suppose that the increase 
of the half-pay, which bad been voted 
last session, was intended to extend to 


officers reduced afier the’ American war. 
With regard to the poundage, and the as- 
similation of the half-pay in Ireland and 
England, those subjects were under the 
consideration of government ; 


though he 


| 
) 
‘ 








Mr. Whitbread asked what possible pre- 
tence there could be for voting a sum like 
the present; and what occasion now exes 
isted for volunteer service, either from 
our external or internal condition ? 

Lord Palmerston said, that the nature of 
the volunteer force contemplated in the 
estimate was the cavalry corps of England, 
and what were called the yeomanry corps 
in Ireland. Whatever might be the future 
determination of the government with 
respect to those corps, the House would 
not, he apprehended, think it desirable 
that their services should be dispensed 
with at the present moment. 

Mr. Whitbread replied, that he, for one, 
should think it very desirable to dispense 
with their services, because he saw not the 
least necessity for them at present. 

Mr. J’onsonby observed, that in some 
parts of Ireland, to his certain knowledge, 
the yeomanry corps had been disem- 
bodied; and no one could affirm that there 
existed any more reason for continuing 
that description of force in Ireland than 
in this country. 

Sir M. W. Ridley concurred in thinking 
that the keeping up the cavalry and yeo- 
manry corps was unnecessary. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that the es- 
| timates were framed entirely with a view 
to existing circumstances ; and it was im- 
portant so material a part of our force 
should be provided for, until government 
had arranged what was to be the whole 
amount of the military peace establish- 
went. The cavalry corps in England he 
considered as a species of force the least 
liable to objection of any, as, by keeping 
it up, government might disembody a 
much larger proportion of the militia. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he must still con- 
sider that no sufficient reason existed or 
had been shewn for inducing the coms 
mittee to comply with the vote. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that #s there was not much probability of 
any imminent danger threatening this 
country, between this and the period when 
the House would mect afier Christmas, he 
would advise his noble friend to withdraw 
the estimate for the present, 
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This suggestion was acceded to by lord 


Palmerston; the remaining Resolutions 
were agreed to, and the House resumed. 
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AppbITIONAL ARTICLE TO THE TREATY 
or Cuaumont.j] ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented to the House, by 
commaud of the Prince Regent, the fol- 
lowing 


«* Additional Article to the Treaty con- 
cluded at Chaumont, the Ist of 
March, 1814, between his Britannic 
Majesty and the Emperor of all the 
Russias. 


«His Britannic Majesty engages, for 
the year 1814, to provide for the main- 
tenance of tie Russian fleet, and its crews, 
now inthe ports of England. ‘The ex- 
pense is estimated at five hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. 

«Jn the event of peace with France, 
or of the departure of the said fleet on its 
return to Russia in the course of the year, 
his Britaunic Mayesty shall provide tor its 
maintenance for four months, reckoning 
from the day of the signature of the peace, 
or of the departure of the fleet from the 
ports of Engiand. 

«The present additional article shall 
have the same force and validity as if it 
were inserted word for word in the treaty 
patent of this day. It shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

“In witness whereof, the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed and affixed 
to it the seal of their arms, 

« Dore at Chaumont, the Ist March, in 
the year of our Lord ts14. 

“CASTLEREAGH.  Cuartes ROBERT 

(L.8.) ComTe bE NEssELRODE,” 


(L. S.) 


Court. Martiat on CoLonet QUENTIN. ] | 
Colonel Palmer said, in consequence of a 
statement in a newspaper which he held 
in his hand, purporting to be from autho- 
rity, he gave notice that it was his inten- 
tion after the recess, and in the fullest 
period of the session, to bring the subject | 
of the court-martial on colonel Quentin | 
again before the House. In the news- 
paper to which he had alluded, a contra- | 
diction was given to an assertion which | 
he had made in the House when he 
brought forward the former motion, He | 


Bill for securing the Liberty of the Sulject. 
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knew not by what authority this statement 
'was made, but he could say that it was 
| wholly without foundation. In the mo- 
| tion fur the proceedings of the court-mar- 
| tial, he had avoided entering on subjects 
| connected with the case, under the idea 
| that they would come with more pro- 
priety before the House when they were 
in possession of the whole of the proceed- 
ings. But now that the House had refused 
to agree to the Address for these papers, 
| it was his intention to lay before them 
‘what he would have done had this Address 
been acceded to; and he should feel it 
his duty, when he brought forward his 
/motion, to move at the same time a call 
| of the House. 


Mr. Serseant Onstow’s BILt FOR sE« 
CURING THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT, } 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow, agreeably to no- 
tice, moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
“for more eff: ctuaily securing the Liberty 
of the Subject.” The learned serjyeant 
; Went into a history of the origin of writs 
of Habeas Corpus. Originally these writs 
couid only be issued by ‘the court of Chan- 
cery and ‘the court of King’s-bench, The 
statute of Charles 1, gave a similar power 
‘to the court of Common Pleas; and the 
act of Charles 2, extended it to all the sue 
perior courts in criminal matters, both in 
term time and vacation. In 1758, sir 
John Cust, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, introduced a bill for still further ex- 
tending the power of issuing wriis of Ha- 
beas Corpus; but this Bill was very pro- 
/perly thrown out in the House of Lords, 
as it had a tendency to degrade the 
judges, and convert them into mere mi- 
‘nisterial instruments.” After the rejec- 
tion of this Bill, lord Hardwicke moved 
{the House of ‘Lake that instructions 
;should be sent to the judges to prepare a 
; bill to regulate the issuing of writs of 
| Habeas Corpus. A bill was accordingly 
| prepared by the judges, but, for some rea- 
'son or other, it was never proceeded in. 
| That Bill, however, was the foundation of 
the Bill which he was now about to bring 





* Foran interesting account, by Dr. Birch, 
| of the Debate in the House of Lords, May 
9, 1758, on this Bill ; and also for a Paper, 
' intituled, « Heads of Objections to the Bill 
| for extending the Habeas Corpus Act,” 
‘copied from the MS. notes of lord chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, see New Parliamentary 
History, vol. 15, pp. 897, 923, See, too, 
p. $71 of the same volume. 
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in; which, indeed, with the exception of 
a few verbal alterations, was much the 
same. The object of the Bill was to ex- 
tend the power of granting writs of Ha- 
beas Corpus to the lord chancellor and 
all the other judges, in term time and va- 
cation; and ordering not oniy returns in 
vacations, but also allowing process for 
contempt—a power which was not at pre- 
sent possessed ; and also giving a power 
to the chancellor, or the other judges, to 
inquire into the truth of the case, and to 
award issues accordingly. 

Mr. Serjeant Best having seconded the 
motion, leave was given to bring in the 
Bill ; and Mr, Serjeant Best, Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow, and sir Samuel Romilly, were 
ordered to prepare and bring itin. Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow accordingly presented 
the Bill. On the motion, that it be read 
a first time, 

Mr. Croker asked, if its provisions ex- 
tended to Ireland ? 

Mr. Serjeant Onsiow said, he had not 
extended it to Scotland, as that country 
possessed an act against wrongous impri- 
sonment; nor to Ireland, as he was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the laws of 
that country, to be adequate to such a 
task. 

Mr. Croker said, that the law of Eng- 
land was also the law of Ireland. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Bill would not 
be pressed forward so as to preclude such 
amendments as might allow it to be ex- 
tended to Ireland. He trusted, that the 
further stages would not be gone through 
till after the recess. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, it was his in- 
tention to move the second reading on 
Monday next; but he would take no fur- 
ther steps in it till after the recess, 

Mr. Horner said, the country were ex- 
tremely indebted to the learned serjeant 
for his Bill. When he said so, he did not 
mean to commit himself to any premature 
approbation of its contents; but the state- 
ment of the learned serjeant was a great 
recommendation of it, namely, that it was 
taken from a bill which had been framed 
by the judges. If it were true, that the 
Jaws of England and Ireland were the 
same as to writs of Habeas Corpus, the 
provisions of this Bill ought certainly to 
be extended to Ireland also. He regret- 


ted extremely, that, as the law now stood, 
this Bill could not be extended to his own 
country. He believed, that a person ac- 
quainted with the law of that country, 
could not confer a greater benefit on his 


Copy of Mr. Serjeant Onslow’s Bill 
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countrymen, than by revising the Act re- 
lating to wrongous imprisonment. As the 
law now stood in Scotland, the remedy 
was neither so efficacious nor so prompt 
as it was under the existing laws of this 
country, narrowed as the Act of wrongous 
imprisonment had been by the recent de- 
cisions of the Scotch judges. He felt 
anxious that some person properly quali- 
fied should undertake the task of assimi- 
lating, as much as possible, the remedy to 
be given in that country to what it would 
be in this. 

Sir John Newport said, the provisions of 
this Bill ought not to be extended to Ire- 
land in a separate act, but the whole 
ought to be incorporated in the same sta- 
tute. If they wished to fill the people of 
Ireland with a respect for the laws, it 
would not be by enacting separate sta- 
tutes for that country, but by extending 
one general rule to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, unless there was some 
cause to the contrary. ‘This was the only 
way of perfecting the union between the 
two countries. In almost every instance, 
the statute law of Ireland and England 
were the same ; and if in some cases the 
parliament of Ireland had not gone so far 
as that of England, it would have been 
desirable that they had gone farther. 

The Bill was then read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed. 


Copy or Mr. Serseant Onstow’s Butt 
FOR SECURING THE LIBERTY OF THE Sub- 
sect.] The following is a copy of the 
Bill, as brought in by Mr. Serjeant On- 
slow:— 


“ A Bixt for more effectually securing the 
Liberty of the Subject. 


« Whereas the writ of Habeas Corpus 
hath been found by experience to be the 
most beneficial method of restoring any 
person to his liberty, who has been un- 
justly deprived thereof : 

« And whereas extending the remedy of 
such writ, and enforcing obedience there- 
unto, and preventing delays in the execu- 
tion thereof, and ascertaining the pro- 
ceedings thereupon, will be greatly bene- 
ficial to the public : 

«« And whereas the provisions made by 
an Act passed in the thirty-first year of 
king Charles the second, intituled, ¢ An 
* Act for the better securing the Liberty 
‘of the Subject, and for Prevention of 
‘Imprisonment beyond the Seas,’ only 
extend to cases of commitment or de- 
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tainer for criminal or supposed criminal 
matter: 

« Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
must excellent majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporai, and Commons in this present 
parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, That where any person shall 
be confined or restrained of his or her 
liberty, otherwise than for some criminal 
or supposed criminal matter, or imprison- 
ed for debt, or by process in any civil 
suit, within that part of Great Britain call- 
ed England, dominion of Wales, and town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the isles of 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Man, it shall and 
may be lawful for the lord chancellor, 
lord keeper, lords commissioners of the 
great seal, for the time being, or any one 
of them, or any one of his Majesty’s jus- 
tices of one bench or the other, or the 


barons of the Exchequer, of the degree of 


the coif, and they are hereby required, 
upon complaint made to them by or on 
the behalf of the person so confined or 
restrained, if it shall appear by affidavit 
or affirmation (in cases where by law an 
affirmation is allowed) that there is a pro- 
bable and reasonable ground for such 
complaint, to award in vacation time a 
writ of Flabeas Corpus ad subjictendum, 
under the seal of such court whereof he 
or they shall then be judges or one of the 
judges, to be directed to the person or 
persons in whose custody or power the 
party so confined or restrained shall be, 
returnable immediately before the person 
so awarding the same, or before any other 
judge of the court under the seal of which 
the said writ issued. 

« And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, ‘That if the person or 
persons to whom any writ of [labeas Cor- 
pus shall be directed in pursuance of this 
Act, upon service of such writ, either by 
the actual delivery thereof to him, her, or 
them, or by leaving the same at the place 
where the party shall be confined or re- 
strained, with any servant or agent of the 
person or persons so confining or restrain- 
ing, shall wilfully neglect or refuse to 
make a return or pay obedience thereto, 
he, she, or they shall be deemed guiliy of 
a contempt of the court under the seal 
whereof such writ shall issue ; and it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the said 
lord chancellor, lord keeper, lord com- 
Missioner, justice, or baron, before whom 
such writ shall be returnable, upon proof 
made of such service, to award, in the va- 
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cation time, process of contempt under 
the seal of such court, against the person 
or persons guilty of such contempt, re- 
turnable before himself in the vacation 
time, who shall proceed thereon as to law 
and justice shall appertain: provided, 
that if no such writ shall be awarded so 
late in the vacation by any one of the 
said justices or barons, that, in his opi- 
nion, obedience thereto cannot be conve- 
niently paid during such vacation, the 
same shall and may, at his discretion, be 
made returnable in the court of which the 
said justice or baron shall be a justice or 
baron, at a day certain in the next term; 
and the said court shall and may proceed 
thereupon, and award process of contempt 
in case of disobedience thereto, in like 
manner as if such writ had been originally 
awarded by the said court: provided also, 
that if such writ shall be awarded by the 
court of King’s-bench, or the court of 
Common Pleas, or court of Exchequer, in 
term, but so late that, in the judgment of 
the court, obedience thereto cannot be 
conveniently paid during such term, the 
same shall and may, at the discretion of 
the said court, be made returnable ata 
day certain in the then next vacation, be- 
fore any judge or baron of the same court, 
who shall and may proceed thereupon in 
such manner as by this Act is directed 
concerning writs issuing in and made re- 
turnable during the vacation. 

« And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That in all cases pro- 
vided for by this Act, although the return 
to any writ of Habeas Corpus shall be 
good and sufficient in law, the said lord 
chancellor, lord keeper, lord commis- 
sioners, justice, or baron, before whom 
such writ be returnable, shall, as soon as 
conveniently may be, proceed to exa- 
mine into the truth of the fact set forth in 
such return, and into the cause of such 
confinement or restraint, by affidavit, or 
by «flirmation (in cases where an affirma- 
tion is allowed by Jaw), and shall do there- 
in as to justice shall appertain: and if 


| such writ shall be returned before any 


one of the said justices or barons, and it 
shall appear doubtful to him on such exa- 
mination, whether the material facts set 
forth in the said return, or any of them, 
be true or not, in such case it shall and 
may be lawful for the said justice or baron 
to let to bail the said person so confined 
or restrained, upon his or her entering 
into a recognizance with one or more 
sureties ; or in case of infancy or cover- 
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ture, upon security by recognizance, ina | 
reasonable sum, to appear in the court of 
which the said justice or baron shall be a 
justice or baron, upon a day certain in 
the term following, and so from day to | 
day as the court shall require, and to | 
abide such order as the court shall make , 
in and concerning the premises; and such 
justice or baron shall transmit into the 
same court the said writ and return, toge- 
ther with the said recognizance, aflida- 
vits, and affirmations; and thereupon the | 
said court shall proceed, order, and deter- 
raine touching the discharging, bailing, 
or remanding the party, as to justice ap- | 
pertain, either in a summary way by aff- | 
davit, or affirmation, in cases where by 
law affirmation is allowed, or by directing | 
one or more issues for the trial of the facts 
set forth in such return, or any of them; 
whereupon such proceedings shall be had 
as in other cases of issues directed by that 
court. 

«« And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the like proceed- 
ing shall be had in the court for contro- 
verting the truth of the return to all writs 
of Habeas Corpus awarded for or on behalf 
of any person confined or restrained of his 
or her liberty, otherwise than for some 
criminal or supposed criminal matter, or 
being imprisoned for debt or by process 
in any civil suit, although such writ shall be 
awarded by the said court, or be return- 
able therein. 

« And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the like proceed- 
ings, as to awarding issues, shall be had 
in cases where the said writ shall be 
awarded by the lord chancellor, lord | 
keeper, or lord commissioner of the great | 
seal for the time being, and be returnable | 
before bim or them. | 

“* And be it further enacted, that by the | 





authority aforesaid it shall and may be 

lawful for the lord chancellor, lord keeper, 

commissioners of the great seal, court or 
judge, proceeding on any writ of Elabeas | 
Corpus ad subjiciendwn, awarded in cases 
of confinement not for criminal or supposed 
criminal matter, nor imprisonment for 
debt, nor by process ina civil suit, to make 
such order in regard to the payment of 
the charges and expenses of bringing up 
the party so confined or restrained, and 
for carrying him or her back to his or her 
piace of confinement, in case of remanding, 
as to such lord chancellor, lord keeper, 
commissioners of the great seal, court or | 


judge, shall, upon examination tied 
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seem meet ; and, for non-payment thereof, 
to award process of contempt ; whereupon 


such proceedings slall be had as in other 


cases of contempt for non-payment of 
costs. 

« And be it declared and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that an Habeas 
Corpus, according to the true intent and 


_ meaning of this Act, may be directed and 
/run into any county palatine or cinque 


port, or any other privileged places, within 
that part of Great Britain called England, 
dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, and the isles of Jersey, Guern- 
sey, and Man, and also into any port, har- 
bour, road, creek or bay, upon the coast of 
England or Wales, although the same 
should lie out of the body of any county ; 
any law or usage to the contrary in any- 
wise notwithstanding. 

« And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the several pro- 
visions made in this Act, touching the 
making writs of Habeas Corpus, issuing in 
time of vacation, returnable into the said 
courts, or for making such writs awarded 
in term time, returnable in the vacation, 
as the cases may respectively happen, and 
also for awarding process of contempt in 
the time of vacation, against the person or 
persons neglecting or refusing to make 
return of such merits, or to pay obedience 
thereto, shall extend to all writs of Habeas 
Corpus awarded in pursuance of a certain 
Act passed in the $tst year of the-reign of 
king Charles the 2nd, intituled, « An Act 
for the better securing the Liberty of the 
Subject, and for Prevention of Imprison- 
ment beyond the Seas,”’ in as ample ani 
beneficial a manner as if such writs and 
the said cases arising thereon had been 
hereinbefore specially named and provided 
for.” 


Treaty with Napies.) Mr, Whitbread 
regretted that he had not arrived sufli- 
ciently in time to introduce the subject on 
which he was about to address the Llouse, 
before its agreeing to the report of the 
Army Estimates. To shew that he had 
not made the statement which he did last 
night, without having previously taken 
every pains to inform himself of its cor- 
rectness and authenticity, he now held 
in his hands a printed copy of the treaty 
of alliance between the reigning king of 
Naples and the emperor of Austria, by 
which the possessions of the former were 
guaranteed to him; and, by a secret 
article to the same treaty, an accession of 
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tegitory was promised to him from the 
dominions of the pope, on condition of 
the immediate co-operation of his army 
with the army of the allies. This treaty 
was acceded to on the part of the British 
government by lord William Bentinck ; 
and a note signed by him bore that, in 
case the Neapolitan government should 
not exact the entering into a written 
treaty, but, relying on the word of a British 
minister, should be contented with a verbal 
engagement, the undersigned was instructed 
officially, on the part of the British govern- 
ment, to approve of the treaty concluded 
between the emperor of Austria and the 
king of Naples, and of the addition of 
territory therein specified to be taken 
from the dominions of the pope; and if 
the English government refused to sign a 
regular treaty, it was from sentiments of 
delicacy and horour towards an ancient 
ally. Believing this to be an authentic 
copy of the treaty, and of the note of lord 
William Bentinck, he was bound, in justice 
to the House and himself, to substantiate, 
as far as he could, the assertions he had 
made. He was entitled to consider this 
as authentic, until it was properly contra- 
dicted on the part of government; but he 
believed the time would never arrive when 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or his colleagues, would be able 
to disprove its authenticity. ‘There was 
only one thing, with respect to which he 
was not positively certain, and that was, 
whether the assent on the part of lord 
Castlereagh was in writing or not. He 
had been told that it had been seen by 
many persons in writing ; but the not being 
reduced to writing made not the smallest 
difference with respect to the manner in 
which this country was bound. Before 
he consented to vote any given sum of 
money, he should wish to know 
were the engagements entered into on the 
part of the crown. Lord William Ben- 
tinck had also engaged the British govern- 
ment towards another state, where British 
troops were at present quartered. In a 
proclamation which he had taken the 
liberty of reading to the House last session, 
lord William Bentinck promised to the 
Genoese the restoration of their indepen- 
dence and of their ancient form of govern- 
ment; and instead of this promise being 
performed, that state was to be delivered 
up tothe dominion of the king of Sar- 
dinia. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
whatever degree of authenticity the papers 
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cited by the hon. gentleman might be 
found to possess, it was clear from these 
papers themselves, that they had only a 
reference to a negociation which was 
ending, and not to a treaty already con- 
cluded. The House would find, whenever 
an investigation into the subject took 
place, that the British government had 
fully acted up to every treaty which it 
had entered into. There was nothing in 
the treaty to prevent us from defending 
the possessions of our ancient ally, the 
king of Sicily. Sicily, as appeared from 
these papers, was the only impediment to 
entering into a written treaty with the 
king of Naples. He repeated, that when- 
ever an investigation took place, the go- 
vernment of this country would be fully 
justified. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had either chosen to misrepresent 
the papers which he had read, or he had 
notheardthem. The note of lord William 
Bentinck did not relate to a negociation 
pending, but to a treaty concluded: it 
stated, that the English government en- 
tirely approved of the treaty concluded 
between the emperor of Austria and the 
king of Naples, and consented to the ad- 
dition of territory therein stipulated, on 
condition of his immediately co-operating 
with the army of the allies.—[Go on, said 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer across the 
table. J—It stated, that if the British go- 
vernment refused to enter into a regular 
treaty, it was from sentiments of honour 
and delicacy towards an ancient ally. 
Was the right hon. gentleman so casuistical 
a moralist as to maintain, that there was 
any difference between the signing a 
treaty and a minister’s pledging his ho- 
nour in the extent to which the country 
was bound? It had been stated in parlia- 
ment, that Buonaparté paid no regard to 


| treaties, and that the word of an English 








minister would be taken in preference to 
the most solemn engagement from him ; 
and was an English minister now to draw 
a difference between atreaty and a verbal 
engagement? If that which he had re- 
cited to the House was not a clear and 
positive engagement, there was none exist- 
ing in the world. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
note itself assigned a reason for refusing 
to enter into atreaty ; and it never surely 
could be contended, that the faith of the 
country was so pledged, under such cir- 
cumstances, as in the case of a regular 
treaty: but, at all events, when circum- 
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stances were fully known, it would turn 
out that this country had fully performed 
all its engagements. 

Mr. Horner said, it was true there 
was no actual treaty signed; but in the 
same breath the minister of the country 
said, although he would not sign a treaty, 
he pledged his honour and the faith of the 
nation to the execution of his engagement. 
The honour of the country was as much 
given to Naples as if the most solemn 
treaty had been entered into. That there 
might be no doubt as to the nature of the 
engagement, there was a statement of it 
reduced to writing. If this was a genuine 
paper, and there could be now but little 
doubt of its authenticity, lord William 
Bentinck had, on the part of this country, 
fully acceded to the treaty between the 
emperor of Austria and the king of Na- 
ples. But there was an important con- 
sideration arising out of this business. It 
had been stated last night, on the part of 
government, in that House, that ministers 
possessed no information whatever of any 
accession on the part of lord William 
Bentinck or lord Castlereagh to the treaty 
between Austria and Naples. The denial 
was not so strong to day as that which 
they had heard yesterday. But, at all 
events, he hoped the House would not 
forget, that if there was any accession to 
this treaty on the part of this country, 
ministers were in utter ignorance of it: 
if there was any such thing, they were 
altogether strangers to it. With respect 
also to the order of Prince Repnin for the 
surrender of Saxony, they had no official 
information respecting it. It had been 
stated, that lord Castlereagh had given his 
sanction to this order. If so, the right 
hon. gentleman ought to have had official 
information of it. A secretary of state 
had, in this instance, been sent abroad, 
instead of one of the description of persons 
hitherto delegated. It would be extreme- 
ly inconvenient to the House and his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers in general, if persons 
holding high ministerial offices should be 
sent abroad, who might not think fit to 
communicate regularly with the govern- 
ment at home, and thus keep his colleagues 
from being officially informed of such 
important proceedings as the accession on 
the part of this country to the treaty be- 
tween Austria and Naples, and the order 
of prince Repnin for the transfer of Saxony 
to Prussia, 

Mr. Bathurst conceived, that the present 
situation of affairs was such as to call for 
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the confidence of parliament in his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers. The hon. and learned 
gentleman who spoke last, had no right to 
assume that the noble lord now absent at 
Vienna, and who had been also abroad 
during the former negociations, kept his 
colleagues in ignorance of the transactions 
in which he was concerned. He begged 
to state, that if lord Castlereagh had given 
his assent to the order of prince Repnin, 
that this did not relate to a transfer of 
Saxony to Prussia, but merely to a mili- 
tary occupation of that country, which 
was avery diflerent thing. By that order, 
the military occupation was merely taken 
from the Russians and given to Prussia ; 
but there was no annexation to Prussia, or 
any thing beyond what he had stated. 

Mr. Whitbread was convinced the first 
information which gentlemen opposite had 
received of the treaty with the king of 
Naples, and the accession to it by this 
country, was that which he had given 
them himself. 

Mr. Tierney wished ministers to have 
the goodness to state at once, that they 
had received no official account of lord 
Castlereagh’s having sanctioned the mili- 
tary occupation of Saxony by Prussia, 
This important step had been taken 
without the knowledge of this country ; 
nothing had been done to prevent it; and 
a measure by which the interests of our 
fellow creatures was so deeply affected, 
had not met with the smallest opposition. 

Mr. Bathurst thought it would be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the interests of the 
country, if the time of the House were to 
be taken up with the proceedings of:a 
negociation which was sull pending. 

Mr. Tierney said, if the fact of the mili- 
tary occupation of Saxony by Prussia was 
admitted, was itunreasonable, in discussing 
whether they were to allow 75,000 men 
to government, to take it for granted that 
this military occupation was the result of 
the negociation of the Congress ? 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that there was a 
necessity Jast session for not interfering 
with government during the important 
proceedings which were then taking place 
on the continent : but the state of things 
was very much changed, and bore no sort 
of similarity to the former. This country 


had become a party to the treaty of 
Chaumont, by which each of the four 
contracting powers bound themselves to 
keep up a corps of 75,000 men, for the 
purpose of arranging the interests of Eu- 
rope, and in the language of the treaty, for 
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doing those things simultaneously. Now, 
if it was not denied that this order was a 
genuine instrument, and if it was one of 
the proceedinys in carrying into execu- 
tion the treaty of Chaumont, and if the 
treaty between Austria and Naples, ac- 
ceded to by this country, could also not 
be denied, things were very different from 
what they were last year, when every 
thing remained secret till the time of per- 
formance. If the House were not allowed 
to ask one question, they would be placed 
in a most humiliating situation indeed, 
Was this country to pay a force for the 
purpose of enabling the other powers, who 
were parties to the treaty of Chaumont, 
to execute their own views, without the 
House being allowed to ask ministers any 
questions upon the subject? He had no 
hesitation in saying, that the military oc- 
cupation of Saxony by Prussia, was as 
violent and flagitious a measure as any of 
the measures of Buonaparté. 
The conversation here ended, 


Motion RESPECTING SPANISH SuBSECTS 
SENT From Giprattar TO Capiz.| Mr. 
Whubread rose, to bring forward his mo- 
tion relative to certain persons who had 
taken refuge in the garrison of Gibraltar, 
and who had been most unnecessarily and 
most inhumanly given up, at the instiga- 
tion of sir James Dufl, by general Smith, 
to the government of Spain. He should 
not trespas, long on the attention of the 
House. ‘The act to which he was about 
to call the attention of the House, was, he 
conceived, altogether without justification. 
This was not a motion of couise 5 matters 
could not rest there ; and it must be fol- 
lowed up by other proceedings. Every 
body, he was sure, knew, and every body 
felt, that the whole conduct of Ferdinand 
the seventh was one display of the greatest 
folly and ingratitude which had ever been 
exhibited by any monarch to the eyes of 
mankind. During his stay at Valentia, a 
resolution was taken by him of getting 
rid of the cortes, thus removing the only 
obstacle to his rendering his despotism all 
powerful; and on the night between the 
10th and {ith of May, those atrocious and 
scandalous arrests of the members of the 
cortes took place, which had excited such 
abhorrence throughout Europe. Some of 
the members were dragged from their 
homes to prison, others fled for refuge to 
different quarters of Spain, and several of 
them escaped from their pursuers to Eng- 
Jand. The Spanish government in their 





nefarious designs were greatly assisted by 
the active vigilance of sir James Duff, the 
British resident at Cadiz, who had made 
himself busy in many other cases besides 
those which were before the House. The 
judges whom Ferdinand employed in carry - 
ing through his designs, were three persons, 
two of whom had been in opposition to 
the patriotic government of Spain at the 
commencement of the revolution, and the 
third had been distinguished for his vio- 
lent opposition in the cortes to the mea- 
sures of the persons who were now the 
victims of despotism. One of these three 
persons distinguished himself as an active 
agent of Buonaparté at Saragossa, in en- 
deavonring to persuade the people there 
to submit to the usurper. Another of 
them, while the marquis of Matarossa, 
who came over to this country as a de- 
puty from the Asturias, was endeavouring 
to excite the flame of patriotism in his na- 
tive province, busied himself in endea- 
vouring to frustrate that object. The 
third person, who has been constituted a 
judge against these unfortunate individuals, 
was the chief organ of the police of Jo- 
seph Buonaparté, at the time he resided 
in Madrid. Such were the persons who 
would have had to try the conde Torino, 
had he not fortunately escaped persecu- 
tion. The conde Torino had nobly con- 
ducted himself in Spain against the 
invaders of his country ; he had exposed 
his life and expended his fortune for 
the restoration of Ferdinand, who was 
now hunting him down like a wild 
beast. First he fled into Asturias ; from 
thence he was chased into Portugal, and 
from Lisbon he was fortunate enough to 
take ship for England. The consequence 
of a dreadful state of anxiety for her son 
had produced, in the mean time, the death 
of his mother. 

The charge against the persons who had 
been delivered up at Gibraltar was, that 
they had been engaged in writing sediti- 
ous publications in the Journals; but the 
fact was, that they had never edited, 
written, or published a line in any of the 
newspapers of Spain. One of them was 
a retired officer, the friend of a person 
who had conducted a journal at Cadiz, in 
which were inserted some severe and un- 
just aspersions upon the English army 
under lord Lynedock at St. Sebastian’s. 
Uhe other individual had not been in the 
habit of mixing in politics: he was the 
author of a Hebrew grammar, and of a 
book entituled, “ The Inquisition Un- 
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masked,” —that was his crime. [ Hear, 
hear!] Upon these two persons who had 
fled to Gibraltar, sir James Duff made a 
report to general Smith, who delivered 
them to the agents of the Spanish govern- 
ment. One, Mr. Whitbread understood, 
was still in prison, but the other had been 
released, ‘Their situation, while in their 
dungeons, was deplorable beyond belief, 
Ferdinand might have learnt to pity those 
in confinement from the imprisonment he 
had himself suffered, which was painful, 
though he was never deprived of the con- 
veniences of life ; but these two wretched 
persons had been cast into cells not longer 
than to hold a bed; all commiunication 
with their friends was prevented ; the com- 
mon air was excluded ; for so refined was 
the cruelty practised, that the doors of 
their dungeons, which had been at first 
allowed to remain open, were afterwards 
closed. Such was the conduct of those 
who were the active ministers of Ferdi- 
nand! The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was misinformed when he 
told the House, on a former evening, that 
these persons were seditious; that they 
had been libellers of the British army, 
and that they were dangerous in the gar- 
rison of Gibraltar, He had also men- 
tioned that there had existed between this 
country and Spain a sort of compact, that 
persons who had been guilty of very atro- 
cious crimes should reciprocally be given 
up; and on inquiring into this subject, 
some other important facts, Mr. Whitbread 
said, had come to his knowledge, which 
had convinced him that persons in autho- 
rity at Gibraltar, at various times, had 
lent themselves too much to forward the 
plans of the ruling powers of Spain. 

Upon matters like these it became the 
House of Commons to express a decided 
opinion, that the world might know in 
what detestation it held such conduct. It 
was true, that, before the treaty of Amiens, 
there was an understanding with Spain, 
that all criminals, such as murderers, rob- 
bers, and deserters, should be mutually re- 
signed, with the condition that the de- 
serters should not be punished. In fa- 
vour of some individuals, this agreement 
had not been strictly observed ; for a baker 
at Cadiz, who had murdered a magistrate 
at his bench, and had then taken refuge 
in Gibraltar, was not given up on de- 
mand: in another instance, the count de 
Tilly was given up to the ruling party a 
few years ago, as well as some prisoners 
who had been taken in South America, 
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and had escaped from Ceuta to Gibraltar : 
in another case, between 300 and 400 
peasants, who had sought protection, were 
put into the power of the existing autho- 
rities of Spain, All these acts were con- 
trary to justice; and it might be almost 
said, that it was fortunate that the present 
complaint had orivinated, since it would 
lead to inquiry and retormation upon this 
important point. He could see nothing 
to excuse, or even to extenuate, the con- 
duct of sir James Dufl, making himself, 
as he did, the active instrument of the 
Spanish government. A most signal in- 
stance of misconduct was given on the 
sailing of a convoy for England ; and in 
order to prevent the escape of « single 
Spaniard to this country, he issued orders, 
and summoning the captain of every ves- 
sel, compelled them to make oath that 
they had not a native of the country on 
board. So effectual were his measures, 
that only one man did escape, of the name 
of Estrada, who was now in Great Bri- 
tain. This intelligence was obtained from 
the best authority: it was a fact which 
shewed that sir James Duff had acted in 
defiance of every principle of justice, in 
defiance of bis own character, and of the 
character of the country he represented. 
[Hear, hear!] Upon the subject of the 
two persons whose case was now before 
the House, all that was known was, that 
to a question regarding them, put by a 
noble viscount (Morpeth) on the 22nd of 
July last, lord Castlereagh had denied 
the public authority upon which he was 
interrogated, and disclaimed any know- 
ledge of the fact: yet, on the 24th of the 
same month, lord Bathurst had written to 
general Smith, the governor of Gibraltar, 
requiring explanation. He did not mean 
to contradict the noble lord (Castlereagh), 
but the interval between his denial and 
lord Bathurst’s letter was certainly very 
short. And when the question was re- 
peated to the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the beginning of the 
present session, he had entirely forgotten 
the subject. Circumstances certainly bore 
the construction that some support or ap- 
probation had been given to these mea- 
sures by ministers, but he hoped that they 
would satisfactorily explain their conduct. 
When the matter was before the House 
on the former day, another right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pole) had requested that in this 
case, if possible, the interference of par- 
liament might be dispensed with; but 
although the House might not in this case 
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interfere for good, it was necessary to take 
care that the agents of government did 
not interfere for evil. Mr. Whitbread 
concluded with moving, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions, that 


there be laid before this House, copies of 


all communications made by the British 
consul at Cadiz to the officer commanding 
the fortress of Gibraltar on or about the 
month of May last, touching certain Spa- 
nish subjects supposed to have taken re- 
fuse in that garrison; together with an 
account of the proceedings of the officer 
in command at Gibraltar thereupon; and 
extracts from any correspondence between 
the said officer and his Majesty’s govern- 
ment respecting the same.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
hon. gentleman had, in the course of his 
speech, entered very largely into the con- 
duct of the Spanish government. Now, 
as this country had nothing whatever to 
do with the internal affairs of Spain, he 
should make no observations on the re- 
marks that related to them. This, how- 
ever, he should state, that it would be 
grossly calumnious to suppose that the 
government of this country ever abetted 
any of those acts of oppression which the 
hon. gentleman had reprobated. What- 
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given rise to the present motion. At the 
end of June last, lord Bathurst, for the 
first time, learned that certain Spanish 
refugees at Gibraltar had been given up. 
In consequence of which, his lordship, in 
the month of July, sent out a dispatch, 
cautioning the governor of that fortress, 
major general Smith, against any repe- 
tition of such conduct. [Here he begged 
leave to read an extract from his lordship’s 
letter.] The letter was dated the 24th of 
July, and the part of it which referred to 
this transaction, set forth in substance— 
“« That it had been stated to his lordship, 
that general Smith had given up certain 
Spanish subjects to the governor of Cadiz, 
without having consulted the British am- 
bassador at Madrid on the propriety of 
the measure; the persons thus given up 
not having been guilty of murder, or of 
any other enormous offence. His Jord- 
ship was unwilling, as the statement might 
have been exaggerated, to offer any com- 
ment upon it; but wished general Smith 
| to forward to him any correspondence 
which might have taken place between 
‘him (the general) and the governor of 
| Cadiz, or any other person, on the sub- 
| ject. And that he might not be hereafter 





| misled by the urgency of similar repre- 


| sentations, his lordship had the Prince 
| Regent’s commands to inform him, that 


ever they did was directly on the other | he should not give up any person in 
side. They had always endeavoured to | future, without first having a communi- 
afford protection to the oppressed ; they | cation with the British ambassador at 
never had lent themselves to afflict the | Madrid.” The dispatch was answered 
Spanish population. With respect to the ; by general Smith, on the 31st of August, 
transaction to which the hon. gentleman | 1814, who wrote, ‘‘ that he had the honour 
had called the attention of the House, he | to acknowledge the receipt of his lord- 
would not enter at any length into it, as | ship’s dispatch of the 24th of July; in 
all the circumstances with which it was | answer to which he begged leave to state, 
connected might be examined without | that, on the 18th of May last, he received 





any detriment to the public service ; for 
this purpose, government were ready to 
produce such copies and extracts of docu- 
ments as would give the House full infor- 
mation on the subject. He knew that the 
feelings of the House were always deeply 
interested, wherever a complaint of op- 
pression was made: nothing, he knew, 
was more natural for them than to be 
guided, on such occasions, by those prin- 
ciples of humanity and benevolence which 
formed a distinguishing trait in the Bri- 
tish character; and therefore it was not 
surprising that the statement of the hon. 
gentleman had created a powerful sen- 
sation, 

He should now, as briefly as possible, 


advert to the circumstances which nal 


the two enclosed letters; the one from the 
governor of Cadiz, the other from sir 
James Duff.” Here, said the right hon. 
gentleman, it would perhaps be the best 
mode to read the letters alluded to. That 
from the governor of Cadiz, was written 
in the Spanish style of hyperbole, and it 
would therefore be merely necessary to 
go through a part of it. This letter bore 
date the 16th of May, and stated in sub- 
stance, “ that the governor of Cadiz, pos- 
sessing information that there were in 
that city certain turbulent persons, who, 
being moved by evil passions, endea- 
voured, by their writings and conversa- 
tion, to inflame the public mind, had 
given orders for their arrest, but that they 
had succeeded in making their escape. 
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Amongst these was one Carrea, one Ca- 
brera, one Puigblanc, and other similar 
characters. The governor, knowing their 
crimes and the punishments they de- 
served, hoped his excellency general 
Smith would see the necessity, should 
they take refuge in the fortress which he 
commanded, of delivering them up to the 
disposal of the governor-general, or else 
of sending them directly to Cadiz; by 
which means he would render an éssential 
service both to his country and to the 
Spanish government.” In consequence 
of this letter, the persons in question were 
given up; for it would be seen by the 
letter of sir James Duff. that he had ad- 
vised the governor not to let them into 
Gibraltar, but did not call upon him to 
give them up to the Spanish government. 
The letter of sir James was dated on the 
same day with that of the governor of 
Cadiz, and was to the foilowing eflect :— 
« T have to acquaint your excellency, that 
the following persons bave either left or 
are about to leave Cadiz. It is probable 
they will proceed to Gibraltar; should 
that be the case, you will do, with respect 
to them, what you judge best. The per- 
sons are, Cabrera, the author of several 
seditious publications; Don Antonio Puig- 
blanc, author of “ ‘The Inquisition Un- 
masked’—[Hear, hear!] Lopez, the 
editor of the Duende, a paper which con- 
tained repeated calumnies against the 
British troops, and many other scurrilous 
libels; and Carrea, the author of various 
similar publications. It is probable that 
these persons may be followed by others 
of the same description.’’ 

The right hon. gentleman having gone 


through the inclosures, now proceeded | 


with the remainder of general Smith’s let- 
ter, It went on in substance thus: “A 
short time after the receipt of these let- 
ters, | heard that two persons had, by fic- 
titious names, made their way into the 
garrison without my permission. In con- 
sequence, I gave orders for their imme- 
diate arrest. ‘They were taken up in the 
course of a few hours, and they proved to 
be two of the persons described in the ad- 
vices I had received. I then directed a 
letter to be sent to sir James Duff, ap- 
prizing him of the circumstance ; and soon 
afterwards the Spanish governor wrote 
to me, demanding the persons arrested, 
They were, in consequence, given up. I 
now beg leave to explain my motives for 
so doing. In February last, I received a 


letter with a similar request as that con- 


Mr. Whithread’s Motion respecting 
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tained in the communication from the go- 
vernor of Cadiz, in obedience io whch 


certain persons were taken up. Having 
been but a few weeks in the conimand, 
and not knowing any reason for acting 
differently, 1 adhered to a practice which, 
as I understood, had been uniformly and 
reciprocally purseed by the two govern 
ments. These considerations will, [ trust, 
satisfactorily account for my con uct to- 
wards the governor of Cadiz. ‘The in- 
junctions contained in your lordship’s let- 
ter shall be strictly complied with.’— 
With respect, continued the right hon. 
gentleman, to the other transaction men- 
tioned in general Smith’s letter, govern- 
ment, on hearing it, immediately ordered 
an application to he made to the Spanish 
court, and the parties were in conse- 
quence liberated. 

Mr. Vhithread. When was this? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answer- 
ed, in the month of August last, soon after 
lord Bathurst had sent out the instructions 
to general Smith. As far, therefore, as 
the government at home were concerned, 
he hoped the House would see, by lord 
Bathurst’s letter, that they had acted with 
propriety; and, as far as the circum- 
stances permitted them to interfere, had 
prevented the Spanish court from acting 
contrary to the law of nations. With re- 
spect tu the conduct of general Smith, he 
did not mean to justify it; but the error 
was one which very naturally arose trom 
the state of the general practice that pre- 
vailed, and from the caution with which 
the affairs of the garrison were adminis- 
tered. Even in time of peace, if a fo- 
reigner arrived at Gibraltar, he was 
obliged to go to a particular office to pro- 
cure a permit, enabling him to remain 


| there ; and persons taken up without such 


permission, became subject to military 
examination; and if nothing appeared 
against them, were ordered to depart in 
peace. He admitted, that general Smith 
should have permitted those Spaniards to 
depart in peace ; and, in notdoingso, he had 
acted erroneously, He thought the House 
would hardly be of opinion, that, in the 
garrison of Gibraltar, they ought to re- 
ceive persons who were suspected by their 
own government. Surely, if the isle of 
Wight were in possession of another 
power, the governor would not be permit- 
ted to make it a depot for all persons who 
were obnoxious to this government. ‘The 
recurrence of any circumstance like that 
complained of by the hon. member could 
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not take piace in future. With respect to 
all the other points of the case, the House 
would have a distinct and deliberate op- 
portunity of examining them when the 
papers were printed; and therefore he 
thought he should be acting wrong, if he 
went into any farther statement. He had 
done enough to shew, that no act of op- 
pression took place with the concurrence 
of this government ; and that they lost no 
time, when the occurrence came to their 
knowledge, to apply a remedy which 
would prevent such a transaction in future. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
expressing his acquiescence in the motion, 
provided the word ¢ copies’ was altered 
to ‘ extracts.’ 

Sir John Newport inveighed strongly 
against the conduct of sir James Duff. 
No man, he said, deserved the name, 
much less the character of Briton, who 
could lend himself to such abominable 
proceedings. General Smith might have 
been betrayed into error ; but sir James 
Duff could plead no such excuse. What 
defence did he offer? That, when the 
murderer was pursuing his victims, he had 
only ordered the door to be shut against 
them! No proposition was ever so mon- 
strous as that advocated by the right hon. 
gentleman, that, when individuals were 
prosecuted by their government, no refuge 
was to be afforded them. Such a prin- 


ciple might suit the policy of Ferdinand, | 


but was utterly unworthy of a free go- 
vernment. 

Mr. IWellesley Pole observed, that there 
was scarcely a syllable uttered by the hon. 
gentleman in making the present motion, 
in which he did not agree. The hon. gen- 
tleman could not feel more deeply for the 


Spanish Subjects sent from Gibraltar to Cadiz. 
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j that country. But he owned his astonish- 


ment was such, when he heard the sug- 
gestion, that he began to fear there was 
some lurking reason on which it was 
founded: He had, however, that day 
examined very minutely the whole of 
the correspondence of the British minis- 
ters at the court of Madrid, from the time 
of his first meeting Ferdinand at Valentia, 
up to the period when that monarch re- 
vived the Inquisition; and he could assure 
the House, that not one opportunity had 
been avoided of setting his face against 
every act that was directed against the 
liberties of the people. There was no- 


| thing in the shape of representation or 





entreaty which the ambassador nad not 
employed on such topics, nor would he 
ever act otherwise. Was it to be sup- 
posed that the person who had been on 
the spot throughout the whole contest, 
who had traversed the country, and seen 
the exertions of the people to expel their 
invaders; who had stimulated, encou- 
raged, and gloried in those exertions, and 
who had the same blood in his veins as 
the conqueror who had led that people to 
victory ; was it to be supposed that he, 
who had been so active in putting down 
the tyranny of Buonaparte, would lend his 
connivance to establish an almost equally 
iniquitous and horrible despotism ¢ So far 
from this, he would assert, that even if it 
were possible that he could have been de- 
sired to abet any such repugnant mea- 
sures, he would have resigned his situation 
sooner than have complied with such in- 
structions, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had heard with 


; great pleasure the consoling assurances 


sufferings of the persons who had been | 


given up, than his Majesty’s ministers 
did; who, the moment they heard of the 
circumstance, took every method to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an event, 
He would not have said a word on the 


present occasion, if it were not for what , 


fell from him on a former night, in an- | 
' z . . . 
' upon what had fallen from the right hon. 


swer to what was observed by the hon. 


member, who seemed to think that his | 


Majesty’s ministers were privy, or rather 
friendly, to what had been done by king 
Ferdinand since his return from captivity. 
He wished on that occasion to give this 
insinuation the most decided negative the 
English language could afford. 
himself passed ten days at Madrid, since 
the return of Ferdinand ; and was pretty 
well acquainted with the state of affairs in 


| 


given by gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House. He was not surprised at 
the energy displayed by the last speaker ; 
but no imputation had been thrown upon 
the conduct of his illustrious relation, who, 
it appeared, had done all in his power to 
stop the progress of the system of tyranny 
that was now re-establishing in Spain. It 
was necessary for him, however, to remark 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 


| was an abomination to the House of Com- 


mons. He had contended, that persons 


were still to be given up at Gibraltar— 
that they were not entitled to the protec- 


He had { 


tion of Great Britain; if so, why was not 
the conde Torino delivered over to his 
implacable enemies? He had no more 
claim upon British protection here, than 
the other individuals had upon British 
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protection at Gibraltar. All persons were 
not given up: the brother of the dey of 
Algiers, who was charged with treason, 
murder, and other crimes, was protected ; 
and other exceptions might be produced. 
The unfortunate individuals, one of whom 
had committed no offence, and the other 
written a book against the horrible Inqui- 
sition, were to be put into the hands of 
these merciless tormentors ; they were to 
be consigned to dungeons, like the unfor- 
tunate Valdez and the patriot Arguelles, 
The disposition of the present govern- 
ment of Spain was almost diabolical : 
their tyranny was the tyranny of Buona- 
parté sublimed—sublimed by folly. A 
tribunal was established at Barcelona, to 
judge all persons who even spoke upon 
the affairs of Spain ; the sentence was to be 
executed in twenty-four hours after it was 
pronounced, while the poor sufferer was 
imposed upon by the mockery of an ap- 
peal to the king at Madrid, a distance 
that could not be traversed in the time 
allowed between the pronouncing and 
execution of the sentence. Was not this 
enough to raise an insurrection through- 
out the whole country? Could such a go- 
vernment stand ? Impossible! Insurgents 
would arm themselves in every province ; 
and God assist and protect their sacred 
cause! God grant that they may destroy 
this hateful tyranny, and punish such 
base ingratitude! The tyranny of Buona- 
parté was justice and mildness compared 
with that of Ferdinand. Had this gallant 
nation for six years fought and bled to be 
thus rewarded ? He concluded by calling 
upon ministers to make further inquiries 
into the conduct of sir James Duff, with 
regard to the transaction that was the ob- 
ject of his motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
that the hon. gentleman understood what 
he had stated in so extraordinary a manner 
that it was necessary he should give some 
further explanation. The House must feel 
the importance of such a place as Gibral- 
tar. The possession of that fortress, on 
the territory of another power, could not 
fail, even in time of peace, to be an eye- 
sore tothat power. It required the greatest 
management on the part of its government 
to avoid giving any cause of offence, where 
offence was so likely to betaken. He did 
not mean to say that persons not criminal 
should be given up, but he thought it 
most necessary that the government of 
Gibraltar should maintain the strictest 
police, and shouJd abstain as much as 
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possible from uselessly offending that of 
Spain. As to sir James Duft’s supposed 
conduct, he said nothing, because he 
knew nothing, and he hoped the hon. 
gentleman had not ventured on slight 
information to make his charges on the 
conduct of that gentleman. 

Mr. Whitbread only wished the right 
hon. gentleman should inform himself on 
the subject. 

The question was then put, and carried. 


Fatse Weicnts anp Measures.} Mr. 
Whitbread said, that from some omission 
in the present acts of parliament which 
enabled magistrates to search for defective 
weights and balances, they were left 
without power to inflict penalties on 
persons possessing defective measures, 
His obdject in rising was to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for supplying this defect. 
In the last session, an hon, member moved 
for a committee to consider, in a more 
extended manner, the subject of weights 
and measures; and the report went into 
all the branches of the subject, and pointed 
out a mode of reducing weights and mea- 
sures to a state of simplicity. The Bill 
which he intended to introduce, would 
not at all interfere with any more exten- 
sive measure which might be taken in 
consequence of that report, since it would 
be applicable under all circumstances. 
Mr. Whitbread then moved, * That the 
Acts 35 Geo. 3, c. 102, and 37 Geo. 3, ¢. 
143, for the more effectual prevention of 
the use of defective weights, and of false 
and unequal balances, might be read ;” 
and the same being read, he next moved, 
‘¢ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
extend the provisions of the said Acts to 
false measures.”’ 

Colonel Wood did not rise to oppose the 
motion; he wished only to say, that the 
part of the country which he represented 
felt highly interested in having the 
report of the committee on weights and 
measures carried into execution, as they 
experienced many inconveniencies from 
the difference existing in various places in 
the regulations respecting those objects. 
He hoped the session would not pass with- 
out some measure being proposed on the 
subject. 

Mr. Davies Giddy assured the House, 
that it was the intention of the members 
of the committee to pursue the recom- 
mendation of the report. Considerable 
progress had already been made, and in 
the course of the present session he had 
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no doubt but a satisfactory measure would 
be proposed on the subject. 
Leave was given to bring in a Bill. 


Hetreston Exection Brtt.] Mr. 
Swan cose, for the purpose of moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill “ for preventing 
corrapt and ilegal practices, and securing 
the freedom ard purity of election, in the 
borough of Heliesion.’’? The hon. gen- 
tlemao observed, thatthe necessiry for the 
Measure was founded on the report of a 
Committee of that tlouse made ina former 
session, and the Bil which he intended to 
Introduce was similar to one which bad 
already been betore them. 

Mr. D. Giddy hoped the hon. gentleman 
wonld not press the second reading of the 
Bil, the provisions of which were not the 
saine with that formerly submitted to them, 
until after Christmas. — 

Mr. Grenfell understood the hon. mover 
to say, that they were precisely similar, 

Mr. Swan said, the former bill bad 
been thrown out in the Lords, in conse- 
quence of an objection made to the 
preamble. The present Bill, except that 
this error was removed, was exactly the 
same as that of last session; therefore he 
could see no reason for delay. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Inish Guiass Duties Bitt.] On the 
motion for the Speaker leaving the chair, 
in order that the House might go into a 
committee on the Irish Glass Bill, 

Mr. J. P. Grant made some remarks on 
the novelty of subjecting to excise in Ire- 
Jand an article not of Irish manufacture, 
and on the bard situation in which those 
merchants would be placed by the present 
Bill, who had imported glass under the 
encouragement of the former Acts, after 
having incurred, by freight, breakage, 
&c. 75 per cent. loss on their goods. He 
also objected to the clause which forbade 
glass to be re-exported from Ireland, 
except in the original packages, with the 
excise seals uubroken, since the goods 
could not have remained in the original 
packages except in a contemplation of a 
change of system. 

Mr. Fitzgera'd thought it was not neces- 
sary strictly to attend to the interest of 
the glass importers, who had created a 
monopoly in the Irish market, and who 
had bought up for that purpose the only 
glass manufactory in Ireland. Far from 
suffering a loss, the exporters of glass to 
Ireland had a drawback exceeding by 15s. 
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9d. the sum paid by them as duty; and 
who charged the people of Ireland 7/. for 
the articles which cost them 2/, ‘The pro- 
prietors of glass in Ireland, though of 
course unwilling to give up their great 
profits, were not otherwise dissatisfied 
with the Bill. 

After some further conversation, the 
Honse resolved into the committee, and 
the Report was ordered to be brought up 
to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, November 23. 

Lorp Watsincuam.] The Earl of Liver- 
pool brought down a Message from his 
roval highness the Prince Regent, in the 
name and behalf of his Majesty, stating 
that bis Royal Highness, taking into con- 
sideration the industry, the integrity, the 
impartiality, and the indefatigable zeal 
with which lord Walsingham had, for 
upwards of twenty years, discharged the 
duties of chairman of the committees of 
the House of Lords, as well as of the pri- 
vate committees, and lamenting that bodily 
infirmity prevented his lo:dship from 
continuing in that situation, recommended 
the House of Lords to concur with the 
other House of Parliament in enabling his 
Royal Highness to grant lord Walsingham 
an annuity of 2,000/. On the motion of 
the noble earl, his Royal Highness’s Mes- 
sage was ordered to be taken into consi- 
deration to-morrow, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, November 23. 

Petition oF Mr. Lovett, THE Pro- 
PRIETOR OF © THESTATESMAN.” ] Mr. Whit- 
bread said, he had a Petition to present to 
the House from Mr. Daniel Lovell, the 
proprietor of the Statesman newspaper, 
who had been confined for three years 
and a half in Newgate. The period for 
which he was sentenced to be imprisoned 
had expired some months ago; but he was 
still in confinement, and was likely to 
continue so for life, unless the mercy of 
the crown were extended to him, as he 
had no means of paying the fine of 500/. 
which had been imposed upon him, nor 
of procuring the securities required for 
his future good behaviour. The Petition 
was then brought up, and read, as follows : 
« To the Honourable and Right Honourable 

the Commons of the United Kingdom 

in Parliament assembled :—The Petition 
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of Daniel Lovell, a prisoner in News 

gate, 

« Humbly sheweth, 

« That your petitioner, who is the pro- 
prietor and publisher of the Statesman 
newspaper, has suffered an imprisonment 
in his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate of four 
years, in consequence of convictions and 
sentences upon three prosecutions, under 
ex-officto informations, filed by his Majes- 
ty’s Attorney-General, for offences arising 
out of the following causes, which your 
petitioner begs to state to your honourable 
House : 

“That the first prosecution was for 
copying literally from a morning paper, 
called The Day, and publishing in the 
Statesman of the 9th of April, 1810, an 
account of the tumults in Piccadilly, at 
the time when sir Francis Burdett was, by 
the warrant of the Speaker of your ho- 
nourable House, ordered to be committed 
to the Tower: 

« That your petitioner entered a plea 
of Not Guilty, under an impression that 
he had not offended the laws of his coun- 
try, by the insertion of an article of intel- 
ligence relating to the conduct of the 
military upon that occasion, and which 
was reported to be true: your petitioner 
had received several letters corroborating 
such a report, and would have produced 
evidence to that effect, had he not been 
informed by Mr. Harry Phillips, one of 
the proprietors and chief manager of The 
Day newspaper, the original source of the 
article in question, that he had reason to 
believe, from his own private informa- 
tion, that the prosecution would not ‘be 
pushed to an extremity ; in consequence 
of which, he had advised the solicitor to 
suffer judgment by default against the 
printer and publisher of The Day: 

“ That your petitioner, therefore, rely- 
ing on this information, was induced to 
withdraw his plea, and suffer judgment to 
go by default: 

«That your petitioner was called up 
for judgment, together with the printer 
and publisher of The Day, and they were 
all sentenced to twelve months imprison- 
ment in Newgate: 

«« That the editor of The Day was also 
prosecuted for the same offence; but, 
when called up for judgment, he declared, 
that the political principles of the paper 
were changed, and had become ministe- 
rial, and that he (Mr. Roche) had never 
approved of the opposite line of politics 
espoused by the paper, and therefore he 
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hoped the court would be lenient in pass- 


ing judgment upon him. The sentence 
on Mr. Roche was, that he should be con- 
fined nine months in the King’s-bench 
prison : 

“ That the second prosecution was for 
publishing in The Statesman, of the 17th 
May, 18!0, an advertisement, which had 
previously appeared in two Manchester 
papers, charging the commissioners of 
taxes, for the township of Salford, with 
employing unnecessary rigour in the exer- 
cise of their duty towards one individual ; 

“ That your petitioner entered a plea 
of Not Guilty of any intentional offence, 
and intended to take his trial for the 
alleged libel, when your petitioner was 
informed, that the prosecution com- 
menced against the proprietors of the two 
Manchester papers had been discontinued, 
or never was intended to be further carried 
on against them, they having made an 
apology to the commissioners, which had 
been deemed satisfactory ; and that your 
petitioner was advised by Mr. Wm Cow- 
droy, one of the persons prosecuted, to 
follow his example, under a persuasion 
that it would be accepted by the commis- 
sioners + 

« That your petitioner, conceiving that 
a manifestation on his part of publicly 
evincing an earnest desire to do jostice 
to all parties, would have weight with the 
commissioners in petitioner’s favour, ac- 
cordingly withdrew the plea, and soff-red 
judgment to go by default, casung fim- 
self upon the leniry of the comaus:toners, 
to whom he dispatched a messenger, for 
the express purpose of delivering a letter, 
addressed to Mr. Oiho Hulme, one of the 
said commissioners, containing an apology, 
and offering to make a public atonement, 
if required; and that your petitioner was 
informed by his agent, that the said Mr. 
Otho Hulme had expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with such apology, and 
should endeavour to prevail upon his col- 
leagues to accept the same, and stop the 
prosecution : 

« That your petitioner did, in a few 
days afterwards, receive another letter 
from his agent in Manchester, stating 
that he had waited upon Mr. Otho Hu.me 
again by appointment, and had reccived 
for answer, that he, Mr. Hulme, had not 
been able to prevail upon his colleagues to 
accept the apology proposed; but, on 
the contrary, that they were resolved to 
let the law take its course : 

« That your petitioner did accordingly 
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receive notice to appear for judgment, 
when the court sentenced him to twelve 
months’ imprisonment in Newgate: 

«‘ That the proprietors of the two Man- 
chester papers were not called up for 
judgment, nor has any sentence been 
since passed upon them for the same of- 
fence, aithough they were the first to pub- 
lish the said advertisement : 

“ That the third prosecution was for 
the publication of a letter in Tne States- 
man, of the 19th of March, 1812, charg- 
ing the commissioners of the ‘I'ransport 
Board with misconduct towards the French 
prisoners of war in England: 

“ That the said letter was published 
without the knowledge and consent of 
your petitioner, as proved by the affida- 
vits of the editor and printer, who then 
had the management of the paper, and 
which was corroborated by petitioner’s 
own affidavit: 

« That your petitioner made several 
apologies, both of a public and private na- 
ture, to the honourable commissioners of 
the Transport Board, under a firm per- 
suasion that such apologies, as they were 
calculated to satisfy the public mind, of 
the incorrectness of any unfavourable 
misrepresentation which petitioner had 
unintentionally been made the instrument 
of propagating, would, at least, have been 
received in mitigation of punishment, 
under the peculiar circumstances in which 
your petitioner was placed by his confine- 
ment in Newgate, which had subjected 
him to the responsibility of the insertion 
of the offensive article, over which, at the 
time, he had no control : 

“ That your petitioner suffered judg- 
ment by default, and was called up wo re- 
ceive the sentence of the court, which 
was, that your petitioner should be con- 
fined 18 months in his Majesty’s gaol of 
Newgate, and pay a fine to the King of 
5001., and to find two sureties in the 
amount of 500l. each, and himself in 
1,000/. to be of good behaviour for three 
years: 

«“ That the term of your petitionci’s 
adjudged imprisonment expired on the 
26th of May last, since which period 
your petitioner has been confined on ac- 
count of his inability to pay the fine, and 
give the sureties required : 

“ That your petitioner is greatly em- 
barrassed in his circamstances, owing to 
the heavy losses occasioned by the long 
period of confinement, which has prevent- 
ed him from superintending, in person, 


the Proprietor of “ The Statesman.” 
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his own concerns, and subjected him toa 
numerous train of equally distressing pri- 
vations and afflictions : 

« That your petitioner has laboured 
for some time past under severe attacks of 
an asthmatic and pulmonary compiaint, 
which have been greatly increased by his 
long imprisonment, and the health of 
your petitioner in other respects is much 
impaired ; all of which allegations peti- 
tioner is prepared to prove, by evidence, 
if required, at the bar of your honourable 
House : 

« That your petitioner having thus pre- 
sumed to submit his case to the attention 
of your honourable House, confidently 
relies on its justice and humanity to afford 
him that relief which to its wisdom shall 
seem fit; and your petitioner, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray.” 

Mr. Whitbread, in moving that this Peti- 
tion should lie on the table, which was the 
only motion he at this time intended to 
make, could not help calling the attention 
of the House to the extreme hardship of 
the petitioner’s case. He thought there 
was no man (however anxious he might 
feel that the offence of libel should be se- 
verely punished), who would not think 
imprisonment for the long period of three 
years and a half, and that extended, by 
inability to pay the fine, to nearly four 
years, was a sufficient expiation for al- 
most any libel, however atrociovs. In 
two instances, the articles which the peti- 
tioner had published were copied from 
other newspapers ; and, in one instance, a 
strange partiality appeared on the face of 
the proceedings. An article copied from 
a Manchester paper had brought severe 
punishment on Sir. Lovell, while the ori- 
ginal author and editor of it had not been 
called up for judgment, on their doing 
what Mr. Lovell had done, offering an 
apology, and suffering judgment to go by 
defauit. Inthe third instance in which 
he had been prosecuted, he stated himself 
never to have seen the libel for which he 
was tried tll after it was published, having 
been inserted without his knowledge, 
while he, from being in confinement, was 
unable to superintend his publication. 
But notwithstanding this, after suffering a 
two years imprisonment, Mr. Lovell nad 
been called up for judgment, and sen- 
tenced to be further imprisoned one year 
and a half, to pay a fine of 5v04 to the 
King, and to find securities for keeping 
the peace for three years, himself to be 
bound in 1,000/, and two other persons in 
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5001. each. He was aware that that 
House was not the place to which a per- 
son in Mr. Lovell’s situation should ap- 
ply, in the first instance, for remission of 
punishment, as it was not in their power 
to grant it; but he had to inform them, 
that this unfortunate person had made an 
application to the Secretary of State, at a 
time when bis health was so impaired 
that his life was in danger; but though 
this was certified by a physician in the 
regular way, lord Sidmouth, under all the 
circumstances of the case, had declined to 
interfere. He had then submitted a peti- 
tion to the lords of the Treasury ; but this, 
after a lapse of many weeks, remained un- 
answered. Having stated these circum- 
stances, it was for the advisers of the 
crown to consider if the case of Mr. Lo- 
vell was not one in which they would do 
well to recommend an extension of the 
royal clemency—to remit the fine, and 
dispense with the required securities. He 
knew this person was still the proprietor 
of a newspaper, and therefore it might be 
urged that it was in his power to pay the 
500/. But he had made inquiries on this 
head, and Mr. Lovell had declared, that if 
he possessed the money, or could by any 
means procure such a sum, at his time of 
life, and after the confinement he had en- 
dured, he would part with his last shilling 
to get restored to that liberty of which he 
had been deprived so Jong, and which, 
from the injury his health had sustained, 
he could not, in all probability, enjoy fora 
very extended period. In a letter to him, 
Mr. Lovell had made such an exposure of 
his circumstances (it might not be fitting 
that he should read this letter), that to 
him it appeared he remained in prison, 
not from unwillingness, but from absolute 
inability to pay the fine. Mr. Whitbread 
said, he had now done his duty to the un- 
fortunate petitioner and to the public, in 
bringing this subject under the considera- 
tien of the House. It was for the legal 
advisers of the crown to consider whether 
this was not an occasion on which they 
could recommend the extension of that 
mercy which he thought the case impe- 
riously demanded. 

The Attorney General observed, that it 
must always be a painful task to say any 
thing that might indispose the House to 
an indulgent consideration of any petition. 
It was not for him, holding the office he 
‘did, to suggest advice in cases of this de- 
scription, before it should be required. 
There were two or three of the hon. gen- 
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tleman’s statements which he wished 
merely to correct, and to shew, in point 
of fact, what the reasons were which had 
restrained the exercise of mercy in this 
case. The hon. gentleman had spoken 
of the imprisonment of Mr, Lovell for 
three years and a half, in such a manner, 
that those who had not carefully attended 
to the whole of his speech, might so far 
misunderstand him, as to suppose that this 
sentence had followed one conviction. 

Mr. Whitbread complained of this state- 
ment, as he had enumerated the several 
offences for which Mr. Lovell had been 
punished. 

The Attorney General knew he had done 
this, and that those who had carefully at- 
tended to the whole of bis speech could 
not fall into the error; but still the man- 
ner in which he had treated the subject 
was such, that by some be might be mis- 
understood on this point. Mr Lovell 
was convicted of a libe! in 1807, and sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned in the King’s- 
bench; yet after this he had been couvicte 
ed a second, and a third, and a fourth 
time, of a similar offence. [It was here 
observed, that Mr. Lovell had been tried 
but three times.] The hon. and learned 
gentleman repeated, that four convictions 
had taken place. He bad been convicied 
of a libel in Trinity Term 1807, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 50/. and be com- 
mitted to the custody of the marshal of 
the King’s-bench for one calendar month, 
and to give security for keeping the peace 
for the next three years, himself in 5001. 
and two securities in 250/. each. While 
under these recognizances, in Easter ‘Term 
1S10, he had been convicted of a libel on 
the commissioners of the Property ‘Tax. 
The hon, gentleman had said, there was a 
strange partiality displayed in respect to 
the original editor and author for which 
Mr. Lovell had been punished. He would 
explain the circumstances alluded to. It 
was true that the editor of the Manches- 
ter paper had not been punished: on 
being called upon by the commissioners, 
he had given up the author of the article, 
and made such an apology as was deemed 
by them satisfactory. The Attorney Ge- 
neral of that day (he himself had not the 
honour then to be in office), had no object 
but to protect the commissioners, and, so 
that they were satisfied, did not consider 
it his duty to proceed against all who had 
been in any way concerned in the publi- 
cation of the libel. But the hon. gentleman 
was misinformed with respect to the au- 
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thor. He was prosecuted, and had been 
punished. In the case of Mr, Lovell, bis 


apology (if he made any) was not satis- 
factory to the commissioners, and they 
had called upon the crown to proceed 
against him. He was then sentenced to 
twelve months imprisonment, and ordered 
agam tu give security for three years, 
himself in 500/. and two others in 250/. 
each. The next libel for which he was 
punished, was one reflecting on the conduct 
of the troops employed in Piccadilly, at 
the time an bon. baronet was committed 
by that House to the Tower. Of the pub- 
lication of this libel, it was said Mr. Lo- 
vell knew nothing till it had gone forth to 
the worid. This, it was well known, could 
not in law remove from him that responst- 
bility which attached to him as pro- 
prietor and publisher of a newspaper, 


which, while he was in confinement, was 
ment of every one should be as lenient as 


thus made the velicie of calumny, from 
which he derived a profit. In the Michael- 
mas Term, 1812, Mr. Lovell was proceed- 


ed against for a paper on the subject of 


the treatinent of prisoners of war in this 
country. A more mischievous and flagi- 
tious libel than this—one more likely to 
produce dangerous consequences to our 
fellow countrymen, then prisoners of war 
in France, coold not be imagined. He 
was not there to justify the judgments 
passed on Mr. Lovell, those from whom 
they proceeded needed not vindication from 
him, as it was universally known, that jus- 
tice tempered with mercy uniformly at- 
tend their decisions; but he would say, 
such a libel could not lightly be passed 
over. For that he had been sentenced to 
be imprisoned one year and a half, to pay 
a fine of 5001. to the King, and to give 
security for his future good behaviour, 
himself in 1,000. and two others in 500. 
each. With respect to the circumstances 
of Mr. Lovell, he, on inquiry, had fuond 
he still possessed the property of the 
Statesman. This was a profitable con- 
cern (le spoke of newspapers gene- 
rally); and not only was Mr. Lovell able 
to conduct this paper while in prison, but 
he bad set up a new weekly one, called 
‘ The Constitution.’ Yet possessing these, 
he stated himself unable to pay the fine. 
He (the Attorney Genera!) submiited, that 
where a person was unable to pay the fine 
imposed upon him, and had remained in pri- 
son beyond the period named in his sen- 
tence, it might become the duty of the ad- 
visers of the crown to say, “the time is now 
arrived when the clemency of the crown 
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But, in the 
case of this individual, it had been seen that 
repeated sentences had had no effect on his 
conduct. He had still the means of circu. 
lating his libels in his bands, which he 
had retained during the whoie period of 
his confinement in Newgate. He could 
not give securities for bis future good con- 
duct. These were called for, not to pu- 
nish him, but to protect the public peace 5 
and they were now told by Mr. Lovell 
hiusself, that no two persons would come 
forward to answer for bim. Under these 
circumsiances, if he were called upon by 
the crown for his advice, he must of ne- 
cessity state, that the court in the case of 
this individual had found that a lenient 
punishment had not the effect of imposing 
any salutary restraint on his conduct, and 
severity had been found necessary. Wish 
ing, as he sincerely did, that the punish 


possible, consistently with the public se- 
curity, there was a great difliculty in re- 
commending it to the crown, to give up 
those securidues which the supreme court 
of judicature had considered indispensably 
necessary ; and necessary from the cir- 
cumstance of former punishments having 
tailed to impose a proper restraint on this 
individual. These considerations threw 
difficulties in the way of giving that ad- 
vice to the crown which the hon. gentlee 
man wished to be given. He, for one, 
should be glad if they could be satisfacto- 
rily removed. 

Mr. Anthony Browne could not help 
saying, that the observations of the hon. 
and Jearned gentleman were such as would 
have done him more credit delivered to a 
tribunal, before passing of sentence, than 
in that House, in answer to an application 
for mercy at the end of nearly four years 
imprisonment. It was almost impossible 
not to suppose that the sentence in this 
case must have appeared extravagantly 
severe by the court who inflicted it. What 
offence was there on earth for which a 
three years and a half lingering imprison- 
ment was nota sufficient expiation? What 
human transgression was there which 
could merit a severer treatment? A sen- 
tence of death was mercy when compared 
with it. But what was the offence for 
which this severe punishment had been 
awarded? It was one which unavoidably 
grew out of a free government. The 
treedom of discussion, without which no 
country could be free, made it frequently 
a difficult matter to avoid the commission 
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of what was termed a libel. The laws on 
the subject of libel were of such a nature 
that they were frequently ‘ more hanoured 
in the breach than the observance.” But, 
whatever might be the policy of the law, 
the imprisoment in this case had already 
continued beyond even the long term of 
the sentence ; and the question now was, 
whether a period should not at last be put 
to the sufferings of this unfortunate man. 
He hoped that at some future period of 
the session, if a period were not put to his 
imprisonment, the subject would again be 
brought before the House, and that his 
hon. friend would not relax in his efforts. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote said, the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite would do well to take 
this case under consideration, and recom- 
mend a compliance with the prayer of the 
petition. It was not usual for the House 
to interfere with the sentences of judicial 
tribunals, but it was authorised in doing 
so when there was an appearance of unne- 
cessary rigour or injustice. This inter- 
ference was not at present craved—a 
petition for mercy, on the plea of long 
and extraordinary suffering, was what 
called for attention, as no other means for 
the attainment of relief had proved eftec- 
tual; and all that the House had to do was 
merely to give expression to their wishes, 
and these he thought should be in favour 
of the petitioner, Mr. Lovell’s case was 
confessed to be a hard one; he might 
deserve the name of a turbulent man, but 
that was matter of opinion. He himself, 
he suspected, was considered by the gen- 
tlemen opposite rather a turbulent person; 
and so perhaps might all the gentlemen 
on his side of the House ; but that was only 
matter of opinion with the other side. 
There was, however, too great a disposi- 
tion with these gentlemen to consider all 
who differed in opinion with them of a 
turbulent cast ; but the exercise of autho- 
rity in suppression of political sentiments, 
or relating to any thing connected with 
the preservation of the rights of men, was 
not to be silently regarded. He could 
not but deprecate the way in which those 
who were held to be guilty of libels were 
punished. There were some species of pu- 
nishments awarded to persons pronounced 
offenders in this particular, which certainly 
were worse than death. For in many 
cases, these persons, who were generally 
men of education, were treated as the 
worst of felons, and made companions of 
the most dissolute and reprobate criminals ; 
nay, they were often made to suffer an 
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addition of punishment, which was never 
contemplated, as gaolers sometimes thought 
it meritorious to add every severity in their 
power to the sentence of the law. He 
did not mean to say that this was the case 
in the instance of the present petitioner, 
but he knew of such cases of hardship. 
The hon. baronet mentioned the cases of 
Mr. Cobbett being at first put among the 
felons in Newgate, and that of Mr. Fin- 
nerty’s treatment at the castle of Lincoln. 
This place, from its comparative extent 
and advantage of situation, was fixed on 
as one where the prisoner might naturally 
expect to enjoy as great comforts as were 
compatible with his imprisonment; but 
what was intended as mercy to the pri- 
soner, was, through the rigour of the 
gaoler and the interference of tyrannical 
magistrates, converted into a punishment 
infinitely beyond what was in the contem- 
plation of the Judge at the time when the 
sentence was passed. ‘To this fact he 
could speak from his acquaintance with 
that part of the country. He had no dif- 
ficulty in saying, that endeavours were 
but too often used to render the situation 
of persons suffering for libel as uncom- 
fortable as possible; and that too often 
there was a rigour extended beyond the 
law. He thought that government would 
do well to apportion a part of the immense 
resources they had at their disposal, to the 
erection of a prison, to which persons con- 
fined for libel might be sent, instead of 
being mingled with the common herd of 
vile and wretched malefactors. With 
respect to the petition now presented by 
his hon, friend, he should not attempt to 
injure its merits by any observations of 
his own, but should be satisfied with 
earnestly recommending it to the consi- 
deration of ministers. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins observed, that the 
hon. baronet had made a mistake when he 
stated Mr. Cobbett to have been classed 
among the felons in Newgate. Mr, Cob- 
bett had carried on the publication of his 
paper during the whole period of his con- 


| finement, and had shared in all the indul- 


gences which were ever allowed to other 
persons in his situation. In the course of 
his duty as a magistrate, he had visited 
the room in which Mr. Lovell was con- 
fined ; and he believed, from other parti- 
culars which had come within his know- 
ledge, he could speak to the petitioner’s 
situation. From all that he perceived or 
could learn regarding Mr. Lovell’s affairs, 
he was convinced he was unable to pay 
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the fine inflicted upon him. He was cer- 
tainly not living in affluence, he had 
nothing but articles of common necessity 
about him, and his circumstances, he was 
persuaded, were those of a distressed per- 
son, which was not surprising at the end 
of four years confinement. From the 
conversation which he had had with Mr. 
Lovell, he was firmly of opinion that, 
were it in his (the petitioner’s) power to 
raise the fine, he would readily lay it 
down to procure his liberation; and that 
being the case, he was of opinion that the 
sentence ought to be mitigated. He be- 
lieved Mr. Lovell was not looked upon 
by those who knew him, as so dangerous 
a character as that he could not procare 
some sort of security for his good beha- 
viour. Let his Majesty’s government 
remit the fine, and content themselves 
with security to the extent of 200/., and it 
would, he had no doubt, be obtained. 
He had seen several letters in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Lovell, in which the writers, 
highly to their honour, offered to raise the 
money requisite to pay his fine by sub- 
scription, on receiving an assurance that 
he would abstain from offences of a libel- 
lous nature in future. He was well assured 
that it was not in his power, except by a 
subscription of that sort, ever to regain 
his liberty. He should hope that this 
would induce his Majesty’s government 
to mitigate the punishment by remitting 
the fine, when they considered too that 
he had already suffered an additional im- 
prisonment of five or six months. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that all judicial 


characters concurred in the doctrine of 


the Bill of Rights, that excessive fines 
ought not to be inflicted. If reference 
were made to the court previous to tlic 
promulyation of its sentence, of the inabi- 
lity of the party to meet a pecuniary 
mulct, the court were bound to forego that 
part of the sentence. It was genershy 
agreed, that the present petitioner was 
suffering under the infliction of an exces- 
sive fine, which he was wholly unable to 
pay ; he had already suffered five or six 
months beyond the expiration of a long 
imprisonment inflicted by the court. With 
respect to the sureties, there was nothing 
in which a court should be more particu- 
Jarly careful. If it inflicted a demand 
beyond the capability of the party. it be- 
came guilty of a positive hardship; and in 
the present case, both the fine an‘! sureties 
were of that description, as far as the 
statements went; and if those were not 
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wholly discredited, the petitioner was 
obviously entitled to merciful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Bathurst thought the only consi- 
deration necessary to be attended to in 
the case of such a determined libeller as 
Mr. Lovell was, whether the time of his 
imprisonment since that prescribed by the 
sentence, was such as to be deemed suffi- 
cient to countervail the quantum of 
punishment intended by the fine. But 
the fine was the least consideration in this 
petitioner’s case. If he could not find 
securities for his good behaviour, to remit 
the fine was useless; and what must be 
the character of a man in Mr, Lovell’s 
situation in life, who could not find two 
persons to answer for his future conduct? 

Mr. Whitbread shortly repiied. He be- 
lieved Mr. Lovell could not pay the fine, 
and that if his imprisonment were con- 
tinued much longer, it would be likely to 
terminate in his death. He again ex- 
pressed an anxious hope that mercy 
would be extended to him. In moving 
that the Petition should lie on the table, 
it was his hope that there it would con- 
tinue to lie, and that its prayer would be 
attended to. 

The Petition was ordered to Lie on the 
table. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
Lorp WatsincuamM.} The Chancellor of 


_the Exchequer presented the following 


Message from the Prince Regent :— 


«« GeorcE, P. R. 

“The Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
having taken into his serious consideration 
the ability, integrity, impartiality, and 
indefatigable industry with which the lord 
Walsingham has discharged the weighty 
and important duties of chairman of the 
committees of the House of Lords, and of 
the private committees of the same, for 
these twenty years last past, and regret- 
ting the misfortune of his lordship’s ina- 
bility from infirmity any longer to exe- 


' cute the duties of that important office, 


recommends to the House of Commons to 
enable him to grant to the lord Walsing- 
ham an annuity of two thousand pounds.” 


Ordered to be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 


Court-MartTiAL ON COLONEL QUEN- 
Tin. | Mr. Tierney rose, and spoke as fol- 
lows :—The House need not be informed, 
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Sir, that yesterday a notice was given of 
a renewed discussion relative to the pro- 
ceedings of the Court-martial on colonel 
Quentin, and the conduct of government 
towards the officers of the 10th regiment 
of light dragoons. I was not aware, at 
that time, that 1 was at all implicated by 
the paper to which the hon. colonel al- 
Juded; but when it was afterwards put 
into my hands, I found that my conduct 
had been called into question to the full 
as much as that of the hon. colonel. So 
far I differ from him upon this occasion, 
that I think the sooner that paper* is no- 





in the Courier, above referred to: 


With regard to the letter which had 
been transmitted to his Royal Highness 
in the first instance, he (colonel Palmer) 
begged to state, that it had been procured 
by colonel Quentin on false pretences, 
and delivered to the Prince Regent by 
him, as colonel Palmer had been inform- 
ed by his Royal Highness himself. 

«He had become the prosecutor not 
only by order of the commander in chief, 
but of the Prince Regent himself. He 
had never so far committed himself, as he 
was aware, as to render it necessary. 

“In the same paper, Mr. Tierney is 
made to say, that ‘colonel Quentin ap- 
« plied to the officers at the mess, demand- 
* ing, as he stated, by the authority of the 
* Regent, that the letter should be deli- 
* vered to him; but this demand was not 
‘complied with; and upon reference to 
«the Regent, it was found that no such 
* authority had been given to him. That 
‘on a subsequent audience, the Regent 
“demanded this letter from colonel Pal- 
‘ mer, and it was accordingly surrendered 
‘to his Royal Highness, through whom it 
‘found its way to the Horse Guards and 
* colonel Quentin.’ 

« And Mr. ‘Tierney is also made to say, 
‘ That colonel Robarts, for the gallantry 
‘and good conduct of the regiment under 
‘ his auspices, while subject to the inspec- 
‘ tion of the duke of Wellington, had been 
‘raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
‘ from his station of major.’ 

«With reference to the latter para- 
graph, we have authority to state, that co- 
lonel Robarts was raised to the rank of 
Jieutenant-colonel by the unsolicited fa- 
vour of the Prince Regent, to whom, as 
colonel of the 10th Hussars, he presented 
himself immediately on his return from 
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ticed the better; and for that purpose I 
beg leave to call the attention of the 
House to a subject on which, considering 
the part I have taken, it may naturally 
be supposed that my feelings are very 
much alive. It is a paper of which I do 
not mean to complain, in the harsh sense 
of the word. I know that all public men 
are liable to animadversion ; and had it 
purported to be the opinion of the editor 
of The Courier, the journal in which it 
was published, I should not have troubled 
the House upon this occasion; but the 
document is given as from authority, and 








the Peninsula, and by whom a recon:men- 
dation, that he should have that promo- 
tion given to him, asa mark of the sense 
which his Royal Highness entertained of 
the galiantry and conduct of that officer, 
was transmitted to the commander in chiet 
the same day. 

“With reference to the other para- 
graphs, we have also authority to state, that 
his Royal Highness never intormed colonel 
Palmer, whether the demand made by 
colonel Quentin, that the letter should be 
delivered to him, was or was not made 
under the authority of the Regent. 

‘«‘ Further, that the same letter was not 
procured by colonel Quentin under false 
pretences, and delivered by him to the 
Regent: but that colonel Palmer, in the 
presence of colonel Quentin and general 
Bloomfield, being asked by the Regent, 
whether colonel Quentin was in possession 
of the letter itself, (the substance of which 
his Royal Highness had previously under- 
stood to have been communicated several 
days before by colonel Palmer to colonel 
Quentin,) stated the letter to be in his 
hands, and that he was desired to de- 
liver it to his Royal Highness: that 
colonel Palmer did deliver it to his Royal 
Highness, who immediately read it aloud, 
together with the letter which is under the 
signature of colonel Robarts alone, and 
purports to be written by desire of the offis 
cers who signed the first, and which had the 
same morning reached the Regent: that 
colonel Quentin immediately demanded a 
court-martial, with relation to the imputa- 
tions contained in both the letters; put- 
ting his demand, at the time, into the 
form of an official letter, which he pre- 
sented to the Regent as his colonel; and 
that the Regent immediately, in the pre- 
sence of the officers above named, en- 
closed the three documents in a cover, 
and transmitted them to the adjutant-ge- 
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although I do not mean to state what that 
authority is, under the circumstances, I 
suppose there is not a gentleman present 
who does not feel certain that it is no or- 
dinary authority. It gives a contradiction 
to a statement I felt it my duty to make to 
the House, of facts which I adduced in 
support of my argument, as to the hard 
situation in which the officers of the 10th 
Hussars were placed by the conduct of 
government. The passage to which I parti- 
cularly advert, is the following :—‘ In the 
same paper, Mr. ‘Tierney is made to say, 
« that colonel Quentin applied tothe officers 
* at the mess, demanding, as he stated, by 
‘the authority of the Regent, that the let- 
* ter should be delivered to him ; but this 
‘demand was not complied with; and 
«upon reference to the Regent, it was 
‘found that no such authority had been 
‘given to him. That, on a subsequent 
‘ audience, the Regent demanded this let- 
«ter from colonel Palmer, and it was ac- 
‘cordingly surrendered to his Royal 
‘ Highness, through whom it found its way 
‘to the Horse Guards and colonel Quen- 
‘tin’ And Mr. Tierney is also made to 
say, ‘ That colonel Robarts, for the gal- 
‘ lantry and good conduct of the regiment 
‘under bis auspices, while subject to the 
‘inspection of the duke of Wellington, 
* had been raised to the rank of lieutenant- 
‘ colonel, from his station of major.’ ” Asto 





neral, to be laid before the commander in 
chief. 

“ We have also authority to say, that the 
Prince Regent gave no orders respecting 
the nomination of colonel Palmer as pro- 


secutor, nor in any shape interfering after | 


he had transmitted the papers above-men- 
tioned to the adjutant-general, 
tonel Palmer requested his Royal High- 


ness to make application to the duke of 


York to rescind the nominations in ques- 
tion; but that his Royal Highness de- 


clined, in any way, to take part in the | 


transaetion, otherwise than as the channel 
through which his lieutenant-colonel’s ap- 
plication for a court-martial should re- 
gularly pass to the commander in chief; 
his Royal Highness conceiving that colo- 
nel Palmer, by communicating, in the 
first instance, the substance of the officers’ 
letter to colonel Quentin, rendered a 
court-martial indispensable, either on the 
demand of the lieutenant-colonel, to 
whom dishonourable conduct was im- 
puted, or on that of the colonel, who was 
bound to investigate such an imputation.” 


(VOL. XXIX.) 
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the latter words of the paragraph, I do not 
comprehend what is the difference between 
what I am represented as having said, and 
the subsequent statement given from au- 
therity. If it be thought that I meant to 
deny the kindness of his Royal Highness 
towards the officer named, my relation, I 
was certainly misunderstood, because I 
expressly added, that nothing could make 
me forget the sentiments of gratitude that 
ought to be felt. It is asserted, from 
authority, that colonel Robarts was raised 
to the rank of Jieutenant-colonel by the 
unsolicited favour of the Prince Regent, 
to whom, as colonel of the 10th Hussars, he 
presented himself immediately on his 
return from the Peninsula. ‘The fact is, 
that there had been an action, in which 
colonel Robarts had distinguished himself ; 
but, at the same time, I admit that it was 
an act of favour. on the part of the Prince 
tegent: I never have, and never will 
| deny it. It is only mentioned in this 
| account from authority, to shew that I 
was endeavouring to detract from the 
| kindness of his Royal Highness on this 
occasion, when, but for the favour of his 
Royal Highness, colonel Robarts would 
not have been promoted. The truth is, 
I have understood, from several military 
gentlemen, that where an officer has had 
| the command of a regiment, and had so 
| distinguished himself as -to induce the 
| commander of the forces to mention his 


| name in the dispatches, it is the uniform 





| practice to advance that officer one step 
jin rank. But, whether this be or be not 
| the rule, it makes no difference, since 
| colonel Robarts had, until this affair, re- 
ceived many marks of the kindness and 
favour of the Prince Regent. As to the 
former part of the paragraph which I 
read, I am most anxious that the House 
, should be made distinctly to understand, 
| that I did not, at least wilfully, state any 
| fact on the former night which was not 
borne out by the evidence. I know that, 
in making my statement, I trod on ex- 
| tremely delicate ground ; but I trust the 
House will do me the justice to think that 
| I did not bring forward as fact, that which 
iI did not believe to be so, or without 
sufficient evidence, which, if called upon, 
I could adduce. The thing denied by 
me is, that this letter was, by the desire 
of the officers of the regiment, given to 
the Prince Regent. I re-affirm it: I 
maintain that the letter was not given by 
colonel Palmer to the Prince Regent at 
the desire of the officers. The direct con- 
(2 H) 
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trary was the fact, for the officers of the 
10th were most anxious that the letter 
should not be given to his Royal High- 
ness. I re-affirm, that when colonel 
Quentin made the demand for the letter as 
from the Prince Regent, the officers re- 
fused ; and I call upon my gallant friend 
behind me (colonel Palmer) to state, 
whether he had any authority to give the 
letter to the Prince Regent, and whether 
he was not, on the contrary, desired to 
consider the letter as cancelled? whether, 
although it had been signed, they did not 
wish to withdraw it? This is a most ma- 
terial part of the transaction, because upon 
this, give me leave to say, turns the whole 
evidence against the officers. There is 
nothing but that letter, which some per- 
sons have called a round-robin, against 
colonel Quentin. The order from the Horse 
Guards states, that the whole proceeding 
originates in that letter, which would not, 
and could not have been produced, if that 
conduct had been pursued, which it was 
supposed would have been pursued. I 
therefore call upon the hon. gentleman to 
state, whether, when colonel Quentin made 
an application to the officers to give up 
the letter, having, as he said, the command 
of the Prince Regent to require it, the 
officers did not unanimously refuse to re- 
sign it? Is it, or is it not the fact, that 
colonel Palmer did afterwards go with the 
letter to the Prince Regent, by whom he 
was commanded to give it up, and with- 
out which command he would not have 
resigned the possession of it? The con- 
sequence was, that the letter was put into 
the hands of colone! Quentin, and the offi- 
cers were visited by the dreadful punish- 
ment which has since been inflicted upon 
them. I wish the House distinctly to un- 
derstand, that what I asserted on a former 
night, is borne out by the fact, that the 
officers never did consent that the letter 
should be delivered to the Prince Regent ; 
on the contrary, that they wished it to be 
considered as if the letter had never been 
written. The truth is, that his Royal 
Highness being made aware of the exist- 
ence of such a letter, did command colonel 
Palmer to give it up; and that his Royal 
Highness did take the letter from his 
hands, and did thereby furnish evidence 
to the prisoner, on which his Royal High- 
ness felt himself justified in passing that 
most severe sentence upon the officers of 
the 10th Hussars. It is not my intention, 


upon this occasion, to go into an argu- 
micnt upon the subject, or to provoke any 
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new discussion : it is the last thing I have 


in contemplation. I had hoped that there 
would be no occasion to trouble the House 
at all; but, placed in my peculiar situation, 
charged, as I am, “ from authority,” (and 
no man can doubt what that authority is, 
especially when the words are printed in 
italics), I feel that 1 am bound in duty to 
my own character to call upon the hon, 
colonel to state, whether, in the assertion 
I made, there is one single syllable which 
is not established by the fact. As to what 
passed between the gallant colonel and 
the Prince Regent, there can be no other 
testimony but his own. With respect to 
the officers refusing to deliver up the 
letter in the mess-room, I can adduce 
every officer who was present; but what I 
call upon the hon. colonel to state is, 
whether he, by desire of the officers of the 
10th Hussars, had not put the letter into 
the possession of the Prince Regent; and 
whether his Royal Highness did not avail 
himself of his situation to furnish the pri- 
soner with evidence against the officers by 
giving up that letter, which was made the 
foundation of their punishment ? 

Colonel Palmer stated, that he came 
down to the House in consequence of a 
note from his right hon. friend this morn- 
ing; and, after what he had said, found it 
necessary to enter into an explanation, 
which he should have wished to have 
avoided, until he entered into the whole of 
the circumstances. With respect to the 
letter in question, he knew nothing of it 
until it was delivered to him by the 
officers of the regiment, to be used at his 
discretion. He had felt it right, in the 
first instance, in point of fairness and ho- 
nour, as any gentleman present would 
have done under such circumstances, to 
communicate it to colonel Quentin; but 
considered that it was a matter of confi- 
dence between that officer and himself; 
nor did he conceive himself farther bound 
to colonel Quentin than to communicate 
the complaints of the officers to his Royal 
Highness, which he did immediately after- 
wards, as commanding officer in the ab- 
sence of colonel Quentin; when he thought 
it his duty to wait upon the Prince Re- 
gent to inform his Royal Highness of the 
state of the regiment, but did not say any 
thing regarding the letter.—Colonel Quen- 
tin was at that time absent, but he unex- 
pectedly returned, and was present during 
the rest of the conversation. Colonel 
Palmer said, he was desired to go to the 
officers of the regiment, and deliver the 
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commands of the Prince Regent, that they 
should prefer charges against colone! 
Quentin. While the officers were consi- 
dering the subject, colonel Quentin came 
to the mess-room and demanded the letter. 
The officers refused, asserting that the 
letter had not been delivered, and was in 
effect cancelled. Colonel Quentin then 
said, that he had the order of the Prince 
Regent that they should deliver it up, and 
stated his intention of enclosing it to his 
Royal Highness. The officers replied, 
that they would not disobey the Prince 
Regent’s commands; but requested colonel 
Palmer to go with the letter, and learn 
expressly from the Regent, whether his 
Royal Highness had in truth authorized 
colonel Quentin to demand it. Colonel 
Palmer went in consequence, and told his 
Royal Highness the exact circumstances 
under which the officers had been induced 
to give it up; and added, that if his Royal 
Highness demanded the letter, it was at 
his service. His Royal Highness denied, 
over and over again, having authorized 
colonel Quentin to demand the letter; nor 
would colonel! Palmer have parted with it, 
if the Prince Regent had not asked for it; 
and it was not to be supposed that he 
could make a condition with his Royal 
Highness in presenting it to him, though 
he should have done so, if he could have 
entertained the slightest idea that it was 
to be used to the prejudice of the officers. 
This letter was certainly read in the pre- 
sence of colonel Quentin, but not the letter 
signed by colonel Robarts, as stated in the 
Courier, for it was not even written at the 
time, as that was in answer to the Regent’s 
commands to bring forward charges ; 
neither were the whole sent to the com- 
mander in chief by the Regent, as he 
understood colonel Robarts afterwards saw 
the first letter in the possession of colonel 
Quentin, and felt inclined to throw it in 
the fire, considering the means by which 
it had been obtained. With respect to 
the Regent’s not having interfered in any 
shape in making him (colonel Palmer) the 
prosecutor, the hon. member stated, that* 
if he was not absolutely commanded, the 
Regent had expressed his sentiments and 
wishes in a way that was tantamount to a 
command. He had waited on his Royal 
Highness expressly to say, that he would 
not undertake the prosecution, though 
commanded by the duke of Yok; as he 
did not conceive his Royal Highness could 
insist on it, he (colonel Palmer) having 
been in no way implicated in the business ; 
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but that the Regent, in a conversation of 
nearly two hours, pressed him to it in a 
way that he could not refuse, by saying, 
that his declining it would be considered 
as a desertion of their cause by his brother 
officers ; and in consenting to undertake it, 
colonel Palmer told his Royal Highness, 
that he should consider it his duty to exert 
himself to the utmost to bring home the 
charges against colone] Quentin, entrusted 
to him by the officers: the necessity of 
which the Regent admitted. Colonel 
Palmer concluded with regretting that his 
right hon. friend did not approve of post- 
poning the motion on the subject till after 
the recess; but conceived that the object 
he had in view would be best obtained by 
the delay, as it would give him time to 
circulate the papers, and enable him to 
lay the case fully and fairly before the 
public, whom he trusted he should satisfy, 
that his brother officers had been most 
harshly and unjustly dealt by. 

Mr. Tierney. It is unnecessary to con- 
firm the statement of the honourable offi- 
cer, and I hope the House is now satisfied 
that I was warranted in making the asser- 
tions I did make on a former night. The 
hon. colonel was not desired by the offi- 
cers to deliver the letter to the Prince; 
on the contrary, it was strongly resisted 
by them. So that the statement in the 
paper is a direct falsehood. It now ap- 
pears distinctly, that colonel Palmer was 
not desired to deliver the letter to the 
Prince Regent, but that it was obtained 
by his Royal Highness solely by the in- 
fluence of his high station, by his com- 
mand that the letter should be delivered 
up. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Manners Sutton only rose to state 
the circumstances under which the letters 
in question had been produced before the 
Court. It was obvious he could know no= 
thing of them until they had appeared in 
the course of the proceedings. They had 
been put in by colonel Quentin on his 
defence, and shewn to the hon. gentleman 
himself, by whose testimony they had 
been authenticated, and who had stated 
to the Court, that it was necessary he 
should apprize them of the circumstances 
under which they had been obtained by 
colonel Quentin, He had listened atten- 
tively to the hon. gentleman’s statement, 
both at that time and tonight in the 
House; and as far as he could charge his 
memory with it, he thought it was exactly 
the same, if not as to words, at least en- 
tirely so as to substance. He had then said, 
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as he now did, that the letters had been 
demanded from the officers by colonel 
Quentin, in the name of his Royal High- 
ness, and that he had ascertained such au- 
thority had not been given to colonel 
Quentin. Mr. M. Sutton said, he only 
mentioned this, in order to inform the 
House, that the Court were fully possessed 
of all the circumstances detailed this even- 
ing, when they came to their decision. 
The hon. gentleman had said, thit he 
hoped, when the subject should again be 
brought forward, that he (Mr. Manners 
Sutton) would be prepared with a more 
satisfactory answer. He regretted, and 
feared he should then have still to regret, 
that it was not in his power to make a 
more satisfactory reply. If he had failed 
in answering the hon. gentleman, it must 
have been because he misunderstood the 
case, and not through a wish of keeping 
back any thing where there was nothing 
to conceal. 

The Speaker inquired, whether any mo- 
tion was to be proposed ? 

Mr. Tierney was not aware that any 
was necessary. Had the statement of 
which he had complained come only from 
the other side of the House, he should not 
have thought it necessary to make any 
remarks upon it; but purporting to be 
given from such high authority, it required 
some reply. ‘That reply, he believed, was 
satisfactory. [Hear, hear !] 

The subject was then dropped. 


Civir List Act AMENDMENT Bit. ] 
Mr. Bankes rose to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to alter the time for submitting 
to parliament the accounts of the civil 
list. As the alteration which he wished 
to make in the law on this bead was very 
simple, few words would suffice to de- 
scribe it: indeed, it was hardly necessary 
to preface his motion with any observa- 
tions, as the object of it was well under- 
stood, and he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing it was not likely to be opposed in any 
quarter, From the late period of the ses- 
sion at which it had been customary to 
produce the accounts of the civil list, a 
practical evil had arisen, which it was 
desirable to correct. Though, when they 


had the Act before them, various modifi- 
cations might be made in its provisions, 
it was at present his intention merely to 
propose, thac the date should be altered 
at which the papers were to be produced. 
As the law now stood, when the papers 
came before the House, there was not suf- 
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tee to examine them, and for that com- 
mittee to report, so that they could deal 
with them as they might think necessary 
for the public good in the course of the 
same session. The Act now in force had 
been passed in the month of February ; 
and as it was thought desirable that it 
should take eff-ct as soon as possible after 
it had passed, it had commenced with the 
next quarter from the 5th of April. This 
being the time fixed’ upon to which the 
accounts were to be made up, they could 
not be produced till about a month after ; 
and then a new delay having occurred be- 
fore the appointment of a committee, it 
had happened in the two last years, 1812 
and 1813, that the report of the committee 
had not been received in the former tll 
the 7th of July; in the latter their resolu- 
tions had not been Jaid on the table of the 
House, and ordered to be printed, till the 
2ist of July. Much of the inconvenience 
now complained of would be avoided, if 
the accounts were in future made to the 
5th January, instead of the 5th April. 
He had thought of making provision for 
the production of the accounts of three 
quarters of the present year, up to the 5th 
January 1815; but this, as it would be 
attended with some difficulty, he had not 
thought absolutely necessary, and should 
not persevere in his design. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a Billto amend the Act of the 
52 Geo. 3, c. 6, for making provision for 
the better support of his Majesty’s house- 
hold, during the continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s indisposition.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
he did not consider the inconveniences 
complained of inevitable under the exist- 
ing law, was of opinion the subject could 
be more conveniently brought under the 
notice of the House, if the accounts were 
made up to the time named by his hon. 
friend, instead of that to which they had 
been usually made up. He had therefore 
no objection to the motion, But as some 
inconveniences might have arisen from 
the accounts for three quarters of the pre- 
sent year being called for, as the right 
hon. gentleman had thought of doing, he 
felt obliged to him for abandoning this 
intention. He, however, wished it at the 
same time to be understood, there was no 
indisposition on his part to take the com- 
mands of the Prince Regent, to give the 
accounts for three quarters of the year bee 
fore the usual time, 
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Mr. Tierney agreed to the motion, but 
did not see there would be any great difli- 
culty in giving the accounts of the civil 
list up to the 5th of January. Why could 
they not be made up for the year ending‘ 
on that day, as it was proposed should be 
done hereafter? He wished it to be re- 
membered, that he could only feel satis- 
fied with the present motion on an ex- 
press understanding that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would bring down the ac- 
counts for the three quarters of the year 
shortly after the recess. He wished the 
time at which these would be given to be 
more distinctly specified than it had yet 
been, that they might not again come 
round to the old disputed point of what 
was, or what was nota reasonable time 
for the production of them. If the right 
hon. gentleman would say he would cause 
them to be produced in the month of Fe- 
bruary, he should be satisfied. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declined 
pledging himself to any particular time, 
but to every disposition to consult the 
wishes and convenience of the House. 
They should be at any rate produced in 
the course of the quarter. 

Mr. Tierney thought he had a right to 
complain of the treatment he received, 
when, after repeatedly giving way, as he 
had done, he only asked that the House 
should in substance have the advantage of 
the Bill about to be brought in shortly 
after it shall have passed, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should refuse to 
do more than promise the accounts he 
(Mr. ‘.) had called for in the course of 
the ensuing quarter. It was not necessary 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should refuse to comply with a request so 
reasonable, to shew that he (Mr. T.) had 
little or no weight in the House; if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wished for 
a triumph over him, he had it already ; as 
every one knew very well, that, had not 
the hon, gentleman near him (Mr. Bankes) 
taken up the business for him, he could 
never have succeeded in accomplishing 
the object he had in view. He had no 
right. to ask that hon. gentleman to 
stand by him again; but he was sure if 
he were to say but half a word for him, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would. 
give up his opposition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
Wish unnecessarily to oppose the right 
hon. gentleman: all he desired was, not 
to be tied down to any particular day. 
He should honourably redeem the pledge 
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he had given, but he wished to be allowed 
to exercise his discretion as to the precise 
time. 

Mr. Long thought the right hon. gentle- 
man had forgot what he had stated to be 
the object of his motion on a former 
night, which was the production of the 
accounts sufficiently early in the session 
for a committee to sit on them, and make 
a report before its close. His right hon. 
friend had engaged for the papers being 
forthcoming, and ought he to suffer him- 
self to be farther tied down ? 

Mr. Tierney explained. The right hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, he re- 
marked, had said, and the assertion was 
accompanied with a loud cheer, that the 
month of May was, of all others, the best 
month for the production of these papers. 
He again asserted, that nothing could be 
more easy, as nothing was more reason- 
able, than to produce these accounts in 
February. He had no wish to renew the 
contest with ministers; he should be con- 
tent to have the worst of it, provided the 
country was not the sufferer. He willingly 
admitted the prowess of the right hon. the ° 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and acknow- 
ledged he had fought like a dragon [a 
laugh]. Of all the cautious gentlemen he 
had ever known on the subject of the civil 
listt he had never met with one who 
moved with such wary steps as the right 
hon. gentleman. All he should now add 
was, that if not produced in February, he 
should move for the accounts. 

Mr. Long denied having said that May 
was, of all others, the best month for the 
production of these accounts. He had 
accounted for the delay which had been 
complained of on a former occasion, as 
arising, not from the late period at which 
the committee was appointed, but from 
their having waited a considerable time 
for some gentlemen who did not attend. 

Mr. Ponsonby recollected perfectly well 
that the right hon. gentleman had said 
the month of May was that in which the 
fullest attendance might be expected. If 
the committee referred to, had lost time 
in waiting for gentlemen who did not at- 
tend, those who composed the committee 
must have uncommon patience, as the 
gentlemen who absented themselves had 
previously given notice, when it was 
found they were not to have the power of 
sending for persons and papers, that it 
was their intention to stay away. 


Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
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Fees or Courts oF Justice.] Sir 
John Newport rose, in pursuance of notice, 
to submit a motion to the House upon the 
subject of the Fees taken in Courts of Jus- 
tice. Preparatory to his motion, he moved 
* That the several entries in the Journal 
of the House, of the 28th of June and the 
1ith of July, in the last session, of the 
Address agreed to by this House to be 
presented to the Prince Regent, that he 
would be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections that there be laid before this 
House a report of all proceedings had by 


virtue of a commission under the Great | 


Seal, for examining the duties, salaries, and 
emoluments, of the several officers, clerks, 
and ministers of justice, and for reporting 
what regulations may be fit to be esta- 
blished with respect to the same; for the 


institution of which commission an hum- | 


ble Address was presented to his Majesty 


by this House, on the 13th day of June | 


1799 ;—and of his Royal Highness’s An- 
swer thereto, that he would give direc- 
tions as desired by the said Address, might 
be read,’”’ and the same were read. He also 
moved, “ That the several entries in the 
Journal of this House, of the 28th of June and 
the 11th of July, inthe last session, of the Ad- 
dressagreed to by this House to be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
issue a commission under the Great Seal, 
for examining the duties, salaries, and 
emoluments of the several officers, clerks, 
and ministers of justice in the United 
Kingdom, and for reporting what regula- 
tions may be fit to be established respect- 


ing the same; and to direct that the pro- | 


ceedings of such commission may be laid 
before parliament as early as may be after 


the commencement of the ensuing session ; | 


—and of his Royal Highness’s Answer 


thereto, that he would give directions as | 
desired by the said Address, might be | 
read.” The same being read accordingly, | 


the right hon. baronet said, that having 
understood from the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr, Bathurst) that no commis- 


sion had been appointed, and bearing in | 


mind the fate of a similar address in 1799, 
in consequence of which no effectual steps 


had, in fact, been taken, he had given. 


notice of the motion which he should then 
bring forward. The ministers ofthe crown 
had had four or five months to appoint the 
commission, and yet no commission was 
said to have been formed. A sufficient 
reason for a most minute investigation 
into the fees taken in the courts of justice 
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was contained in this extraordinary fact, 
that the poundage actually taken on money 
paid into courts was at present one shilling, 
while by a resolution of the House of 
Lords of 1732, it was fixed at 6d. Such 
a crying enormity was a sufficient ground, 
even if it had been a solitary one, for the 
Address which had been voted. But it 
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mattered not what were the grounds for 
'the Address, it had been voted by the 

House, and graciously answered by the 
| Crown ; yet the ministers were determined 
| that the intentions of the House should 
not be fulfilled. It was said, that no 
| commission was made out, but the names 
of some of the persons to be appointed 
commissioners were known. Among them 
were two masters in Chancery. These 
masters in Chancery were to inquire into 
the exactions of officers of justice—into 
their own exactions. He could very well 
conceive how the intentions of the House 
had been frustrated. In the minority 
against the Address there went out of the 
House three cabinet ministers, and among 
| them the right hon. gentleman opposite him 
(Mr. Bathurst), the one most immediately 
connected by affinity to the head of the 
department to which the execution of the 
resolution of the House belonged. The 
fate of the address of 1799, and the pre- 
sent delay would, he trusted, persuade the 
House of the necessity of exercising their 
rights, and of shewing that there was no 
power in the country that could success- 
i fully frustrate a public inquiry. His in- 
tention was to follow up his present 
motion, by moving that there be entered 
on the same Journals which contained the 
| answer to the Address, which stated that 
the wishes of the House should be com- 
plied with, a resolution that the Prince 
Regent’s ministers had frustrated his gra- 
cious intentions, with such further censure 
as should appear expedient. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to bis royal highness 
the Prince Regent, that he will be gra- 
'ciously pleased to give directions that 
there be laid before this House, a copy of 
the Royal Commission issued under the 
| Great Seal, appointing commissioners to 
inquire into the state of the Courts of 





| Justice of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
| respect to the several matters specified in 
| the Address of this House of the 28th day 
| of June last past, and his royal highness 
the Prince Regent’s most gracious Answer 
thereto of the 11th of July, and a sum- 
mary account of such proceedings as may 
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have taken place under the said Royal 
Commission.” 

Mr. Bathurst conceived that the impu- 
tations thrown by the hon. baronet upon 
his Majesty’s ministers were altogether 
unfounded and unwartantable. There 
was no disposition on their part, and he 
was sure there could be none on that of 
the principal officers of justice in this 
country, to frustrate the intentions of that 
House. The right hon. baronet had, how- 
ever, not appeared to be aware of the dif- 
ficulty of the task of inquiring into the 
duties of all the courts of justice in the 
kingdom, as well as the fees taken by all 
the ministers of justice. Such an inquiry 
would require great ability in those who 
were to report upon the duties of all the 
courts of justice; and if it was meant to 
comprehend all the ministers of justice, 
constables as well as others, it would be 
an inquiry of great extent. He did not 
understand that the rate of poundage al- 
luded to by the right hon. baronet, ex- 
isted in this part of the united empire. 
The proposed inquiry was not merely as 
to fees, but embraced the whole adminis- 
tration of justice. It required some time 
to consider how it was to be divided and 
executed, and to select persons fit to make 
the investigation. They must of course 
have some knowledge of the laws, and 
yet neither practising barristers nor judges 
could be appointed. If the right hon. 
baronet objected to masters in Chancery, 
against whom he never knew till now 
that he meant to make any charge, he 
certainly must still less wish that prac- 
tisers in courts should be employed. The 
choice must, therefore, be confined to 
those who, having attained eminence and 
fortune, had retired from the duties of 
their profession, But would they accept 
of such an office? The commission was 
ready to be issued in England, as soon as 
a sufficient number of fit commissioners 
should have been found. Even within 
the last two days, one of those appointed 
had declined the office. With respect to 
the other branches of the United King- 
dom, the only delay was occasioned by 
the necessity of waiting for the return of 
persons to whom applications had been 
made, as government had no power to 
impose the task upon them. He should 
not object to the motion. 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought the House 
would not be satisfied with the statement 
of the right hon. gentleman. His Ma- 
jesty’s ministers would not have acted as 
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they had done, if they had wished to pay 
respect to the House of Commons. ‘The 
intention of the House clearly was, that a 
committee should be appointed without 
delay ; and the reason why the clause in 
the resolution, pressing for a speedy com- 
pliance with the wishes of the House, had 
been inserted, was, the culpable contempt 
which the Address of 1799 had expe- 
rienced on the part of the advisers of the 
crown. It had been said that there had 
been difficulties in drawing up the com- 
mission, and in the choice of persons to 
act under it. As to the commission, the 
simple course was to have framed it in the 
words of the resolution ; nor would there 
have been any difficulty but with persons 
disposed to start objections, and shew 
themselves wiser than the House of Com- 
mons. As to the persons, he did not see 
why practising barristers should not be 
appointed, as they were the most disin- 
terested and most competent persons that 
could be fixed on. He did not doubt the 
honour or the respectability of the per- 
sons appointed to act under the commis- 
sion, but the public would expect to see 
persons perfectly disinterested; and in- 
deed it was a most invidious situation for 
judicial persons to be placed in. The 
motion for an Address was carried by the 
vote of a master in Chancery, who voted 
for it, because his own office was to be 
inquired into; and now a master in Chan- 
cery was to be made a member of the 
commission employed to inquire! He 
hoped, if further delay took place, or if 
the commission was not properly acted 
on, the House would take the matter into 
its own hands, and appoint a committee 
on the subject. 

The Solicitor General was surprised that 
the hon. and learned gentleman who had 
spoken last should object to the appoint, 
ment of persons in judicial situations to 
execute the duties in question. In 1732, 
when a commission of a similar descrip- 
tion was appointed, founded on absolute 
accusations, the supreme judges of the 
court of King’s-bench, court of Common- 
pleas, court of Exchequer, Ecclesiastical 
court, and Admiralty court, were selected 
as the persons most competent to perform 
the duty ; that the hon. and learned gen- 


+ tleman should object to any person in a 


judicial situation being now appointed to 
execute the office, therefore, excited his 
utmost astonishment. At that time he 
was sure they would not have agreed to 
a resolution which went directly to throw 
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a slur on all the courts in the kingdom, 
from the court of Chancery down to the 
court Baron, without a statement of facts 
having been laid before them. It could 
not perhaps be said, that amongst the 
number of persons who were connected 
with the courts of justice, there were not 
some who would receive fees that they 
were not entitled to; but he was con- 
vinced, if any such transaction were dis- 
covered, and brought before the court in 
which it took place, the party concerned 
would be punistied as far as the power of 
the judges allowed them to proceed. 
With respect to the observations which 
had been made relative to the impropriety 
of placing two masters in Chancery on 
the commission, he was sure it could not 
be supposed, although expedition fees 
were demanded in the masters office, that 
such demand was sanctioned by them. 
The suspicion thus expressed, struck him 
as proclaiming to the world that the 
masters were not worthy of their situa- 
tions ;—such must be the inference, when 
it was insinuated that they ought not to 
be intrusted with the examination of 
abuses said to exist in their offices. It 
was admitted, that they were the persons 
best capable of judging of the manner in 
which their business should be conducted ; 
and yet it was said that they ought not 
to be employed on the commission, be- 
cause part of the investigation affected the 
offices which they held. As to the charge 
made against his Majesty’s ministers, that 
they had endeavoured to frustrate the 
effect of this resolution, it was utterly 
groundless. If the commission had even 
been settled the day after parliament 
closed, it would not have been possible to 
have made a report at this time worth 
laying on the table of the House. Who- 
ever the persons appvuinted to execute the 
business might be, their duty would be 
one of immense labour ; since they would 
have to investigate the duties, and exa- 
mine the fees of every court of justice in 
the kingdom. On a former occasion, 
though a separate body of persons was 
appointed to inspect the different courts 
of justice, as well as the ecclesiastical 
courts, it was found almost impossible to 
make any progress. A commission had 
now been prepared, two of the members 
of which were undoubtedly masters in 
Chancery ; but it was too much to assume, 
therefore, that the ministers of the crown 
wished to frustrate the intentions of the 
House, The nature of their office did not 
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disqualify masters in Chancery from being 
employed on such an occasion, any more | 
than it had prevented the judges, who 
were attached to the commission of 17325 
who formed, however, rather the orna- 
mental than the acting part of that com- 
mission. In his opinion, there was no 
necessity for the present application of the 
right hon. baronet; since it had not been 
shewn that any member of the govern- 
ment harboured a wish to frustrate the 
commission to which it referred. 

Sir S, Romilly denied that he had said, 
or meant to say, that the masters in Chan- 
cery ought to be excluded from the com- 
mission, because they would be called 
upon to examine matters which concerned 
themselves, His only reason for wishing 
that those gentlemen should not be em- 
ployed on the commission was, becauge 
all the parties connected with it ought, 
in his mind, to be totally indifferent; and 
he did not wish to see any of them placed 
in what he thought, and siated to be, an 
invidious situation, which called upon 
them to examine into the nature of fees 
received in their own offices by persons 
employed under themselves. 

The Solicitor General said, that his ob- 
servation did not refer to the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s speech, but to what 
had fallen from the right hon. baronet, 
who asserted that the ministers of the 
crown were endeavouring to frustrate the 
intentions of parliament, by calling on 
masters in Chancery to examine into the 
abuses of their own department. 

Mr. Abercrombie expressed his surprise 
at the soreness evinced by the hon. and 
learned gentleman on the other side, and 
by so many of his friends, upon the sub- 
ject of the resolution which gave rise to 
the debate. There was so much sneering 
and cavilling against this resolution, as to 
leave no doubt with respect to the feeling 
which it excited. But he trusted that the 
House would still persevere in maintaining 
its resolution, and that the hostility which 
it experienced would determine them to 
increase that perseverance until the salu- 
tary object in view should be effectually 
attained. The House were called upon 
to consider, first, whether the delay in 
complying with the resolution of the 
House had been sufficiently accounted 
for; and second, whether the persons 
about to be appointed to execute the com- 
mission were the most eligible that could 
be chosen. With respect to the delay, 


he contended that there had been a direct 
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breach of the order of the House ; which 
the hon. and learned gentleman bad failed 
to disprove, by stating that no report 
could have been made at so early a period. 
The order was, that a commission should 
be named, and that the proceedings had 
under it should be laid before the House 
as soon as possible after the commence- 
ment of the ensuing session. The object 
of parliament was, that no time should be 
lest in acquiring a knowledge of what had 
been done under the commission; a con- 
clusive report was by no means contem- 
plated ; and there was nothing to prevent 
the House from obtaining partial informa- 
tion on the subject. As to the second 
point, it was argued, that judges were 
very improper persons to place on such a 
commission. ‘She answer given to this 
by the bon. and learned gentleman was, 
that, on a former occasion, the judges were 
so employed, and it would be wrong to 
arraign so grave a precedent. But the 
hon. and learned gentleman destroyed his 
own argument, by observing, that the 
judges attached to the commission of 1732, 
belonged to the ornamental, not to the 
working department. If they had been 
actively employed, it would have been 
extremely wrong ; for, however respect- 
able their characters might be, it was not 
very Customary to appoint persons to in- 
vestigate abuses supposed to have taken 
place in oflices to which they were them- 
selves attached. With respect to the two 
masters in Chancery who had been 
named on the commission, he knew them 
both to be most correct and honourable 
men. ‘To one of them he owed great 
obligations, aud he entertained for him a 
very warm esteem; but he sincerely 
wished, for that inestimable individual’s 
sake, that he had declined to accept the 
appointment. Whena master in Chancery 
was appointed to such a situation, he be- 
came, in fact, both witness and judge. 
abuses were alleged to exist in the mas- 
ters office, who could be called on to 
prove or rebut the statement, but the 
masiers themselves? Under such circum- 
stances, to nominate to the commission 


two masters in Chancery out of five per- | 
sons who were to compose it, appeared | 


to him very objectionable. He meant 
not to impute any thing improper to the 
persons who were thus placed in an invi- 
dioas situation; but he hoped the present 


discussion would bave the effect of inaking ° 


them re-consider the decision they had 
come to in accepting the oflice of com- 
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missioners ; and, if not, that it would cause 
government to review the selection they 
had made. 

Mr. Addington stated, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to find persons calcu- 
lated to fill the situation: it called fora 
combination of qualifications. From his 
own personal knowledge he could dee 
clare, that, for the last three months, un- 
remitting exertions had been made to pro- 
cure eflicient commissioners: some had 
declined on the overture being made; 
others demanded time to -consider of it; 
and a gentleman of great ability, whose 
services were confidently anticipated, had 
that very day stated his inability to accept 
of the office. 

Mr. Ponsonby, after observing that Ire- 
land was, notwithstanding the remark of a 
right hon. gentleman, entitled to the same 
consideration from the legislature as Great 
Britain, expressed his astonishment that 
the commission alluded to had not been 
sooner appointed, in compliance with the 
Address of that House. Whether it was 
or was not wise to adopt this commission, 
he would not stop to argue: it had been 
formed, and therefore, on that point, all 
argument would be superfluous. Although 
it might be a fortunate measure, he was 
sure, to some gentlemen, it was a most un- 
pleasant one, and they had left no meansun- 
tried to prejudice the House against it. With 
respect to the resolution then before them, 
he was convinced that the House could 
| not come toa vote more useful tothe public 
or more consonant with the public inte- 
rest. He referred particularly to Ireland, 
where this vote would give the greatest 
pleasure. There were, he knew, persons 
in that country, to whom this measure 
was not agreeable, for he had made par- 
ticular inquiries on the subject; but to 
the enlightened part of the Irish public, 
no measure could give greater satisfaction. 
As to its being difficult to find commis- 
sioners, be would only observe, that if his 
Majesty’s ministers took the advice of his 
hon, and learned friend (sir S. Romilly), 
he would provide them with a list of pers 
sons calculated for the situation, against 
whom no objection whatever could be 
urged, 

Mr. Bathurst disclaimed any intention 
of asserting or insinuaiing that Ireland 
did not, since the Union, possess as much 
right to the consideration of that House 
as any other part of the empire. 

Mr. P. mnsonby observed, that he had be- 
| fore remarked vpon what the right hon. 
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gentleman had said, but he now under- 
stood what he meant to say. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Sir John Newport then said, that he had 
to move for a return of fees in an office, 
the fees of which were specifically pre- 
scribed by act of parliament; and the ob- 
ject of his motion was to ascertain whe- 
ther any, and how much more than the 
legal fees, were exacted. The office to 


which he alluded was that of register of 


deeds in Ireland, in which he understood 
that a considerable augmentation of fees 
had taken place, especially within the 
last two or three months. According to 
his information, indeed he might say 
within his knowledge, that the fees of this 
oflice, which six months ago were three 
or four-fold beyond what was allowed by 
the Act referred to, had within the last 
two or three months been doubled under 
a gentleman who had succeeded by rever- 
sion to the office of register. The right 
hon. baronet concluded with moving, 
«© That there be laid before this House, an 
account ofthe rate of feesdemanded or taken 
in the office of register of deeds in Ireland, 
for entries, certificates, or copies of deeds, 
under or exceeding the length of one hun- 
dred words ; distinguishing the same seve- 
rally, and also noting whether such fees are 
payable to the register or his deputy, and 
whcther any and what alteration has taken 
“place in such rate of fee during seven years 
last past.”” He also moved, “ That there be 
laid before this House, an account of the 
number of writs of atiiat issued out of the 
several law courts of Ireland during seven 
years last past; distinguishing each year, 
and whether for sums under or above the 
amount of twenty pounds.” ‘The right 
hon. baronet dwelt upon the oppression to 
which individuals, especialiy of the poorer 
order, were subject through the operation 
of these writs; and he expressed a hope, 
that when the facts were before the House, 
it would see the necessity of adopting 
some remedy for an abuse very generally 
complained of in Ireland, 
The motions were agreed to. 


Iris Taxes.] Mr. Fitzgerald having 
moved, “ That the Resolutions of the com- 
mitte on Irish customs duties be entered as 
read,” and “ that instructions be given 
to the committee appointed to bring in 
certain bills connected with Ireland, to 
make provisions pursuant to those resolu- 
tions,” 

Sir J, Newport animadverted at some 
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length on the right hon. gentleman’s new 
system of imposts, and contended, that 
the proposed assimilation of English and 
Irish duties must have the effect of crush- 
ing Ireland. He particularly applied his 
observations to the ‘Timber Act, which he 
considered oppressive and injurious. In 
England, the farmer might have recourse 
to the home timber for his necessary re- 
pairs, and was consequently exempted 
from paying any duty. The case was 
very different in Ireland: the farmer 
must there purchase what he wanted at 
the timber-yard, and on this he paid an 
extravagant duty. ‘The impost on timber 
had also a very serious cfiect on the pro- 
vision-trade ; that trade which  princi- 
pally enabld Ireland to pay for British 
manufactures. On the article of staves, 
so necessary for that trade, the duty was 
carried up, at one step, from 7d. to 25s, 
The consequence was, that the right hon. 
gentleman now found it necessary to moe 
dify the enactment of last session. ‘The 
right hon. baronet then argued strongly 
on the impropriety of hurrying measures 
of such magnitude through the House, 
without any previons communication from 
those who were interested in them; and 
expressed his intention, if no other gentle- 
man interfered, to move for a standing 
order, by which a proper period for com- 
munication between the Irish representa- 
tives and their constituents would be al- 
lowed, before any measure of importance 
to the sister country was suflered to pass, 
He was perfectly certain, that if this assi- 
milation system were pursued, they would 
find an increasing taxation, but a de- 
creasing revenuc. It was futile to think 
of a similarity of taxes, without a simi- 
larity of advantages. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, that he felt 
himself called upon to observe on what 
had fallen from his right bon. friend; but 
it would not be necessary for him to tres- 
pass long upon the time of the House, nor 
pethaps justifiable, after the patient hear- 
ing with which he had been honoured on 
a preceding occasion, when he called the 
attention of the House to the subject now 
before it. With respect to what had been 
said of the pressure of these duties upon 
the lower orders of the people of Ireland, 
he appealed to the House, he would ap- 
peal to the right hon. baronet himself 
(with whom, although they were fre- 
quently politically opposed, he had the 
pleasure of many communications upon 
the subject of public business), if he had 
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not, upon every occasion, expressed him- 
self deeply sensible of the weight of those 
burthens, which the unexampled expen- 
diture of the country, and the efforts made 
by all parts of the empire, had rendered 
it necessary to impose upon Ireland. He 
had repeatedly stated, and stated with re- 
gret, that the day was fast approaching, 
when it would be incumbent on parlia- 
ment to take a general view of the finan- 
cial situation of that country. He had 
avoided as long as possible to recur to 
those measures of direct taxation, by 
which she would be called on to contri- 
bute her share of the common burihen. 
The right hon. baronet had said, that the 
burthens upon the people of Ireland were 
already so great, that it would be impos- 
sible to go any further in the way of taxa- 
tion. Without stopping to examine the 
accuracy of that assertion, it must at 
least be admitted, that it afforded some 
justification of the duties which he had 
proposed, because it removed that part 
of the argument which imputed to him, 
as a blame, that the measures would bear 
heavily on some parts of the community ; 
and convinced be was, that if either of 
the right hon. gentlemen opposite filled 
that situation which he had the honour to 
hold, they would feel, as he did, bound to 
propose some plan to defray that share of 
the joint contribution, which, by the arti- 
cles of the Union, Ireland was bound to 
provide. If the right hon. baronet had 
thought last session, when these taxes 
were proposed, that the burthens on Ire- 
Jand were then so great that they would 
not admit of any augmentation—if he had 
thought that the time was then come, 
when we should have been justified to re- 
view the measure of the contribution 
which Ireland was bound to furnish, he 
was sure the right hon. baronet would not 
have shrunk from saying so in his place in 
parliament. ‘The right hon, baronet, how- 
ever, did not think it necessary to take 
any such step; and the Jeading objections 
to this, along with the other impositions 
which he (Mr, Fitzgerald) had made, had 
been anticipated by himself; but on the 
grounds on which he had urged them, 
they had received the unanimous concur- 
rence of the House. The object of the 
present Bill was, to establish, by an act of 
legislature, those modifications which the 
Irish government had found it expedient 
to make (upon its own responsibility) in 
the act of last session, in consequence of 
the difficulties encountered by individuals, 
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who had made shipments under the law 
as it stood before. 

Gentlemen would see, in this case, the 
difference between a mere augmentation 
of duty and an alteration of the scale, for 
which latter, persons might not be pre- 
pared. The lords of the Treasury of lre- 
land felt that they ought to take that re- 
sponsibility upon themselves, and apply 
to parliament for a justification, rather than 
suffer the inconvenience and loss to indi- 
viduals, which must otherwise have re- 
sulted from the strict execution of the act 
of last session. 

When he introduced those duties, he 
had stated, amongst the grounds which 
induced him to propose them, his wish 
not only to equalize the duties of customs 
in Ireland to those of England, but to 
assimilate, as far as possible, the mode of 
collection in the two countries. In his view 
of that subject, he had the good fortune to 
meet with the general approbation of the 
House ; and it was a principle, of which, 
generally, he was sure that his right hon. 
triend would not disapprove. He also 
stated another principle upon which these 
duties were founded; viz. that of con- 
tributing, as far as was consistent with the 
internal improvement of Ireland, to the 
great and general interests of the whole 
empire, Amongst the most important 
were our colonial trade, and the encou- 
ragement of our shipping. He certainly 
would not interfere with the particular in- 
terests of Ireland to promote these objects ; 
but where he could make these interests 
concurrent, he thought it bis duty to do so. 

He had upon a former occasion, when 
his right hon. friend was not present, ad- 
verted to the great misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation that had prevailed upon 
the subject of some of these duties, which 
had by no means been increased to such 
an extent as the gentlemen who, we were 
told, were about to petition parliament, 
had been led to believe. ‘There was one 
material circumstance which he had before 
stated, and which, if his right hon. friend 
had known or had recollected, would, he 
was sure, not have escaped his acuteness in 
argument, or his candour jn debate; viz. 
that for five years before these duties were 
laid on, when an intercourse with the 
Baltic was inter*:pted by the war, the 
price of timber in Ireland was higher than 
it was at present, inciusive of the old and 
additional duties; and yet no complaint 
was then made. It had been urged, and 


not unfairly, that, after having borne the 
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privations which had arisen from the war, 
the people had aright to enjoy the ad- 
vantages resulting from peace; and that 
therefore it was wrong to impose those 
duties upon timber, the effect being to 
keep up the price as high as it was during 
hostilities. ‘To the former part of the 
proposition he was ready to assent, but 
the necessities of the country did not 
permit him to act upon it. It was indis- 
pensably necessary that Ireland should 
make great sacrifices. He saw no prospect 
of a diminution of her burthens; and those 
who, like the right hon, baronet, well 
knew her financial state, would not be 
surprised therefore that peace had not 
brovght with it to Ireland all the advan- 
tages which, under other circumstances, 
would have resulted from it. But it ap- 
peared to him, that the most favourable 
moment for imposing these duties, was the 
one when the price of the article was about 
to decline, because it prevented their im- 
position from being severely felt. 

The right hon. baronet had adverted to 
One or two other topics, upon which it 
would only be necessary for him to say a 
word or two: the first was, the proposi- 
tion for interposing, by a standing order, 
a ceitain delay in the progress of Tax- 
bills relating to Ireland. That inconve- 
niencies might ensue, in some instances, 
from bills of that description being passed 
without the means of communicating with 
Ireland, he did not deny ; still less would 
he deny the respect which was due to the 
sense of his constituents, by every one 
who had a seat amongst them; but it was 
a principle quite new to him, and he be- 
lieved quite new to the House, that when 
the representatives of the people were as- 
sembled, or ought to be assembled, it was 
necessary to impede the progress of public 
business, in order to have communications 
out of doors. His right hon. friend would, 
he was sure, upon a little reflection, see 
the serious inconvenience that must result 
from the adoption of such a measure. 
With regard to the very Act which it was 
now proposed to modify, an Act imposing 
duties of customs, if the delay proposed 
by the right hon. baronet had taken place, 
it would have led to such an extent of 
speculation, and produced so many other 
inconveniencies, that parliament would 
have felt itself bound to interfere to remedy 
them. [Mr. Ponsonby said, that the stock 
in hand might be surcharged after the 
passing of the Act]. Mr. W. Fitzgerald 
said, that in many instances it might, in 
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some it was the case; but there were 
many articles that could not be surcharged 
in that manner, and timber was one of 
them ; not one out of fifty, which were the 
objects of the Custom Duties Bill, had been 
so charged, nor was it usual to charge 
them: that suggestion, indeed, would 
apply to whatever there was, of which 
excise had been usually taken. But it was 
not necessary now to enlarge upon this 
subject ; it would be time enough to dis- 
cuss it when the proposition was made. 
If the statement which he had made was 
not satisfactory, he should lament it. He 
should have gone perhaps into greater 
length, if he were not aware that almost 
every gentleman who now heard him 
was present upon a former occasion, when 
he went more into detail upon this subject. 
If he were called upon further, he might, 
he hoped, though it were irregular, be 
permitted to answer. He would just say, 
aud he had aimost forgotten to advert to 
it, that his right hon. friend had entirely 
omitted to observe, that timber, the growth 
of British America, was admitted almost 
free; that the staves of Quebec, which 
had been tried by the victualling board, 
had been deemed at least equal to those 
which had been generally used. He looked 
yet to British America as a great source 
of our supply, and as the means of still 
preserving our provision trade, which, 
after the restoration of general peace, 
must fail miserably, if the British shipping 
interests were not upheld. Another re- 
sult he anticipated would be, as soon as 
competition was opened, the diminution 
of the native prices in Sweden and in 
Norway ; such had been the result of the 
high duties in this country for a short in- 
terval, and it would have been the result 
in a greater degree, if the differences with 
America had not added the great freight 
and insurance to the expense of transport. 

The particular instruction to the com- 
mittee, on which the question was now to 
be put, was a modification of the duty on 
staves: the small class were to be ad- 
mitted at five shillings, and the colonial 
at one. ‘The other point (he begged 
pardon for this desultory mode of debate), 
which had escaped his right hon. friend, 
was that which he had noticed before, 
that one third of these duties are to cease 
on the repeal of the war duties in Great 
Britain ; and there was a provision in the 
Bill to that effect. He should only now 
repeat, that the object of the present Bill 
was merely to modify the duties of last 
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session; and if the gentlemen thought it 
necessary to bring these duties under the 
consideration of the House in any other 
shape, the adoption of those modifications 
would not prevent them. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought it would be better 
to let the measure stand over, until com- 
munications could be received from the 
people concerned in the trade, As tothe 
general principles which the right hon. 
gentleman had stated, he admitted them 
to be true; but particular circumstances 
might alter the application of those prin- 
ciples; and the case of Ireland, he thought, 
was precisely the one in which those 
circumstances were to be found as relative 
to the present tax. He put it to the 

sritish members who had visited that 
country, whether the small quantity of 
timber was not remarkable, and particu- 
Jarly in the growth of fir? The fact was, 


that this latter kind was in great disrepute | 


at home; they would rather give a much 
higher price for the foreign. 
state a ridiculous instance, in which this 
fact was proved by an experiment of a 
friend of his. During the continuance of 
hostilities in the north, his friend wished 
to dispose of some old fir-trees; but the 
timber-merchant having offered him what 
he thought much under their value, on the 
“ground that they were of home growth, 
the expedient adopted by the gentleman 
was, to ship them off to Cork, and then 
back again; alter which he sold them at 
his own price, under the denomination of 
foreign timber. Mr. Ponsonby said, he 
knew the critical situation in which any 
man stood who had to tax Ireland: she 
Was not in a situation to afford what was 
expected from her. As to the manner of 
estimating the proportion of contribution 
onthe part of Ireland, which was adopted 
at the time of the Union, nothing could be 
more fallacious. ‘The quantities of wine, 
spirits, and beer consumed, as compared 
with the consumption of the same articles 
in this kingdom, was taken as furnishing 
the proportion of their respective means ; 
but any man who knew any thing of the 
habits of Ireland, must know that an indi- 
vidual possessed of any given property 
there, would consume much more than 
one possessed of the same fortune in Great 
Britain. But it was chargeable with an- 
other fallacy, that consumption was sup- 
posed to continue, though the very Act of 
Union brought many of its most wealthy 
residents to this country. He was so- 
Jemnly of opinion, that Ireland was unable 


He could | 
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to supply her proportion, as regulated by 
this estimate. They ought now to see 
what the permanent good of Ireland re- 
quired, and that required that the article 
under consideration should be kept as low 
as possible, The habitations of the pea- 
santry were known to be small and dirty ; 
the gentry of Ireland had manifested a 
great disposition to remedy this evil, and 
| therefore it was a matter of vast impor- 
tance that so desirable an object should 
| not be impeded by any additional tax 
| upon an article so necessary to its success. 
| 





Mr. W, Fitzgerald said, that it would 
be impossible to adopt the advice of the 
‘right hon, gentleman. The sound inter- 
| pretation of the Act of Union he deemed 
'to be, that no tax could be imposed in 
Ireland upon a subject not taxed in Eng- 
| land [here Mr. Ponsonby and sir J. New- 
| port signified their dissent], nor could any 
article be taxed higher in Ireland than in 
England. He was surprised that the right 
hon. gentlemen had not taken the same 
view that he did; and he confessed, that 
he should seek the authority of a resolu- 
tion of that House, before he acted on 
their interpretation. But he really was 
not aware of any articles that could be 
taxed, or of any old one that would admit 
of such an increase of duty, as would sup- 
ply the deficiency of revenue which must 
arise, if the House dissented now from the 
opinion which it had held before. 

Mr. Peel said, that he principally rose 
with the view of noticing two observations 
which had fallen in the course of this de- 
bate from the right hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site to him. In those observations he 
fully concurred, and he had heard them 
with great satisfaction. The right hon. 
baronet has said, that though the pea- 
santry of Ireland were badly lodged, yet 
that they were well fed; that if you of- 
fered them wheaten bread, they would 
prefer their present diet to it; and that 
penury and scarcity must not be inferred, 
because they lived principally upon pota- 
toes. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
that this was an improper season for laying 
heavy duties on timber, when the landed 
proprietors and landholders of Ireland 
evinced such a desire to ameliorate the 
condition of the peasantry, and to admi- 
nister to their comforts and their happi- 
ness. He had heard these observations 
with real satisfaction, and for this reason, 
because they were in direct contradiction 
of certain unfounded and inflammatory 
statements which had proceeded from a 
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quarter from whence they might have 
been least expected, and which they least 
became. He was glad to find that the 
two right hon. gentlemen came forward, 
though not perhaps with that intention, 
to correct the gross delusion which pre- 
vailed in the country upon this subject, 
and to contradict, on authority which 
could hardly be questioned, the still more 
gross misrepresentation by which it was 
attempted to keep alive and propagate 
that delusion. He was glad to hear them 
tell this House and this country, that it 
was not true, as had been asserted, that 
the peasantry of Ireland were in a worse 
condition than English swine ; and that it 
was a libel upon the landholders of Ire- 
land, to publish to the world that they 
had no interest in the prosperity of their 
tenantry, and that their sole object is to 
extract from the wretched peasant a rent 
which he cannot afford to pay. Mr. Peel 
concluded by saying, that he wished most 
sincerely, and every friend to Ireland 
must wish, that the comforts of the pea- 
santry should be increased; he believed 
they were badly lodged, but he had every 
hope that their condition was in this re- 
spect improving. With regard to fuel 
and to foud, he was perfectly satisfied 
that there were many parts of England 
in which the lower orders, were infinitely 
worse provided with these essential arti- 
cles of life than the lowest description of 
peasantry in Ireland. 

Mr, Courtenay declared, that there was 


a great and radical objection to a tax of 


this nature; it not only preverted im- 
provements in habitations, but also in 
agriculture, and- other branches of indus- 
try. There was a manifest spirit of im- 
provement in Ireland, which this tax 
would check and diminish. No tax could 
be more injurious; and he could not agree 
that there existed no means of raising the 
sum upon a different article. 

Mr. Rose could not understand why the 
duties on timber should be so modified as 
to meet the purposes of agriculture in 
Ireland more than in England. He had 
always considered, from the moment of the 
Union, that the greatest care should be 
taken of the prosperity of Ireland; but 
there was no reason that any particular 
preference should be given to it. The 
measure of the right hon. gentleman ap- 
peared to bim to be very just and proper. 

It was then agreed, that it should be an 
instruction to the committee to make a 
provision pursuant to the said resolution. 


Trish Superintending Magistrates Bill. 
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Irntsh Superintenpinc Macistrates 
Bitt.) Mr. Peel moved the order of the 
day for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee on this Bill. 

Sir J. Newport said, he had no objection 
whatever to the principle of the measure; 
but he wished that, in conformity to the 
ancient law of England in this respect, the 
vicinage on which the provisions of the 
Bill were to operate, should be more dis- 
tinctly marked. In many cases the dis- 
turbance might exist in a single parish or 
townland; but by the use of the vague 
word ¢ barony,’ it would frequently hap 
pen that a large district, in which no fault 
had been committed, would nevertheless 
be visited with punishment.—The House 
then resolved itself into the committee. 

Mr Feel expressed his concurrence in 
the propriety of the observations of the 
tight hon. baronet. The fact was, that 
the Bill was introduced for the express 
purpose of lessening the burthens of the 
original measure. An_ inconvenience 
might arise, however, from confining the 
operation of it to a too limited a district. 
Indeed, it could hardly occur that a dis- 
turbance should take place in a single 
parish or townland ; and if it did, the ex- 
pense that would fall on that spot would 
be too enormous. Perhaps it might be 
well to give the lord lieutenant power to 
declare a ‘ part,’ or ‘ parts,’ in a state of 
disturbance, leaving the extent to his dis- 
cretion. He would not actually pledge 
himself to the support of such a propo- 
sition; but he should like to hear what 
could be said in support of it; and it might 
be embodied in a clause, and annexed to 
the Bill at a subsequent period. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the mode hinted 
at by the right hon. gentleman met his 
ideas perfectly. His object was to narrow 
the visitation of the measure in any way 
that should make it commensurate with 
the district in which the fault had been 
committed. 

The Bill then went through the com- 
mittee. 
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The Duke of Norfolk gave notice of his 
intention, shortly after the recess, to sub- 
mit a proposition to their lordships, the 
object of which would be an improvement 
in the mode, in certain respects, of keep- 
ing the Journals of the House: particu- 
larly with reference to the mode of enter- 
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ing the divisions. What he meant to 
propose would be, to a certain extent, an 
innovation; on which account he was 
induced to give this early notice. 


American War. 


Property Tax.] The Duke of Norfolk 
took occasion, seeing the noble earl in his 
place, to notice a circumstance which had 
made some impression on the public mind. 
He understood that some printed papers 
were circulated in London, which stated 
that the property tax was to be collected 
up to April 1816, as well as 1815. His 
grace was desirous to be informed, and he 
conceived that the public were entitled to 
some explanation of the fact, whether it 
was the intention of his Majesty’s minis- 





ters that the operation of the Act should | 


be so extended, as the present Act was to | 


expire on the 5th of April, 1815? 

‘Tbe Earl of Liverpool stated in answer, 
that it was of course impossible the mea- 
sure alluded to could take place without 
the concurrence of parliament. If, there- 
fure, it appeared to his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, ona review of all the circumstances, 


that such an enlargement of the Act was | 
necessary, due notice would be given, and | 


the measure itself would be brought regu- 
larly before parliament. 


Lorp Waxrsincuam.] The Prince Re- 
genv’s Message, recommending the ser- 
vices of lord Walsingham to their lord- 
ships’ consideration, being read, 

The Karl of Liverpool expressed his con- 
viction, that it would be a waste of their 
lordships’ time to preface his intended 
motion with any observations, after the 
vote which had already passed the other 
House. The ability, the integrity, the 
zeal and industry of the noble person 
alluded to, were fresh in their lordships’ 
recollection, aad they had carricd the 
Address expressive of their approbation 
unanimously to the foot of the throne. 
He should therefore content himself with 
barely moving, in the present instance, 


for an Address, concurring in the Act of | 


the other House of Parliament, by which 
an annuity of 2,000/. a year was voted to 
his lordship. 

Tbe Duke of Norfolk stated, that he 





could not content himself with a silent ' 


vote on the present occasion. The busi- 
ness of the House had benefitted in a great 
degree by the labours of the noble lord, 
and considerable facilities were created 


private and public measures, 
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indeed, so regulated and methodised the 
office in which he presided, that the noble 
lord by whom he was succeeded, would 
find the duties of the situation much more 
easy of performance than in preceding 
instances. His grace concluded with ob- 
serving, that no pension was ever better 
deserved, and he was confident none would 
be more cheerfully paid. 
The motion was agreed to nem. dis. 


Amertcan War.] On the second read- 
ing of the Exchequer bills Bill, 

The Duke of Norfolk took occasion to 
advert to the state of affairs in America. 
The Speech of the Prince Regent, at the 
commencement of the session, had stated 
the anxious desire of his Royal Highness 
to put an end to hostilities with America ; 
and if such was the desire of government, 
they would naturally refrain from every 
unnecessary expression which was calcu- 
lated to irritate instead of producing re- 
conciliation. In the Speech it was stated, 
that in the war the Americans had been 
the unprovoked aggressors. Without dis- 
puting about the question whether this 
was or was not the fact, the expression 
might have been spared ; and where the 
object was to conciliate, it ought not to 
have been inserted. However, the Speech 
went on to state, that the war had been 
carried on with success; and in that re- 
spect the country had certainly been 
disappointed, as evidently appeared from 
the subsequent disasters on Lake Champ- 
lain and in other quarters. There were 
reports, too, that the war was carried on, 
not for the support of our maritime rights, 
or of any great principle, but merely for 
the aggrandizement of our territories in 
that country. A war carried on with 
such views, if they could be supposed 
to be the views of the British government, 
could not be expected soon to terminate, 
and could hardjy be attended with ulti- 
mate success. The expense of such a 
war might be greater than the value of 
the whole in our possessions in America 5 
and he therefore hoped that the British 
government would not insist upon any un- 
reasonable concessions, but conduct the 
negociation in that manner, and with 
those views which were best calculated to 
attain the grand object of a speedy and 
honourable termination of the contest. The 
noble duke also wished to know why the 


| official accounts of the transactions at 
by his industry, to the progress both of 


Plattsburgh were withheld from the pub- 


He had, | lic. It was the duty of the government 


( 
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to communicate them, whenever they 
arrived in an authentic shape from the 
proper officer. 

The Earl of Liverpool was not aware 
that there was any thing in the observa- 
tions of the noble duke that called upon 
him to trouble their lordships at any 
length. But as to the affair on Lake 
Champlain, it was known when the Prince 
Regent’s Speech was delivered, and parti- 
cularly referred to in that Speech. As to 
the non-publication of the dispatches rela- 
tive to the transactions at Plattsburgh, 
government had some time ago received 
the accounts of the one description of ser- 


vice, but the publication had for reasons, | 


of which the noble duke must be aware, 


been delayed till the accounts of the other | 


description of service arrived. He had now 


however to inform the noble duke, that the | 
accounts of both services had been re- | 


ceived, and that those of the military and 
naval service would appear in the Gazette 
of Saturday. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


Navat ApmInistraTion.] The Earl of 
Donoughmore rose, to make the motion 
of which he had given fotice, on the 
subject of the naval administration of 
the country. The motion was for an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, praying “ that 


he would be graciously pleased to lay on | 


the table, copies of representations made 
to his Royal Highness on the want of 
protection to trade, by the merchants and 
ship-owners of Liverpool, Glasgow, Port- 
Glasgow, Greenock, and London.”’ The 
object of this motion was to show, that 
there existed in the country an impres- 
sion that the naval department had been 
improperly conducted. 

Viscount Melville did not mean to op- 
pose the motion; indeed he stood pledged 
to their lordships to agree to it: but he 
now expressed his complete conviction 
that he could satisfy their lordships that 
the general statements in these papers 
were unfounded. In every war some ves- 
sels must be captured; but the general 
statements, as far as they were intended to 
establish a case against the Admiralty, 
were entirely incorrect, as he undertook 
to prove when the proper occasion arrived, 
He ought however to state, that he was 
not aware of any representation having 
been presented to the Prince Regent from 
London, 

The Earl of Darnley expressed his obli- 
gation to the noble earl near him, for 
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having in his absence given notice of a 
motion for the production of these papers. 
This was one of many points to which he 
should probably be under the necessity 
of calling their lordships’ attention, before 
they went into that inguiry to which he 
was anxious to bring the utinost imipar- 
tiality, and, if he might use the expression, 
a judicial mind. ‘ihe noble lord had, with 
great candour, promised every possible 
information on the subject, and he lad no 
doubt would willingly supply it. He did 
/ not wish this to be taken up as a party 
question; but an impression certainly 
| prevailed, that there had been some mis- 
management in the naval department, and 
it was therefore fitting that there should be 
inquiry, especially after the disasters which 
had taken place. It was due to the brave 
officers and men who had fa len in the un- 
equal contests to which they had been 
driven, that the matter should be thorough. 
ly sifted. One subject on which it would 
be necessary to have some information 
was, the building of a class of vessels for 
the purpose of contending upon more 
| equal terms with the American sloups of 
war. These, instead of answering their 
purpose, had, if he was rightly informed, 
been found to be almost useless. He might 
be mistaken on this point, but at all events 
| it was necessary that information should 
| 

| 





} 
| 
{ 
{ 





be procured respecting it upon which the 
| House could rely, that it might be ascer- 
tained whether, after the experience which 
the Admiralty had derived from the disas- 
ters that had happened to some of our fri- 
gates, all this expense had been incurred 
without having answered any good pure 
pose whatever. On this and other points 
he should probably submit motions to their 
lordships. 

The Address was agreed to. 

The Karl of Donoughmore then stated, 
that he had another motion to make con- 
nected with the same subject, for which 
a precedent had occurred at the period 
when lord Sandwich was at the head of 
the Admiralty. ‘The motion was for the 
weekly accounts of the state of the naval 
force under sir Alexander Cochrane on 
the American station, from August last 
inclusive, up to the latest period at which 
the same could be made up. The reason 
why he moved for this return was, that 
he understood that representations bad 
been made, that the Leander, which had 
been stationed off Boston to watch the 
Constitution American frigate, had been 
so much in want of stores, that if the Con. 
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stitution were to weigh anchor, it would 
be impossible for the Leander to give 
chase. The noble lord at the head of 
the Admiralty could perhaps inform the 
House, whether there was any foundation 
for this report. 

Viscount Melville stated, that he must 
decidedly object to the noble earl’s mo- 
tion. It had been stated, that there was a 
precedent for it, when lord Sandwich was 
at the head of the Admiralty. Whether 
there was a precedent for such an account 
being granted he did not know—he had 
certainly never seen it; but, at any rate, 
to give an account of the state of our naval 
force off a hostile station, of what that 
force was now, had been at no distant pe- 
riod, and was likely to be for some time to 
come, would be attended with so much 
mischief, that it was impossible, as he ap- 
prehended, for their lordships to agree to 
this motion. With respect to what the 
noble earl had stated in regard to the 
Leander, he could only say, that he never 
had received any information of the de- 
scription to which the noble earl had ad- 
verted. Judging, however, from probabi- 
lities and the nature of the case, he must 
say, that it was extremely unlikely thatthe 
lander should have been in want of 
stores, as the noble earl had stated. That 
ship was in a place where any stores that 
she might want could easily be supplied, 
and where they had been supplied on 
former occasions: and the whole story 
was so excessively improbable, that he 
certainly gave it no credit whatever. 

The motion wasthen put, and negatived. 


PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE IN IRE- 
tanp.} The Earl of Donoughmore begged 
to call to the recollection of their lordships, 
that, early in the present session, he ex- 
pressed a wish that something had been 
said, in the Speech from the throne, rela- 
tive to the state of Ireland ; which, at the 
Close of the last session, was by no means 
satisfactory. Nothing having been said 
on that interesting subject, he was glad to 
find that a full exposition had been made, 
in another place, by a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Peel), who filled the office of 
chief secretary for Ireland. The state- 
ment to which his lordship alluded, was 
offered as the ground of a motion made 
by that right hon. gentleman, for an altera- 
tion of one of the two measures which he 
had introduced in the last session. The 
Bill which he sought to amend, was 
intituled, “ A Bill for the Preservation of 
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the Peace in Ireland;”’ and in order to 
shew the beneficial effects which the mea- 
sure had produced, he had entered into a 
statement, which appeared to him (lord 
Donoughmore) to be most extraordinary— 
statement, to which if he could give 
his assent, he should feel extremely happy 
at the successful exertions that had been 
made to restore and preserve the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. The right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech was of so curious a nature, 
it contained assertions so extraordinary, 
that he had taken the trouble of exa- 
mining it, paragraph by paragraph; and 
he would now state to their lordships the 
conviction of his mind on the subject: 
it was his duty so te do, both in justice to 
| himself, and, he might say, for the purpose 
‘of undeceiving parliament. He trusted 
| the House would pay that attention to the 
subject which it demanded—while he 
|commented on the statement made by 
ithe right hon. gentleman, to whom he 
‘had already adverted, in another place. 
(Order, order). 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that it 
was contrary to the usage of that House 
to permit observations to be made on what 
had been stated elsewhere. 

The Earl of Donoughmore admitted that 
bon was wrong in alluding to the speech 
|in the manner he had done. He should 
|have mentioned it as a report which he 
| had seen published in the newspapers. 
| What his lordship meant to do was, to 
|state his opinion of the correctness of a 
|declaration, made by a high official cha- 
racter, as to the effect of a Bill which had 
been introduced by him. His lordship 
then read the following extract from Mr. 
Peel’s speech, delivered in the House of 
Commons, on the 1Sth instant. “ At 
the unanimous request of a most numerous 
and respectable body of magistrates of the 
county of Tipperary, the barony of Mid- 
dlethird, in that county, bad been declared 
by the lord lieutenant in a state of dis- 
turbance, and a superintending magistrate 
and special constables appointed accord- 
ingly. The result had proved the bene- 
ficial tendency of the measure. It was 
but on the 24th of September that the 
proclamation was issued, and the barony 
was now brought to a state of complete 
tranquillity ; and that by no extraordinary 
act of rigour, but merely by putting the 
‘existing laws into greater activity. Nor 
‘had the operation of the measure been 
jconfined to the district in which it was 
‘enforced; it had extended itself to the 
(2K) 
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surrounding baronies, the inhabitants of | Ist of November. In a barony imme-— 


which, anxious to avoid the expense | diately adjacent to that of Middlethird, 
which the appointments under the Act | and only about twelve or fourteen miles 
necessarily occasioned, exerted themselves | from the town of Cashel, the head quar- 
to maintain the peace of their respective | ters of the superintending magistrate ap- 
neighbourhoods. Here then was a soli-/ pointed under the Act for the better pre- 
tary and an extraordinary spectacle in | servation of the peace, the house of a gen- 
Ireland—a combination of the people to | tleman of large landed property, of the 
obey the laws.” The speaker went on name of Prendergast, was broken open by 
to say—“ By factious men it had been | a banditti, and plundered of plate, money, 
last year insinuated, that the Preservation | wearing apparel, &c. ; the robbers actually 
of the Peace Bill was proposed for no | remaining in the House from seven o’clock 
other purpose than to increase the pa-|in the evening until twelve. This was 
tronage of the crown. What had taken | one fact which the right hon. gentleman 
place sufliciently rebutted that accusation.” | had abstained from mentioning. A few 
His lordship proceeded to observe, that | days afterwards, some desperadoes placed 
inasmuch as he considered this a sort of | across the high road some trees, cars, 
authoritative statement, and as he differed | stones, &c., and in short constructed a 
entirely from it, both as to the facts which | sort of regular fortification, for the purpose 
it contained and as to the inferences de- | of obstructing the progress of the mail 
duced from them, he felt it his duty to| coach. The mail was in consequence 
trouble their lordships tor a short time! stopped, two shots were fired, and two 
on the subject. He did not desire the! persons were wounded. All this had en- 
House to take any thing for granted: !tirely escaped Mr. Peel’s recollection, 
he would produce evidence that would | while he was describing the perfect resto- 
satisfy their lordships that the statement | ration of tranquillity in Ireland. The 
was erroneous; and that the right hon. | next fact that he should bring forward 
gentleman having deceived himself, had | occurred on the 10th of November. It 
taken credit for the operation of a Bill to | appeared, by an advertisement in the 
which neither he nor the Bill was entitled. | public papers, offering a reward for the 
What was there in support of the right | apprehension of the offenders, that on that 
hon. gentleman’s allegations? Simply the | day the house of a Mr. George Dacres, a 
declaration of an individual, a very re-| very respectable individual residing in 
spectable person no doubi—the letter of | the same barony, was broken into, and 
some worthy magistrate for the county of | great outrages committed therein. There 
Tipperary, who perhaps took a great were two other facts also mentioned in the 
fancy to any chief secretary, and who, | public papers, and they were mentioned 
not improbably, had a hankering for the | as proofs of the activity of the superin- 
Joaves and fishes which might result from ‘tending magistrate, and of the success 
the further extension of a measure, the | with which that activity had been crown- 
operation of which he had described to’ ed. It seemed that on Sunday the 13th 
be so beneficial. So much for the decla- | of November, on a search being made for 
ration of the right hon. gentleman and for arms, there was found in a cabin, only 
the evidence by which it was supported. | five miles from Cashel, under the bed of 
Now for the other side of the question. ‘its tenant, a loaded military carbine, that 
He repeated, that he did not ask their | had evidently been obtained by undue 
Jordships to take his assertions for granted: | means. This did not exactly shew that 
he would prove that ihey were well- | there was, as asserted by the right hon. 
founded. The right hon. gentleman had’ gentleman, a combination of the lower 
forgotten to mention some facts which | orders ‘ to obey the laws.’ The last cor- 
had recently occurred, at the time when | roboration of the peaceable state of the 
he made his declaration that tranquillity | country occurred on the 14th; when, on 
was completely restored in the barony of | another search for arms, two guns, one of 
Middlethird and its neighbourhood, and | them double-barrelled, a blunderbuss, a 
some facts were also occurring at the time | case of pistols, and a sword were found— 
that declaration was making, to all of | and found in the habitation of one of the 
which he (lord Donoughmore) would now | lower orders. Was this a strong mani- 
beg leave to call their lordships atten- | festation of the general disposition to tran- 
tion. quillity ? But all this the right hon. gen- 
The first of these facts occurred on the | tleman had entirely forgotten to notice. 
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The noble earl said, he had now done 
with proofs; and he supposed that, not- 
withstanding their strength, he should 
hear the noble lord opposite declare, that 
Ireland was in a state of great tranquil- 
lity! But it was not alone with regard to 
the fact of the existing state of Ireland 
that he differed from the right hon. gen- 
tleman: he differed from him in many 
of his other statements, Among other 
things, the right hon. gentleman had 
taken great credit to himself for the way 
in which he had carried the provisions of 
the Act into effect. It seemed that he 
had gone to the police of Dublin for his 
superintending magistrate, and to the dis- 
banded serjeants of dragoons for his spe- 
cial constables! Undoubtedly, this elec- 
tion evinced no disposition to obtain im- 
mediate patronage. But what would have 
been the conduct of any reasonable man, 
who, finding a particular district in a state 
of disturbance, wished to restore it as 
speedily as possible to tranquillity ? Would 
he not take pains to appoint persons for 
that purpose, who were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country and with the 
inhabitants? Would he not do the very 
reverse of that for which the right hon. 
gentleman had taken credit ?>—« I robbed 
the police ox Dublin,” said the right hon. 
gentleman exultingly, “ of a magistrate ; 
and I] ransacked the streets of Dublin for 
as many disbanded serjeants of dragoons 
as I could find.” And what was the con- 
sequence? In their very first attempt to 
enforce the law, these persons were foiled, 
from their ignorance of the offending 
party ; and though the magistrate and all 
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the fifty constables were out upon the | 


hunt, the individual of whom they were in 


escaped. 
made by the right hon. gentleman, on 
which he most completely disagreed with 
him. The right hon. gentleman said, that 
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number of new offences, subjecting the of- 
fenders to transportation for seven years. 
In the Insurrection Act, which existed be- 
fore the Union, the offenders under the 
Act were not to be tried by a jury. In 
consequence of the interposition last ses- 
sion of an hon. gentleman in another 
place, the offenders under the Act then 
passed were entitled to the benefit of a 
trial by jury. By the Act of last session 
also it was provided, that a serjeant at law 
should preside at the trial. The offenders 
under the Act were, persons taking or ad- 
ministering unlawful oaths, persons seizing 
arms, persons found at unseasonable hours 
out of their own places of abode, persons 
absent from their own homes, and unable 
to show that they had been lawfully em- 
ployed. Upon the whole, it was not an 
Act of great severity, nor could it be en- 
forced without a representation from the 
county itself to which its provisions were 
to be applied. It was necessary that a 
meeting of magistrates should first be call- 
ed, and that a majority of those magis- 
trates should intimate it to be their opi- 
nion that the operation of the Act was de- 
manded by circumstances. It could not 
move directly from the crown. 

So much for the Insurrection Act. 
What was the nature of the Act for the 
Preservation of the Peace? It was a bill 
of taxation. It went to take from those 
who had property, because that property 
was attacked, the means of punishing in- 
dividuals who had no property to lose. Jt 
gave to the government of Ireland, with- 
out any previous requisition or represen- 
tation trom the magistracy, the power of 
declaringa barony ina state of disturbance, 


/ and of taxing that barony accordingly. 
quest eluded their search, and ultimately | 


There was another statement | 


It gave them the power so to proclaim 
every barony in every county of Ireland. 


' Thus the lord lieutenant and the chief 


two measures having been enacted, the , 


One of great severity, the other of lenity, 
he had abstained from carrying into exe- 
cution the severe measure, and had en- 
forced the lenient one alone. Now, on 
this point he differed from the right hon. 
gentleman altogether. He did not think 
the Insurrection Act severe, nor did he 
think the Act for the Preservation of the 
Peace lenient. 
of these two Acts? What was the ten- 
dency of the Insurrection Act? It was a 


What was the real nature , 


secretary, and a small number (he be- 
lieved three or four) of the privy council, 
might, if they thought fit, without any 
previous application whatever, declare 
the whole kingdom of Ireland to be in a 
state of disturbance! The salary of the 
superintending magistrate under the Act 
was 700/, a year, that of the clerk 150/., 
that of the high constable another 150/. 
Here was 1,000/1. Then a house must be 
provided for the magistrate, the rent of 
which would probably be 200/., making 
in the whole 1,200/. a year for the ma- 
gisterial part of the establishment. The 


temporary measure—the duration of it | Bill also gave the Irish government the 
being limited to two years, It created a | power of appointing fifty special consta- 
} 
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bles to a disturbed barony, each with a 
salary of 50l. a year, besides the charge 
of horses, accoutrements, forage for the 
horses, &c. All this expense it was in 
the power of the lord lieutenant to inflict 
on a barony, at any moment at which he 
thought proper so to do. Let their lord- 
ships consider the extent to which this 
might be carried. On the average, there 
were about six baronies in each county, 
or about two bundred baronies in Ireland. 
Taking only the charge of the magisterial 
part of the establishment under the Act 
at 1,200/. a year for each barony, it was 
evident that it was-in the power of the 
Jord lieutenant, the chief secretary, and 
three or four of the privy council, to im- 
pose on Ireland a tax of 240,000I. a year. 
Certainly it was not at all probable that a 
measure so outrageous would ever be re- 
sorted to: but this power existed in the 
Act, and this Act the right hon. gentle- 
aman had characterised as a lenient measure 
—a lenient measure! by which the go- 
-vernment of Ireland were authorised, with- 
ut any previous information or affidavits, 
to load his Majesty’s Irish subjects with 
so heavy a burthen! It should be con- 
sidered also, that the fifty constables in 
each barony might be made to constitute 
an army of 10,000 men. 

Such was the measure, which he found 
it impossible to call one of lenity ; and so 
far was he from thinking that the right 
hon. gentleman had acted judiciously in 
the selection, that if either of the mea- 
sures was necessary, he was satisfied that 
the right hon. gentleman had chosen to 
enforce the worst. If patronage, indeed, 
were the object in view, the right hon. 
gentleman had exhibited great discern- 
ment; for, having to determine between 
a measure of punishment and a measure of 
patronage, he had rejected the measure of 
punishment and had adopted the measure 
of patronage—and great patronage too, if 
the right hon. gentleman had a mind to 
carry it to its full extent. For his part, 
he did not think that either measure had 
been necessary ; and those who believed 
the right hon. gentleman’s statement, must 
be assured that such was the fact; for 
could any man gravely assert, that a part 
of the country declared by the Irish go- 
vernment to be in a state of disturbance 
on the 24th of September, could have 
been very seriously disturbed, when it 
was stated, that, in the interval between 
the 24th of September and the J8th of 
November, the day on which the right hon. 
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gentleman made his speech, not only had 
that district regained its tranquillity, but 
all the surrounding districts had combined 


to maintain it? He was persuaded that 
the person by whom this statement had 
been made, believed it to be well founded : 
he was sure that that person entertained 
the best intentions. But the fact was, 
that having deceived himself, he had 
grossly deceived the public. 

Adverting to the meeting of the magis- 
tracy in his own county, at which the 
majority had voted in favour of the Act 
for the Preservation of the Peace, the 
noble earl expressed his conviction, that 
many of the respectable individuals there 
assembled, were not exactly aware of 
what they were doing, but thought they 
were voting for the other measure, the 
Insurrection Act. He confessed that he 
wished the legislature and the government 
would resort to other means of restoring 
and preserving tranquillity in Ireland. 
It was well known to every body, that 
the disturbers were chiefly to be found in 
the lower orders. If he might venture to 
offer his humble advice, it would be to 
quiet their complaints by redressing the 
evilsof which they complained ; by taking 
care that the laws should be executed 
impartially ; by guarding against the ef- 
fect of any invidious and injurious dis- 
tinctions; by not permitting it to be sus- 
pected that particular individuals were 
treated with particular favour; and by 
shewing that every man had an equal 
right to the benefits of the constitution 
under which he lived. Their lordships 
would hardly believe him, when he should 
state one fact with respect to the appoint- 
ment of sheriffs in Ireland. In their un- 
derstanding (confirmed by frequent ob- 
servation in this country) it was an office 
forced by government on persons who 
were qualified for the situation, and in 
whom confidence might safely be reposed. 
Not so in Ireland. In Ireland that high 
office was a matter of great patronage, 
To give a shrievalty in Ireland, was to 
confer a favour. In some counties it had, 
for a number of years, gone on in a par- 
ticular line, one person having enjoyed 
it, with the exception of two or three years. 
How did their lordships think the office 
of sheriff in Ireland was filled up? The 
sheriff was appointed by the under-sheriff! 
The solicitor, who was the under-sheriff— 
the person who received all the emolu- 
ments for the execution of the law, and 
not unfrequently for abstaining from the 
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execution of the law—was the nominee! 
In Great Britain the sheriff had no pa- 
tronage. In Ireland, he had. In Ireland 
the grand jury had the power of taxation : 
the grand jury were named by the 
sheriff, and of course it happened that they 
were sometimes selected in a most partial 
manner. He would state a case in support 
of this assertion: it was that of the bro- 
ther of lord Lismore, who possessed the 
largest property of any man in the county 
in which he resided, but who, in the ap- 
pointment of the grand jury for that county, 
was constantly passed by the sheriff, and 
thus prevented from having any control 
over that in which he had so great an 
interest. To remedy this evil, and the 
grievance which resulted from it, would 
‘be one great means of pacifying Ireland ; 
and there were many other acts of grace 
and of justice, the performance of which 
would essentially contribute to that de- 
sirable object. He was willing that a fair 
patronage should be given to government; 
but he was not willing that the rights and 
privileges of his unfortunate country 
should be thus scandalously and disgrace- 
fully put up for sale. 

A word or two more, and he weuld 
cease to trouble their lordships any fur- 
ther. Ireland had been unfortunate in 
the measures of police which had been 
adopted with respect to her: let their 
jordships remark how she stood with re- 
spect to taxation, In the only measure 


of taxation agreed to in the last session of 


parliament with reference to Ireland, a 
right hon. gentleman, for whom he enter- 
tained a great respect, had declared, as the 
first act he did in the present session, he 
had committed a great error. The con- 
sequence was, the repeal of that only mea- 
spre of taxation, namely, the Act imposing a 
duty on the importation into Ireland of glass 
and wood, Unquestionably, the repeal 
of that Act was most loudly demanded ; 
for as the Act which he had that night 
been discussing was called, ‘ An Act for 
the Preservation of the Peace in Ireland,’ 
so the Tax Act of last session might justly 
have been called, ‘ An Act for the Pre- 
vention of Improvement in Ireland.’ This 
was the consequence of postponing mea- 
sures of importance to a late period of the 
session, when they were huddled toge- 
ther and gone through without due exa- 
mination and deliberation. Without mean- 
ing to complain of the executive authori- 
ties of Ireland, he could not help lament- 
ing the perseverance in a practice which 
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in his mind would be ‘ more honoured in 
the breach than the observance,’ of mak- 
ing it the first step of a young gentleman 
who devoted himself to politics, to involve 
himself in all the complicated business of 
the Irish government. The times had 
been, when it was considered necessary 
to appoint to situations of that description 
persons of sound and tried discretion. 
Such was a better usage than that which 
at present prevailed, of filling them up 
with young men, who might be indiscreet, 
and who might be ignorant of the delicacy 
with which it was necessary to treat the 
Irish character, and deficient in that sort 
of talent necessary for the due discharge 
of atrust of such difficulty and import- 
ance. And here he could not help ad- 
verting toa piece of intelligence announced 
in the papers—an alteration in the excise, 
which, in his opinion, if it were well 
founded, would do more harm to Ireland 
than all the measures of the right hon. the 
chief secretary would do her good, were 
he to remain in office twice as long as any 
of his predecessors. He alluded to the 
rumoured resignation of Mr. Marsden, 
which was stated in the public prints to 
have arisen from a want of co-operation 
with that gentleman on the part of the 
head of the government, and to heats 
which were generated by some unfortu- 
nate disputes. He might be a bad judge ; 
but as he had long been in harness in Ire- 
land, having been first commissioner of 
the revenue for several years, he might 
perhaps be suffered to give an opinion on 
this subject ; and he would say, that al- 
though he had had but little personal con- 
nexion with Mr. Marsden, he felt it diffi- 
cult to express the sense which he enter- 
tained of that gentleman’s extraordinary 
talents, indefatigable zeal, and unimpeach- 
able integrity; and that he could not 
conceive that Ireland was susceptible of a 
greater public loss than by his secession 
from the office, the important duties of 
which he had so long and so ably dis- 
charged. His lordship concluded by 
moving, “ That an humble Address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions that 
there be laid before the House, copies of 
such communications to the chief secre- 
tary for Ireland, as authorized him to no- 
tify to parliament the restoration of tran- 
quillity in the only barony of Ireland to 
which the provisions of the Act of last 
session for the preservation of the peace in 
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Ireland had been applied; and also to 
make a further statement of the benefits 
resulting to the adjacent baronies by the 
combination of the people to obey the 
laws; all which had occurred within the 
short interval between the 24th of Sep- 
tember, when the lord lieutenant de- 
clared that barony to be in a state of dis- 
turbance, and the 18th instant, the day in 
which the communication was made to 
parliament by this confidential servant of 
the crown.” 

Viscount Sidmouth declined to enter 


into any consideration of the speech of | 


the noble earl, being persuaded that, con- 
sistently with the forms and usages of the 
House, the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack could not put from the woolsack 
such a motion. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that there 


was no member of that House who held | 


the office of chief secretary of Ireland, 
and that no statement could have been 
made to parliament by the chief secretary 
which could be recognised in that House. 
He therefore could not put such a motion 
from the woolsack, unless ordered so to 
do by their lordships, and then he should 
feel it his duty to move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Viscount Sidmouth remarked, that the 
previous question could not be moved, 


unless the main question was first put, | 


which, he contended, in this instance could 
not be done. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the noble earl might attain his object of 
bringing ona discussion on the subject, by 
framing a motion in another shape. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, he would 
shape his motion in another form; and 
his first motion being withdrawn, his lord- 


ship then moved for ‘copies of all com- 


munications, if any, to the lord lieutenant 


of Ireland, or his chief secretary, announce | 


ing the happy event of perfect tranquillity 
being restored in the only barony to which 
his excellency had thought fit to apply 
the provisions of the Act, commonly 
called, Mr. Peel’s Bill, for the Preservation 
of the Peace in Ireland.”’ [The expression, 


** commonly called Mr. Peel’s Bill,” was | 
objected to by the earl of Liverpool.] The | 


earl of Donoughmore observed, that it was 
commonly called by that name. [The earl 
of Liverpool said, that it might be so in 
common acceptance, but it was not usual 
so to characterize in parliament an act of 
the legislature.] ‘he earl of Donoughmore 
agreed to omit the expression and that 
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part of the motion, and that it should stand 
as follows :—* That there be laid before 
the House, copies of all such communica- 
tions to his excellency the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, or his chief secretary, as have 
announced the complete, or any restora- 
tion of tranquillity, in the only barony in 


of Tipperary, to which it had been thought 
necessary to apply the provisions of the 
Bill of the Jast sessions, intituled, an Act 
for the Preservation of the Peace.” 
Viscount Sidmouth observed, that he 
could not but consider the noble earl, 
throughout the greater part of his speech, 
to have infringed upon the spirit of the 
orders of the House, though he had avoided 
violating the letter of them; and he put it to 
their lordships,whether the noble carl, in de- 
tailing and commenting upon a newspaper 
report of what was stated to have passed in 
another place, had not, in fact, acted con- 
trary to the spirit of their orders; although 
_ by the mode in which the noble earl bad 
formed his observations, he had avoided 
the direct violation of the letter of those 
orders. He should be deviating into the 
same irregularity which he had complained 
of in the noble earl, if he were to comment 
upon the statement alluded to by that 
noble earl ; but he felt himself called upon 
to say, in justice to his right hon. friend, 
that the report referred to by the noble 
earl was erroneous ; not that he knew 
what the statement was that was made by 
his right hon. friend, the chief secretary 
for Ireland, in another place ; but it was 
impossible the report could be correct, 
consistently with the official communica- 
tions from his right hon. friend to him 
(lord Sidmouth), and which stated, not the 
restoration of perfect tranquillity, but only 
in the comparative degree, that the district 
alluded to was more tranquil than it had 
been. It was evident, therefore, that the 
statement alluded to by the noble earl 
must be erroneous. There was also ano- 
ther particular referred to in that report, 
_which he was surprised the noble earl 
| should not, from his local knowledge, have 
known to be incorrect; he alluded to the 
time when the Act for the Preservation of 
the Peace was carried into execution in 
| the barony of Middlethird, which was not 
the 24th of Sept., but the 4th of Sept. 
| The nobie earl had asked, why the go- 
| vernment had not chosen in preference the 
| Insurrection Act? (lord Donoughmore ob- 
served, “ if either were necessary”) and 
which he thought fit to characterise as the 





Ireland, that of Middlethird, in the county * 
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most lenient measure, but which he (lord 
Sidmouth) must consider as the most ri- 
gorous measure of the two. By the In- 
surrection Act, that bappy privilege, the 
trial by jury, was not, as stated by the 
noble earl, given to the subject; it was, 
on the contrary, only to be allowed with 
the consent of the judge of the court. 
The Insurrection Act was, therefore, in 
every respect the more rigorous measure ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the object of 
the Preservation of the Peace Act was 
only to administer the law as it stood with 
greater effect. It besides was not op- 
tional with the government to carry into 
effect the Insurrection Act, as it could only 
be put in force upon the representation of 
five magistrates of a county, that such 
county was disturbed. The Preservation 
of the Peace, or Police Act, on the other 
hand, as had been correctly stated, rested 
entirely with the government, under the 
advice of the privy council, to carry into 
execution. In the instance, however, of 
the proclaimed barony, the fact was, that 
there was a representation of a full meet- 
ing of magistrates, to the number of forty, 
of the county of Tipperary, of the dis- 
turbed state of that county, expressly 
averring that several murders had been 
committed there, and praying for the exe- 
cution of the Police Act. As to the out- 
rages enumerated by the noble earl to 
have been committed since, he knew of 
no object such an enumeration could have, 
except to shew the forbearance of the 
government. Did, however, the noble 
earl mean to object to the nomination of 
the respectable gentleman (Mr. Wilcocks) 
who was appointed the magistrate at 
Cashel under the Act, or did he mean to 
object to the selection of the constables? 
Lord Sidmouth said, he was satisfied that 
upon these heads no valid objection wiat- 
ever could lie against the government, 
He felt some surprise at what bad been 
said by the noble eari with regard to his 
right hon. friend, knowing the respect 
which the noble earl had for that right 
hen. gentleman; but he felt it merely 
justice to his right hon. friend to observe, 
that with that rare union of firmness, 
temper, and moderation which his right 
hon. friend possessed, he knew no man 
better qualified for the situation of chief 
secretary for Ireland. With respect to 
the motion, he knew of no such communi- 
cations as those alluded to, and therefore 
he should move, that the House do now 
adjourn, 
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The Earl of Donoughmore observed, that 
what had been urged by the noble Secre- 
tary of State, was so far satisfactory, with 
a view to the object of the motion, that it 
stated the report to which he (lord Do- 
noughmore) had alluded, to be erroneous, 
in announcing the perfect tranquillity of 
the district referred to. It was, however, 
rather singular, that the mistake was not 
made merely by one person, but pervaded 
all the reports, as if the statement had 
been copied from some official document ; 
but he was disposed to be satisfied, from 
what had fallen from the noble viscount, 
that there must have been a mistake. 
With respect to the meeting of magis- 
trates alluded to, the noble viscount must 
have been aware, from the circumstances 
of that meeting, that it was not entitled to 
so much attention as had been paid to it. 
As to what he had said with regard to the 
right hon. gentleman who held the office 
of chief secretary of Ireland, he begged 
to be understood as not intending to con- 
vey the slightest imputation upon that 
right hon. gentleman. He still, however, 
could not help saying, that it was more 
advantageous for an old stager to be ap- 
pointed to that situation. He must also 
be allowed to state, that there were other 
means of tranquillizing Ireland, besides 
those alluded to by the noble viscount. 

The question of adjournment was then 
put, and carried. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, November 24. 


Lorp WatsincHaM.] On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House went into a committee of the whole 
House, on the Prince Regent’s Message 
respecting lord Walsingham’s proposed 
annuity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that it had been for many years the duty 
of that House to: vote rewards for services 
of a naval or military kind: those which 
were now to be recompensed were of a 
different nature, but also highly entitled 
to the gratitude of the country. He then 
entered into a description of lord Wal- 
singham’s public services in the other 
House, paid a tribute to his merits, and 
concluded by moving a resolution, thata 
sum of 2,000/. be granted to’ his Royal 
Highness out of the consolidated fund per 
annum, to be settled in the most effectual 
manner on lord Walsingham, during the 


term of his natural life. 
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Mr. Rose joined in the tribute of praise 
justly paid by his right hon. friend to the 
merits of the noble lord. No one had 
higher claims to a public reward for his 
services. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Stave Trapt.) Mr. Horner wished to 
put a question to the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on a subject 
having a reference to the abolition of the 
slave trade. The continuance of this 
traffic, he would do his right hon. friend 
the justice to say, was, he believed, la- 
mented by no man more than himself; 
but while be believed his right hon. 
friend was zealously disposed to exert 
himself to the utmost in effecting a ge- 
neral abolition, he was not sure that he 
could place exactly the same confidence 
in the noble lord, his colleague, to whom 
that cause was entrusted at the present 
Congress, There were two points on 
which he wished for information from his 
right hon. friend. By a publication of 
the American government to the world, of 
the proceedings during the negociation at 
Ghent, it appeared to be stated by the 
secretary of state of the American govern- 
ment, that a number of negroes, taken by 
our commanders from the southern states, 
or seduced to desert from their masters, 
had been carried by them to the West 
Indies, and there sold as slaves. This 
_ was acharge of the heaviest nature, and 
if there was any foundation in it, was one 
which deeply affected the character of 
the officers employed in the American 
service, as well as the government of this 
country. It was well known, that one of 
the principal obstacles to the abolition in 
foreign states, and the foundation of the 
reluctance felt by them, was their dis- 
belief of the sincerity of the English go- 
vernment and nation. As this charge had 
been made in so public a manner, he was 
anxious to know if there was any founda- 
tion for it; and if government were not 
possessed of sufficient information on the 
subject, he hoped they would be disposed 
to take the most prompt steps to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood of it. A great deal 
of time might be saved, by applying for 
the proofs, of which the commissioners at 
Ghent were declared to be in possession ; 
for Mr. Monroe stated, that his depart- 
ment was in possession of ample proofs, 
and that these proofs had been sent to the 
commissioners at Ghent. For the pur- 
pose, therefore, of ascertaining the truth 
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or falsehood of these charges, he hoped 
that an application would be directly 
made to the commissioners for the proofs 
of which they were thus stated to be in 
possession.—It had been stated by the 
right hon. gentleman the other evening, 
that his Majesty’s government had en- 
tered into a treaty of amity and friend- 
ship with the government of Spain. In 
answer to an expression of the wishes of 
the House, it had been answered by the 
crown, that no opportunity would be lost 
in negociating with foreign states, to se- 
cure farther by treaty the abolition of 
the traffic in slaves. He thought, cer- 
tainly, that an opportunity of that nature 
had occurred in entering into a treaty 
with Spain, for procuring the insertion of 
stipulations for the abolition, or at least 
restrictions on the trade. When he con- 
sidered the situation in which the govern- 
ment of Spain stood with regard to this 
country, he was sure that a better oppor- 
tunity could not have presented itself for 
making the attempt which had been pro- 
mised by his Majesty’s ministers, and that 
if the attempt had been made, it could 
hardly have been ineffectual. He was 
most anxious to know, therefore, if in that 
treaty there were any provisions for the 
abolition or restriction of the traffic in 
slaves. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer trusted 
that no doubt would be entertained by the 
House that the utmost efforts would be 
made by his Majesty’s ministers for the 
furtherance of an object in which they 
were all so deeply interested as the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. He took to him- 
self the credit of the sincere disposition in 
favour of it, with which he was compli- 
mented by his hon. and learned friend ; 
and he ventured to assure him, in justice 
to his colleagues, that he was only one of 
many who all felt an equal interest with 
himself; and that the noble lord espe- 
cially, to whom the interests of his coun- 
try were at present entrusted at the Con- 
gress, had manifested in every particular 
the disposition which was common to him- 
self and his colleagues, in his negociations 
with the other powers of Europe. With 
respect to the first question of the hon, and 
learned gentleman, he had to state, that 
his Majesty’s ministers had no information 
whatever respecting the subject to which 
it related. They had received no infor- 
mation that slaves had ever been sent from 
any part of the coast of America to the 
West India islands; and he hardly con- 
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ceived that any British officer could have 
been guilty of so black and atrocious an 
act as that charged in this case; that he 
could possibly commit such a violation of 
the laws against the slave trade, and ex- 
pose himself to the certainty of being pu- 
nished for so disgraceful and base a crime. 
He pledged himself to make the fullest 
inquiry into this case, and to prosecute 
with the utmost rigour of justice any per- 
sons who should have so disgraced them- 
selves. But he hoped, that till this matter 
was cleared up, the House would not 
lightly believe it. I: occurred to him, 
that in this instance the American govern- 
ment had given out this statement, how- 
ever unjustifiable such conduct certainly | 
was, with a view of striking a terror into 
their slaves. ‘This was certainly much , 
more probable than that any British off- | 
cer should implicate himself in so abomi- , 
nable a transaction, ‘There certainly was | 
not in the treaty with Spain any provi- 
sion fer the abolition of the slave trade. 
It had been found impossible, in nego- 
ciating with that court, to make it sen- 
sible of what were its true interests in this 
respect. The House could hardly be sur- 
prised, when it considered the whole of 
the conduct of that court, that in this at- 
tempt his Majesty’s ministers had been 
unsuccessful. But he assured the flouse, 
that no effort had been wanting on the 
part of the government of this country to 
induce the court of Spain to comply, with 
the just expectations and wishes of the 
people of this country. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, November 25. 

Lonpon Auctions Peririon.| One 
of the sheriff’s of London presented at 
the bar, a Petition from the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London: setting forth ; 

«That frauds and deceptions are car- 
ried on to a considerable extent, by means 
of numerous auction-rooms for the sale of 
manufactured goods, in small lots, in va- 
rious parts of the metropolis, and most of 
the provincial towns, to the great injury 
of the manufacturer, the fair trader, and 
the public in general ; and that they have 
long become an intolerable public nui- 
sance, not only by the number of persons 
collected together, and the cheats and de- 
ceptions there practised, but by the power- 
ful inducements they hold out to swind- 
ling, to unprincipled persons to obtain 
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goods upon credit todefraud their creditors, 
and to servants to rob their emplovers, as 
well also as by the frauds committed upon 
the public revenue ; and that they tend 
to encourage the manufacture of inferior and 
disreputable articles, to the great injury of 
the manufactures and commerce of the 
country; and which will now prove still more 
injurious, when we shall have to contend 
against the rival manufactures of other 
nations ; and that while the persons vend- 
ing at these sales elude that responsibility, 
as well as various taxes, which attach to 
the regular trader, disreputable articles 
are not only vended with impunity, but, 
as the petitioners are well informed, the 
auction duty is, to a great extent, evaded ; 


| and that memorials have been presented 


to the lords commissioners of his Majes- 
ty’s Treasury, and petitions to the House, 
but no remedy has yet been obtained for 
these grievances; and that a Bill was 
brought into the House during the last 
session, and afterwards withdrawn on ac- 
countof some informality, but, for causes un- 
known to the petitioners, the same was not 
again introduced ; and praying the Louse 
to take these serious grievances into con- 
sideration, and to grant such relief in the 
premises as to them shall seem meet.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Intsa Peace PreservaTion Bitt.| Mr. 
Brogden brought up the report of the 
committee on the Bill to amend an Act 
passed in the last session of parliament, 
intituled, “ An Act to provide for the 
better execution of the laws in Ireland, 
by appointing superintending magistrates 
and additional constables in counties, in 
certain cases.” On the motion, that the 
Bill be read a third time to-morrow, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he did not rise with 
a view of opposing the motion; he 
merely wished to say a few words on the 
subject of the Bill. The opinion which 
he had formed after much inquiry was, 
that there never was laid before the House 
a statement less supported by facts in 
many instances, than that of the right 
hon. the secretary for Ireland last session, 
when he introduced the present Bili to the 
House. He was far from entertaining an 
idea that the right hon, gentleman had 
wilfully misrepresented the state of Ireland 
to the House; but he believed that he 
had given credit to the misrepresentations 
of others, without sufficiently inquiring 
into the truth or falsehood of their state- 
ments. The right hon. gentleman had 
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represented a general state of insubordi- 
nation to exist in Ireland, a general inse- 
curity, and a general disposition to com- 
bine for unlawful purposes. At the time 
this statement was made, he had heard it 
with no small degree of surprise, as he 
was in the habit of receiving letters from 
Ireland, and in none of them was there 
the least mention of any disturbances. 
He was still more surprised to hear one of 
the members for Queen’s County (sir H. 
Parnell) deliver himself very much in the 
same manner with the right hon. gentle- 
man. He was the more astonished, as he 
had many acquaintances in Queen’sCounty, 
and he had not received the slightest in- 
formation from any one of them on the 
subject. 


which was, that there never was a period | 





After he returned to Ireland, he | 
made numerous inquiries, the result of | 


| 
} 


| 


when there was less cause for the intro- | 


duction of such a measure than that se- 
lected by the right hon, gentleman oppo- 
site. He was ready to admit, that partial 
instances of violations of the law had 
arisen—in fact, they were always occur- 
Ting: true, partial combinations might 
have manifested themselves; but, he 
would again repeat, that there never was 
a greater exaggeration than the general 
statement upon which those Bills were 
founded—that the whole country was in 
a state of insubordination. He had lately 
spent three months in Ireland, and he 
hardly recollected, for some time, that 
country in a quieter state. This pacific 
change the right hon. gentleman had 
attributed to his Bill; quite overlooking, 
however, a simple fact—that his Bill could 
not have removed that which never had 
existence; and more particularly that the 
mere local operation of one Bill upon a 
solitary occasion, could imply an appro- 
bation of another and a more severe one, 
which it was never deemed expedient to 
carry into effect at all. Inthe year 1806, 
2 greater insubordination prevailed in Ire- 
jJand than certainly occurred at any later 
period. Outrages were then pretty ge- 
nerally existing in three or four different 
counties: a lawless body, called the 
Threshers, then ravaged those districts. 
The Irish government of that day were 
importuned by different persons to have 
recourse to violent and unconstitutional 
rigour, and at once, by measures of that 
description, to put an end and to punish 
{as it was said) this disobedience of the 
people. The then government refused so 


to shape their conduct; they appealed to 
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the existing law, and they found it suffi- 
cient; they deferred, as they ought to 
have done, the ultima ratio, and the effect 
of their example shewed the wisdom of 
their decision. The right hon. gentleman 
should therefore have more fully inquired 
into the state of the country, before he 
called upon parliament for such an ex- 
tension of power as those Bills conferred. 
The publicity of the insubordination which 
formed the ground-work of those Bills, 
had in itself an ulterior and perhaps a 
More injurious operation; it went to pro- 
mulgate, in this country, an opinion which 
went to strike at the root of the benefit 
held out to Ireland at the Union. The 
right hon. gentleman had not, he was 
sure, stated what he did not himself be- 
lieve to exist; but he ought to have in- 
quired. more strictly into the state of Ire- 
land before he attached credit to these 
misrepresentations. There was nothing 
so injurious to Ireland, as to have it be- 
lieved in Great Britain, that a disposition 
to disturbance existed in that country. 
At the time of the Union, it was held out 
as one of the advantages which would 
result from that measure, that the over- 
flowing capital of England would find its 
way to Ireland, and give life to the indus- 
try of that country. He did not know 
what might have been the case had Ire- 
land always been in a state of complete 
tranquillity ; but he knew well that little 
or no English capital had been invested 
in Ireland since the Union; and he was 
certain that this would never take place 
while Ireland was supposed, by the capi- 
talists of England, to be in such a state as 
to render any capital placed there inse- 
cure. The right hon. gentleman had been 
deceived by representations from Ireland. 
Many would, no doubt, be made to him 
from the meanest motives, from motives of 
interest, by hoping to carry objects of 
their own by such representations. He 
spoke with the more confidence on this 
subject, because he had seen a great deal 
of this in 1806. The right hon. gentle- 
man, no doubt, would think he had done 
a great deal of good; he certainly would 
not condemn the motives by which he 
seemed to be actuated; and in one in- 
stance the right hon. gentleman deserved 
his commendation. He had done the 
greatest service, when he refused to allow 
local persons to officiate under his Bill; 
for that class of persons who were anxious 
for such appointment, was but too nume- 
rous in Jreland.—Here Mr. Ponsonby ad- 
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mitted, that the Preservation of the Peace 
Bill had, in one sense, been beneficial in 
its operation, because it departed from the 
principle of its formation; it did not confer 
profit upon those who expected that would 
have been its result; on the contrary, it 
shewed in its operation, that patronage 
was not followed by government in the 
exercise of ibis Bill, and that a proper 
feeling interposed, to prevent so injurious 
an operation. He could easily believe 
that many efforts were made to induce the 
government of Ireland to call the Insur- 
rection Act from the statute-book. Such 
attempts were unremitting in the year 
1806: they were then peremptorily re- 
fused ; and he from his official situation 
well knew, that motives widely different 
from an anxiety for the public welfare, 
had called fourth those applications. He 
would here assure the House, that no- 
thing could be more impolitic than to 
impress upon the lower orders of the Irish 
people, the opinion that nothing but the 
strong hand of the law could arrest the 
influence of their conduct. It was im- 
portant for the House to consider the inju- 
rious effect which would follow the en- 
forcement of such measures in a country 
like Ireland. ‘This would be nothing less, 
in public opinion, than consigning a Ca- 
tholic population to the control of an 
Orange faction. That was in itself an 
important consideration.—Mr. Ponsonby 
concluded an able speech by stating, that 
he meant not to oppose the present Bill, 
but to shew the impolicy of resorting for 
partial and local excesses to extraneous 
measures; when, if the magistrates did 
their duty, the public peace could, in the 
ordinary way, be preserved, without 
ulterior measures. It was also most es- 
sential, that the fine which accompanied 
the Bill should be wholly limited to the 
district under its operation. 


Mr. Peel said, that although he was de- | 


sirous of troubling the House as little as 
possible, yet he felt himself called upon 
to make some observation upon what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman. 
The House would perceive, that he rose 
upon this occasion under considerable 
disadvantage, when it was recollected that 
the right hon. gentleman had taken this 
opportunity of replying toa speech which 
he had made nearly four months ago. 
The right hon. gentleman, however, seem- 
ed to have forgotten the substance of that 
statement, upon which he had selected 
this occasion to comment. He had ac- 
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cused him (Mr. Peel) of having, last ses- 
sion, made an exaggerated representation 
of the disturbances which existed in Ire- 
land—of having been, in the first instance, 
deceived himself, and of having after- 
wards been the means of deceiving the 
House respecting the real state of that 
country. The right hon. gentleman had 
charged him with having said, that Ire- 
land was in almost a general state of in- 
surrection. To that assertion he must 
give the most distinct denial; in fact, the 
nature of the statement he had made last 
session, was the very reverse of that im- 
puted to him by the right hon. gentle- 
man ; he had distinctly disclaimed the in- 
tention of throwing any general imputa- 
tion upon the population of Ireland ; the 
measure he introduced was not one of ge- 
neral operation, and was only calculated 
to be applied to any particular district, 
which might happen to be in a state of 
disturbance. Such was the nature of the 
Bill which he proposed; and the very 
ground of his argument was, that it was 
not necessary to prove general insubordi- 
nation, but that, if he could shew that there 
were two or three parts of Ireland in such 
a state that the law could not be enforced 
for the protection of the innocent, or the 
punishment of the guilty, he had done 
enough to justify the introduction of the 
Bill, in order to be applied to the dis- 
turbed parts.. He had endeavoured to 
guard himself against the imputation 
which the right hon. gentleman had thrown 
upon him, namely, that of suffering him- 
self to be deceived by false or exagge- 
rated representations, and of afterwards 
deceiving the House. He recollected that 
he told the House that he had received 
numerous accounts of outrages committed 
in different parts of Ireland, but that he 
was willing to make allowance for the 
possibility of exaggerated statements from 
gentlemen who lived in the country, and 
who remembered and dreaded a repetition 
of the dreadful scenes of 1798. He had, 
therefore, almost entirely confined himself 
to the production of documents, the au- 
thenticity of which could not be ques- 
tioned, some of which he would recal to 
the recollection of the right hon. gentle- 
man; but the House must be aware of 
the disadvantages he must labour under, 
in going now into a detail which it was 
impossible for him to have anticipated, 
Two of the representations which he 
had read, were from the grand juries of 
the King’s County, and of the county of 
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Westmeath. It could not be supposed | 
that the gentlemen who composed tiose | 
grand juries, were liable to the imputation | 
thrown out by the right hon. gentiernan, 
viz. that of being influenced by private 
and interested motives. He stated, that 
an application bad before been made from 
Westineath, praying for the introduction | 
of the Insurrection Act, with which appli- 
cation the government of Ireland had de- ; 
clined to comply. It was again brought 
forward, signed by 36 magistrates of the , 
county. One of the resolutions of the 
meeting held upon that occasion con- | 
tained, he recollected, the following re- 
markable expression, that the well-diposed 
inhabitants of the county prayed to be fa- 
voured ¢ with the merciful operation of 
the Insurrection Act.’ He remembered 
reading to the House an oath which had 
been taken by numbers of deluded per- | 
sons, (for taking which, seven persons had | 
been actually convicted) ; by which they 
swore to assist Buonaparté to plant the 
tree of liberty in the centre of Ireland, 
and to put an end to all tythes and, 
taxes. He stated, at the same time, that 
the objects of these persons were as absurd | 


as they were wicked ; that they were not, 
countenanced by any one person oj rank, 
talents, or character, in the country ; and 
that even the most deluded of the unfortu- 
nate persons themselves could not hope 
for success in their plans. But he added, 
that the delusion might be attended with | 
fatal consequences, in the narrow circle, 
in which it operated. He referred to the | 
representations made by the magistrates, | 
one of which he had read to the House ; | 
it was put into his hands by one of the | 
members for the Queen’s County (sir H. 
Parnell), who assured him that it was not | 
exaggerated. He had also supported his 
statement by a reference to the records of 
the courts of justice. He had cited a case 
of a most dreadful combination to murder 
an unfortunate man, merely because he 
had given evidence against an offender at 
a former assizes. No less than eighteen 
persons were selected from different pa- | 
rishes to commit this murder, and six of 
them were afterwards executed for that 
crime. He must, therefore, beg to ask | 
the right hon. gentleman, whether he | 
would still persist in saying that he (Mr. | 
Peel) had been deceived himself, and had | 
deceived the House by exaggerated state- | 
ments? There was one document which 
he did not read to the House, for it was 
not then in existence, but which he would 
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now read; it was the application of the 
magistrates, upon which the Police Act 
had been applied to the barony of Mid- 


dlethird. Mr. Peel then read the Memo- 
rial, praying that the barony might be 
proclaimed in consequence of the nu- 
merous murders committed in it. 

The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
Magistrates, wishing for an increase of 
power, or being desirous of compensating 
for their own want of exertion in the dis- 
charge of their duties, or perhaps wanting 
to make some provision for themselves or 
their families, might make these exagge- 
rated representations to answer their own 
purposes; but the right bon. gentleman 
would recollect, that the persons who had 
made these applications for the introduc- 
tion of the Police Act, were to pay the 
expense of putting it in force; and he 
thought he might fairly set off their pe- 
cuniary interest against any wish which 
they might have to relieve themselves 


‘from active exertions, if even he could 
"suppose the existence of such a wish. The 


right hon. gentleman, he thought, must 


admit, that the barony of Middlethird was 


in a siiuation in which this law ought to 


_be applied to it, when those who were to 
defray the expense of putting it in force 


soliciied for its introduction. He might 
also reler, in justification of the measure 


which the right hon. gentleman now ar- 


raigned, to the support which it met with 
from almost every Irish member who was 
present when the Bill) was introduced. 
The member for Dublin said a few words 
upon the subject, but declared, that in 
consequence of the statement which he 
(Mr. Peel) had made, he would not op- 


pose the Bill; all the other Irish members 


who spoke upon the subject, gave it their 


‘cordial support; and among that number 
'was the right hon. gentleman himself. 


Surely, then, if he wanted any further jus- 


tification of the measure in question, that 


justification was to be found in the general 
concurrence which it met with from the 
members for Ireland. 

The right hon. gentleman had com- 
pared the present times with those of 1806; 
he had stated, that the Threshers then com- 
mitted outrages in many parts of Ireland ; 
that applications were made to the govern- 
ment to have recourse to strong measures ; 
but the government of that day refused to 
comply with those applications, and that 
the Threshers were put down by the ordi- 
nary exertion of the laws. He had always 
understood, however, that so convinced 
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was that government, in which the right 
hon. gentleman held so high an office, of 
the necessity of having recourse to stronger 
measures, that when they quitted the 
administration, they left behind them that 
very Insurrection Act of which the right 
hon. gentleman now complained, and 
which was to have been brought forward 
by Mr. Elliot, then chief secretary to the 
lord lieutenant. He did not state the 
fact from his own knowledge, but he knew 
that it was stated in debate, that when 
the duke of Wellington succeeded to the 
office of chief secretary, he found the Bill 
for introducing the Insurrection Act drawn 
up, ready to be presented to parliament, 
by his predecessor, Mr, Elliot. It was 
stated on that occasion, 
good ground for the introduction of that 
Bill, because the member for Dublin had 
said, there was a French party in Ireland. 
He thanked the right hon. gentleman for 
the credit which he had given to the 
government of Ireland, of not having 
applied this law to the purposes of pa- 
tronage. He agreed in the opinion, that 
there could not be a more flagitious abuse 
of the power entrusted to the government 
of Ireland, than for them to have applied 
this law to promote their own influence 
or to extend their patronage. Ile should 
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that there was | 


think that he deserved to be visited with | 
the severest punishment, if he suffered | 


himself to be made a party in any such 
transaction. He also concurred in another 


opinion expressed by the right hon. gen- | 
tleman, that it was not expedient to select | 
the persons who were to put this law in| 


force, from the district to which it was to 
be applied. 


‘The right hon. gentleman was correct | 


in supposing that many applications had 
been made to the government of Ireland 
to put this law in force, butthey bad been 
sefused, because it was felt that the 
strongest proof must be given, before the 
government ought to consent to the 
application of so strong a measure; the 
most indisputable evidence ought to be 
given, that the lives and property of the 
iunocent inhabitants were in danger, and 
that the ordinary powers of the law were 
insuflicient to protect them. He could 
not, however, by any means agree with 
one of the reasons urged by the right 
hon. gentleman against putting this law 
in force, viz. that it would give up a 
Catholic population to the power of an 
Orange magistracy. It was to him a 
subject of deep regret, to hear that the 


} 
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right hon. gentleman, by such an expres- 
sion, countenanced one of the most wicked 
and inflammatory statements, with respect 
to the Insurrection Act, and its abuse by 
magistrates, that had ever been made. 
Surely the right hon. gentleman must 
remember, that the Jaw provided that a 
king’s counsel should be sent from Dublin 
to assist at the trial of any persons accused 
under this Act, and that if any difference 
of opinion prevailed between the magis- 
trates and the king’s counsel, the sentence 
should not be carried into execution, until 
all the facts were laid before the Irish 
government. He trusted that the House 
would be of opinion, that this provision 
afforded a sufficient guard against the 
indulgence of these religious prejudices of 
which the right hon. gentleman was so 
much afraid, but the possible operation of 
which, in the manner mentioned, he never 
could admit. 

He had now, he believed, adverted to 
all the topics introduced into the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech: he wished, if 
he could with regularity, to say a few 
words upon what had passed in another 
place upon this subject, and upon the 
speech of a noble lord of the other House 
of Parliament. [The Speaker said, it was 
irregular to advert to what had passed in 
any other place.} Mr. Peel said, he 
should bow to that authority, and not 
attempt to evade the order of the House. 
He should merely say, that he had pre- 
pared a clause in compliance with the 
suggestion of a right hon. baronet, who 
wished to give government the power of 
narrowing the operation of this law 
strictly to the offending spot, in order that 
the innocent might not suffer for the 


| guilty. This clause was to enable govern- 





ment to proclaim every part or parts of a 
county in a state of disturbance. He 
concluded with thanking the House for its 
indulgence, and regretting that he had 
been compelled to trouble it so long. 

Sir John Newport said, he had always op- 
posed the passing of the Insurrection Act, 
because he thought it was a most uncon- 
stitutional measure, and one that ought 
never to be countenanced in that House, 
but in cases of the most urgent and evi- 
dent necessity. To his own knowledge, 
the powers, he might say, the very extra- 
ordinary powers, given by that Act to 
the magistrates, had in many instances 
been perverted to gratify personal resent- 
ments and private views, merely from a 
cancorous feeling, arising from a differ- 
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ence of religious principles. He thought 
therefore that the Act ought to be annu- 
ally submitted to the consideration of par- 
liament, in order for them to say whether 
it should be continued or be suffered to ex- 
pire. As tothe Peace Preservation Bill, he 
believed it had produced salutary and be- 
neficial effects. He would always speak 
his mind, and declare candidly what he 
had perceived to be the effect of any law, 
though he might have opposed it in its 
origin and progress as an unconstitutional 
measure. He therefore repeated, that he 
believed it had produced salutary effects, 
even extraneous to the barony of Middle- 
third. He had been well informed, that 
there were many other districts adjoining, 
where a similar disposition to tumultuary 
proceedings had evinced itself, which had, 
in consequence of this Act, been sup- 
pressed, without any of the parties so pre- 
disposed for illegal propensities having 
committed themselves. On that account 
he should give no further opposition to 
the present Bill. 

Mr. Horner said, he had _ originally 
thought this Act, when introduced by the 
right hon, gentleman, a most unconstitu- 
tional one ; and of the principle of it, he 
still entertained the same opinion: but 
from what he had lately heard, and parti- 
cularly what had fallen from his right hon, 
friend who spoke last, he was inclined to 
believe it had been attended with salutary 
effects; and it gave him the highest satis- 
faction to find, that the Irish government 
had carefully abstained from acting on the 
very extraordinary powers with which the 
Act had invested them. On this account 
he did not feel inclined to give any oppo- 
sition to the progress of the present Bill. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said a few words re- 
specting his reason for originally opposing 
it, which had been done away by the ope- 
ration of the Act, and the commendable 
forbearance of the Irish. 

The Bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 


ComMITTEE oF Suppry—SiciLy —_ 
NapLes—Saxony, &c]. The order of the | 


day being read for going into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and said, that he 
wished to avail himself of this last oppor- 
tunity of bringing under the consideration 
of the House some topics to which he had 
two or three times before adverted, and 
upon some of which he had since obtained 
additional information. Before he pro- 
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ceeded to the main subject, he begged 
leave to call the attention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to the property tax. It was 
understood that the right bon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer meant next week 
to propose au adjournment (and to carry 
that proposition by a vote, if any opposi- 
tion were given, as most assuredly would 
be the case) until the end of January, or 
the beginning of February. The conse- 
quence would be, that a very short period 
would be allowed for the consideration of 
that most important measure the property 
tax, of which a continuation, either 
wholly or in part, was to be suggested by 
ministers. This appeared to him a most 
extraordinary proceeding—it was treating 
the House and the country with great 
disrespect: their opinions were not to be 
asked, but ministers were to submit their 
proposition, with the utmost confidence of 
its being immediately and implicitly sub- 
mitted to; parliament being allowed to 
exercise no judgment or discretion upon 
a tax, for the termination of which its 
faith was solemnly pledged to the nation. 
(Hear, hear!] So assured of success did 
government esteem themselves, that no- 
tices had been given of assessments to be 
made to April 1816; the law expiring 
upon the 5th of April 1815. It remained 
to be seen upon what authority such de- 
mands had been made; it ought to be 
known that at present no regard need be 
paid to such information, as the law, un- 
less revived, would die a natural death at 
the time stated. The question to be con- 
sidered upon this point was, whether, be- 
tween the beginning of February and the 
period for renewing the Property Tax 
Act, if indeed a renewal were to be al- 
lowed, sufficient time was allowed for the 
discussion of, and deliberation upon this 
very important subject. 

Before the House resolved itself into a 
committee for the grant of any further 
sums of the public money, he wished once 
more to advert to the engagements with 
foreign powers, entered into under the 
express sanction of our plenipotentiaries, 
of which ministers either were, or affected 
to be ignorant: if they were actually 
ignorant, their colleagues abroad had been 
guilty of a gross neglect of their duty, in 
not transmitting those engagements ; or, 
if they were not ignorant, and kept par- 
liament in the dark upon such momentous 
points, the government here was charge- 
able with an offence still more unjustifi- 
able. From what he had stated, and 
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proved on a former evening, it appeared 
that the House, in consequence of want of 
information, had actually voted an enor- 
mous sum of money, in direct opposition 
to a solemn treaty. He was happy to 
have it now in his power to supply some 
further information upon the subject of the 
subsidy given to Sicily, to enable her to 
carry on war against Naples, at the very 
moment when we had entered into one of 
the most solemn engagements with the 
king of Naples, to preserve to him the 
undisturbed possession of his dominions; 
thus placing ourselves in this singular 
situation, that we were supplying money 
to one power to destroy another, which 
other we had bound ourselves by every 
means in our power to uphold. In the 
previous discussion upon this question, he 
had read to the House a copy of lord 
William Bentinck’s letter, and he now 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to certain very remarkable circumstances 
that took place at Chatillon. A pacifica- 
tion was there proposed on the part of Na- 
poleon, who was still at the head of the 
French empire, by which several arrange- 
ments for the kingdom of Italy were sug- 
gested, and among others, Buonaparté 
was to decide the fate of the Papal domi- 
nions, and of the kingdom of Naples. To 
this proposition the allied powersanswered, 
that in the aflairs of Italy, France could 
not be allowed to interfere, as it had been 
already determined by treaty that the 
Neapolitan dominions were to be gua- 
ranteed to their present sovereign: the 
express stipulation was, that the four 
allied sovereigns had consented to gua- 
rantee his dominions to Joachim, on the 
conditions stated in the treaty entered into 
between the emperor of Austria and the 
king of Naples. This treaty received the 
sanction of all the plenipotentiaries, and, 
of course, of the minister from this coun- 
try. Besides this confirmation, Mr. Whit- 
bread said, he was in possession of some 
other circumstances of not less importance. 
It was known that at Leghorn a proclama- 
tion had been published by the Anglo- 
Sicilian forces, in which it was declared 
that the army of Ferdinand had landed 
for the purpose of conquering the ancient 
dominions of that sovereign. Of course 
this instrument had occasioned some in- 
quiry, and a letter was sent to lord William 
Bentinck, written, as was asserted by lord 
Castlereagh, upon the appearance of the 
proclamation alluded to, in order to re- 
move the unfavourable impression it was 
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likely to produce. It commenced by ex- 
pressing his astonishment and regret at 
the intelligence which had been trans- 
mitted to him, which must doubtless meet 
with the high disapprobation of the court 
of Naples; it requested that lord William 
Bentinck would communicate to the king 
of Naples what measures had been taken 
by the British government, and ask 
whether his Majesty was satisfied with the 
indemnity that had been offered to him: 
if reliance were placed upon the terms of 
the proclamation, of course the king of 
Naples would be compelled to think of 
employing his own means, being de- 
pendent upon himself alone; that Eng- 
land had made such engagements with 
the king of Naples as rendered a strict 
adherence to the terms necessary; and 


| that although she had not entered into a 


solemn treaty, it had been omitted only 
from motives of delicacy to king Fer- 
dinand of Sicily; but that if the king of 
Sicily should deem it more advisable to 
thwart the views of the British govern- 
ment by making an attack upon the domi- 
nions of the king of Naples, in such a 
case the king of Sicily must act upon his 
own account, and England, having granted 
an indemnity, would feel herself called 
upon to give protection to the king of 
Naples, against any act of indiscretion 
that the king of Sicily might determine 
to commit. [Hear, hear!] The House 
would bear in mind that the letter was 
written by lord Castlereagh, and that it 
spoke the language of the Prince Regent, 
and of the British government. In what 
situation, then, were we placed? Joachim 
of Naples, a distinguished general, had 
deserted the cause of Buonaparté before 
all sense of honour was extinct in England, 
and long before the strength and resources 
of his former master were exhausted: such, 
at that time, was the power of Naples, that 
it was deemed politic by the mightier sove. 
reigns to guarantee his security and inde- 
pendence, on condition that he would 
abandon the cause for which he had taken 
up arms; but, now the power of Buona- 
parté was extinguished, the power of Murat 
was to be extinguished also. Mr. Whit- 
bread said, he remembered, in the early 
part of the Revolution, when general Du- 
mourier first came over to the allies, the 
event was announced in the most pom- 
pous manner; he was extolled by prince 
Cobourg as one of the greatest characters 
of the day, nothing could exceed his ge- 
nerosity and magnanimity ; but, nextday, 
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when it was found that his army had not 
deserted with him, the contrast was strik- 
ing 3 he was decried and vilified as the 
most infamous of mankind, with whom it 
was unfit that any communication should 
be held. Mr. Fox had well said upon the 
occasion, that it seemed that general Du- 
mourier, with bis power, had also lost his 
character and virtue. Such seemed to be 
the case with the king of Naples; but it 
would ill become the House of Commons 
to vote a sum of money, the object of 
which was to forfeit the honour of the 
country ; and were it now possible, it 
would be weil if the resolution could be 
withdrawn. Having obtained this infor- 
mation, he thought it right to disclose it 
to ministers, that, if they were in igno- 
rance, they might avail themselves of it: 
those who had kept them in the dark, 
ought hereafter to be called to a severe 
account. 

There was still another subject, upon 
which he wished to put a question, even 
though he scarcely hoped to obtain an 
answer; for, if it were not injurious to the 
public service, the reply might be detri- 
mental to private convenience. Lord 
Castlereagh had now been absent some 
months, and nothing had been done at the 
Congress. The question he wished to 
put, whether, up to the 25th of the last 
month, any thing had been determined at 
Vienna, more than had been arranged on 
the same day of the preceding month ? 
Was the general pacification of Europe 
one step nearer then, than at the time of 
the departure of the British plenipoten- 
tiary ? If no progress had yet been made, 
there might be good ground to hope that 
the proclamation of prince Repnin re- 
garding Saxony was not genuine, and that 
the fate of Poland was not yet decided. 
In the catalogue of mighty works to ac- 
complish, there was none of greater mag- 
nitude than the question, whether that 
unhappy country was to be formed into 
an independent kingdom? Certain it was, 
that at some period or other it would be 
independent; and it would then take signal 
vengeance upon those who had been the 
authors of its calamities, if satisfaction 
were not voluntarily made. From sources 
of information not official, and liable to 
contradiction, it was stated that the em- 
peror Alexander had added an additional 
grace to his character, by supporting the 
claims of Poland to independence ; and 
from the same source it was asserted, sin- 
gular as it might appear, that his antago- 
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nist in this project was the ambassador of 
Great Britain. [Hear, hear!] He trusted 
as fervently that the latter part of the in- 
telligence was unfounded, as that the first 
part of the relation was established in 
truth. If the emperor Alexander, be- 
sides the splendid triumphs he had gained, 
had added this fresh glory to his cha- 
racter, in what a disadvantageous con- 
trast must the noble lord appear, who 
was resisting this plan of liberty and hap- 
piness! With regard tothe subject of the 
honourable engagement with Naples, if 
ministers were in possession of the intelli- 
gence which he had supplied, and had in 
the teeth of it required the vote for a sub- 
sidy to the king of Sicily, be would ar- 
raign them at the bar of their country. 


_Mr. Whitbread concluded by pleading 


existing state of public affairs. 





the urgency of the case, as a justification 
for the present as well as former appli- 
cations for information relative to the 
[ Hear, 
hear !} 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer com- 
plained of the manner in which these 
topics were urged, two, three, and four 
times over, without being regularly 
brought before them; and begged once 
for all to say, that on most of them bis 
opinion was, that at present no information 
ought to be given to the House. On the 
subjects now under discussion at Vienna, 
he could not and ought not to open his 
lips; and with respect to one point that 
might be regarded as detached from them 
—that relating to the engagements en- 
tered into by this country with the present 
reigning family of Naples, he need only 
to refer to the hon. gentleman’s own 
statement to shew (assuming it to be cor- 
rect), that nothing had been done on the 
part of England to which the most scru- 
pulous delicacy could object. Supposing 
we had bound ourselves to make peace 
with Naples under its present sovereign, 
and supposing we continued to fulfil our 
previous engagements with Sicily, the 
two countries, Sicily and Naples, being at 
war (these facts he should neither admit 
nor deny), was there in this state of affairs 
any thing done on our part that was not 


justifiable, that had not a precedent? 


That two countries might be at war, and 
a third, at peace with both the belligerents, 
assist one of them to a certain degree, 
without being considered to give the other 
cause of war, was that which had fre- 
quently been seen, though the hon. gen- 
tleman had spoken of it as if it had been 
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that which no man had ever heard of be- 
fore. At the cummencement of the late 
war, Spain being connected with Frauce 
by a treaty of alliance, we had acknow- 
ledged her to have a right to furnish 
}rance with supplies in money, and eyen 
with men, so she did not exceed the 
amount and number which she was bound 
by treaty to furnish. It had been notified 
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to Spain, that this would not be regarded | 


as an act of hostility, but that if she went | 


beyond this, her conduct would be re- | 
, 
garded as tantamount to a declaration of 


war, 


The Spanish fleet bad been put. 


under the command of a French officer, } 
and the whole resources of the kingdom | 


of Spain seemed about to be added to the 
means of Buonaparté, before war was de- 
clared by this country. In 1812, Austria 
had furnished Buonaparté with a force of 
thirty thousand men to act against Russia; 
but this had not been viewed by the latter 
power as a just ground of war, Anstria 
having been bound by a treaty of alliance 
to supply the force which she then brought 
forward, and not having exceeded the 
quota she had engaged to furnish. Eng- 
Jand, by a treaty longago concluded and no- 
tified to parliament, stands bound to suc- 
cour Sicily. We fulfil this engagement by 
giving part, and only a part, of that sub- 
sidy which she formerly received. If we 
did no more than this in opposition to the 
interests of Naples, the government of 
Murat could have no reason to complain. 
This statement he thought would be satis- 
factory, even if the information of the 
hon. gentleman were admitted to be cor- 
rect: it must be clear, that government 
in this instance had done nothing wrong. 
But he could not refrain from observing, 
that it was found very inconvenient to 
have these subjects so repeatedly brought 
forward in this way. At present, his Ma- 
jJesty’s ministers could not with propriety 
enter upon that explanation which they 
could wish to give; but when the proper 
time arrived, he doubted not it would be 
in their power to offer a triumphant justi- 
fication, On the subject of the adjourn- 
ment, he had to ofler a few words. ‘The 
state of the public business was such, that 
he thought they might shortly separate. 
The adjournment might be moved some 
day inthe next week, in case the bills 
should then have been passed by the 
House of Lords; the period at which they 
should again assemble was open to con- 
sideration. It was the wish of ministers 
that they should meet sufliciently early to 
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give due consideration to those great ques- 
tions which must be brought forward 
With respect to the 
property-tax, he had to observe, that the 
notices recently issued by the commis- 
sioners would have been at once expiained 
to the hon. gentleman, if he had turned to 
The right hon. gentleman then 
read the words of the Act, and staied, that 
from the year 1806 it had been judged 
expedient, in order to avoid the trouble 
and inconvenience of making a new as- 
sessment every year, to assess the pro- 
perty-tax for two years from time to time; 
but the assessment would not be acted 
upon, though the amount of the charge 
were made out for a year beyond the 
period at which the Act was expected to 
expire. This stated, the notices recently 
sent round, he hoped, would create no 
alarm, 

Mr. Ponsonby thought he had never 
heard a more unsatisfactory explanation 
of any thing, than the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down, had given of 
the situation in which this country stood 
with respect to Sicily and Naples. He 
had said, “ You may be at peace with 
two belligerents, and assist one of them 
in consequence of a treaty of alliance, 
otfensive and defensive, to a certain ex- 
tent, without giving offence to the other.” 
He had quoted as instances of this, the 
conduct of England with respect to Spain, 
at the commencement of the late war, and 
that of Russia with respect to Austria, in 
1812. The right hon. gentleman might 
have brought forward a hundred other 
cases of a similar nature, but these would 
have been nothing to the point in ques- 
tion. For what was the real state of the 
case? Austria had concluded a treaty 
with Naples, in which she guaranteed the 
possession of that kingdom to Murat. 
Sicily was at war with him, and king 
Ferdinand declared that he would force 
Naples to submit to him. In pursuance 
of this resolution, he commenced hostili- 
ties against Joachim; and we furnished 
him with a subsidy, to enable him to de- 
throne the monarch, whose throne we had 
guaranteed. We thus agreed to support 
one king, and then paid another to de- 
throne him. He had said on a former 
evening, that if we were bound, under all 
circumstances, to subsidise Naples while 
at war, we might at last have to pay her 
for fighting against our allies; but he had 
not thought it possible we could carry our 
folly so far as to pay her for fighiing 
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against ourselves. This, however, acting 
on our present plan, we should do, Con- 
tinuing to subsidise Sicily while at war, 
should Ferdinand appear on the point of 
accomplishing that which it was ye 
avowed intention to efiect, England, 

the guarantee of the throne of a 
would be bound to interpose by force, to 
restrain that hostility which her treasure 
supported. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, he would neither admit nor deny 
the facts which had been stated. After 
hearing this, he (Mr. Ponsonby) must as- 
sume they were admitted; for the most 
cautious minister he had ever seen in that 
House, (he must own he had never known 
@ minister more cautious than the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, more guarded 
against answering questions, more careful 
not to commit himself by giving infor- 
mations)—he would repeat it, the most 
cautious minister he had ever seen in that 
House would not have heard such facts 
asserted without denying them, if it was 
in his power todo so. Nothing could be 
more absurd than to guarantee the throne 
of Naples to Murat, and then subsidise the 
king of Sicily to dethrone him; to give 
him half the subsidy he had formerly re- 
ceived ; to put the king on half pay, that 
he might make war on the sovereign we 
had undertaken to support in his kingdom, 
This arrangement appeared to him to be 
the perfection of human absurdity. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, he 
had no doubt that wlien the proper time 
arrived, ministers would be able to offer a 
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most triumphant justification of their cone | 


duct. He hoped they would 
do this; he hoped they would, not from 
any great concern that he felt on their 
account, but hecause he considered the 


be able to | 
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trusted they would meet with an ignomi- 
nious condemnation. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that he considered 
that as praise which had been uttered as 
censure, namely, that the present minis- 
ters Were most cautious not to make un- 
necessary disclosures. The situation of 
public affairs was not at all different, now 
that the political arrangements were 
making in Congress, at Vienna, from 
what they had been when the measures 
were taking for a pacification in the heart 
of France. Tie House, and the gentle- 
men opposite him, had then most pro- 
perly reposed confidence in bis Majesty’s 
ministers ; and it was plain that no nego- 
ciations could, with honour or advantage, 
be carried on, if they were subject to 
partial examinations in detail, by ques 
tions put across the table, It was on this 
general ground, and not from any peculiar 
circumstances, that answers were refused 
to questions which had been put. The 
circumstances in which he louse were 
placed were well known: the noble lord 
employed in the negociation had been 
appointed with the approbation of every 
one, and especially of the gentlemen op- 
posite him, both to negociate in France 
and to assist at the Cougress. ‘The time 
would come, when ail things respecting 
which questions were eat present impro- 


perly asked, would be explained ; and it 
would then appear, that all due efforts 
had been made; and t! ia if this country 


I that it could have 
ceed aa to the extent of 
influence on the conti- 


was not successful in 
wisbed, 
its just 


it had su 


sare of 


nental arrancvements. in answer to what 
; ' aid ‘secneeting binw Jens: 

had been said respecting king Joachim 
lof Naples, supposing ali had happened 


that had 


cause of England the cause of justice; it | 
i supposed to be tor the purpose of de- 


was her interest that all the powers of 
Evrope should possess what they were 
rightfully entitled to; that things should 
return to the old system, and that that 


| throning the king of 


should be given up onder which France 


had long plundered and outraged her 
weaker neighbours. Whenever the time 
came at which ministers would give the 
promised explanation, whenever the oracle 
should speak, he trusted it would be shewn 
that the rights of every power had been 
aitended to, and then they would be able 
to prove that they had secured the inte- 
rests of this country. This established, 


they might boast a triumphant justifica. 
tion; but if they should not satisfy the 
t this had been their object, he 


House that 





which was 
as well be 


» stated, the war 


carried on by Naples might 


Sicily, asthat carried 
on by the king of Sictly could be said to 
be for the purpose of dethre oning him. 
‘There was no hing in the existing war 
between those two powers different from 
any ordinary war, which it was not con- 
tended would preclude any power at peace 
with one of the belligerents from paying 
subsidy, or even affording a contingent to 
the otber. We had bound ourselves to 
protect one of the powers while at war; 
that the character of the war was changed 
was not a suflicient reason that we should 
withdraw that protection. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had misunderstood ‘him. His ob- 
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ject had been to shew, that the relations 
of this country with Sicily and Naples 
differed much from those cases which had 
been referred to as similar, seeing we 
had specially guaranteed a kingdom to 
Murat, and then subsidised the king of 
Sicily to enable him to take it away. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he had not misunder- 
stood the right hon. gentleman ; what he 
had said in answer to him was, that as the 
king of Naples was probably as well dis- 
posed to take Sicily as the king of Sicily 
was to conquer Naples, the war carried on 
between the two countries did not bear so 
distinct a character as he had seemed in- 
clined to give it. . 

Mr. Lambton said, that there was suffi- 
cient ground for the House to withdraw 
that confidence in ministers, the conti- 
nuance of which the right hon. gentleman 
claimed. ‘There was sufficient reason to 
withdraw it, because their present conduct 
was directly opposite to the measures of 
the last year, because the declarations of 
moderation which attended the triumphant 
march of the allies inthe last year, was 
most different from the acts of rapine and 
aggression of the club of confederated 
monarchs at Vienna; who appeared to 
have met, not to watch over the interests 
of Europe, but as contemmners of public 
faith and justice, es the spoliators of 
Saxony, and the oppressors of Norway. 
The government had becn eccessaries to 
the acts of injustice comoanitted 5 and after 
these acts had been committed, It was too 
much that mis Majesty’s tengue-tied mi- 
nisters should be sheliered under parlia- 
mentary confidence. Tle should require 
rome reasois before he voted the supplies 
dviaanded, besides the assertion that the 
disposal was in’ able and responsible 
hands, As to their ability he hed some 
doubts, aud the responsibility seemed to 
rest on one righ. bon, head. The waste 
and prodimyality had been com- 
plained of, was not compensated by the 
scanty iaforartion afforded, 

Mr. dfusonersley thought the House 
might well retract the confidence which 
had been granted to ministers, from the 
facts which were generally known. There 
was matter enough io arraign them, with- 
out wailing the issue of the negociation. 
He was not pleased to find fault with the 
administration; but in the conduct of the 
ministers with respect to Naples, in their 
thus abandoning the declarations which 
had been made to our old ally, when 
with bim alone we had stemmed the tor- 
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rent of French power, there was a suffix 
cient ground for censure, and he would 
willingly concur in a vote of disapproba- 
tion on their conduct. 

Mr. Horner said, there was a great deal 
of truth in the observations which bad 
been made by the hon. gentleman who 
had preceded him, that we had a right, 
even now, to expect some explanations ; 
nor would any one who had attended to 
the proceedings of similar Congresses say, 
that if they were not finally settled within 
such a period, all explanation of the state of 
our foreign relations should be till then de- 
ferred ; and if the present Congress was to 
last as long as those which bad been held 
at Munster and elsewhere, and we were to 
give, in the mean time, large sums to 
foreigu powers—a half million to this 
power for a fleet, and so much to another 
as a subsidy ; .t would be convenient to 
the foreign powers to receive these sums, 
and to the ministers to get them voted, 
without any statement. As to the pre- 
tence which had been made for giving no 
answers with regard to Poland and Saxony, 
it did not at all apply to the treaty with 
king Joachim. That was past; the ques- 
tion was not, whether such a thing was to 
take place, but, aye or no, whether it bad 
already happened? Aye or no, whether 
we were not actilig contrary to it? Thi 
was a subject, therefore, on which the 
House had a right to demand information, 
not only as it regarded the subsidy, bat 
the honour and faith of the crown in its 
foreign relations, which should ever be 
dear to the House. Inthe course of the 
present evening, the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated, that 
he did neither admit nor deny the exist- 
ence of our engagements wiih king 
Joachim. A singular variation from his 
declaration on a former evening, when 
he had said that he was a stranger to it! 
An expression equivalent to a denial, when 
proceeding trom a responsible minister of 
the crown in the House of Commons; for 
it could not be supposed that that minister 
would be ignorant of such engagements 
six or seven months after the time when 
they were said to have been concluded. 
The House, he hoped, would bear in mind 
the conduct of the minister of the crown 
with respect to these engagements—that 
he had first denied their existence, and 
that his second statement was, that he 
neither admitted nor denied them, It was 
too late at present to bring forward such 


an evasion; they had already voted the 
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subsidy. It was said, that we had en- 
gaged to pay a subsidy to Sicily while she 
continued at war. Now, to put an ex- 
travagant supposition, but which the rea- 
soning of the gentlemen opposite seemed 
to justify, if Sicily were to make war upon 
ourselves, were we to continue the subsidy 
to her? A treaty of subsidy, like any 
other engagement, was to be construed 
according to its spirit and meaning, taking 
into account the circumstances of the case, 
and the situation of the country. But two 
cases had been brought forward as parallel, 
the conduct of this country towards Spain 
after the breaking out of the late war with 
France, and the situation of Austria to- 
wards Russia in 1812. In both these 
cases, which were most properly lumped 
together, the question was, whether one 
power had given another a_ suflicient 
ground of war, by a pecuniary aid to its 
adversary in one case, and of a contingent 
in another. It was absurd to compare 
those cases with our present engagements 
towards Naples and Sicily. In both those 
cases the question was one of expediency 
merely. In the one, whether we should 
engage Spain in a contest out of which it 
was our interest to keep her as long as 
possible, although we perceived that the 
government of the Prince of Peace was 
merely a lieutenancy under Buonaparte ; 
and in the other, Russia was most anxious 
to keep Austria neutral at any price, 
looking forward to that accession of her 
power, which ultimately took place. In 
neither of those cases was any engage- 
ment of honour in questionexpediency 
was the only point to be considered. In 
the present instance, we bad guaranteed 
to the king of Naples the territory of 
Naples, with an addition even of territory, 
which would explain his present move- 
ments on the shores of the Adriatic, in the 
march of Ancona and the duchy of Ro- 
magna. We had not pledged our honour 
to Lim on this subject gratuitously, but we 
had value received for our stipulation. 
We had not rushed into-the arms of 
Joachim Napoleon, from any wish to se- 
cure those persons who had been raised 
on the ruins of the ancient dynasties, but 
because he had assisted us to overthrow 
the power which had raised him. We 
had received his co-operation in Italy, 
without which the movements of the allies, 
as well on the Rhine as in Italy, would 
have been embarrassed. Even at the time 
when lord Castlereagh gave instructions 
to lord William Bentinck to conclude the 
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engagement with Joachim, the co-opera- 
tion of that monarch was, he understood, 
necessary, to render the position of count 
Bellegarde, on the Mincio, secure. The 
state of our engagements with Joachim 
was this:—In April last, a treaty was 
concluded between Austria, which was 
presented to lord Castlereagh, for his con- 
currence. That noble lord returned that 
treaty with alterations in his own hand- 
writing, which secured an indemnity to 
the king of Sicily for Naples, which ter- 
ritory was left to king Joachim, pro- 
vided king Joachim should withdraw his 
claims upon Sicily. ‘The treaty, thus 
altered, was agreed to by Naples; and 
lord Castlereagh, at Dijon or Chatillon, 
signified his concurrence in it, and stated, 
that the only reason why he did not for- 
mally accede, arose from motives of deli- 
cacy to the king of Sicily ; but that, on 
his faith and that of England, he pledged 
himself that that treaty should be acceded 
to, and a peace, if possible, negociated, 
part passi, between the king of Sicily and 
Murat. The noble lord did not rest 
there, but instructed lord William Bentinck 
to give the same assurance in writing 
which he had given verbally 5 and in 
consequence of the strange proclamation 
at Leghorn, he wrote a dispaich to remove 
the posibility of doubt; to instruct lord 
William Bentinck to disavow that procla- 
mation to the Neapolitan minister; to 
assure him again, that Great Britain would 
accede to the treaty with Austria; and that, 
if Ferdinand would not accept an indem- 
nity for Naples, Great Britain would not 
only desert him, but would support Na- 
ples against him. And so strong was the 
feeling in Italy on this subject, that the 
queen of Naples, the sister of Buonaparté, 
made a declaration (which as coming from 
her was rather curious), that she would 
rather confide in a declaration of a British 
general, than a solemn treaty signed and 
sealed with any other power. Such was 
the statement, which had neither been 
admitted nor denied: and if it was true, 
he would put it to the House, whether it 
was not a violation of honour and good 
faith, to send money to Sicily, to enable 
her to recover that territory which we had 
guaranteed to another power ? 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, he perfectly 
concurred in the opinion of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) that the cause 
of honour and justice formed the true 
interest of England; and he flattered 
himself that, whenever the proper oppor- 
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tunity arrived for the House to be put in 
possession of, and to examine into the 
whole conduct of his Majesty’s ministers 
in these negociations, it would be found 
that they had, in every instance, advocated 
the cause of truth and justice ; that when- 
ever they had the power they had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining that cause; and 
that whenever they had failed, it was not 
for want of the exertions of our negocia- 
tors abroad, or of proper instructions from 
the government at home. When this sub- 
ject was under discussion on a former 
night, be had stated his sentiments to the 
House ; and, notwithstanding all he had 
heard to-night, he was not in the least 
shaken in the opinion which he had be- 
fore expressed, viz. that the ministers of 
this country would be guilty of a gross 
dereliction of their duty if they were, in 
answer to the reiterated questions of the 
gentlemen on the other side, to give to 
the House and to the country imperfect 
information, and they could give no other. 
If, because gentlemen tried to throw ridi- 
cule upon them for not answering ques- 
tions, which ought not, under the present 
circumstances, to be answered ; or for not 
explaining that which ought not to be 
explained, they were induced to depart 
from that line of conduct which their 
duty presented to them, they would shew 
themselves to be unfit for the situations 
they held, and unworthy of the confidence 
ofthe country. ‘The bon. gentleman who 
spoke first, had, in his opinion, treated the 
noble lord, who was now absent, rather 
hardiy: be hod distinctly approved of his 
appointment, both on a former, and on 
the present occasion, to negociate for the 
interests of this country abroad, and had 
expressed an opinion, in which the whole 
House concurred, that a more proper per- 
son could not have been selected But 
scarcely had the hon. gentleman finished 
his panegyric upon the noble lord, before 
he went into an attack upon the whole of 
the proceedings in which he was engaged, 
and had called upon ministers to give an 
explanation upon almost every point in 
Negociation upon subjects now in progress, 
not one of which was finally closed. The 
hon. gentleman had thought proper to 
state, what he was pleased to call the opi- 
nions of the emperor Alexander (upon 
what authority he knew not) respecting 
the independence of Poland ; and had 
added, that the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
had opposed those opinions. It was im- 
possible to use stronger language than 
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that which the hon. gentleman had ap- 
plied to this supposed conduct of the no- 
ble lord. Was it fair—was it just—was 
it candid, without a single document be- 
fore the House, without even the know- 
ledge that the Congress had met, thus to 
arraign the whole conduct of that noble 
lord, upon a subject about which he would 
venture to say that hon. gentleman did 
not know a single tittle? It .was im- 
possible to conceive any thing more 
unfair than thus to throw out censures, 
when there was no information be- 
fore the House, and when the hon. gen- 
tleman knew that ministers were pre- 
cluded by their duty from giving an an- 
swer, If he wanted any additional reason 
to confirm his opinion of the propriety of 
the conduct of ministers in refusing to 
answer these questions, the gentleme2 on 
the other side had furnished him witk:. it. 
In what a situation would the country ve, 
if ministers were bound to answer, pend- 
ing the negociation, questions whick only 
tended to inflame and mislead the public 
mind. That was not, be dared say, the 
intention of those gentlemen; but that 
must be the inevitable result. The hon. 
gentleman had attacked the noble lord 
upon the subject of Saxony, taking it for 
granted, that the whole affair respecting 
that country was settled; founding his 
knowledge upon what he had seen in 
pamphlets and newspapers, without a sin- 
gle document before him or the House, 
and knowing that ministers could not now 
produce any, or reason upon, or even hint 
at, any of which they might be in posses- 
sion. Gentlemen were very anxious to 
obtain information respecting Sicily. Upon 
the subject of a subsidy, the House un- 
doubtedly had a right to demand informa- 
tion; but the principle upon which that 
subsidy was granted, had been fully and 
distinctly explained; and he must say, 
with all deference to the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Horner), for whose talents 
he entertained the highest respect, that 
his speech furnished the strongest reasons 
for not giving any further explanation 
respecting Sicily and Naples, until the ar- 
rangements were settled ; aye, and until 
the noble lord was pressed to explain the 
whole transaction. ‘That hon. and learned 
gentleman had taken rather a different 
view of the subject from some of his 
friends; for the tendency of his speech 
was to shew how high the character of 
the British negociator stood upon the 
continent. It was reported, that there 
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were agents from the reigning king of 
Naples at present in this country. Whe- 
ther any of the information upon which 
these questions were founded was derived 
from them, he did not know; it was sufli- 
cient for him, that the hon, and learned 
gentleman approved of the conduct of the 
noble lord as far as it had gone in that 
transaction, and that be must admit that 
it was not yet concluded. The hon, and 
learned gentleman had stated, that a 
treaty had been concluded between Aus- 
tria and Naples, and that we had given 
our sanction to it; and the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman approved of that measure : 
and was there any thing in that conduct, 
supposing the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s statement were correct, inconsistent 
with our keeping our faith to an old ally ; 





and if we could not restore him to his | 


former dominions in Naples, at least to 
obtain him an indemnity, and to secure 
him in Sicily ? That a proper opportunity 
would arrive, and arrive soon, when all 
these points might be fully explained and 
investigated, he assured the gentlemen on 


the other side, he was quite as anxious as | 
but unul that | 


they could possibly be; 
time arrived, he was convinced that mi- 
nisters would betray their duty if they de- 
parted fiom the line of conduct they had 
adopted. 


Those gentlemen had at pre- | 





sent a great advantage over ministers; | 


they might come down to that House and 
propose questions derived from the agents 
of the reigning king of Naples, or from 
pamphlets, or from newspapers, or from 
any other source from which they could 
collect it. j 
no duties attached to 


them (except as 


members of parliament, which be was | 


willing to allow they ably and honestly 
performed) ; but no duties which prevent- 
ed the: from making any disclosure which 
would enable them to make a successful 
hit at their opponents, when they knew 
their opponents could not in dvty answer 
them. He should not now trouble the 
House any lenger; he trusted he had sa- 


tisfied the gentlemen opposite to hin ;’ 


[Sir John Newport and other gentlemen 
called out, hear, hear!] he was sure he 
had satisfied the right hon. baronet, that 
nothing could be move injurious to,the in- 
terests of the country, than to give the in- 
formation required, while the negociation 
was actually pending. 

Mr. Whitbread explained, that he had 
not asserted that he knew such and such 
conferences had passed between lord Cas- 


They had no respon ibility, | 


' detached 
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tlereagh and the emperor of Russia, but 
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that he had been so informed. As to the 
agents of Murat in this country, he begged 
to say, that he knew nothing of them; but 
supposed that such agents might be here, 
since agents of all the great powers had 
been at Murat’s head-quarters, among 
others, lord William Bentinck.* 





* The pamphlet circulated on the con- 
tinent, and alluded to by Mr. Whitbread, 
in the course of the discussions relative to 
the engagements entered into by this 
country with Joachim, king of Naples, 
consists of two parts; the one intituled, 
«* Observations sur un Ecrit, intitulé, « Les 
Bourbons de Naples;’ ” the other, « Re- 
flexions d’un Napolitain.” ‘The follow- 
ing is the passage which relates to the 
conyention with England :— 


“ Retations of King Joachim with 
England. 


« England, of ail the coalesced powers, 
is that whom the most sacred engagements 
bind to the cause of king Joachim, pre- 
cisely because between the two powers 
there have been fewer formal stipulations ; 
the most important resolutions having 
been taken between them, solely under 
the guarantee of good faith and honour, 

“Tt is, in effect, upon the word of the 
English ministers, that king Joachim 
himself from the alliance of 
France to join the coalition; upon their 
vord that he commenced and pursued the 
war; upon their word that he gave up his 


, conquests: it might almost be said, that 


he rendered them at one moment, the 
arbiters of his power, the depositaries of 
his crown. ‘The history of politics, un- 
questionably, does not present any example 
of so noble a homage paid to the character 
of a great nation, and of so honourable a 
testimony of confidence in the prubiy of 
1S tniuasters. 

‘* From his accession to the throne, the 
king of Naples felt how important an 
alliance with England was to the interests 
of his kingdom ; and when he was invited 
to join the coalition, he declared in the 
most formal terms to Austria, that he 
never could resolve to carry his arms out 
of his ewn states, nor take an active part 
in the war against France, unless he had 
a treaty of peace and aliiance with Eng- 
land. 

« The views of the king on this point 
were perfectly conformable to those of 
Austria and the whole coalition. A treaty 
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SirJ, Newport remarked, that the answer 
to the questions which had been put, as 
wel! to what had been done, as to what was 


intended, had been most unsatisfaciory. | 


between England and Naples rendered 
disposable against the common enemy, not 
only the whole force of king Joachim, 
but all the force which the English had 
in Sicily. When Austria, therefore, sent 
a plenipotentiary to Naples, she declared 
through him that England acceded to the 
proposed treaty of alliance, and that lord 
Aberdeen was provided with full powers 
for that purpose. This declaration was 
confirmed by the exhibition of a letter 
from the English minister, by which lord 
Bentinck was enjoined to conclude with 
the kingdom of Naples a convention which 
put an end to hostilities between the two 
states. This convention took place: it 
was not a simple armistice, it was the 
establishment of the most perfect state of 
peace. All the relations of commerce 
were authorized, and every favour gua- 
ranteed to them. It was declared that all 
the ports should be open to the flags of 
the two nations, which implied the posi- 


tive acknowledgment of the Neapolitan | 


flax; in short, the convention was so well 
considered by the contracting parties, as 
being to have the effect of a treaty of 
alliance, though it had net the form, that 
they immediately set about forming the 


plan of a campaign, in which the Austrian, | 


English, and Neapolitan troops were to 
act simultaneously. 


ry . . H 
«The king opened the campaign—he | 


had arrived at Bologna, where he was to 
receive the ratification of the treaty with 
Austria, when, by a from Basle, 
he learned that modifications in the treaty 
were proposed. . 

‘‘ Tis surprise at first was extreme, and 
must have been so, since the treaty had 
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| The right hon. gentleman (Mr. W. Pole), 
whose versatile talents had been exerted 
|in every department, political, financial, 
naval, and military, had at last subsided 





previously signed. ‘The most important 
of them related to the compensation which 
might be due to the king of Sicily for the 
loss of the kingdom of Naples. The pro- 
positions made on this subject delighted 
the heart of the king—they were to him 
a new proof of the noble integrity of the 
British government: he accepted them ; 
he sent his thanks to lord Castlereagh for 
them, and caused him to be told, that upon 
the word of a British minister he was 
going to act with as much confidence as 
if he held in his hands the most authentic 
treaty. 

« Notwithstanding this assurance, it 
appears that England did not think it 
right to leave the king without a formal 
guarantee. It issaid, and we have reason 
to believe with perfect truth, that lord 
W. Bentinck, having repaired to the 
king’s head-quarters at Bologna, about the 
end of March or the beginning of April, 
| declared that the English government 
fully adhered to the treaty concluded 
between the emperor of Austria and the 
king of Naples, and that it assented to all 
the advantages stipulated in favour of the 
| king, under the same condition as that 
contracted with Austria, viz. the active and 
immediate co-operation of the Neapolitan 
,army. Itis even added, that this declara- 
tion, which perfectly accorded with what 
had been verbally said by lerd Castle- 
_reagh, was confirmed by the communica- 
| tion cf various dispatches from that minis- 
ter, which had for object the accomplishs 
ment of the promises made to the king. 
| «© However, the events of the war 
(pressed; the king fought; English troops 


| 
| 
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comboted valiantly under his orders with 
t 


been stipulated ou the terms previousty |}the Neapolitan troops, Was not this the 
approved of by the Austrian yovernment; | mot decisive seal of a solemn alliance ? 


but he soon recognized in the prdposition | 


made to him, a new prool of the | 
attached by the Austrian cabinet to the 
rendering the accession of Fugland 
Certain and more solemn. 
“ In effect, it is not the Austrian minis- 
try who have conceived i 
proposed modifications ; it is the ministr 
of England; and the king was assure 
that if they were admiticd, the treaty might 
be regarded as common with Gres 
tain. The modifications made no 


¥ 
tion in the substance of the sti 
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the icgea of the | 


| Could there exist an alliance more sacred 
it which resulted from dangers 
braved, from blood shed, from glory 
facquired, for a common cause, on the 
sae fiefds of battle ? 

« Afver such words, after such writings, 
after such facts, the least uncertainty as 
| to the dispositions of England respecting 
king Joachim, would be an injury to the 
English character. The more the king 
has given himself up to the confidence 
which this character inspired in him, the 
fmore he ought to reckon on the support 
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into a situation, in which, as there was a 
great lack of official duties, he had taken 
on him to direct the cabinet into which 
he had been admitted, and to issue his 
oracular declarations in a style similar to 
that in which he conveyed so authorita- 
tively the will of the Irish government,— 
* Ego et Rex meus,’—* I and the lord lieu- 
tenant.’ The right hon. gentleman who 
was so well known for this vehement 
declamation and exaggerated assumption 
of consequence, had dictated to the minis- 
ters under his tutelage and auspices, a line 
of proceeding against which the House 
should manifest its most marked displea- 
sure. The practice of answering questions 
had been discontinued. Not the slightest 
ground had been stated for demanding the 
money of their constituents, which they 
were imperatively called on to vote. For 
the Sicilian subsidy, the reasons which 
had been stated were such as he had never 
before heard adduced ; and as to the other 
estimates, it would be a dereliction of all 
principle to vote the money first and enter 
into the reasons afterwards. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
« That 15,0001. be granted to his Majesty, 
to enable his Majesty to grant relief to 
such of the suffering clergy and laity of 
France, Toulonese, and Corsican emi- 
grants, St. Domingo sufferers, and Dutch 
naval officers, who may heretofore have 
received allowances from his Majesty, and 





of a nation, and of a government, who 
know how to appreciate all that is great, 
sincere, and generous. 

“ England has derived many valuable 
advantages from her alliance with Naples, 
independently of those which are common 
to her with the rest of the coalesced 
powers ; it was this state of alliance which 
permitted her to withdraw her troops from 
Sicily, to bring them upon the theatre of 
war in Italy, to employ them in conquer- 
ing the state of Genoa, and afterwards to 
send them to fight in America. 

“We do not speak of the advantages 
which this alliance still promises to Great 
Britain; we do not mean to place the 
calculations of interest by the side of the 
laws of honour; it is honour which com- 


mands the English ministry to accomplish 


all their promises, and to fulfil all the 
expectations which were given to the king. 
Honour never speaks in vain to hearts 
truly English!” 
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who may not have been enabled to re- 
turn to their own countries in the course 
of the present year ; or who, from services 
performed, or losses sustained in the Bri- 
tish service, may have special claims 
upon his Majesty’s justice or liberality ; 
and that the said sum be issued and paid 
without any fee or other deduction what- 
soever.” 

Mr. Whitbread expressed a wish that 
some explanation should be given to the 
House, how it happened that after the re- 
storation of the Bourbon family to the 
throne of France, such a grant as that 
proposed should now be deemed neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought it rather astonish- 
ing, that when so many ancient govern- 
ments had been re-established, such claims 
should still be made on British liberality, 
and the House be called upon to vote 
money for the relicf of the subjects of 
other powers. If those claims were on 
our justice, the case would be different; but 
if they were merely on our liberality, be 
saw no reason why they should be acceded 
to. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was disposed to give every explanation in 
his power. In the course of the last ses- 
sion he had mentioned to the House the 
arrangement that had been made with the 
foreign refugees. The Treasury had pro- 
posed to those who were mere eleemosy nary 
pensioners, that they should receive an 
advance of their allowance to the close of 
the current year, with the liberty of re- 
turning to their country, and should give 
up all future claims on British support, 
To a few, who from circumstances of in- 
firmity, extreme old age, or other dis- 
ability, might find it impossible to leave 
this country immediately, it might be ne- 
cessary to give some further temporary 
assistance ; on which subject his Majesty’s 
government was in communication with 
the government of France. To consider 
those who had taken military service in 
this country, or who, under the faith of 
the proclamation of our commander, had 
joined the British standard abroad, in the 
lightof eleemosynary pensioners, would not 
have been consistent, not only with libe- 
rality, but with justice. It was, there- 
fore, proposed to them, either to confirm 
their annual allowances, or to advance 
them sums proportionate to these, but on 
no occasion exceeding three years pur- 
chase, with which they might either re- 
turn to their country, or settle in any other 
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manner they pleased, so as in future to 
live independent of our assistance. The 
present vote embraced at once the allow- 
ances that were continued and the money 
paid in advance, as compensation for those 
that were given up. Out of the 15,0001. 
not less than 8 or 9,000/. were for com- 
pensation-money to those who had ac- 
cepted the arrangement proposed. The 
rest was for those persons whom the state 
of their affairs did not yet permit to re- 
turn home, and to whom the country 
would not certainly refuse a temporary 
shelter. Our conduct throughout had 
certainly given an example of liberality 
to other nations. In aland governed by 
a legislative body, like this, it was an 
honourable fact, that no man of any party 
had ever arraigned the liberality displayed 
. towards the refugees who sought our pro- 
tection. All had paid due respect to mis- 
fortune; none had violated its secrecy. 
Now that our efforts had been crowned by 
success, and the House of Bourbon had 
been restored to the throne, from this 
time, whatever expense should be incurred 
on this head would be fully accounted for. 
He once more stated, that only part of 
the present vote should be continued for 
some time longer to those who had ob- 
tained their allowance for services per- 
formed, or to whom, in a few instances, as 
they were not able to go home, their pen- 
sions had been confirmed. In no cases, 
he trusted, the House would feel, was re- 
gularity of payment more essential than in 
this, as the individuals dependent on this 
assistance would be exposed tothe greatest 
inconvenience if they did not receive their 
pension at the time appointed. The sum 
voted for this purpose Jast year amounted 
to 150,000/. It was, as yet, impossible 
to ascertain the total of that which would 
be wanted for the current year; but he 
hoped that the sum he now proposed 
would be sufficient for the greater part, as 
what had been paid as compensation- 
money would, of course, not recur again, 

Mr. Ponsonby was glad to hear that the 
House would not be again applied to for 
that part of the allowances which had 
been exchanged for compensation-money. 
The explanation given on that head was sa- 
tisfactory. He would now refer to a vote of 
the French legislature to repay all sums of 
money advanced to, and all debts incurred 
by the French monarch during his resi- 
dence in this country, as being unworthy 
of the French nation not to repay such 
obligations, and to suffer their king, when 
( VOL. XXIX. ) 
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mounting his throne, to remain a debtor 
to another power. He wished to know 
whether any communication had been 
made to ministers respecting that volun- 
tary re-payment of the king of France’s 
debts, as, whenever it should take place, 
the sum thus received would constitute 
the fund most proper to draw upon for 
the assistance of the persons who still 
wanted it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no official knowledge on this subject ; 
although he had seen, from the same 
sources as the right hon. gentleman, that 
something of the sort was intended by the 
legislature of France. Till, however, such 
a re-payment took place, and it could not 
be expected to be immediate, such a de- 
sign on the part of France could hardly 
preclude the necessity of continuing the 
pensions to the different sufferers. 

Mr. Ponsonby allowed, that he was not 
himself very sanguine as to this proposed 
re- payment, 

Mr. C. Grant stated, that some of the 
emigrants who remained were men of an- 
cient families, who had lost their property 
abroad, and whose age and _ infirmities 
rendered them unable to go to foreign 
countries. He was sure if the House was 
aware of the nature of the claims which. 
existed upon the country under this head, 
that they would not object to the vote 
proposed. 

Mr. Whitbread professed himself satis- 
fied with the explanation of the right hon. 
gentleman. He was not so indelicate as 
to require a disclosure of the names of 
those emigrants who had been relieved by 
votes of this nature; but he thought that 
a list should be kept by government, in 
case it should ever be wanted. With re- 
gard to the question of his right hon. 
friend respecting the re-payment of this 
country by the royal family of France, it 
appeared that ministers were unable to 
make any answer. ‘They had, confessed- 
ly, no information as to the proceedings 
of the French legislature, but from the 
public newspapers. The information of 
these gentlemen, indeed, seemed lament- 
ably scanty, with respect to every subject 
on which they had been recently ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole observed, that what- 
ever might be the information of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, it did not follow that 
they should answer questions likely to in- 
terfere with the public interest. - 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that ministers 

(2N) 
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had lately received not only an accession 
of vivacity, but of prudence also; and it 
appeared that in future it was proposed to 
cloak their ignorance under the shelter 
of discretion. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that in some 
cases, at least, it was justifiable not to an- 
swer questions. ‘We will not,’ added 
the right hon, gentleman, ‘ answer ques- 
tions, where we cannot do so without in- 
convenience to the public service.’ 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should know 
how to distinguish between the ¢ will’ and 
the ‘ can’ of the right hon. gentleman. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


Sir James Durr.] Mr. Whitbread was 
desirous of knowing when the right hon. 
gentleman proposed to lay before the 
House the papers relative to the Spaniards 
arrested at Gibraltar, and also whether any 
steps had yet been taken towards an in- 
quiry into the conduct of sir James Duff? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he should present the papers alluded 
to, when next he should have the honour 
of appearing in the House. As to the 
alleged conduct of sir James Duff, he 
had not yet any information to furnish. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he did not ask him 
for information, but whether an inquiry 
had yet been instituted; and upon this 
point he hoped that no time would be lost. 

Mr. Tierney expressed a hope that the 
account respecting the droits of Admiralty 
would be printed before the next meeting 
of parliament, and took occasion to ask 
from what fund the sum had been ad- 
vanced to the king of France before his 
departure from this country, to defray the 
expenses of his journey ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended, that the advance was made from 
the same source as that which supplied 
other public purposes. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that this advance 
was considerable ; and it was to be hoped 
that it would be repaid, as the French 
government made such a flourish about 
the discharge of the king’s debts. 

Mr. Ponsonby inquired from what par- 
ticular fund this advance was defrayed ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
swered, from. the vote of credit. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that this ad- 
vance was made eight weeks before the 
vote of credit was granted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
gentlemen acquainted with public busi- 
ness must be aware, that an advance was 
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often made from any fund that could 
afford it, to answer a particular public 
purpose, and that such advance was after- 
wards made good from the vote of credit. 











HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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STaTE OF AFFAIRS ON THE CONTINENT. ] 
On the third reading of the Exchequer 
bills Bill, 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, that 
though he should permit the Money Bills 
to pass through the House without ob- 
servation, he desired that this conduct 
might not be construed into any appro- 
bation, on his part, of the purposes for 
which these monies had been, or were in- 
tended to be applied. That his senti- 
ments were very different, indeed, would _ 
sufficiently appear from the motion of — 
which he was then about to give their 
lordships notice. He deeply lamented 
that a subject of such infinite importance 
should have fallen into such unequal 
hands as his, and he had therefore re- 
frained from taking the subject up till the 
very last moment, in the hope that it 
might have had the advantage of that 
talent and authority, from which it would 
have derived additional weight. The 
noble earl (of Liverpool) having, however, 
given him reason to understand, that 
Thursday next was likely to be the last 
sitting day of the House before the recess, 
no alternative was left him but to un- 
dertake thatduty himself, for the discharge 
of which he thought the circumstances 
under which we were placed imperatively 
called. Selecting, therefore, the latest 
possible day, for the purpose of giving to 
every noble lord who might feel with him 
the great and pressing importance of the 
subject, a full opportunity to appear in 
his place at the discussion of it, he ac- 
cordingly should give notice, that he 
should on Thursday next call their lord- 
ships attention to the necessity of some 
prompt proceeding on the part of that 
House, declaratory of their lordships just 
abhorrence of that system of spoliation 
and aggrandizement, which appeared to 
form almost the avowed basis of all the 
pending negociations at Vienna. He 
moved that the Lords be summoned for 
that day, which was ordered. 
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ington having moved the order of the day, 
for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, upon the 
Bill « to repeal certain parts of an Act of 
the 54th of his present Majesty, for the 
better regulation of the drivers of licensed 
hackney coaches, for explaining and 
amending an Act of the 48th year of his 
present Majesty, relating to hackney 
coaches, and fur authorizing the licensing 
of a limited number of hackney chariots,” 
General Thornton begged permission to 
make a few observations as his reason for 
opposing the further progress of the Bill, 
at present at least, in the form in which 
it now stood. His objection to the Bill 
was, that it repealed the clause respecting 
the delivery of the tickets by the coach. 
man, without making any provision in its 
stead. Now, he was convinced that the 
clause, though proved to be inefficient, 
had nevertheless been productive of very 
beneficial effects to the public. It had | 
caused the coachmen to be frequently 
summoned ; and though they could not be 
convicted on that clause, they had been 
convicted on the provisions of other acts 
of parliament, and fined for their abusive 
language; which had produced a very 
great good to the public, by having ren- 
dered these men a great deal more civil 
than they had ever been known tu be 
heretofore. ‘To oppose the present motion 
might be vain; but as the hon. member 
had intimated his intention to propose 
other measures connected with the regula- 
tion of hackney coaches after the recess, 
he would suggest some alterations. He 
would submit the propriety of requiring 
the number to be painted inside the coach 
as well as on the outside. Persons want- 
ing coaches were frequently obliged to 
get into them in the dark, and they could 
not in such cases see the numbers; but if 
they were placed in a conspicuous place 
inside, there would be frequent opportu- 
nities in passing lamps to see the numbers. 
He would also suggest, that it should be 
required of coachmen to have a card of 
fares fixed inside the coach; and if the 
ticket system should not be abolished, that 
the size of those for 1s, and those for 1s. 6d. 
should be different. He could not but 
hope that the plan of giving tickets would 
yet be continued, if the Bill was not pre- 
cipitated through the House ; at all events, 
he trusted that it would not be persevered 
in till the hon. member should have laid 
before the House the regulations which 
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management of hackney coaches, and 
that after the recess there might be a 
committee of inquiry on the subject. 
The Ticket Act had not only done some 
good in checking the abuse and system of 
extortion that once prevailed to such a 
degree, that decent people, ladies in par- 
ticular, were almost debarred the comfort 
of a hackney coach, if they chanced tobe 
unprotected ; but it had also procured the 
town the benefit at last of arousing the 
commissioners, as might be seen by their 
circular, which had recently appeared in 
the newspapers. They were now really 
beginning to exert themselves; why they 
had not done it before, heaven only knew, 
as they had at least had the power of being 
useful. 

Mr. Lushington had no particular desire 
to press this Bill at the present time, as it 
was his intention to submit some resolu- 
tions, connected with this subject, after 
the recess; and he would therefore move 
that the Bill be committed on Friday, the 
10th of February.—Ordered. 


ComMMITTEE OF Supply — SiciLty — 
NapLes — Saxony—Potand.] On the 
report of the Committee of Supply being 
brought up, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he wished to 
be informed by the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether there 
was any truth in the assertion made by 
the king of Sicily in his speech to his par- 
liament, that England had granted two 
loans to him? This was another proof, 
that all information upon important topics 
was to be derived by parliament through 
any but the proper channel, the ministers 
of the crown. If the account were true, 
it ought to have been mentioned before 
the subsidy to Sicily was voted, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that it was perfectly true, that at a time 
when the Sicilian government was ex- 
tremely pressed for money, this country, 
through its minister lord William Ben- 
tinck, had acceded to a grant of two small 
advances, the whole amount of which was 
abont 150,000/. This loan had taken 
place in the year 1812, and in the year 
following a part of it had been discharged. 
It was, in truth, only an anticipation of 
the subsidy due from this government, 
and annually authorized by parliament, 
and from which the amount of the loans 
would be deducted. He said, he would 
take that opportunity of correcting a mis 
representation which had gone abroad re- 
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specting his answer to a question put to 
him ona former evening. He had been 
erroneously represented as having said, 
from authority, that this government had 
guaranteed the crown of Naples to Murat: 
the truth was, that he put it hypothetically, 
supposing the statement made by the hon. 
gentleman to be true. It had been also 
represented that he had asserted, that 
lord William Bentinck had disavowed the 
intentions of the Sicilian government, with 
regard to the attack upon Naples. With- 
out either affirming or denying the fact, 
all he had done was to endeavour to shew, 
whatever the truth might be, that what 
had been done was not inconsistent with 
the stipulations of this country with the 
government of Naples; and that our minis- 
ter had interfered as early as possible to 
prevent any hostile proceedings. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that as the right 
hon. gentleman had not to-night deemed it 
inexpedient and inconsistent with his pub- 
lic duty to answer one question, he might 
probably have the good fortune to force 
from him a reply to one or two others. 
{t was really very difficult to deal with a 
gentleman who was so careful not to deal 
in matters of fact, but to put every thing 
hypothetically : but he would repeat what 
he had asserted on a former night, relative 
to the engagement entered into by this 
government with the king of Naples, who 
was now no longer dignified by titles of 
royalty, but was called by the right hon. 
gentleman simply, plain Murat, as if in 
anticipation of his destruction. Ferdinand, 
in the address to his parliament, informs 
them of the great benefits his kingdom 
was to derive from England, which could 
be construed into nothing less than that 
this government had agreed to place him 
upon the throne of Naples. Mr. Whit- 
bread said, he hoped that such was not 
the fact, since it would be an engagement 
wholly incompatible with the execution of 
the treaty for which the faith and honour 
of the country was pledged to Joachim 
Murat, king of Naples. It now appeared, 
with regard to Sicily, that the House of 
Commons had been voting asubsidy, which 
was to repay to ourselves a loan we had 
made. Why had not the right hon. gen- 
tleman stated the fact at once to the House, 
in the committee of supply? The whole 
seemed to him a mere pretence, a mere 
juggle on the part of ministers. However 
ignorant the other side of the House might 
be, or pretend to be, they must know 


that the king of Naples had declared that 
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he was at peace with all the world; that 
his ports were open to the shipping of all 
nations, even to that of Sicily; and yet 
Ferdinand was carrying on hostilities under 
the covert protection of this country. 

One of the other questions upon which 
he entreated information, regarded a sub- 
ject already much discussed: he wished 
to know whether there was any truth in the 
further information that had reached this 
country, respecting the unfortunate coun- 
try, whose fate ministers had declared was 
negociating, and not negociated, Saxony. 
The public accounts represented the fate 
of Saxony as irrevocably fixed. Was it 
or was it not the fact? Government could 
not now pretend that they were ignorant, 
after the publication of prince Repnin’s pro- 
clamation, after what was reported to have 
been said by the emperor Alexander, and 
after the absolute delivery of the possession 
of the kingdom to Prussia. It was im- 
possible to contend for an instant that this 
act of robbery had not been perpetrated 
in the very spirit of Buonaparte, but with- 
out his master-hand in the execution. It 
was the duty of the House to reflect upon 
the consequences of such a proceeding. 
If such a system was resolved upon — 
a system directly tending to anarchy, 
trouble, and confusion, who could be bold 
enough to think of the revolutions and 
devastations likely to take place, without 
horror? ‘This country looked for a speedy 
diminution of taxes ; but if the system of 
spoliation at present before our view were 
persisted in, how could she expect to have 
her burthens diminished. Let nobody, 
then, talk of the property tax ceasing in 
the course of the present year: while 
such a system continues, it could never 
cease. The foreign papers represented 
that count Metternich was presiding at the 
head of the cabinet of kings and ministers, 
who were spending their time in a most 
pleasant and sociable manner at Vienna. 
Here, probably, was the origin of the pro- 
ceedings with regard to Saxony. Count 
Metternich, a very communicative, lively 
man, had doubtless at some one of the 
dinners been telling a few of the enter- 
taining stories, with illustrations, of the 
manner in which he and Buonaparté used 
to carve up the continent:—that Buona- 
parté used to divide this kingdom in this 
way, and that kingdom in that way, and 
that he made no bones of freely disposing 
of them to the powers who surrounded 
him. From these lessons the sovereigns 
and their ambassadors seemed to have 
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learnt much of the design, but little of the 
execution, which was generally accom- 
plished by a few master-strokes, to which 
they appeared incompetent. It was not, 
however, to be conceived, that the am- 
bassador of Great Britain would, without 
objection or protest, not only permit these 
infractions of right, but become an acced- 
ing party, and that, too, without deigning 
to give the slightest information to the 
gentlemen on the bench opposite, who 
were cutting such a deplorable figure [a 
laugh]. It was lamentable to reflect how 
the money and the character of the na- 
tion had been squandered. What was to 
be the issue after the period of gestation 
should be passed, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman would be allowed to produce the 
offspring of the labours of the noble lord ? 
But it was very easy for the right hon. 
gentleman to rid himself of all interro- 
gators for the present. The House, it 
seemed, was to be adjourned for a long 
period ; and at the re-assembling of par- 
liament, after every thing had been 
fixed, and all the spoliations had been 
completed, then was the time to put ques- 
tions, and then they were told they would 
be answered. Mr. Whitbread solemnly 
protested against such a proceeding—he 
protested against the robbery of Saxony, 
and lamented that the House had been so 
imprudent as to grant supplies that would 
be devoted to such a purpose. Was the 
conduct now adopted at Vienna con- 
sistent with the declaration of the allies 
before they thought success as near as 
they found it? Did they not rest their 
hope, their every hope, upon acting on 
principles directly in upposition to the 
system of him whom they called the 
tyrant of the continent? And yet, the 
very moment they got power into their 
own hands, they retraced his steps, and in 
such aclumsy manner as to produce a 
twofold injury. [Hear, hear!] Surely 
it was enough to see tyranny supplying 
the place of gratitude in Spain, without 
finding that it had spread to the conti- 
nent, and that Lecocq and Thielman had 
fallen victims to it! 

He begged to remind the right hon. 
gentleman of the rumours that were afloat 
upon another subject of equal magnitude, 
upon which he also requested that he 
would put off his mysterious air of secrecy, 
and give parliament a little intelligence, 
if, indeed, he could communicate any 
thing; for it had happened that he had 
refused to reply to a question, on the 
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ground of inconvenience to the public 
service, when it had afterwards turned 
out that he was in perfect ignorance upon 
the point. The rumours were, that the 
emperor Alexander had strenuously con- 
tended for the independence of Poland, 
and that he had been opposed in his bene- 
volent views by the British minister. 
Nothing official had been inserted in the 
foreign journals upon this grand question, 
and nothing had been publicly done; 
but the people were amused by disputes 
between the minister of the king of Wur- 
temberg and the minister of the new king 
of Hanover, upon a point of etiquette who 
should take precedence, like the ceremo- 
nious ladies of two newly-baked baronets 
at acountry ball. Such were the ridi- 
culous antics played by the ambassadors 
at Vienna, instead of proceeding to dis- 
charge the important duties with which 
they were entrusted. Mr. Whitbread 
hoped to receive an answer upon these 
puints, and if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did so far condescend, it would 
be necessary for him to condescend still 
further, and to shew why he had not an- 
swered them before. We now lived in an 
age when free nations were not to be sold 
and transferred like beasts of burthen; and 
if any attempt of the kind was made, the 
result would be a bloody and revengeful 
war. He repeated, that it was folly to 
talk of repealing the property tax; it 
could never be taken off, if those partitions 
were suflered to take place. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by again adverting 
to the affairs of Poland, and by stating, 
that in every step and in every stage he 
would resist the supply, until some suit- 
able developement of its application was 
satisfactorily laid before the House. (Hear, 
hear! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. In ob- 
serving upon what has fallen from the 
hon. member, | shall take the liberty of 
entering a little into the subjects to which 
he has adverted. Whatever accusations 
he may think proper to bring against me, 
I certainly do not intend to charge him 
with being deficient in his duty ; if enter- 
ing his protest against the proceedings of 
government, whatever they may be, con- 
stitute a part of that duty. I feel no ob- 
jection to give the hon. gentleman infor- 
mation upon one or two points to which 
he has referred. First, with regard to 
Saxony; I believe that the fate of that 
kingdom has not, and cannot have yet 
been decided; because the Congress by 
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which the decision is to be made, has not 
yet met. (Hear!] I cannot, therefore, 
believe that the fate of Saxony is yet 
fixed ; much less do I believe that any 
British minister would be a party to any 
such decision as is supposed to have been 
made [Hear, hear! from all parts of the 
House]. As little do I believe (and the 
hon. gentleman will have reason on some 
future day to recollect my assertion), that 
any British minister will be a party to the 
subjugation of Poland. On these points 
I hope the hon, member is now satisfied ; 
and having replied to his questions, it will 
be unnecessary for me to say any thing 
further. 

Mr. Whitbread. I beg to be allowed to 
say a word or two in explanation. I am 
not at all deranged by the little sarcasm 
of the right hon. gentleman ; for all know- 
ledge is comparative ; and if I know little 
upon these subjects, it is plain that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knows less, 
for undoubtedly I have supplied the 
greater part of his information. My prin- 
cipal object in rising is, that I may dis- 
tinctly understand what he has said. He 
states, that he does not believe that the fate 
of Saxony is decided; (Hear! from Mr. 
Vansittart] and he does not believe it 

ossible that any British minister should 
howe been a party to the surrender of 
Saxony to Prussia, as is stated by the 
documents that have been published. 
[ Hear, hear!] The right hon. gentleman be- 
lieves, that I shall have reason to remember 
what I have said, upon some future day. 
I suppose he means, that on obtaining as- 
sistance after the recess, he intends to in- 
flict upon me a castigation. I hope he 
will have an opportunity of so doing, by 
shewing that a British minister has not 
been a party to the cession of Saxony to 
aforeign power. As to Poland, the right 
hon. gentleman believes that lord Castle- 
reagh never acquiesced in the subjugation 
of that country, and does not think it pos- 
sible that a British minister would ac- 
quiesce in such a proceeding. What, 


then, is the extraordinary situation of | 


ministers? Their leader hopes, and be- 
lieves, and expects every thing—he has 
no certain intelligence, and yet the House 
cannot fail to know what information he 
might have possessed and communicated. 
It is for the House to say, whether it is 
satisfied with these ambiguous hypotheses 
in which he always speaks: but if what 
has been stated were not true, could be 
not disprove it from the very tenor of lord 
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Castlereagh’s letters? Surely he could 
collect whether it were true or false, [I 
ask the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and request that he will give 
me an answer—Has he any information 
on which he can contradict what I have 
stated with regard to Poland, and what I 
hope and believe is true? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 hope 
the hon. gentleman will not misapprehend 
me; though I fear, from what he has 
thrown out, that I did not make myself 
understood. What I said was, that I be- 
lieved the fate of Saxony was not, and 
could not be decided; because, by the 
last accounts, the Congress bad not yet 
met, whose duty it was to decide. There- 
fore I presume that any occupation of 
Saxony that has taken place, can only 
be provisional— merely a military oc- 
cupation of the country, such as was 
before maintained by the Russians, — 
This was all I meant to state with regard 
to Saxony; and the British minister, there- 
fore, was not a party to the transaction. 
As to Poland, what I said was, that [ 
did not believe it would be found that 
a British minister had been the author 
of the subjugation of that country. [Hear, 
bear ! 

Mr. Tierney. Perhaps, Sir, 1 may come 
in for my share of the threatened castiga- 
tion on the fatal day, but I wish distinctly 
to understand whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer means to deny that mili- 
tary possession has been taken of Saxony, 
and that it has been given up to the domi- 
nion of Prussia? Whether he means to 
deny the proclamation of prince Repnin, 
which states that Saxony, as a kingdom, 
shall hereafter be subject to the dominion 
of the king of Prussia? If he means to 
deny these facts, | shall be glad to know 
it. The right hon. gentleman says, he 
cannot believe that any English minister 
would be a party to such an affair: it is, 
therefore, material that we should know 
in what situation our ambassador stands. 
He is to be a member of that Congress 
which is to decide this question; but is 
not the decision rendered aimere mockery, 
when the subject is already settled by the 
occupation of the country by a large mi- 
litary force? What, then, is now to be 
decided by the Congress ?—Really no- 
thing, Alter the recess, no doubt, we 
shail see the right hon. gentleman coming 
down to the House to say tuat he is very 
sorry, but lord Castlereagh could do no- 
thing against an army already in posses- 
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sion of Saxony, and that he was obliged 
to submit to necessity. I should be glad 
to know what the noble lord says upon 
this subject. Does the noble lord give 
any explanation respecting this order of 
prince Repnin? The right hon. gentle- 
man says, he believes it to be a provisional 
eccupation; but the contrary is evident, 
for the people are told that they are here- 
after to consider themselves as under the 
dominion of Prussia. I should be glad 
io know what lord Castlereagh says upon 
it; and, on the threatened day of triumph, 
perhaps I may remind him of the expres- 
sions. ‘The right hon. gentleman says, 
that hitherto, respecting Saxony, he spoke 
only upon bypothesis; and to day he 
says, that he really cannot believe that 
lord Castlereagh has been a party to the 
cession. I hope to God he has not; but 
unless on his return he can make out a 
good case, he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self for remaining British minister at the 
Congress. [Hear, hear!] He must make 
out, that this is a provisional occupation, 
and nothing else. Now let us see what 
is this provisional occupation, even sup- 
posing he can prove that? It is enforced 
and maintained by troops, of which we 
pay one-fourth. Each party pays a pro- 
portionate sum for the maintenance of a 
body of 75,000 men; so that the whole 
allied force to be kept on foot, and applied 
to any purpose, is 300,000 men; and a 
portion of these troops is now keeping 
possession of Saxony for Prussia, whatever 
may be the determination of the Congress. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says, 
wait and see the result. So I would, and 
patiently, if the king of Prussia would 
withdraw his army from Saxony ; but as 
matters now stand, the result will be, that 
the noble lord will return to England on 
that glorious day of triumph, and tell par- 
liament that he could do nothing in the 
Congress, for he was obliged to yield to 
the forces of the king of Prussia. 

Mr. Bathurst insisted, that ministers 
were not responsible for the acts of prince 
Repnin, if he chose to yield the possession 
of Saxony to Prussia: they had no con- 
trol over foreign generals. In the first 
place, he said, that government had no 
official knowledge of the transfer of 
Saxony ; and, in the next, that they had 
no information whether our minister had 
or had not consented to the ultimate pos- 
session of it by Prussia. 

Mr. Whitbread. VThen vou know no- 
thing about the matter? ~ 
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Mr. Bathurst added, that these subjects 
were matters of future arrangement by the 
Congress; they were not yet decided, 
and therefore the British minister could 
be no party to the proceeding. 

Mr. Ponsonby would willingly have sup- 
posed it impossible that the Russian mo- 
narch could be a party to such a transac- 
tion ; and to shew the different principles 
on which the allies commenced, he read 
the first article of the treaty of Chaumont, 
in which it was declared, “ That the high 
contracting powers solemnly engage to 
apply all the means of their respective 
states to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war against France; and to employ them 
in perfect concert, in order to obtain for 
themselves, and for Europe, a general 
peace, under the protection of which the 
rights and liberties of all nations may be 
established and secured.” How was it 
possible for ministers to deny that Saxony 
was for ever ceded to Prussia? Prince 
Repnin, in his Address, declares, that it is 
to be placed under “ the powerful and 
paternal protection of Frederick William 
and his descendants.” If so, it was a 
strange provisional occupation, which ex- 
tended even to posterity. The instru- 
ment then spoke of the “ fortitude of the 
king in adversity, and his magnanimity in 
prosperity.” Where was his magnanimity 
in compelling the Saxons, by a military 
force, to submit to his authority ? Where 
was his magnanimity in subjugating a 
country, to whose army at Leipsic the 
allies were indebted for their subsequent 
success, and in casting into a dungeon 
Thielman, the general who had commands 
ed them ?—His reward was imprisonment, 
and that of his army slavery! The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that the Con- 
gress had not yet met. Whata miserable 
pretext! Whata scandalous subterfuge ! 
With all this accomplished, what was the 
British minister to do in the Congress; 
which, formed under pretence of giving 
protection to Europe, was to be employed 
only on schemes of subjugation, tyranny, 
and spoliation? The defence which mi- 
nisters flattered themselves they had 
made, had only proved an additional rea- 
son for their condemnation ; for if the ac- 
counts in the German papers, and even 
in the Moniteur, the official gazette of 
France, were credited, what a miserable 
figure did the present administration cut! 
The very argument that it could not be 
true, because the Congress had not met, 
was an admission of the fact, that the Bri- 
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tish minister had given his consent to these 
lawless measures. If he had consented, 
the British minister had disgraced his 
title, and betrayed the honour of his 
country. 

Mr. Bathurst, after the manner in which 
his noble colleague had been mentioned, 
felt called upon to say, that it did not rest 
simply upon the fact, that Congress had 
not yet met, but it rested upon the asser- 
tion, that, by the last accounts from our 
ambassador, no final arrangement for Saxo- 
ny had yet taken place. He maintained, 
in contradiction to the statement of Mr. 
Tierney, that although we paid for 75,000 
men, we paid nothing towards the occu- 
pation of Saxony. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the total amount 
of force to be kept on foot by the allies 
was 300,000 men, of which we paid for 
75,000. Now, unless all our 75,000 were 
employed in the Netherlands, which no 
man would assert, where was the rest of 
our quota, if it did not constitute a part of 
the army of our allies on the continent, 
which force had been employed to take 
possession of Saxony? In point of fact, 
therefore, we were paving for the military 
occupation of that unfortunate kingdom. 
Would the right hon. gentleman say, that 
it was only a provisional possession to 
which lord Castlereagh had consented ? 
and if so, why such a provisional posses- 
sion was necessary ? 

Mr. Bathurst did not mean to deny the 
fact, but he denied the inference of the 
right hon. gentleman. It was merely a 
transfer of the possession of Russia, who 
held it, to Prussia, who holds it now. It 
might be just as truly said, what power 
have you to negociate respecting Poland, 
where we had no force ? 

Mr. Whitbread complimented the right 
hon. gentleman on his talent at splitting 
hairs ; he had not, however, at all affected 
the main question. Was it to be sup- 
posed, for a moment, that Russia would 
dare to publish to the world what she had 
done with regard to Saxony, if the consent 
of the British ambassador had not been 
obtained; or if it had not, would lord 
Castlereagh continue an instant longer at 
Vienna, to degrade the character and ho- 
nour of his nation? The right hon, gen- 
tleman had said, that ministers were not 
responsible for the acts of the Russian 
prince. True: they had enough to an- 
swer for without that additional burthen, 
even with the support of the right hon. 
gentleman, who so generously, in an emer- 
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gency on a former nigbt, had volunteered 
his powerful aid. After all that ministers 
had said, all that it amounted to was, that 
the Congress had not met. But was it, or 
was it not the fact, that all the great points 
were settled before the assembly of the 
Congress? To revert to the proclamation 
of prince Repnin—Was it, or was it not a 
forgery? If not, and lord Castlereagh 
knew nothing of it, he had a right to de- 
mand that exemplary punishment should 
be inflicted upon the person who issued it. 
Was the wording of the document at all 
like a provisional arrangement? It began, 
‘©The administration of the kingdom of 
Saxony having been placed in the hands 
of the king of Prussia, by virtue of a con- 
vention between Russia and Prussia, and 
to which Austria and England have ac- 
ceded,” (lord Castlereagh had never been 
consulted, and yet prince Repnin had 
dared to assert that England was a party 
consenting !) «* and the solemn delivery of 
the general government having been this 
day made by me to the baron Von Reek 
and major-general the baron Von Gandy, 
all the Saxon officers and inhabitants are 
informed, that they must address them- 
selves to the new general government.” 
It then went on to praise the king of 
Prussia, and to speak of the happiness and 
liberty the Saxons would enjoy under the 
rule of that noble, virtuous, and magnant- 
mous prince. If this were a forgery, Mr. 
Whitbread called upon ministers to avow 
it: if it were not, and lord Castlereagh 
had given his colleagues no information 
upon the subject, although he was in pos- 
session of the whole, he had been grossly 
deficient in his duty. If it were true, that 
lord Castlereagh had consented, on the 
part of England, it was a humiliation and 
a degradation to this country, so low as 
to be beneath all expression. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that he had 
never allowed that the proclamation was a 
forgery, but he did assert that it was un- 
authorized. He begged to know the date 
of it. (Mr. Whitbread said, “ Dresden, 
11th Nov.”’] It so happened that the 
last dispatches from lord Castlereagh were 
of that date, and of course he could not 
mention it. Certainly, if ministers were 
accountable for the acts of prince Repnin, 
they would deserve censure, {t was an 
unauthenticated paper, and did not at all 
prove that the fate of Saxony was decided. 

Mr. Tierney. Does lord Castlereagh, in 
his last dispatches, take any notice of such 
a proclamation ? 
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Mr. Whitbread. Or does he say any 
thing regarding the intended surrender of 
Saxony? [Mr. Bathurst smiled, but gave 
no answer}. Are we to understand dis- 
tinctly, that lord Castlereagh, in his last 
dispatches of the 11th of November, does 
not mention the subject of the surrender 
of Saxony to Prussia? 

No reply was made by ministers. 

Mr. Lyttelton having resided for some 
time in Saxony, bore testimony to the 
desire of the natives for the rule of their 
ancient sovereign. From one end of the 
country to the other, from the noble to 
the peasant, there was scarcely aman who 
did not detest the transfer that was about 
to be made. There might be a few, but 
very few they were, who, by bribes, pro- 
mises and threats, had been induced to 
join the cause of the king of Prussia. It 
was important for the House to know 
whether the British minister had been 
made acquainted with the transaction 
which had taken place. If he had not 
been made acquainted with the 
taken by Prussia with respect to Saxony, 
it was indicative of the mean estimation 
in which this country was held by the 
allied powers—an estimation inconsistent 
with the force which she maintained, and 
which could only be occasioned by the 
misconduct of his Majesty’s representatives 
abroad. He had thought proper to state 
thus much, and on a future opportunity, if 
any occurred, he should enter more at 
large into the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, without 
again reverting to the general question, 
whether or no Saxony had been taken pos- 
session of definitively, wished to state, that 
the convention supposed to be mentioned 
in prince Repnin’s letter could not exist, 
as far as the consent of the British minister 
was concerned. 

Mr. Whitbread. Then prince Repnin 
must have published to all Europe a bare- 
faced falsehood. 

The conversation dropped, and the reso- 
lution before the House was agreed to. 
On the subsequent Resolution, 

Mr. Whitbread asked, what was the 
meaning of anitem, in the estimates which 
had been printed, of 105/. to the right hon. 
George Rose, clerk of the parliaments, for 
Acts of Parliament ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that 't was an usual annual allowance to 
the clerk of the parliaments, instead of 
the copies of all Acts. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the 105l. 
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must be an allowance for getting the Acts 
by heart, instead of keeping copies, since 
it was the duty of Mr. Rose, in some man- 
ner, to be acquainted with them. Mr, 
Whitbread asked for what the 6,000/. 
which was voted for the expense of con- 
veying the prince regent of Portugal to 
Europe was to be expended, and whether 
there was any certainty at what time the 
prince regent would actually return from 
the Brazils ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Croker,and Mr. Arbuthnot explained, that 
though the precise time when the prince 
regent would return was notactually known, 
he had demanded a vessel for that purpose, 
and the appointment of the officer who had 
beennomimated. The sum (which was only 
i,500/.) was to be expended in such pre- 
parations for a proper reception of his 
royal highness on board the ship appoint- 
ed, as individuals could not be expected 
A certain propor- 
tion of the money was to be drawn by 
each of the officers for the purpose.—The 
Resolutions were all agreed to. 


Trape to Canapa.] Mr. Marsh rose 
to move, “ That there be laid before this 
Ilouse, an account, showing the annual 
amount uf all imports from Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, into Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of all exports from 
Great Britain and Ireland to the same, 
from the year 1800 to 1814, both inclu- 
sive; distinguishing such articles, in each 
year, as exceed the value of 1,000/.”” [The 
Lon. gentleman was proceeding to ob- 
serve on the importance of the details 
which would be then atlurded, with a view 
to a proper estimation of the real value of 
the American possessions of this country, 
when he was called to order by Mr. 
Bathurst. Mr. Bathurst in his turn was 
called to order by Mr. Herner, who con- 
ceived that it was not consistent with order 
to interrupt a member in the course of 
remarks previous to a motion, which, 
though brought forward without notice, 
was perfectly regular.}] Mr. Marsh then 
observed, that the papers would shew how 
far it was consistent with prudence, that 
his Majesty’s ministers should, in order to 
augment our Canadian territory, give 2 
pledge to continue the country at war 5 
and tor that purpose, not only proposing 
the continuation of the property tax, but 
imposing still farther burthens on the 
country. The hon. member concluded 
by moving for the papers. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think there could be any inconvenience in 
producing the information required, and 
should not therefore object to the motion. 
—Ordered. 


Motion oN CONTINUING THE Miuitia 
EMBODIED IN TIME OF Peact.] Sir 
Samuel Romilly, before he made the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, wished 
that the Act of the 42d Geo. 3, c. 90, for 
amending the laws relating to the militia 
in England, and for augmenting the mili- 
tia, might be read; and the same being 
read accordingly, sir Samuel again rose. 
He said, it could hardiv be necessary for 
him to a), :logize to the House for drawing 
their attei/:on to asubject, the importance 
of which must be felt by every one. He 
should indeed want an excuse, if, without 
having viewed it attentively, he had 
brought this tcpic forward merely as a 
matter to embarrass ministers, or for the 
enjoyment which might arise from their 
awkward defence. Convinced that it was 
his duty to take all pains to investigate 
the merits of such a question, he had done 
so. He had considered it deeply in va- 
rious points of view; he had consulted 
the gentlemen who could offer him the 
best opinions ; he had listened to every 
argument that had been urged in public 
in favour of ministers ; and the result was, 
in his own mind, that in keeping part of 
the militia embodied, they had acted both 
illegally and unconstitutionally. He had, 
therefore, thought it his duty to come be- 


fore the House, and having done so, could | 
not too soon enter into an explanation of | 


his views upon the snbject. When he 
said that the militia were kept embodied 
in an illegal manner, he did not mean 
that the fact of illegality exempted those 
who were enrolled, or might afterwards 
be ballotted, from executing the duties 
of their situation. He considered them 
all bound to pay obedience to their offi- 
cers, and to the regulations under which 
they were called toserve. Itremained solely 
with his Majesty to disembody and re- 
Jease them: and the only question was, 
whether his Majesty ought not, according 
to law, to have been advised so to disem- 
body them. There were many questions 
of prerogative involved in great difficulty, 
many that could only be solved through 
the medium of abstract reasoning and puz- 
zling analogies ; but on this question there 
could be no difficulty ; it depended en- 
tirely on the plain words of the statute: it 
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required no lawyer to interpret them, for 
every man who could understand Eng- 
lish was a suflicieut judge of their import. 
The Act authorized his Majesty to call 
out the militia under four circumstances : 
in case of invasion, of imminent danger, 
rebellion, or insurrection. He would now 
ask the House, whether the country was 
in such a state as indicated the approach 
of any of those calamities ? Should any of 
those unexpectedly arise, the Act directed 
that his Majesty should state the case to 
parliament; and if parliament were not 
sitting, should make the necessity for call- 
ing out the militia known by proclama- 
tion, and should immediately ass2mble 
the legislature of the country. If the 
House considered the state of the nation 
in times past, it would only serve to con 
firm the opinion, that without a violation 
of the law, no part of the militia could 
be kept embodied. It was in a state of 
profound peace and undisturbed internal 
security that a portion of that force was 
kept on foot, separated from their families, 
and subjected to all the inconveniences 
and rigours of martial law. ‘The institu- 
tion of the militia, however, although it 
pressed hard on the lower orders, and 
exacted great sacrifices from them, was, 
upon the whole, an excellent institution, 
on which the country justly relied with 
most confidence for its protection. At all 
times, a salutary jealousy had been enter- 
tained of the power of the crown over a 
standing army. Divided from the rest of 
seciety, subjected to different laws, and 
bound for no stated period, a standing 
army had always been considered a dan- 
gerous weapon to be intrusted to the sove- 
reign authority. The militia, on the con- 
trary, was regarded as the great pillar 
and safest defence of the country. This 
body were not to be torn from their occu- 
pations and their families, and put upon 
service, till actual danger demanded their 
exertions, Until called out, they retained 
all the privileges of the constitution, which 
were only suspended during the existence 
of peril. Every thing that tended to alter 
that spirit, and to retain them far from 
their homes longer than it was necessary, 
was not only most injurious but most un- 
constitutional. Though, in common with 
the rest of the world, he admired the con- 
duct of those high-spirited men, who, out 
of the militia, had volunteered their ser- 
vices in foreign countries, yet he could 
not refrain from lamenting how consider- 
ably it impaired the institution itself, 
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Such an example could not take place 
without altering the disposition of the 
men; and any thing that contributed to 
pervert the spirit and original purity of 
the militia, was, in his opinion, decidedly 
wrong. The legislature had always in- 
tended that the character of citizen should 
be suspended for as short a period as pos- 
sible. Originally, the militia were not 
made to serve out of their own counties, 
except, as by the Act of Edward 1, in 
cases of sudden invasion. This was con- 
firmed by the 4th of Henry 4, and lasted 
under Charles 1 and Charles- 2, 
whose first Acts was one for regulating 
the calling out of the militia, who were 
not to serve out of their respective coun- 
ties. ‘The 2nd of George 2 brought the 
law nearly to the situation in which it now 
stood, the militia being only allowed to 
be called out in cases of invasion, immi- 
nent danger, or rebellion ; insurrection not 
being inserted, lest the crown should have 


turned that defensive army into one of 


offence. But the prerogative of calling 
the militia out could not be exercised 
without first stating the necessity of the 
case to parliament; or if it were not 
sitting, publishing it by proclamation, and 
immediately assembling the legislature. 
The 16th and 42nd of the King contained 
the same provisions, with this only differ- 
ence, that the militia were to be assem- 
led to repel invasion, or repress insurrec- 
tion. Its calling out and service were 


then co-extensive with the necessity of 
In the two last Acts the same | 


the case. 
words had been used, with this addition, 
for the purpose of repelling cr ‘ prevent- 
ing’ invasion, and suppressing insurrec- 


tion. When, in 1776, it became necessary | 


to send a large force to America, then in 
a state of rebellion, the ministers of those 
times came to parliament to desire that 


an Act should be passed to call out the | 
militia, in case of rebellion in any part | 


of his Majesty’s dominions. The Act 


passed, but not without considerable oppo. | 


sition, and even then its duration was li- 


miteLto seven years. Before they ended, | 


the independence of America had been 
recognized ; and there was, therefore, no 
ground for the continuance of the militia 
beyond that period. In the present case, 
we had been nearly six months at peace 
with every power in Europe, neither was 
any part of the united kingdom threatened 
with invasion, imminent danger, rebellion, 
or insurrection. If the militia were now 
kept on foot, therefore, it might remain so 


one of | 
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during the rest of his Majesty’s reign, or 
at least during the whole of the American 
war. The only reason hitherto given for 
its continuance was, that this country was 
still at war. Yes, we were still at war, 
but with America; and the House must 
recollect what species of war the Act 
alluded to when it was passed: it re- 
ferred to a contest which brought the 
danger of invasion to our very doors, 
| with an enemy only a few leagues from 
| our shores, on which, after a few hours 
| sailing, he might land. Now, could it be 
thought, even by the most credulous in 
| his Majesty’s dominions, that the present 
contest exposed us to invasion. As well 
might the militia be called out if we went 
to war with the dey of Algiers, or some 
Indian prince. Such a proposition was 
/monstrous. It might be said, that although 
| the law imposed great restrictions on the 
| power of calling out the militia, it laid 
none on that of keeping it embodied. 
But he hardly thought such an argument 
would be used in that House. He did not 
expect it would be contended that the 
intent of the Act was to leave the crown 
wholly disembarrassed, with respect to 
the disembodying of the militia. “He did 
not conceive, that when so many difficulties 
were made to attend the calling out of the 
militia, even at a moment of pressing 
danger, the Jaw should give the king the 
power of continuing it as long as he pleased, 
even when the causes for which it had 
been assembied had ceased to operate, or 
perhaps even long after the war with 
|America should be closed. He wished 
| the House to consider what might be the 
| duration of that war, carried on for the 
objects now avowed (at least made ap- 
/parent through the publication of our 
| diplomatic correspondence by the Ame- 
| ricans), and in the mode now adopted; a 
| 





mode contrary to the usages of all civi- 
lized nations, and likely, instead of con- 
'ciliating our enemy, and leading to a 
| speedy termination of the contest, to 
| inflame hostility, and create an unquench- 
jable hatred between the two countries. 
| It was said that his Majesty’s ministers 
were sanctioned in their opinion as to the 
legality of keeping the militia embodied 
by the law officers of the crown—the 
attorney and solicitor general.* Although 





* The following is a copy of the Cir- 
cular Letter sent by the Secretary of State 
for the Hume Department, to the com- 
manding officers of those regiments of 
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he had the highest respect for these au- 
thorities, he should have had more re- 
spect for their Opinion, if it had been 
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delivered under different circumstances 
from those under which it had been given. 
The proper course to have pursued, would 





British militia which remain embodied, 
together with the Opinion of the Attorney 
and Solicitor General therein referred to: 


«* Whitehall, Nov. 18th, 1814. 

«Sir; Some doubts having been ex- 
pressed as to the legality of keeping the 
militia, or any part of it, embodied, under 
the present circumstances in which the 
country is placed, the question has been 
referred for the consideration of his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General, a 
copy of whose Opinion thereon I have 
the honour to enclose. 

«You will not fail to take the earliest 
opportunity of communicating the same 
to the regiment under your command, 
and you will at the same time explain to 
the men, that as the oath taken by the 
substitutes and volunteers is to serve for 
five years, or for such further time as the 
militia may remain embodied, and not (as 
has been erroneously supposed) during the 
war, nosubstitute or volunteer isentitled to 
his discharge until the militiashall have been 
actually disembodied. And you will add, 
that although itis the unquestionable right 
of his Majesty to keep the militia em- 
bodied, notwithstanding the termination 
of the war with France, it is nevertheless 
the Prince Regent’s wish and intention to 
order the disembodving of the remaining 
regiments to take place with as little 
delay as may be consistent with a due 
regard to the public safety; and he trusts 
that, until that period shall arrive, the 
conduct of the men will be marked by 
that steady attention to their duty and to 
the commands of their officers, by which 
it has been uniformly distinguished since 
they have been embodied. I am, Sir, 

«¢ SIDMOUTH. 

“To the Officers commanding 

those Regiments of British 
Militia which remain em- 
bodied.”’ 


«¢ Lincoln’s-Inn, Nov. 17th, 1814. 
«© My lord; We have had the honour 
to receive your lordship’s letter of yester- 
day’s date, stating that some doubts having 


been expressed, whether the militia of 


Great Britain can legally be kept embo- 
died under the present circumstances in 
which the country is placed, your lordship 
is pleased to desire, that we will take into 
our immediate consideration the several 





Acts relating to the militia, particularly the 
42nd Geo. 3, cap. 90 and 91; and report 
to you, for the information of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, our opinion 
whether, under any, and what circum- 
stances, it is imperative upon the king to 
order the immediate disembodying of the 
militia. 

“We have accordingly considered the 
same, and beg leave to report to your 
lordship, that we are of opinion, that when 
once the militia have been embodied upon 
the occasions stated in, and according to 
the provisions of the Acts, there is nothing 
imperative in the Act, as to the time at, 
or occasion upon which, the militia is to 
be disembouied; there is a discretion upon 
the subject of disembodying the militia 
vested in his Majesty, subject always to 
the responsibility which attaches upon the 
ministers of his Majesty, if they shall 
advise him to continue the militia embo- 
died when no circumstances exist, in which 
the external relations or internal situation 
of the country could make the continuance 
of the militia in their embodied state a 
matter of expedience for the general 
welfare and benefit of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment and dominions. 

« It may not be improper to add, that 
as by the statute 42 Geo. 3, c. 20, s. 3, 
his Majesty is empowered, in the cases 
there stated, to embody ‘the whole of 
the militia force of the country, or so 
many of the regiments, or such part or 
proportion of them, or any of them, as his 
Majesty shall in his wisdom think neces- 
sary, and in such manner as shall be best 
adapted to the circumstances of the dan- 
ger;’ and as by section 144 it is pro- 
vided, ¢ that it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty from time to time, as he shall 
think fit, to disembody any part or pro- 
portion of any militia embodied under the 
Act, and from time to time again to draw 
out and embody any such militia so em- 
bodied, or any proportion thereof, as to 
his Majesty shall seem necessary.’ 

«¢ We are of opinion, that if the external 
and internal situation of the country shall, 
at any time, in the judgment of his Ma- 
jesty, call for and justify areduction of the 
militia force of the realm, such reduction, 
by disembodying, can be governed only 
by the sound discretion of his Majesty’s 
ministers; and that if a partial reduction 
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have been to have called for an opinion 
as to the legality of a measure, and then 
to have taken measures accordingly. But 
the Opinion of the law officers of the 
crown had been taken but lately. Minis- 
ters had taken their measures first, and 
then resorted to their law advisers to 
know whether they had acted legally. 
The minds of the advisers were thus ne- 


cessarily influenced by the conduct of 


those who, they would of course suppose, 
were possessed of some knowledge of con- 
stitutional law. He had not seen the 
Opinion of the law officers, although it 
had been circulated; and he could not, 
therefore, conceive the reasons on which 
they supported their opinion. None of 
the four causes for embodying the militia 
existed. It was evident, that the cessa- 
tion of these causes was the period at 
which it should be disembodied, since it 
was particularly mentioned, that the mili- 
tia should be called out only for the pur- 
pose of repelling invasion, or suppressing 
insurrection. Such care and anxiety 
having been manifested to prevent an 
improper exercise of the prerogative in 
calling the militia out, it was impossible 
that no limits should bave been intended to 
have been assigned to their continuing 
embodied. ‘lhe causes of calling out the 
militia having ceased, it ought to be mat- 
ter of deep consideration with ministers, 
how far they were justified in continuing 
to the country those heavy burthens under 
which they had so Jong laboured. If any 
great and ‘urgent cause existed for such a 
proceeding, let it be fully and fairly 
stated to the House. In 1776, the minis- 
try of the day hal amply represented to 
the House the reasons for their conduct : 
those persons, to say the least of them 


of some regiments shall at any time be 
ordered, it by no means follows that any 
other regiments, or any person serving in 
any regiment, not included in his Ma- 
jesty’s order for disembodying, are en- 
titled to, or can claim to be discharged 
from service; buat that it must be in the 
discretion of his Majesty’s government, 
acting upon their knowledge of facts, and 
upon their constitutional responsibility, if 
they shall see proper, to suspend any order 
which may have been issued, but not in 
fact carried into execution. We have, &c. 
« W. Garrow. 
«S. SHEPHERD. 
“ Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 
&e. &e. &e.” 





| administration : 
| the House and the country with more re- 
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were not supposed to have a very super 
stitious veneration for the constitution of 
their country, yet they had not ventured 
to do what had been done by the present 
they had treated both 


spect, and had entered into the fullest ex- 
planation of their motives and their con- 
duct. The hon. and learned gentleman 
observed, that it seemed not improbable 
that the militia were, on this occasion, 
continued embodied without any special 
necessity, but merely to shew the power 
of the crown, and so to establish a prece- 
dent for extending the royal prerogative 
bevond its legal bounds. He would say 
nothing of the conduct of ministers in con- 
tinuing particular regiments embodied 
after others had been disbanded; but 
having admitted that it was perfectly legal 
to maintain the military subordination of 
the militia, he thought it necessary to ap- 
peal to the House on the part of those 
who were then retained in military ser- 
vice contrary to the intention of the legis- 


lature, by which the militia law was 





framed, and contrary also to their own 
just expectation. He meant the privates, 
who must be subjected, by this measure, 
to great harshness and inconveniencies. 
To have men who were not reared to a 
military life, who were probably, in the 
first instance, torn from their homes and 
families, to serve inthe militza, compelled 
to remain in that body without any neces 
sity, must be felt as a very severe griev- 
ance, especially when the disappointment 
of their hopes upon the conclusion of a 
definitive treaty of peace, and the too 
probabie foriorn condition of their wives 
and children, were taken into considera- 
tion. ‘Lhe House would, he trusted, feel 
fur the situation of these men, who might 
be thus condemned to the most painful 
reflections, in consequence of a measure 
which he conceived, and which these men 
themselves would be too apt to conceive, 
as a great breach of the public faith. 
The ballotted man must naturally expect, 
as indeed all other men expected, that his 
services would cease upon the conclusion 
of peace. So much, indeed, was it the 
right of the ballotted man to look for the 
termination of his services on the event 
of peace, that if ministers had afterwards 
thought it necessary even to apply to par- 
liament for leave to continue the militia 
embodied, it was his settled opinion, that 
parliament could not consistently accede 
to the application, without allowing the 


| 
| 
| 
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ballotted men to be dismissed, and order- | 
ing a fresh ballot. This opinion he would ! 
maintain to be correct, unless parliament | 
undertook to make an ex post facto law, or 
rescinded its faith. But it was not only | 
the ballotted man who had a right to com- | 
plain of being compelled to serve after the | 
conclusion of peace ; substitutes also were | 
aggrieved; for these men must have) 
looked for the termination of their services , 
on the event of peace. Under all the | 
circumstances of the case, the hon. and | 
Jearned gentleman declared, that what- 
ever might be the decision of the House | 
on the motion he was about to submit, he | 
should rejoice at having brought the ques- 
tion into discussion, in order that it might 
be seen, that although ministers had 
thought proper, in this instance, to adupt 
a measure contrary to law, on the ground 
of special necessity, that measure was not 
silently overlooked ; and in the hope that 
such a step would not be drawn into pre- 
cedent, but on the contrary, if it should 
hereafter be referred to, would be regard- 
ed rather as an example to be avoided, 
than as a precedent to be followed. The 
hon. and learned gentleman concluded 
with moving, “ That this country having 
been for more than five months at peace 
with all the powers of Europe, and in a 
state of undisturbed internal tranquillity, 
the still continuing a part of the militia | 
embodied is contrary to the spirit and 
plain intent of the said Act, and a mani- 
fest violation of the constitution.” 
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The Solicitor General said, that being 
one of those legal advisers to whom his | 
hon. and learned friend had referred, he 
felt himself bound to vindicate the opi- 
nion he had given; and notwithstanding 
the deference which he felt for every 
thing that fell from his hon. and learned 
friend, he had no hesitation in stating that 
he still retained the opinion which he had 
officially delivered upon this subject. 
Therefore, upon the question, whether it 
was legal or not on the part of the crown 
to continue the militia embodied, he en- 
tertained not the slightest doubt; but, 
whether it were expedient or not to advise 
the crown to exercise its legal right, he 
could not pretend to say. “That question 
must be determined by others more com- 
petent to judge as to the real circum- | 
stances in which the country was placed. 
On the question of expediency his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers were to answer. But 
whatever the degree of expediency might 
be, he would not vindicate an illegal act ; 
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for ministers would not be justifiable in 
advising his Majesty to act against the 
law, unless, indeed, upon some case of 
imperious exigency, for which it would 
become them afterwards to apply to par- 
liament for an indemnity, An act, how- 
ever, might be perfectly legal in the 
crown to do or to order, which it would 
not be expedient to advise, or for which 
advice ministers would be constitutionally 
responsible ; for instance, it belonged to 
the prerogative of the crown to make war 
or peace. This was indisputably legal ; 
but for advising the crown so to do, his 
Majesty’s ministers were amenable to the 
judgment of that House. Still the making 
war or peace could not be deemed illegal, 
although such proceedings might be pro- 
nounced inexpedient, impolitic, or, he 
might even add, corrupt. He agreed with 
the hon, and learned mover as to his de- 
scription of the law with respect to the 
causes for calling out the militia. For 
invasion, or the imminent danger of in- 
vasion, insurrection er rebellion, were, to 
use a legal phrase, the condition prece- 
dent for calling out that body; so the 
statute stated ; but he looked in vain for a 
single clause or letter in that statute pre- 
scribing when or under what circum- 
stances the militia should be disembodied. 
The law was wholly silent upon that 
head, and from that silence he inferred 
that the militia, being called out, it was 
legal to continue them embodied so long 
as the crown should think meet; that this 
point, indeed, was left to the discretion 
of the crown, subject, however, to the 
responsibility of those ministers who ad- 
vised the exercise of that discretion. Such 
was his construction of the Act, because, 


| from the beginning to the end of it, he 


found not a word as to the time at which 
the militia should be disembodied. In 


| other acts, with respect to trade, for in- 


stance, in which some relaxation of the 
law was ordained, the period or circum- 
stances at which that relaxation should 
cease, was distinctly described. It was 
mentioned, that the Act should cease six 
montlis after the war, or at some other 
distant period. But in this Act relative 
to the embodying of the militia, not a sen- 
tence was to be found prescriptive of the 
time at which it should be disembodied. 
Hence he concluded, that as no restriction 
was imposed none was intended, and that 
the legislature meant to leave that ques- 
tion to be determined by the discretion of 
the crown, With regard to the hon. and 
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learned mover’s reference to the Act of 
1776, when ministers, in consequence of 
the rebellion in America, applied to par- 
iament to authorize his Majesty to call 
out the militia, that reference had, in fact, 
no analogy to the case under considera- 
tion. In order to have any analogy, the 
militia should have been embodied at the 
time, and “the application should have 
been for authority to continue it embo- 
died. But the application was authority 
to call out the militia; therefore the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s quotation was 
not applieable to the present question. 
For the question now was, whether, the 
mailitia having been called out, it was 
legal to continue it embodied? In his 
opinion it was clearly legal, subject, he 
repeated, to the constitutional responsi- 
bility of ministers, and to the controul of 
that House. For let it be recollected, 
that the continuance of the militia em- 
bodied was still completely subject to the 
coniroul of that House, with whom it 
rested to grant or to deny the means of 
paying that body according to its judg- 
ment, with whom it rested to decide upon 
the mutiny bill; therefore that House, if 
it thought fit, had virtually the power of 
disembodying, of course that House still 
retained a full controul over the militia 
corps; and on this ground, at least, no 
complaint could be urged against that 
exercise of the power of the crown, for 
the legality of which he contended. To 
the doctrine of the hon. and learned 
mover lie could not, therefore, by any 
means subscribe. But there was a part 
of the hon. and learned mover’s observa- 
tion which appearcd to him quite unac- 
countable: for if, as the hon. and learned 
mover mainiained, it was illegal to con- 
tinue the militia embodied under existing 
circumstances, he could not conceive how 
the militia-emen should be legally bound 
to continue in that body, and ex nform to 
military law. Certainly, there was an 
apparent consistency in this doctrine. 
As to the hon, and learned mover’s pro- 
position, that to conticue the militia em- 
bodied was contrary to the spirit of the 
Act, he for himself did not know where to 
look for the spirit of the law but in its 
letter, and that letter was, as he had en- 
deavoured to show, quite contrary to the 
hon. and leartie A mover’s proposition 3 
and that propos: ion being untenable, be 
did not know how he could maintain his 
second proposition, that tie measure under 
discussion was a violation of the constitu- 
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tion. If it was apart of the prerogative 
of the crown, as he contended, to continue 
the militia embodied, he could not see 
how the exercise of that prerogative could 
be deemed a violation of the constitution. 
He could not pretend to define what the 
hon. and learned mover meant by the term 
unconstitutional ; but to his mind, what was 
legal could not be unconstitutional ; and he 
was prepared to maintain that the measure 
objected to by the hon. and learned mover 
was perfectly legal. No one was less 
disposed to confide in his own judgment 
than himself; for no one felt himself more 
liable to error, or, he believed, was more 
Indeed, he always 
endeavoured to convince himself that he 
was wrong, and when so convinced by 
others, he was ever prompt to admit his 
error. Of course, he paid ail possible at- 
tention to the arguments of the hon. and 
learned mover, but they had by no means 
convinced him that his opinion was wrong 
upon this subject; and before he adopted 
that opinion, he could assure the House 
that he applied his mind with the utmost 
care to the examination of the law. From 
this examination his mind came to quite 
a different conclusion from that which the 
hon. and learned mover maintained, and 
therefore he should feel it his duty to 
vote against the motion. 

Lord AZilion observed, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had just sat down, 
had pursued the course which it was too 
much the habit of lawyers to follow ip 
that House and elsewhere, namely, an 
adherence to the letter without regarding 
According to the 


| hon. and learned gentleman’s reading of 
' the law, which described the several cases 
' which authorized the crown to call out 
| the militia, his view was, it appeared, 


i wholly confined to the letter. 


But, in 


‘order to understand the spirit of that law, 





ij tice which had since prevailed. 


it was necessary to refer to the circum- 
stances under which the militia was put 
upon its present footing, and to the prac- 

This 
country was, in 1758, at war with Euro- 
pean nations, from whom there was reason 
toapprehend tavasion; and hence invasion, 
or the danger of invasion, were assigned in 
the Act as causes to authorize the crown to 
call out the militia. To this cause rebellion 
or insurrection were very properly edded. 
It was thence perfectly clear, that against 
these dangers alone the legislature con- 
templated the cailing out or embodying 
the militia. But, according to the hon. 
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and learned gentleman, when the militia 
were once called out, it was left to the 
discretion of the crown to decide when 
they should be disembodied. So that if 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s opinion 
were good for any thing, it would go this 
length, that the militia, being once called 
out, the crown had the right of continuing 
them embodied for an indefinite period— 
in trath, that they might be continued 
embodied to all eternity. Such was the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s view in 


judging of the letter of the Act, without 


any regard to its spirit; but, however 
consonant the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s argument might be to the practice 
of special pleading, he could not suppose 
that it would be decmed very consistent 
with the judgment of that House, or with 
common sense. There was one considera- 
tion very important to this case, to which 
he (lord Milton) wished particularly to 
call the attention of the House ; he meant 
with regard to the oflicers of the militia. 
These gentlemen, to whom a qualification 
of property was requisite, gave their ser- 
vices during war, as parliament had a 
right to expect, and he believed its ex- 
pectations had been justified ; but was it 
to be expected that they would be willing 
to continue their services in a period of 
peace? He rather apprehended not; and 
should they abandon the militia, it was 
but too likely to lose its constitutional 
character. But the measure under dis- 
cussion only formed a part of a system, 
which had been long too evident—a wish 
to deprive the militia of its constitutional 
character. That body had been long, by 
the operation of that system, approaching 
toaregular army. By this measure, in- 
deed, he apprehended that the object of 
this system was nearly accomplished ; 
that the constitutionality of the militia was 
nearly gone; and that it nearly ceased to 
be that which it was originally contem- 
plated, namely, the guardian of the liber- 
ties of the people. Such appearing to be 
the system of ministers, it could not be 
expected that the militia would continue 
long to be officered as it had been hereto- 
fore ; and the direction of that body must 
therefore devolve upon another description 
of officers, to whom, without meaning any 
disparagement, the country must look with 
a very different feeling, The militia, in 
a word, were likely to be officered by the 
same description as the standing army; 
and if so, where would be the difference 
between that body and a standing army ? 


cr 
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In fact, he would in that case think a 
standing army to the same amount much 
more preferable, because the constitu- 
tionality of the militia being done away, 
a standing army would be much more 
eflicient, as applicable to all descriptions 
of service. ‘The noble lord expressed 
himself extremely glad to hear that the 
persons now serving in the militia were 
legally bound to continue their services, 
because that opinion, from such high au- 
thority, would operate much to reconcile 
these persons to their fate. After advert- 
ing to the grievance to which both bal- 
lotted men and substitutes felt themselves 
subject, in being compelled, contrary to 
their expectations, to continue their ser- 
vices, the noble lord stated, that he had 
received several complaints upon the sub- 
ject from a regiment of militia, which 
continued embodied in Ireland; and con- 
cluded with expressing a wish, that, if 
ministers thought it probable the necessity 
would soon cease which they urged in 
justification of the measure complained 
of, they would make some declaration 
respecting it, in order to allay the dissatis- 
faction which so generally prevailed out 
of doors. 

Sir Arthur Pigott would wish to state 
what was his general practice in giving 
his vote. When he could acquiesce in 
any motion, he felt little anxiety to trouble 
the House. With the present motion he 
most cordially acquiesced ; but not so 
with the doctrine laid down in opposition 
to it; and, therefore, he could not let the 
debate pass, and allow this doctrine to 
stand uncontradicted. He felt extremely 
gratified that the subject had been sub- 
mitted to the House; for he should have 
been sorry to observe, at a distance of six 
months after a definitive treaty of peace 
had been signed, and which had fortu- 
nately placed this country in a state of 
peace with all Europe, that the militia, 
that peculiar part of our national force, 
was not to be disembodied, and that no 
arguments bad been opposed to this in- 
tention, It was of the utmost consequence 
that a full discussion on this important 
subject should take place; for when it was 
known that his Majesty had no power to 
draw out and embody the militia, except 
in time of war, and when we were told 
that, being so drawn out, it was to be kept 
embodied under circumstances which he 
believed were without example, then the 
sanction of the Ilouse for such a proceed- 
ing to-day, would become a precedent fur 
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tu-morrow ; and that which was a novelty 
at the end of this war, would, at the com- 
mencement of the next peace, be quoted 
as an example; so that what was trans- 
mitted as doctrine to-day, a doctrine 
sanctioned by eminent persons, high in 
office, would, in the next parliament, be 
taken as authority, if suffered to pass un- 
contradicted ; while those who at this time 
could have little supposed that such a 
precedent would have been introduced, 
would hereafter find it repeated and justi- 
fied. He said, he would examine the 
grounds for this measure. We had to deal 
with an act of parliament, and it had been 
said by his hon. and learned friend, that 
this Act was so circumscribed, that his 
Majesty could not only not draw out and 
embody the militia by merely mentioning 
the fact, or intention of so doing, but it 
was made imperative on the crown to enu- 
merate the grounds and reasons on which 
they shall be drawn out. ‘This was par- 
ticularly explained by the 113th section 
of the Act; which stated, that his Majesty 
may and shall have the power of calling 
out the militia under certain exigencies ; 
but this very power was made a substan- 
tial cause for calling parliament together ; 
and without regard to the season of the 
year, or any other circumstances through 
which the parliament might not be sitting, 
it must be assembled for the immediate 
purpose of considering the grounds for 
drawing out this force; and there were 
only those four legal occasions already 
stated by his hon. and learned friend, 
which justified the measure at all; and 
though other occasions might arise, which 
might render the services of the militia 
desirable, yet, on no other occasion was 
his Majesty authorized to draw them out, 
than on those that were specified in the 
Act. If any professional or unprofessional 
man meddled with such a subject as 
this, he would think that the noble lord’s 
advice was most judiciously offered to him. 
Was it to be argued, that this House 
should do nothing but look at the mere 
letter of the law, as if they were in the 
chambers of counsellors asking for ad- 
vice ? He would recommend them to read 
the Llith and 114th sections of the Act, 
and see the purpose for which alone these 
clauses were framed. Was there any 
mortal tongue that could convince bim that 
because, for the purpose of repelling in- 
vasion or subduing rebellion, the crown 
had the power of drawing out the militia, 
that, when they were so drawn out, he had 
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the power to keep them so, in peace, in 
war, or furever? He was utterly at a loss 
to discover when this power of the crown 
was to cease. If peace were concluded 
with America to-morrow, from what had 
been said, how was it to be known that 
the power would then be discontinued ? It 
would seem that it was in the power of 
the King to keep them embodied as long 
as he pleased. The question was, ought 
the King to have been advised to keep 
them embodied at this time? Or rather, 
ought not the King to have been advised 
to have disembodied them? But the 
learned gentleman had said, that there 
was no specitic time for this pointed out 
by the Act. Why, if there were no spe- 
cific time stated for their dismissal, ought 
we not to look into the purposes for which 
their embodying was authorised? In all 
cases, when any temporary measure or 
tax was proposed, there was an express 
time limited for its duration. Thus the 
income tax was to cease, not on any 5th 
of April, but on the 5th of April next fol- 
lowing the conclusion of a general peace. 
The serving of the militia was limited by 
the purposes for which the power was 
given for calling them out; and if the 
causes were not to be looked into for 
keeping them embodied, it might be said 
to the country, “ You have a standing 
army, differing in no respect from the 
regular force; and as parliament annually 
comes to vote money for the standing 
army and the militia, what difference can 
there be between the latter and the fore 
mer?” Suppose any man had put such a 
construction on the Act twenty-four years 
ago, and had asserted that the militia 


‘might by law be kept up for ever, the 


most languid brain that could have gene- 
rated such an opinion would have been 
ridiculed as filled with chimeras and ideas 
that were impossible to be realized. Who 
could say that this country was at any 
period of the last war free from the dan- 
ger of invasion? Who could assert, that 
when France was in possession of such an 
immense line of coast, and commanding 
all the ports which it contains, this coun- 
try might not have been invaded? But 
when, in June 1814, a definitive treaty of 
peace was concluded, and parliament had 
met in November, and sat towards two 
months without any communication being 
made by his Majesty’s ministers concern- 
ing the disembodying of the militia, was 
not this force converted into a standing 
army? The motion, however, would at 
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least be attended with this effect, that the 
public would know what was the opinion 
of the servants of the crown as to the na- 
ture of the militia. But he hoped he 
should not see that opinion supported by 
the final vote of the House this night. 
There was nothing in the state of the 
country that the peace-officers were not 
adequate to; nothing that justified the 
keeping the militia embodied. He gave 
his most cordial concurrence to the mo- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend, and 
should have been deeply concerned, if no 
one member had not thought it necessary 
to submit it to the House. 

Mr. Serjeant Best agreed in the princi- 
ple that had been laid down, that the ques- 
tion ought not to be considered merely as 
one of technical accuracy, but that it 
should be argued upon broad and general 
grounds. Before, however, he proceeded 
to deliver his opinions, he was anxious to 
correct a mistake which existed, as to 
what had been delivered by his hon. and 
Jearned friend the Solicitor General. No- 
thing which had fallen from him could be 
at all construed to infer, that when the 
militia was once called out, the ministers 
might advise the crown to keep it em- 
bodied for ever: on the contrary, the 
whole bearing of his hon. and learned 
friend’s argument was, that though no- 
thing specitically appeared as to when 
the militia should be disembodied, yet the 
ministers, in continuing to keep it em- 
bodied, after all necessity for it had 
ceased, were subject to a heavy responsi- 
bility. There was a marked distinction, 
he apprehended, between the two cases. 
With regard to the general question, if 
they looked at the circumstances under 
which the several acts had been passed, it 
would occur to every one, that there was 
a most material difference between the 
power of calling out the militia, and the 
power of continuing it embodied. Let 
them look only for a moment to some of 
the consequences that would inevitably 
flow from the arguments laid down by the 
hon, and learned gentleman who spoke 
last. Suppose, the case of invasion, for 
instance, or the imminent danger of in- 
vasion, that the militia were in conse- 
quence called out, and the invaders de- 
feated, then the imminence of the danger 
would cease, and, according to the con- 
struction of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
the militia must be put down immediately, 
even though the war were still going on; 
aud if afresh attempt at invasion were 
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made or threatened, they must be again 
called out at a great expense. Apply 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s argu- 
ments to a case of rebellion, and the same 
inconsistency would be manifest. Sup- 
pose a rebellion in Northumberland, and 
the militia called out: the rebellion is put 
down, and the militia must be instantly 
disembodied, though ministers should 
know that another rebellion was actually 
about to break forth in another part of the 
kingdom. Such would be the necessary 
consequence of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s construction, though it was mani- 
fest, from the very nature of things, that 
such a construction could not be the true 
and legitimate one. ‘The legislature, in 
fact, had wisely placed every guard round 
the power of the crown in calling out the 
militia; but when it was once called out, 
it was left to the discretion of ministers, 
subject to responsibility, fairly and ho- 
nestly to decide upon the necessity or 
propriety of continuing it. The very 
words of the militia acts confirmed that 
doctrine. In one of the sections it was 
expressly stated, that the militia were to 
be disembodied when his Majesty should 
think fit. [Hear, hear, from the opposi- 
tion benches.] He quoted from memory, 
but if he was not greatly mistaken, those 
words would be found in the 144th section 
of the Act of the 42nd of the King: he 
was not surprised at the seeming incre- 
dulity of the hon. gentlemen opposite ; 
for if those were the terms of that section, 
as he firmly believed, what could be more 
explicit? All that was contended for on 
that side of the House was, that, in conti- 
nuing the militia embodied, there was no- 
thing illegal per se; for if it had been 
thought necessary to continue the same 
caution and securities in putting the mi- 
litia down, which were employed in calling 
it forth, they would have been repeated 
in the latter clauses of the Act. One bon. 
member had said, that it would be better 
to send home the militia and keep upa 
larger portion of the standing army; but 
he was, indeed, surprised to hear such a 
doctrine from that side of the House. 
Had such a measure been adopted, there 
would soon have been an outcry raised 
that our liberties were endangered. It 
was, in fact, essential to the constitution of 
this country that a force like the militia 
should be kept up, under the command of 
officers possessing landed property; and 
he was astonished to hear a standing army 
preferred. But it was said the militia it- 
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self resembled a standing army. How 
was it possible it could ever become 
assimilated to a standing army? Were 
not the officers compelled to have a quali- 
fication ?-—[ No, no, from the opposition 
benches.] The superior officers certainly 
were compelled to have the qualifications 
required by law, though he was aware 
that, in consequence of the extended ser- 
vice of the militia during the last war, it 
had been deemed advisable to admit the 
subaltern officers without them. But, 
was there nothing else that discrimi- 
nated the oflicers of the militia from those 
of the regular army ? Were they so de- 
pendent upon the crown? Did they look 
forward to promotion by the crown in the 


same way as the officers of the standing | 
| of prerogative doctrines, and of preroga- 


army did? Tle was far from meaning to 
insinuate that anv of the latter would be 
disposed, even if required, to aid in subju- 
gating the liberties of their fellow sub- 
jects; but he was treating the matter as a 
great constitutional question, and in that 
view it was allowable to contrast the poli- 
tical condition of the officers in the two 
descriptions of service. An hon. gentle- 
man had said, why did not ministers come 
to parliament, and demand its approbation 
for the course they had pursued? But 
surely that was begging the question. 
the ministers had believed they were act- 
ing illegally, though ina great state emer- 
gency, they might then have thought it 
necessary to apply to parliament for an 
indemnification; but if they were right, 
as he contended they were, in their con- 
struction of the Act, why should they 
come to parliament for a sanction to do 
that which was in itself legal? Such was 
his view of the question, which he had 
with great humility ventured to ofler to 
the Heuse, and he should certainly vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he had heard some 
doctrines advanced in the House that night 
with greater surprise than he had ever 
felt in his life before. He had heard a 
learned and hon. gentleman, high in office 
under the crown, confess that he did not 
know what was meant by the spirit of a 
law, as distinguished from its technical 
signification. It was, however, not only 
the duty of that House to discriminate be- 
tween the spirit and the letter of a law; 
but he would say, that the most eminent 
and learned amongst those who sat on the 
judicial bench, regulated their conduct 
and proceedings, in numerous instances, 
by what, in their judgment, they conceived 
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to be the intent, the meaning, and the 
spirit of the laws. Was there ever a judge 
who administered the law technically 
and literally, discarding wholly from his 
thoughts its meaning and spirit, so fav as 
he could collect them by gravely consi- 
dering the aim and purpose for which 
they were enacted? But the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had delivered 
other doctrines, which alarmed him even 
more than the preceding one had sur- 
prised him. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had advanced the doctrine, that 
when the crown once got an armed force 
into its power, it had the right to keep 
that force as long as it should think pro- 
per, without any view whatever to the 
occasion that produced it. He had heard 


tive lawyers, but he never heard of a gen- 
tleman, respectable in his profession, like 
the hon. and learned member, deliver 
such doctrines, at least since James 2 ab- 
dicated the throne. [Hear, hear!] Now, 
with respect to the question, he admitted 
that the act of parliament did not state, in 
express words, when the disembodying of 
the militia was to take place ; but the sole 
and only discretion entrusted to the minis- 
ters of the crown upon the subject was, 
that they should determine whether it was 
fit to continue the militia embodied, with 
reference to the causes that had called 
them out. That was the amount of their 
discretion, and those were the limits that 
bounded it. Let them take either of the 
four cases specitically set forth by the Act; 
but, whether one or the other, they had 
no authority or power to step beyond it. 
Upon what ground did they call out the 
militia? Suppose rebellion: when rebel- 
lion was fairly and truly put down in the 
dominions, the ministers and the crown 
were hound, by the spirit of the law, to 
disembody the militia. But it was really 
absurd—the sort of argument that had 
been employed by the hon. and learned 
gentleman who spoke last, who supposed, 
that if rebellion were crushed in Nor- 
thumberland, and yet ready to break out 
in Norfolk, that, even under such circum- 
stances, the militia would be disbanded, 
according to the construction of the Act 
by the hon. and learned gentleman be- 
hind him (sir Arthur Pigott). He should 
be ashamed to waste a moment in reply- 
plying to such a supposition. The cases 
which legally provided for the continu- 
ance of the militia, were clear and ob- 
vious, The object of the law was to jus- 
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tify the crown in keeping the militia em- 
bodied as long as real danger existed, or 
a revival of it was immediately to be ap- 
prehended. Ifthe hon. and learned gen- 
tleman could show, that in the war with 
America there was imminent danger of 
invasion, it would be some justification of 
keeping the militia embodied, although 
the cause of their having been originally 
embodied, was the danger of invasion 
from France. But did the hon. and 
learned gentleman think that commodore 
M‘Donough’s fleet could sail from Lake 
Champlain and invade us? It was impos- 
sible that any man—that any child—could 
entertain a fear of invasion from America. 
Where was, then, the danger? Which of 
the four causes declared by the legislature 
to be grounds for calling out the militia, 
at present existed ? Was there invasion? 
or imminent danger of invasion? or in- 
surrection? or rebellion? If there was 
one subject on which the House of Com- 
mons was, or at least used to be, more 
jealous than another, it was entrusting the 
crown with a great military force. If a 
military force were necessary, it was de- 
sirable that that description of force should 
be maintained, which, under the existing 
circumstances, the crown could legally 
use. However he and those who thought 
with him revered the principles on which 
the militia was founded, they did not wish 
to keep them embodied against the law; 
not that they preferred a regular army, 
but simply because, by law, the crown 
could not keep that description of force 
afoot. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had contended, that no particular time for 
disembodying the militia was specified in 
the Act; and that parliament had the 
power, if they thought proper to’exercise 
it, of interfering in the subject, either by 
withheJding the necessary supplies for the 
payment of the militia, or by refusing to 
extend the provisions of the Mutiny Act 
to that description of force. But did not 
the hon. and learned gentleman recollec', 
that twelve months might elapse before 
parliament could interpose ; and would it, 
therefore, be lawful to continue the mili- 
tia embodied during that period, in direct 
contradiction to the spirit of the law? 
His decided opinion was, that the crown 
was bound by the spirit of the law; and 
that if it could not be shewn that any of the 
four causes which alone justified the em- 
bodying of the militia existed, the crown 
was bound either to part with the militia, 


or to come to parliament and acquire the 
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power, by an act of the legislature, of re- 
taining it in active service. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. maintained, that the 
militia, though called out for one purpose, 
might lawfully be kept together for ano- 
ther: called out, as in 1793, to put down 
insurrection, they might afterwards be 
kept out to repel invasion. This he sup- 
ported by a reference to the Local Militia 
Act; in which, to mark the distinction 
between the service required of them 
and that of the regular militia, it was ex- 
pressly stated, that they should be dis- 
banded within six weeks after the repulse 
of an invading enemy. ‘Thus, as no such 
provision was made with respect to the 
ordinary militia, he regarded as a proof 
that the intentions of the legislature had 
been, that they should not be disbanded 
immediately on the danger being averted 
which they were first called out to meet. 
He would assert, it was no novelty to the 
constitution to say that the militia might 
be kept up after the first cause of their 
being called out was removed, in order to 
enable the regular army to prosecute any 
national object on the continent of Europe 
orelsewhere. In proof of this, he referred 
to the proceedings of 1759. In the spring 
of that year the militia was called out, in 
consequence of a message from his Ma- 
jesty, stating the kingdom to be in immi- 
nent danger of invasion from France. In 
the month of November of that year, the 
French attempted their invasion; they 
were, however, met and defeated by ad- 
miral Hawke, and forced to abandon their 
design. From that time the danger was 
over. Not a whisper of invasion was 
heard ; and instead of apprehending that 
a foreign force would invade England, 
our army was actively employed on the 
continent, and we became the invaders of 
the territories of France. But what was 
the consequence of this with respect to 
the militia? It was not disbanded, be- 
cause that state of things which lad made 
it necessary to call it out, existed no lon- 
ger. It was kept up through the years 
1761 and 1762. His majesty called for 
supplies to enable him to increase the re- 
gular army; and instead of disbauding 
the militia, when the danger which had 
first caused them to be called out had 
vanished, they were kept in arms, that the 
regular army might be free to pursue a 
national object on the continent. Passing 
over the American war, he noticed the 
calling out of the militia, in 1793, to 
check insurrection. They were kept out 
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to repel invasion, and this had not been 
objected to. In the last war, they had 
been called out to oppose invasion. This 
danger, however, had not been appre- 
hended through the whole course of the 


war; yet the militia bad been kept out, | 


and the House of Commons bad never said 
any thing on the subject. Never before, 
when the militia had been used to fill the 
gap left by the regular troops being em- 
ployed on the continent, and kept embo- 
died for the internal defence of the coun- 
try, had it been considered to be uncon- 
stitutional, though we had for our defence 
a regular army of 200,000 men, He was 
surprised that those who represented Eu- 
rope to be in such an unsettled state, and 
who thought the happy days we had ex- 
pected were no more to be hoped for, 
should, under such circumstances, call for 
the militia to be disbanded. He did not 
concur with them in the view which they 
took of the prospect opening before this 
country, but he could see abundant reason 
for not disembodying the militia, at all 
events, till the result of the pending nego- 
ciations were known. It was well known 
to the House, that there was at present a 
great demana for the services of our regu- 
lar troops, both oa the continent of Eu- 
rope and in America; and therefore, at 
such a period, he thought it desirable that 
the militia should be kept up, in order to 
set the greatest possible proportion of our 
regular army free. 

Mr. P. Moore thought, that if the mi- 
litia were to be continued any longer em- 
bodied, they ought in point of justice to 
receive fresh bounties. By disembodving 
some of the regiments, government had 
manifested a consciousness of the illega- 
lity of their conduct, and had thus given 
a practical construction of the Act. Sub- 
stitutes, at all events, ought to be dis- 
banded, or receive new bounties. 

Mr. Osborne said, if the hon. gentleman 
would turn to the Act, he would find that 
it was provided that substitutes should 
serve so long as the militia continued to 
be embodied. 

Sir Samuel Romilly made a short and 
spirited reply. He said he was sorry that 
he could not congratulate the House on 
the course which this discussion had 
taken. It now appeared that the militia 
were not to be disembodied, whilst the 
American war or the Congress at Vienna 
should continue. It had now become a 
question, not of a few months more or less, 
Sut a question of years and of an indefinite 
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period, and that the responsibility of mi- 
nisters was all to which it could be re- 
ferred. He was surprised that the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General should have 
said, that the phrase of ‘ the spirit of the 
Act’ was something too vague for his un- 
derstanding. Could there be any doubt 
that the militia must of course obey what- 
ever were the orders they might receive 
from their officers, or the officers from the 
crown? If the spirit of the law was not to 
be examined, the science of law must be 
degraded; a Holt, a Hardwicke, a ‘Talbot, 
or a Mansfield, and all the luminaries and 
oracles of our jurisprudence, had been de- 
ceived. Lord Coke, too, must have been 
in a great error when he observed, that 
those who confined their attention to the 
mere letter of the law, would seldom com- 
prehend its meaning or its object. In this 
case, indeed, the objects of the Act were 
distinctly specified ; and being so speci- 
fied, were by every construction of law 
conclusive. How covld the crown remain 
the judge, when every cause upon which 
judgment could operate had ceased? It 
was worthy of remark, too, that in the 
former militia acts, the word to ‘repel’ in- 
vasion, was the word employed ; but in 
later acts it had been deemed advisable 
to insert also the word to ‘ prevent.’ Did 
not this of itself shew the precision and 


| care with which these acts were usually 
‘framed? The conduct of the government 


now, was quite different from that which 


| was observed at the conclusion of the 


| peace of 1802; for, even during the nego- 





ciations for that peace, the militia were 
all disembodied, although it was known 
that the enemy were even then making 
hostile preparations, and had sent out an 


armament to St. Domingo. The militia 


| Were not again called out until eleven 


months afterwards, when the coasts were 
actually threatened with a hostile force, 
and when formidable arrangements were 
made for invasion by the enemy. The 
difference between the conduct of this go- 
vernment and former administrations was, 
that the gentlemen now in power rushed 
on with headstrong impetuosity, where 
the wisest of their predecessors dared not 
tread. Not one of those predecessors ever 
thought of continuing the militia on foot 
at the termination of a war; and yet it 
was now contended, that the present state 
of Europe justified their continuance, al- 
though there was no prospect of any of 
the occasions ever recurring again, re- 
ferred to in the Act. If the learned Soli- 
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citor General’s construction of the Act 
were to prevail, there would be an end at 
once to all the boasted bulwarks of the 
British constitution. Nothing, in his opi- 
nion, could be more grating to the feel- 
ings of the militia, than the circumstance 
of disembodying fourteen battalions of 
the regular army, at a time when the mi- 
litia were continued to be embodied. 
Why, he would ask, were the regular 
army to be disembodied, and the national 
defenders of the country detained from 
the bosoms of their families, when the oc- 
casion ceased for active operations? It was 


| Preston, R. 





pretty extraordinary that on this occasion 
not one of his Majesty’s ministers had 
ventured to raise their voices in support 
of their own conduct. He could not say | 
that they had sat silent spectators of what | 
was going forward to-night; for they had | 
loudly cheered the arguments of the | 
learned Solicitor General, and therefore | 
they must be considered as espousing his 
sentiments. He regretted that not a single 
county member had offered his sentiments 
on this question ; for he should be glad to 
know what the country gentlemen thought 
of a measure, the tendency of which must 
be to injure the future respectability of 
the militia, as many persons would be de- 
terred from accepting commissions in it, | 
when they found they should be liable to | 
be kept in Ireland, or some other part of ' 
the empire remote from their homes, as 
long after the conclusion of a peace as the 
crown might think proper to keep them. 
After the doctrines which, to his utter as- 
tonishment, he had that night heard on 
the subject, he declared that he would 
press the question to a division, if he were 
the only person who should go out of the 
House. 
The House then divided :— 
For the motion.....ccccsesesesevere 32 
AQaiMSt it.....ccccsccrerecessesseees OT 
Majority against the motion... —65 
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Scudamore, R. 
Tierney, G. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilder, general 


Romilly, sir S. 
Rickards, R. 
Smith, J. 


Army Estimates.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
and lord Palmerston having moved, “ ‘That 
135,0001. be granted to his Majesty, for 
defraying the charge of the Regiments of 
Militia remaining in an embodied state, 
from the 25th December 1814 to the 24th 
of February 1315, being 62 days,” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
explain the grounds on which this vote 
was proposed. It had been considered by 
some gentlemen a singular circumstance, 
that while part of the militia were kept 
embodied, the regular army had been re- 
duced. Now, on this head, it was true 
that 24 second battalions of the regular 
infantry had been reduced ; afd the rea- 
son was, they were so inefficient in point 
of numbers, that the whole 24 battalions 
did not muster more than 8,500 men. Of 
these, 6,900 had been embodied with the 
Ist battalion, and the remainder had been 
discharged, either for infirmity, or because 
their periods of service had expired. By 
this measure a considerable reduction of 
expense had been obtained, attended with 
little or no reduction of military strength. 
It was obvious, however, that the war with 


| America, and the keeping up of a con- 


siderable body of troops on the continent, 
required the maintenance of a large mili- 
tary force; and government, on the most 
mature deliberation, thought that that 
force would best be rendered disposable 
by keeping embodied a part of the militia. 

Mr. Whiubread contended, that the keep- 
ing up of a part of the militia was any 
thing but a deliberate measure on the part 
of government. The truth was, as facts 
shewed, that it was a sudden thought on 
their part; for the Bedfordshire and the 
Oxfordshire militias were actually arrested 
when on their march to be disembodied. 
The whole spirit of the militia system had 
been broken down (not, indeed, the spirit 
of the men or the officers) ever since the 
Volunteering Act of 1799. The Act de- 
clared, that a moiety at least of the pro- 
perty of the militia officers should lie in 
the county to which their regiment be- 
longed ; and now he would appeal to any 
gentleman, whether this qualification was 
not disregarded. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that by the re- 
cruiting from the militia alone, this coun~ 
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try had been enabled to make those exer- 
tions of which we all now knew the result. 
That policy, therefore, could not surely 
be matter of regret. True it was, that the 
retaining part of the militia embodied was 
not a systematic measure on the part of 
government, but was dictated by the com- 
mands for the employment of the regular 
forces abroad. 

The grant was then put, and carried. It 
was next moved, “That 55,0001. be 
granted to his Majesty, for defraying the 
charge of Volunteer Corps in Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the 25th Dec. 1S14 to 
the 24th June 1815.”’ 

Mr. J. P. Grant really thought there 
was an understanding on a former night, 
that this vote should be withdrawn alto- 
ther; and he was now surprised to hear 
it brought forwaid without the smallest 
preface. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that there had 
been no intention to withdraw the vote 
altogether, but to reconsider it. It had 
been reconsidered, and a material reduc- 
tion made. ‘lhesum which he had before 
proposed to take on account was !00,000/ ; 
50,000/. for England, and the same sum 
for Ireland, including 20,0004. for clothing 
and allowances. ‘The sum now required 
for England was 30,000/, and such re- 
ductions had been made with respect to 
the volunteers in Ireland, that the future 
annual expense, it was estimated, would 
not exceed 55,000/. Of this sum he pro- 
posed now to take 25,000/. which, with 
the 30,000/. before mentioned on account 
of England, made up the grant proposed 
by the resolution before the committee 
55,0001 He was surprised that gentle- 
men should be so anxious to see this force 
discontinued. There could be no reason 
for jealousy of those in whose hands arms 
were placed by this vote. This he con- 
ceived to be a species of force the most 
constitutional in its nature, the che apest, 
and the least liable to objection. It put 
arms into the hands of those least likely 
to abuse them, and who, on any sudden 
emergency, were best qualified, from local 
knowledge and influence, to put down dis- 
order, and to preserve the peace. In this 
view these corps were much more cflec- 
tive than any regular troops. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he had expressed 
no jealousy of the volunteer corps, but 
great jealousy of the management of the 
public money, which the present ministers 
squandered on all hands with greater and 
more lavish profusion than any adminis- 


| 
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tration with which this country was ever 
cursed (a laugh). He would repeat it, 
their profusion was a curse in the present 
state of our finances, which was by far the 
most serious difficulty with which the 
country had to grapple. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was true he had suggested reconsideration 
to his noble friend on a former night, as 
100,000/. struck him at the time as a very 
large sum to vote for the volunteers. It 
would be improper to put an end to these 
corps all at once; and, above all, highly 
objectionable to disband the Irish yeo- 
manry. 

Mr. Peel spoke strongly of the import- 
ance of the yeomanry of Ireland. To 
rebut the charge of profusion brought by 
the hon. gentleman, he would simply state 
to what an extent the Irish government 
had reduced the estimate for the volun- 
teer service. In 1812 it was 348,000/., 
in 1814 it was 312,0001, and now it was 
reduced to 58,0001. 

Mr. Whitbread admired the singular 
confession of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It struck the right hon, gentle- 
man, it seemed, when 100,000/. was first 
proposed, that it was a large sum, and de- 
served reconsideration. Now, he had al- 
ways thought that the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must be pre- 
viously consulted about every estimate ; 
but it appeared that the Secretary at War 
had broke loose from all such trammels. 
Seriously, it was surprising, that in the 
midst of a profound peace with the con- 
tinent, it should be thought necessary 
to keep up an armed police in the country, 
with bayonets on their muskets and broad- 
swords by their sides. Such things never 
had been before. These corps had volun- 
teered for the war; that war had ceased ; 
and in England, at least, he saw not the 
slightest occasion for their further services. 
Still, however, the questions put the other 
night on this very topic had saved 45,000/. 
to the public. 

Lord Palmerston was sorry he could not 
congratulate the committee on any such 
saving, as the present vote was only for 
halfthe year. In illustration of the im- 
propriety of disbanding the volunteers all 
at once, he said he had that day received 
a letter from a commandant of volunteer 
cavalry, stating great reluctance to be dis- 
missed on the part of the corps, as they 
had been induced to suppose would be 
the case, from what had passed the other 
night in the House. They begged, rather 
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than be dismissed, to serve without any 
allowance. 

Mr. Baring said, his objection to the 
vote was from the expense which it en- 
tailed on the country. The truth was, we 
were exhausting ourselves by our expen- 
diture, even in peace. Domestic security 
at present would be best provided for by 
economy, which also, when war might 
again take place, would enable us to make 
efforts proportioned to the crisis. He was 
afraid that the disposition of many mem- 
bers of these cavalry corps to retain them 
embodied, was merely that they might 
have an excuse to get exemptions from 
the tax upon horses and other taxes. As 
to Ireland, having no personal knowledge 
of that country, he would not deny that 
the maintenance of the yeomanry corps 
there might be necessary, though he could 
not help looking upon it as the effect of 
gross mismanagement on the part of the 
government of that country, which made 
it necessary to put arms in the hands of 
the minority, to keep down an oppressed 
majority. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was astonished that the 
hon. gentleman, while he professed his 
ignorance of Ireland, should yet throw out 
a charge of gross mismanagement against 
its government. 

Sir J, Newport said, it was sufficient to 
look into the history of Ireland, to be con- 
vinced it had been a misgoverned country 
for many centuries, which circumstance 
alone rendered the continuance of this 
force necessary. 

Mr. J. P. Grant suggested, that the 
vote for England should be divided from 
that for Ireland, as many gentlemen who 
thought the former unnecessary, might 
vote for the latter. 

Mr, Whitbread wished to ask why the 
Secretary at War did not accept the pro- 
posal of the gallant volunteers, who had 
offered to serve for nothing rather than be 
disbanded? No, he would not do this; 
he would rather force the acceptance of 
the money upon them. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that the offer 
to which he had alluded was founded 
merely on a contingency, which it was 
not the wish of government should take 
place. It should be recollected, however, 
that the members of the different corps 
received no pay; the whole of the grant 
went to the maintenance of the staft of the 
corps. 

Mr. Whitbread thought it would be de- 
sirable to do away the exemptions which 
the yeomanry cavalry at present enjoyed. 
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After a good deal of discussion, an 
Amendment was proposed, to leave out 
the words “ Great Britain,” and to substi- 
tute 25,0001. for 55,0001. The House di- 
vided on the question that the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
motion. Ayes, 45: Noes, 14: Majority 
against the Amendment, 31. 

The original Resolution was then car- 
ried. 

On the motion, “ That 6,750/. be grant- 
ed to his Majesty, for defraying the charge 
of the allowances, compensations, and 
emoluments, in the nature of Superannua- 
tion or retired Allowances, to persons 
belonging to certain public departments 
in Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
25th December 1814, to the 24th June 
181553” some question having been raised 
on the pension of Mr. Leake, 

Mr. Hose expatiated on the zeal, inte- 
grity, and ability with which he had inva- 
riably discharged the duties of the situa- 
tions he had held, and stated him to be 
70 years of age, having passed, in various 
capacities, 50 years of his life in the public 
service. 

Mr. Tierney proceeding to notice various 
items in the estimates, observed, that among 
others, he perceived there was a pension 
of 3001. for a retired apothecary. 

Lord Palmerston stated this person to 
have been twenty years in the service, 
and to have obtained his pension on the 
recommendation of the governors of the 
Koyal Military Asylum. 

Mr. Trerney said, he might not be the 
better apothecary for his twenty years 
service. That did not prove him entitled 
to his pension. 

Mr. Peel said, it was granted in 1804, 
and had been voted ever since. 

Mr. Tierney observed, there was a re- 
tired treasurer too, and wished to ask the 
right hon, gentleman opposite (Mr. Rose) 
at what age a treasurer ought to retire ? 

Sir J. Newport wished to hear more of 
the apothecary. 

Mr. Rose begged the right hon. baro- 
net’s pardon for interrupting him, but the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) having 
addressed himself to him personally, he 
desired to know to what his question al- 
luded. 

Mr. Tierney said, there appeared on 
the estimates a superannuated treasurer. 
They had there (in the House) a treasurer 
not superannuated, but who, though ad- 
vanced in years, had all his treasury facul- 


ties about bim. He wished to know at 
* 
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what age, in the opinion of the right hon. 
gentleman, a treasurer ought to retire; 
and whether he did not think it possible 
for one to continue to perform the duties 
of his situation to the Jast day of his life? 
[A laugh.] 

Mr. Rose said, the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney) had been a treasurer him- 
self, and was therefore as good a judge as 
he could be. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Tierney said, he was not a good 
judge, as he had got no pension, though 
he had lost his treasurership. 

Sir J. Newport then inquired whether 
the retired apothecary who received this 
pension of $001. a year, was not the Dr. 
Trevor whose name was implicated in 
certain severities charged to have been 
exercised in Kilmainham gaol? [This in- 
troduced a conversation of some length, 
in which Mr. P. Moore strongly objected 
to giving such a person any pension. On 
the other hand, it was declared by Mr. 
Wellesley Pole, that Dr. Trevor had been 
acquitted of the charges brought by the 
prisoners, in a report made by the judges 
on the subject. Ile conlessed, however, 
that Trevor was chargeable with some 
severities, of which he did not approve. ] 

The resolution was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 29. 

Irish Peace Preservation Bitt.|] On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the Bill to amend an Act passed in the 
Jast session of parliament, intituled, “ An 


Act to provide tor the better execution of 


the laws in Ireland, by appointing super- 
intending magistrates and additional con- 
stables in counties, im certain cases,” 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of giving any op- 
position to this Bill; but he must repeat 


his former statement, that the Act, of 


which this purported to be an amendment, 
was altogether an ineflicient measure, and 
that it was not in any degree calculated 
to restore peace in any country where 
disturbances existed. It ought to be 
called, not an Act for the better preserva- 
tion of the peace in [reland, but an Act 
for placing additional patronage in the 
hands of government. It was not a Bill 
for putting an end to disturbances, but a 
Bill of patronage. He did not mean to 
say, however, that the government had 
made use of it for that purpose; but that 
it placed the power to dy so in the hands 
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of government, if they chose to exercise 
it. He still insisted, that government had 
not acted wisely, even in the instance in 
which they had attempted to put the Act 
in execution, Supposing it had been 
necessary to have resorted to it in the 
county of Tipperary, a magistrate and 
constables ought to have been chosen who 
were completely acquainted with the 
country, and who could, therefore, have 
more effectually apprehended the dis- 
turbers of the public peace. Instead of 
this, they had robbed the police of Dublin, 
and employed a number of disbanded 
serjeants of dragoons, from whom, on ace 
count of their want of local knowledge, 
offenders found it no difficult matter to 
make their escape. The police of Dublin 
had been injured, too, for the purpose of 
bringing those into Tipperary who could 
have been much more effectually em- 
ployed in Dublin. If it was necessary to 
keep up the present establishment of the 
Dublin police, it must be improper to take 
away any part of that establishment; and 
therefore the Dublin police must have 
been robbed of what was a necessary part 
of it, without a corresponding advantage 
in any other quarter. But the measure 
itself was altogether inefficient for its pure 
pose. Such was his opinion of the mea- 
sure, and of the mode in which the go- 
vernment had attempted to carry it into 
effect. This Bill was brought in for the 
purpose, and had the appearance, of 
making it better: but he repeated, that the 
measure was not at all calculated to re- 
store to a state of peace any country 
where disturbances had previously existed. 
He difiered from bigh authority on this 
subject; but where an assertion rested on 
mere personal authority, he always cons 
sidered it as of greater or less weight, 
according to the degree of information 
which he conceived the assertor to have 
on the particular subject. He still main- 
tained his opinion, that the measure had 
not produced the effects which had been 
ascribed to it; but, as to the amendment 
of it by the present Bill, he did not think 
it necessary to give that amendment any 
opposition. He only maintained gene- 
rally, that the measure was altogether 
inethcient, and that the statements which 
had been given of its beneficial etlects 
were certainly overcharged. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose merely for 
the purpose of saying a very few words. 
Afier what had passed on a former night, 
he did net conceive it necessary to enter 

(2 Q) 
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into any detailed observations as to the 
arguments brought forward by the noble 
earl on that occasion. The state of the 
question appeared to be this: the noble 
earl did not object to the present Bill, 
which was a mere amendment, or corollary 
arising out of the Act of last session, called 
the Irish Peace Preservation Act. The 


Papers relating to Spanish Subjects 





noble earl’s object appeared to be, to point 
out the inefficiency of the measure in | 
general, 
only say, that the Act had been passed 


with almost as much unanimity as could | 


be expected upon any measure of the 
kind. 
felt and urged, both in this and the other 


House of Parliament, to the Act which | 


was Called the Irish Insurrection Act; be- 
cause wherever the necessity of putting that 
Act in force arose, the constitution was in 
reality suspended for atime, in the quarter 
where it was carried into operation. But 
the Irish Peace Preservation Act had, on 
the contrary, passed with very general 
approbation. It bad been supported by 
many who were adverse to the other 
measure, and supported, as he conceived, 
on this principle, that, even when carried | 


into effect, it did not suspend the ordinary | 


constitution and Jaws, but only atforded 
an additional stimulus for carrying the 
existing laws into more active operation. 
Such had been the idea entertained of 


Now, upon that point he should | 


Much serious objection had been | 





that Act; and it certainly had been main- 
tained by persons whose authority ought 
to have weight on the subject, that it had 


been attended with very beneficial con- | 
credit to itself for the efficiency of that 


sequences, both directly where it had 
been carried into operation, and indirectly, 
by producing an increase of vigilance and 
activity in other quarters, to prevent the | 
necessity of putting the Act in execution | 
in these places. But this, it was said, was 
a measure merely of patronage. On that 
point he should only say, that patronage | 
certainly was not the motive for passing | 
the Act; and even the noble earl himself , 
had admitted that the government had not | 
made use of it for any such purpose. It | 
was, indeed, difficult to conceive how any 
such measure, of which the management 
must be left with government, could be 
so contrived as not to place some addi- 
tional patronage in the power of govern- 
ment. But the measure, it was evident, 
had not been used for any such purpose ; 
and it had not been adopted with any 
view to increase the government patro- 
nage. It had at the time of passing been 
very generally regarded as a sound and 
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proper measure, and therefore, even sup- 
posing the noble earl to be perfectly well 
founded in his statements, supposing all 
his observations to be perfectly correct 
and just, and that he was borne out in 
every one of them, still he should say, 
that as the measure had been originally 
so generally conceived to be sound and 
proper, they had not sufficient experience 
with regard to its effects, to render it ex- 
pedient to repeal it. Even granting the 
noble earl all that he contended for, still 
they ought to wait some time further 
before they proceeded to repeal such a 
measure, passed upon due and mature de- 
iiberation, and very generally admitted at 
the time to be a wise and proper one. He 
had said thus much, merely to impress on 
the minds of their lordships the expediency 
of at least postponing any decided opinion 
upon its efliciency or inefficiency till they 
had some further experience respecting it. 
As to the particular Bill now before the 
House, he did not understand the noble 
earl to have objected to it, and therefore it 
was unnecessary to go further than to 
throw out these few observations with 
regard to the general measure which it 
was the object of the present Bill to im- 
prove. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, he cer- 
tainly never had it in contemplation to 
propose a repeal of the Act in the present 
session. ‘The discussion had originated 
from a statement in another place from a 
high authority, from which it appeared 
that government had taken much greater 


measure, than, in bis apprehension, it 
deserved. He had consequently been in- 
duced to lay before their lordships his 
own view of the subject, and to prevent 
the public from placing too much reliance 
upon a statement, which, in his opinion, 
was overcharged. He had succeeded in 
his object, for he had proved by the ad- 
mission of the Secretary of State for the 
home department, that the statement, as 
it had met the public eye, was over- 
charged: but he had never intended to 
propose a repeal of the measure in the 
present session. 

The Bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer presented to 
the House, pursuant to their Address to 
the Prince Kegent, the following 


PAPERS RELATING TO PERSONS SENT 


FROM GIBRALTAR TO Capiz. 


1.—Extract of a Letter from the Earl 
Bathurst to Major General Smith; 
dated War Department, 24th July 
Isl4. 


“Tt has been represented to me, that 
you have delivered up to the governor of 


sent from Gibraltar to Cadiz. 


Cadiz, certain persons, subjects of his | 
{ 


Catholic Majesty, on the requisition of the 
governor, without any previous commu- 
nication with his Majesty’s ambassador at 
the court of Madrid: it is further stated, 
that these persons were not charged with 
having committed murder, or any other 
atrocious crime; but that the only reason 
alleged for your being required to give 
them up, was, that they opposed the po- 
litical system which the Spanish govern- 
ment have thought proper to adopt, since 
the return of king Ferdinand the 7th to 
Madrid. 

“7 am unwilling to believe that this 
representation is correct; but as there 
may be some foundation for it, I must 
desire that you will furnish me with any 
correspondence which may have passed 
between you and the governor of Cadiz, 
or any agent of the Spanish government, 
upon this subject. 

“That you may not be misled at any 
time by the urgency with which it is 
possible similar requisitions may be made 
to you, I have received the commands of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, that 
you uniformly decline giving up to the 
Spanish government any person who may 
have taken refuge in Gibraltar, without a 
previous communication with bis Majesty’s 
ambassador at the court of Madrid.” 


2.—Extract of a Dispatcu from Major 
General Smith to the Earl Bathurst ; 
dated Gibraltar, 31st August 1814. 


“T have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your lordship’s dispatch of 
the 24th of July; and, in answer to your 
lordship’s desire, I beg to state, that on 
the 18th of May last, I received from his 
Majesty’s consul at Cadiz, sir James Doff, 
the enclosed letter, and likewise another 
from his excellency Don Juan Villavi- 
cencio, governor of Cadiz, and captain 
general of the province. 
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“ A short time after the receipt of the 
letters, a report was made to me that two 
persons answering the description, had, by 
fictitious names, made their way into the 
place, without my knowledge or permis- 
sion, and contrary to the standing orders 
of the garrison; in consequence, I gave 
orders for their immediate arrest, and 
they were discovered and taken up in the 
course of a few hours; they proved to be 


| two of the persons pointed out in the 


letters from sir James Duff, and the go- 
vernor, named Don Diego Carrea, and 
Don Antonio Puigblanc. 

«*T detained them until the morning, 
and directed a letter to be written to sir 
James Duff, informing him of their arrest ; 
in the mean time, upon the Spanish con- 
sul’s claiming their persons as Spanish 
subjects, they were given up, and for- 
warded by him to Spain. 

« T must now, my lord, beg leave to 
explain my motives for so doing. 

“In February last, my predecessor, 
lieutenant-general Campbell, received a 
similar application from the governor of 
Ceuta, to secure four state prisoners who 
had escaped from that fortress, should 
they have taken refuge in Gibraltar; they 
were apprehended, and immediately sent 
back to Ceuta. 

« Having been but a few weeks in com- 
mand of this fortress, and not being aware 
of any specific instructions from govern 
ment on the point in question, 1 was in- 
duced to act from the example above 
alluded to, and to adhere to a practice 
which appeared to have been reciprocally 
observed; for the constituted authorities 
in the neighbouring parts have, on all 
occasions, immediately attended to such 
requisitions from this government, nor 
could I trace any instance to the contrary 
on either side. 

« These considerations will, I trust, ac- 
count satisfactorily to your lordship for 
my compliance with the very strong ap- 
plication made to me by the governor of 
Cadiz, and remove any uneasiness that it 
may have occasioned. 

‘‘ | beg to assure your lordship, that the 
instructions which you are now pleased 
to communicate to me, will be strictly 
complied with; as it is my most anxious 
desire to fulfil the instructions and wishes 
of government, that my conduct, while [ 
have the honour to hold this important 
command, may merit the approbation of 
his Majesty’s ministers.” 
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Enclosure No. 1, in Major General Smith’s, 
of 31st August 1814. (Copy.—Private) 


“ Cadiz, 16th May, 1814. 

« Sir; I beg you to acquaint his excel- 
Jency the commanding officer, under due 
reserve, that the following persons have 
either left or are aboutto leave this for 
Gibraltar, in consequence of the late 
change of politics; that his excellency, 
informed of their principles, may decide 
what he may judge best with respect to 
their residence in this garrison. 

“ Don Miguel Cabrera, the author of se- 
veral publications inserted in the Duende 
against the king of Spain, and of a very 
Jate one, exciting the inhabitants of this 
city to revolt against the governor and 
civil authorities, &c. 

* Don Antonio Puigblanc, the author of 
the Inquisition sin Mascara, and of various 
other papers, and a friend and companion 
of the former. These two persons are 
provided with a passport from general 
Valdes, endorsed by me. 

“ Lopez, the author of the Duende, the 
paper in which the repeated calumnies 
against the British troops on their entrance 
into St. Sebastian, and of many other 
scurrilous productions, appeared. Correa, 
formerly au officer in the Spanish service, 
the author of similar publications, and 
supporter of the Duende, &c.; and it is 
probable they may be followed by other 
persons of the same description, I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) 

«J. Stedman, esq. 

‘‘ Secretary, Gibraltar.” 
Enclosure No. 
Smith’s, of 
(Translation.) 


James Durr. 


2, in 


3ist August, 


Major General] 
18}4.— 


« Your Excellency ; 

« By a Royal Order of the 4th instant, 
dispatched from Valencia, his majesty 
Ferdinand the 7th has been pleased to 
confer upon me the most ample faculties 
of captain general of the marine depart- 
ment of Cadiz, civil and military governor 
of the same, and of that fortress, It being 
my duty to fulfil with the greatest punc- 
tuality and exactitude the instructions 
with which I am furnished, possessing 
information that there were in that city 
certain troublesome persons, who, removed 
to any other place, may prove of infinite 
prejudice, not only to the nation, but also 
to the interest of the town where they 
reside, as they cannot live by apy other 
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means than committing excesses and 
sowing discords by their writings and 
conversations, which poison steals insen- 
sibly to the hearts of incautious persons ; 
I request your excellency, that if it should 
happen that any of these men, such as 
Don Diego Carrea, one Cabrea, Puig- 
blanc, one Aldama, and other similar 
characters, knowing their perfidy, their 
crime, and fearing justly the punishment 
they deserve, should pass to your garrison, 
although with passports trom a legal 
authority, your excellency will be pleased, 
for the benefit that must inevitably result 
from it, to prevent that such turbulent 
characters, such pests of society, remain 
at liberty in the place, delivering them 
over for the disposal of the commandant 
general of the camp of Gibraltar, or send 
them direct to Cadiz, where I expect to 
be to-morrow ; with the assurance that, in 
doing so, your excellency will render an 
essential service both to your nation and 
mine. I avail myself of this opportunity 
to assure your excellency of my desires to 
meet your wisttes. May God, &c. &e. 

« Yours, &c. JuaAN VILLAVICENCIO, 
“ Port St. Maria, 16th May, 1814,” 


Monracu and Petnam Packets.] 
Lord Nugext observed, that the papers 
which he had moved for in the last session, 
relative to the above packets, and which 
were accordingly laid before the House, 
had, on the last day of the session, and with- 
out any notice or communication on the 
subject, been ordered to be returned to 
the General Post-office, on the ground 
that their disclosure would be prejadicial 
to the public service; and extracts from 
the same were ordered to be laid before 
the Ilouse. His lordship said, that had 
he received any intimation of the proceed- 
ing which was to be adopted, he should 
have stated his reasons for objecting to it, 
which, from there being no question 
before the House, he was at present pre- 
cluded from doing. He begged to ask, 
what was the nature of the danger appre- 
hended to the public service from the 
papers which had been produced ; and 
when the extracts which had been ordered 
were to be forthcoming ? 

Mr. Lushington said, that if the noble 
lord would, after the recess, renew his 
motion, he had reason to think that the 
re-production of the papers would not be 
objected to. 


Irish Brucacuinc Powper Brut.) Mr. 
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Ponsonby rose, pursuant to the notice he had 
given, for leave to bring ina Bill for the 
repeal of the countervailing duties on 
Irish Bleaching Powder imported from 
Ireland, which had passed into an Act 
Jast session. ‘This Act, he contended, was 
a direct violation of the articles of the 
Union. Many representations, he under- 
stood, had been made to the ‘Treasury, 
upon the injurious tendency of an ad- 
vantage which was said to remain with 


Trish Bleaching Powder Bill. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the Irish manufacturer, in the process of | 
making the bleaching powder; out of | 
these arose, he believed, the prohibitory | 


clause, which formed the ground “of his 


complaint, because it was in direct viola- | 


tion of the 5th article of the Union, which 


acknowledged the free and uninterrupted 


intercourse for the transfer of raw mate- 
rial between the three countries, for their 
domestic consumption, ‘This clause, im- 
posing a countervailing duty, had been 
introduced on the 30th of July, the last 
day of their sitting. It crept in unnoticed 
by those who usually attended to the 


measures of parliament, regulating the | 


manufactures of Ireland. It went to a 
direct violation of the Union compact, 
and must therefore be repealed. If the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had it in contemplation to propose 
any remedy for the alleged advantage 
which those duties were to counterbalance, 
he could easily state the facts, without 
involving himself in a violation of a 
solemn legislative enactment; if an ine- 


quality existed; let it be removed, but let | 


not the Irish manufacturer be exposed to 
the great hardships of this clause, which 
fell heavily upon his interests. Mr. Pon- 


° nae { 
sonby said, he was willing to hear what | 


was the intention of the right hon. gentle- 
man, atthe same time he would not refrain 


from moving at present, for leave to bring | 


ina Bill to repeal the Act to impose a 
countervailing Duty of Excise on Bleach- 
ing Powder imported from Ireland. 

Mr. Lushington suggested whether it 
would not be better to move for the 
amendment, and not the repeal of this 
Act. He proceeded to explain the nature 
of the Act itself. This was not the first 


time it had been considered by the House, | 


nor was it the first when the right hon. 
gentieman’s opinion had been delivered 
upon the subject, fully concurring in the 
principle from which the clause emanated. 
The Irish manufacturer derived a noto- 
rious advantage from having his salt 
used in this powder, duty free. In Eng- 
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land, a duty of fifteen shillings a bushel 
was paid, in Scotland six shillings, there- 
by giving an unfair advantage in favour 
of Ireland. Mr. Lushington here read 
several minutes of council relative to 
those duties, ali concurring in the neces- 
sity of their being met by such a clause 
zs had been introduced last session. He 
also recited, from the speeches of Messrs. 
Foster, Ponsonby, and sir J. Newport, 
confirmatory opinions upon this point. It 
was a fair and just principle, that where 
one countiy paid no duty upon an article, 
in the manufacture of which another did 
within the same jurisdiction, the country 
not paying should be visited with an equa- 
lizing impost, to lessen the force of its 
unequal competition. As an amendment 
to the right hon. gentleman’s motion, he 
would propose, that the Act of last session 
be referred to a committee, to inquire into 
those duties, and to report thereon. Asa 
proof of the necessity of this preparatory 
step, and of further information on the 
subject, he would only advert to one fact. 
In one statement made to government, it 
was asserted that one hundred bushels of 
common salt would make one hundred 
weight of bleaching powder. In another 
calculation of the same nature, it was 
stated, that this quantity of salt was equal 
to 2,000 Ibs. of powder; from these con- 
tradictory statements, am inquiry into the 
real fact was essentially necessary pre- 
vious to a final decision. He would, 
bowever, admit, that the clause was a vio- 
lation of the Act of Union: and with a 
view of instituting a fa:r inquiry into the 
subject, he would propose a committee, to 
inquire into the state of the laws on those 
duties imposed upon articles used in the 
manufacture of oxygenated muriatic acid. 

Sir John Newport said, the question at 
issue resolved itself into this: was the 
Act of last session a violation of the arti- 
clesofthe Union? It clearly was a breach 
of that bond of connection which united 
both countries; and it would ill befit 
the dignity of that House to admit the 
existence of a committee, whose labour 
would be to ascertain the quality of a 
compromise between a clause, such as the 
present Act contained, and the solemn 
enactments of the legislature. Before the 
question could at all be entertained of re- 
moving any advantage which the Irish 
manufacturer might happen to possess, it 
was imperative that this Act should be 
repealed. Even were its object an ex- 
tension of benefits to Ireland, the repeal 
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would not be the less necessary. An in- 
fraction of the Act of Union was manifest, 
and it would be highly indecorous, there- 
fore, to allow its continuance during the 
sitting of any committee for an inquiry 
arising out of such a breach of obligation. 
This infraction once admitted, no argu- 
ment could be listened to on the poiats, 
The Act of Union was a sacred bond, 
which must remain unimpaired ; and they 
might rest assured, that whatever weaken- 
ed that measure in public estimation, 
would, in its consequences, be fatal to the 
public security. The only mode of pre- 
serving harmony between the two coun- 
tries, was tou shew an equal anxiety for 
the interests of both. He contended, that 
the countervailing duties in this instance, 
as indeed in most others, ought entirely 
to be done away. It appeared, indeed, 
that 100 bushels of salt were convertible 
into either 1 cwt. or 2,000 lbs. of bleach- 
ing powder; it was also known, that this 
powder could be made without salt at all. 
Here, then, arose an encouragement for 
fraudulent drawbacks, highly detrimental 
to the public service, and of vital injury 
to the revenue, which it almost might be 
said to sap. The right hon. baronet 
concluded by saying, that as to the regu- 
lations to be hereafter adopted, it seemed 
to him that in a manufacture where there 
was such uncertainty as to the quantity of 
materials necessary, all drawbacks should 
be abolished, or the revenue would suffer 
by it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
gested the repeal of as much of this Act, 
prohibiting the importation of bleaching 
powder, as was a violation of the Act of 
Union. This would embrace the point 
urged by the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site. The committee, however, would be 
useful, to enter into topics highly neces- 
sary in the detail. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it was pretty plain 
that a violation of the Act of Union had 
taken place. His object was to repeal the 
Act which led to this breach, not to pre- 
vent a fair arrangement of placing the 
manufactures of the empire upon one and 
the same footing. It would then be sufli- 
cient for his purpose, that the part affect- 
ing the Treaty of Union would be repeal- 
ed. He could not see the use of any com- 


mittee to investigate a subject so clearly 
supported by justice and the law of the 
Jand, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed, 
that all the manufacturers of the united 








| 
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empire should be upon the same basis of 
encouragement. From the detail con- 
nected with the question in debate, a com- 
mittee would, in his opinion, be advisable ; 
of course it could not be operative until 
after the recess. He would propose, that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill, “ to re- 
peal so much of the said Act as prohibits 
the export or bringing in of Irish Bleach- 
ing Powder from Scotland into England.” 

After a short conversation, the amend- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was agreed to. 


Mr. Georce Rose.] Mr. Rose said, 
that he rose in consequence of an allusion 
which had been made to asum of 100 
guineas which had been voted the night 
before, as clerk of the parliaments. He 
observed, that the hon. gentleman whe 
had mentioned it was undoubtedly justi» 
fied in mentioning the subject at the time 
when it occurred to him, though he (Mr. 
Rose) was not then in the House; but as 
he was, therefore, called on to explain the 
vote, he should, with the permission of 
the House, state the circumstances under 
which that allowance was made. ‘There 
were, he said, many allowances which had 
been made to the clerk of the parliaments 
from time immemorial, among which was 
one of 25 copies of all acts of parliament, 
which had always been turned by them to 
their profit. To shew that he had not 
been over-anxious to make the most of his 
office, he should state, that there was also 
a large allowance to the office which he 
held, for stationary; under which some 
articles not generally known by that 
name were included, such as Scotch coals, 
wax candles, and satin bags. For these 
articles, his predecessor had received 580/. 
lor this he (Mr. Rose) had never received 
one farthing in money, merely taking a 
moderate allowance of paper and pens ; 
although the Speaker of that House, and 
many other public officers, received al- 
lowances in commutation for stationary. 
As to the item in question, it appeared, 
by a minute of the Treasury, that the 
value of the 25 copies of the acts of par- 
liament given to the clerks of parliament, 
was 132/. a year; and that for this per- 
quisite he had received, as an equivalent, 
50 guineas a year, The sum of 100 gui- 
neas was the amount of the allowance for 
two years. As it was important to the 
public to know how to appreciate the 
character of its servants, he should trou- 
ble the House by stating how he had 
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acted in the office of secretary of the 
Treasury. When he had first received 
that office, he found that the emoluments 
consisted in fees and perquisites; and 
finding himself uneasy in such a situation, 
he desired a fixed salary. The average 
emoluments, in five years of peace, had 
been 3,440/, and in five years of war 
5,1001.; for this he accepted 3,000/. a 
year only ; and when, at a subsequenttime, 
that allowance was thought inadequate, 
and increased to 4,000. a year, he had 
refused to take advantage of the good will 
of the lords of the Treasury onthat occasion. 
{ Mr. Rose read the minute of the Treasury 
stating this fact.] He had said thus much 
to clear himself not only from blame, but 
from the imputation of having done any 
thing mean and shabby. Mr. Rose con- 
cluded by warmly appealing to his life, 
as a proof that he had never lent himself 
to any act which could be construed into 
an acceptance of that which was mean or 
unbecoming; on the contrary, he had, in 
every instance, and he hoped successfully, 
avoided the possibility of incurring so 
gross an imputation. 

Mr. Whitbread lamented that the right 
hon. gentleman had not been in his place 
last night, to make the defence at which 
he had just laboured so hard. His name 
had never appeared in the papers before, 
and it was not extraordinary that he (Mr. 
Whitbread) should remark upon it: nor 
was it singular, considering the pecula- 
tions and tricks that were proved to have 
been practised formerly in the office of 
the right hon. gentleman, such as includ- 
ing supplies of Scotch coals, wax candles, 
and satin bags, under the head of sta- 
tionary, that it should not be generally 
known that so wonderful an alteration had 
taken place during the wra of purity of 
the right hon. gentleman. If he (Mr. 
Whitbread) were called upon to state what 
he really thought upon the subject, he 
must say, that he was very sorry that the 
50 guineas had stuck in Mr. Rose’s throat, 
and that he should have got rid of the ob- 
struction in the way the House had wit- 
nessed. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Rose said, that the hon. member 
was the first that had ever made an objec- 
tion to the sum given as an equivalent 
for the 25 acts of parliament: it was 
enough for him (Mr. Rose) to hear any 
man breathing object to it, to induce him 
to assert, that he never would again touch 
a shilling of it. (Hear! and a laugh.) 
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Orance Associations 1N IRELAND.] 
Sir John Newport rose, to make his pro- 
mised motion relative to certain associa 
tions in Ireland. Upon a former occasion 
he had indulged the hope that the sense 
of parliament, so clearly, and, with a single 
exception, so unanimously expressed, would 
have discouraged those associations, and 
would have led to that total abandonment 
of their principle, which would have gone 
some way at least in tranquillizing the 
internal state of Ireland. It was in vain 
to look towards this happy consummation, 
until all associations were entirely extin- 
guished, and, to use the emphatic words 
of a noble lord (Castlereagh) not then 
present, * until the people were under the 
dominion of the law, and not under that 
of clubs and associations.” Although he 
had known of the existence of those 
societies when the subject was last before 
the House, yet he confidently expected 
that they would have dispersed when the 
voice of parliament became expressed, 
and that this system, whose only object 
was the insult of one class of fellow- 
citizens against another, for the petty pur- 
poses of party triumph, would have 
wholly dissolved. He regretted he had 
been mistaken, and this regret was height- 
ened when he had observed, that a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) high in ottice 
in Ireland, had considered himself called 
upon to protect and encourage those so- 
cieties which parliament had declared 
were obnoxious to the public peace. It 
became, then, full time for the people of 
Ireland to know on what authority those 
institutions existed. This was of import- 
ance, from the fact of their illegality 
having been proclaimed from high legal 
authority. With this view he originated 
his motion, for the purpose of shewing, as 
had been stated before by a noble lord, 
the necessity “ of re-echoing the wish of 
parliament by the voice of the country, 
and of repressing, without ulterior mea- 
sures, any society within the empire of 
the law; and that, whatever their origin 
might be, they had outlived the danger 
which called them forth, and were exposed 
to the Act of 1799, which stamped ille- 
gality on meetings so composed.” Sir 
J. Newport then quoted the observation 
of Mr. Canning last year, that, whatever 
digressions gentlemen had entered into, 
no man was found to commit himself in 
the defence of those associations ; and that 
they would, of course, perish, when the sense 
of parliament became so clearly expressed 
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upon the illegality of their formation. It 
was, however, painful to find, that this 
discouragement had been ineffectual, and 
that a right hon. gentleman had received 
and returned answers to one or two of 
those associations—answers which he (sir 
John Newport) was sorry to say, appeared 
commendatory of their principles, The 
right hon. baronet, as a proof of the evil 
effects produced by the Orange associa- 
tions in Ireland, adverted to the circum- 
stance of the grand jury of a county in 
the North of Ireland, who had absolutely 
defeated the Prison Act, which had been 
introduced by a right hon. friend of his. 
By that Act, it was provided that each of 
the gaols in Ireland should be attended by 
a Roman Catholic clergyman. The jury 
to which he alluded did not directly deny 
a Roman Catholic clergyman to the 
county gaol; but they appointed a de- 
graded priest to act as chaplain; knowing, 
from the regulations of the church to 
which he belonged, that it was impossible 
for him to officiate satisfactorily. For 
three years, this was a source of constant 
dispute between the going judges of assize 
and the grand jury. He could not suffi- 
ciently admire the description which a 
learned judge, now deceased (lord Avon- 
more) had given of real loyalty, when 
members of the Orange faction were re- 
presented to him as loyal, who had, in 
fact, transgressed the laws: «I know,” 
said he, “ of no loyalty, except that which 
obeys the laws, and exerts its best efforts to 
see them carried fairly into eflect. 1 cannot 
consider him to be a loyal man, who acts 
contrary to them for the purpose of ad- 
vancing bis own views of riot and vio- 
Jence!’’ When the great Atlas that had 
so long supported the fabric of bigotry in 
Ireland, was tottering—when the fabric 
itself was on the point of falling—it ex- 
cited his regret to perceive an attempt 
made to rescue it from impending de- 
struction. It was, however, utterly im- 
possible to continue the system. The 
good sense, the increasing knowledge of 
the people, must operate to overthrow it. 
The right hon, baronet then moved, “That 
there be laid before this House, copies of 
all Addresses from societies or bodies of 
men calling themselves Orange associa- 
tions or lodges, and also of all Ad- 
dresses from grand juries in Ireland, on 
the subject of such Orange societies, to 
the principal secretary for that part of 
the kingdom, with his answers thereto.”’ 
Mr. Peel said, he rose to second the 
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right hon. baronet’s motion for the pro- 
duction of the documents upon which he 
had so strangely commented, though, per- 
haps, a tair doubt might be entertained, 
whether they were of that nature and 
character which would justify the House 
in calling for them. But, though he had 
no objection to theiy production, as Le bad 
evinced by seconding the motion, he 
could not avoid troubling the House with 
a few observations upon the speech by 
which it had heen introduced He re- 
gretted very much, that the mght hon. 
baronet had not more disuisetly 
the grounds upon which his moon was 
founded, and the object for witch 1 was 
made. Upon the latter point, it was dif_i- 
cult to form even a guess; dut he con- 
fessed, that what had fallen trom the richt 
hon. baronet, had rather confirmed an opi+ 
nion which he had before formed vpon 
this subject. It would be recollected, 
that on a former occasion, the right bon. 
baronet had complained that his conduct 
had been mirepresented, and that he had 
been accused of being absent from his duty, 
The right hon. baronet, had, indeed, taken 
an opportunity of exculpating himself 
from that imputation; but as the right 
hon. baronet had proclaimed himself upon 
a former occasion to be descended from 
one of king William’s Dutch guards, and 
as he had spoken in favour of the Peace 
Preservation Bill, he might conceive it to 
be necessary to make this motion, in order 
to rescue himself from the suspicion of 
being an Orangeman. [A laugh.) If, 
however, that was not the motive by 
which the right hon. baronet was actuated, 
it was utterly impossible for him to guess 
at the object which he could propose to 
himself, by making such a motion upon 
such grounds. 

The speech of the right hon. baronet 
referred, he believed, to one which he 
(Mr. Peel) made in the last session of 
parliament, He wished very much that 
the right hon. baronet had been in his 
place upon that occasion, because it would 
have saved him the trouble of making the 
present motion; he would then have been 
able to judge whether he (Mr. Peel) had 
given encouragement to societies, most 
unjustly described by the right hon, gen- 
tleman as societies ‘ illegally formed, for 
the purpose of insulting and harrassing 
their fellow subjects.’ It would, how- 
ever, have been but candid towards him, 
and respectful towards the House, if the 
right hon, baronet, when he preferred 


stated 
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such a charge, had stated the grounds| deter him from rising to point out the 
upon which it was founded—if he had misrepresentation, and to vindicate them 
stated in what manner and upon what oc-| from unmerited charges: persons might 
casion he (Mr, P.) had given encourage- | disapprove of the principle of all combi- 
ment to illegal societies formed for such | nations, but they ought, in common jus- 
purposes, or to political combinations of | tice, to draw a distinction, where a distinc~ 
any description or character, as had been | tion existed, and not confound the associa- 
described. The right hon. baronet had | tions of the loyal with other associations 
spoken generally of addresses presented | of avery different character. 

to him (Mr. P.) from Orange lodges, and After making the statement which, 
of his answers. Why had not the right} upon that occasion, he felt it his duty to 
hon. baronet, in support of his charge, | make, he would ask the House, whether 
stated when, upon what occasion, and by | it was of such a nature as to warrant the 
whom, those addresses were presented ? | right hon. baronet in the language which 
He had stated that they were published; he had used upon this occasion? He 
if they were, why did he not produce | would ask every gentleman who heard 
them? He had aright, the House had a; him upon the occasion to which he re- 
right, to call upon the right hon. baronet | ferred, whether the sentiments which 
to state, not generally and vaguely, but he then expressed were such as were 
distinctly and specifically, the grounds of | likely to come from a person who wished 
his charge. Letthe right hon. baronet, if he { to encourage and promote party feeling 
thought proper, amend his motion, so as | and religious animosity. Upon his return 
to call for every address that had ever | to Ireland, atthe conclusion of the session, 
been presented to him, in which there was | he received from the grand jury of the 
any allusion, directly or indirectly, to this | county of Fermanagh, an address, ex- 
subject, together with his answers. He | pressing their approbation of his parlia- 
would willingly support such an amend- | mentary conduct, and a confidence in him, 
ment, because he only wished that the | with which he was highly gratified, and 
charges which had been made, should be | which he should be ever anxious to merit 
put in such a shape as to enable him to| and retain. To that address he would 
meet them distinctly. In the course of | read his answer, as it was for the present 
the last session, an hon. baronet (member | purpose the most important; and he begged 
for the Queen’s County), presented to the | that the House would recollect, that the 
House some petitions respecting Orange | right hon. baronet had grounded his mo- 
societies, but before he presented them, | tion upon what he stated he had seen pub- 
he communicated his intention to him | lished in the newspapers. [Here Mr. 
(Mr. Peel.) He thanked the hon, baro-| Peel read his answer to the address.} This 
net for his courtesy, but expressed his re- | was the document, for there was no other 
gret, that he should have felt it his duty | upon which the right hon. baronet thought 
to bring forward such a subject. The hon.| himself warranted in making, in the face 
baronet did present the petitions, and he | of the House, the statement ihey had just 
(Mr. Peel) took that opportunity of stating | heard. He would now ask the right hon. ba- 
clearly, and without reserve, his opinions | ronet, whether he thought his assertion was 
upon the subject, in order to remove some | well-founded? He firmly believed there 
misapprehension which prevailed ; and he | was no other. document in existence upon 
also made some observations upon the | this subject, and that he had never received 
petitions themselves; he shewed to the| and answered any other address of a si- 
House, that though they purported to} milar nature, except one from the corpo- 
come from persons of all religious persua- | ration of Dublin, which contained a remote 
sions, yet that many of the signatures | allusion to the same subject, to which he 
were written by the same person; one} would read his answer. (Mr, Peel here 
particular instance he pointed out, where | read the answer.] ‘The House was now 
ninety-eight or ninety-nine names conse-| in possession of all the documents upon 
cutively were in the same hand-writing. which the right hon. baronet had founded 
What he stated upon that occasion, if ne- | his charge. There was not another docu- 
cessary, he would nowrepeat. He had never | ment in existence that he could recollect. 
spoken a word, or written a line upon it, | If, however, he should turn out to be mis- 
which he was desirous to retract. If the | taken—if hie should, upon a minute search, 
principles and conduct of any body of find any paper relating to this subject, he 
men were misrepresented, nothing should | promised the right hon. baronet it should 
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be produced ; but he was as confident as 
he could be of any one thing that depend- 
ed upon memory, that no such paper 
existed. As to addresses from Orange 
lodges, with answers from him, he most 
positively denied the fact; and he again 
called upon the right hon. baronet to 
state the grounds upon which he made 
that assertion. But he begged distinctly 
to be understood, that while he denied the 
existence of every such documents as those 
to which the right hon, baronet had al- 
luded, he by no means wished to retract 
a single sentiment, or asingle word, which 
he had uttered at any time upon this sub- 
ject. It was one upon which, for obvious 
reasons, he did not wish to create discus- 
sion: the only time he had ever referred 
to it was, when the hon. baronet (sir H. 
Parnell) presented the petitions last ses- 
sion; and he then felt it to be his duty, 
publicly and distinctly, to avow his sen- 
timents. Whether he had had recourse 
to any secret and unworthy means of 
supporting privately what he did not 
avow publicly, he would leave the House 
to judge from the whole of his character 
and conduct. 

He could not help observing that, when 
the nature of the office which he held, 
and the number of transactions in which 
he must necessarily be engaged were 
considered, and when the right hon. ba- 
ronet’s vigilance and activity of investi- 
gation was also considered, it was most 
singular, that not one single act of the 
Irish government was produced, to give 
countenance to the motion which the 
right hon. baronet had thought proper to 
make. He most sincerely wished (if it 
could be done consistently with propriety) 
that every document existing, public or 
private, relating in any manner to the 
administration of justice in Ireland by 
the government with which he now acted, 
or to any subject upon which party feel- 
ing might be supposed to operate, could 
be laid before that House ; they would 
afford the best answer to the insinuations 
that were sometimes thrown out. He 
would defy the right hon. baronet, or any 
other gentleman, to produce any one act 
of the Irish government, to which the im- 
putation of unfair prejudice or partiality 
could fairly be attached. He wished the 
right hon. baronet had brought forward 
his motion in some more tangible, or to 
speak more correctly, in some less ludi- 
crous shape. 

The right hon. baronet had stated, that 
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for some time after a very strong opinion 
had been expressed in that House respect- 
ing the illegality and impropriety of 
Orange societies, their ardour had abated; 
but after what passed towards the close of 
last session, it had again blazed forth with 
new vigour. Now, the fact, he believed, 
was directly the reverse ; for if he was not 
very much misinformed, and he hoped he 
was not, the societies, called Orange so- 
cieties, were no longer confederated to- 
gether by any oath, not even by the oath 
of allegiance. The right hon. baronet 
had adverted to the conduct of the grand 
jury of Fermanagh, respecting the ap- 
pointment of a Roman Catholic chaplain, 
and had asserted, that they acted contrary 
to law. He had reason to believe that 
that subject would have been brought 
forward in the last session, and had then 
looked into the particulars of the case, 
and was preparad to enter upon the dis- 
cussion. He believed the fact was, that 
by the Act of 1810, the grand juries were 
empowered to appoint Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian chaplains to 
the county gaol, and that, in the case of 
Fermanagh, a difference arose between 
the titular bishop of the diocese and the 
grand jury, respecting the individual ap- 
pointed by the grand jury. But here 
again he wished that the right hon. ba- 
ronet, instead of general assertions, had 
stated in what manner it was that the 
grand jury of that county had acted con- 
trary to law. He would not now trespass 
upon the House any longer; he had felt 
it necessary to say thus much in answer 
to the charges preferred by the right hon. 
baronet, but he begged to repeat, that he 
did not retract one word he had ever ut- 
tered respecting those societies of which 
the right hon. baronet had complained. 
He should now sit down, expressing his 
hope that the right hon. baronet would 
feel himself bound to state more distinctly 
what were the grounds which induced 
him to prefer such charges, and to make 
such a motion, 

Mr. Croker was of opinion, that an ad- 
dress from a grand jury to a member of 
that House, thanking him for his conduct 
in parliament, could not be considered an 
official document, more especially after 
the explanation which had been given. 
The dignity of the House required it to 
be perfectly understood, whether papers 
of that kind could, with propriety, be 
called for; and to arrive at this informa- 
tion, he should move the previous question. 
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Mr, W. Fitzgerald agreed, that the pa- 
pers related, not to the official, but to the 
parliamentary duties of his right hon. 
friend ; still, however, he should vote for 
the original motion, since the production 
of the documents would disprove the as- 
sertions of the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. Croker said, in taking the course he 
had done, he was entirely influenced by 
his duty as a member of parliament. He 
wished to know, whether it was fit to call 
for such documents, or whether it did not 
go to shackle the privileges of a member 
of parliament. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that in justice 
to his right hon. friend, who said there 
was not a tittle of truth in the statements 
of the right hon. baronet, he thought the 
papers ought to be laid on the table, 
that the public, particularly in Ireland, 
might have an opportunity of deciding 
between the parties. Whena gentleman, 
who had as much knowledge of Irish 
affairs as any person in the kingdom, 
made a grave statement of the misconduct 
of an individual high in office—when he 
accused him of having, for a long period 
of time, endeavoured to inflame those 
party animosities, which every good man 
must desire to see removed, the only 
proper mode of proceeding was, to exa- 
mine fairly all the evidence that could 
illustrate the question. 

Mr. Bankes wished to inquire of the 
right hon. baronet, whether he was satis- 
fied with the explanation given by the 
right hon. gentleman? or, if not, whether 
he knew of any documents of the descrip- 
tion stated in the motion, which had 
escaped the recollection of the right hon. 
gentleman: Neither of the addresses 
mentioned by the right hon. gentleman 
purported to be transmitted by Orange 


lodges; one was from the grand jury of 


the county of Fermanagh, the other from 
the corporation of Dublin. Unless the 
righthon. baronet stated his firm belief that 
other documents did exist, he thought the 
House ought to rest satisfied with the ex- 
planation that had been given. 

Sir J. Newport said, he had already 
stated that he had seen, in print, addresses 
of the nature to which his motion related. 
He did not take upon himself to assert 
that they were bond fide addresses; he had 
no opportunity of ascertaining that fact; 
but, such having appeared in the public 
papers, he conceived it to be his duty to 
bring the matter before the House. The 
right hon. gentleman complained that he 
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had not stated his object in making this 
motion. This was not the fact; he had 
stated his object clearly. He wished the 
House coolly and deliberately to consider 
the nature of the proceeding to which he 
called their attention, and to pronounce 
on the legality or illegality of it. The 
answer of the right hon. gentleman to the 
grand jury was nothing more than a dis- 
claimer of protection to the Orange asso- 
ciation, as a political society. But, in his 
opinion, the system was objectionable on 
a variety of points, which, though not 
political, were nearly connected with the 
peace of the country. After the assertion 
of the right hon. gentleman, he had no 
hesitation to declare, that he had far too 
high an epinion of his veracity and honour 


| to believe that such papers did exist ; and 





that if he were now to persist in the belief 
of their existence, he should be ashamed 
of himself, and ought to be considered as 
too prejudiced a man to have the honour 
of a seat in that House. ‘The right hon. 
baronet then repeated his opinion of the 
illegality of all such associations as those 
in question; admitted that he had only 
seen the address of the grand jury,of Fer- 
managh, and the secretary’s answer, in a 
newspaper, and that he had cut them out 
and mislaid them. He concluded with 
hoping that the House would agree to the 
original motion. 

Mr. Peel admitted, that some abuses had 
arisen from these associations. It appear- 
ed now, that the right hon. baronet rested 
his motion entirely on a paragraph which 
he had cut out of a paper, and afterwards 
mislaid. The business of secretary in 
Ireland was so great, extending to all the 
departments of the state, that it might be 
possible that some address might have 
been sent to him, which had escaped his 
recollection. He would, however, ex- 
pressly declare, that he did not recollect 
any address that was ever sent to him from 
any Orange association in Ireland. He 
was ready, however, to make every search; 
and would promise, that if any such paper 
could be found, it should be produced. 
He remembered that there was a volunteer 
corps in the north of Ireland, mostly 
Orange-men, who, in the exuberance of 
their loyalty, committed some excesses 
on the 4th of November last: that corps 
had been since disbanded, 

The original motion was then carried. 


AvupitTinG oF Pustic Accounts.] Mr. 
Bankes, after a few preliminary observa- 
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tions, moved for the following Accounts : 
1. “« A statement of the number of ac- 
counts contained in the list dated the 24th 
of March 1814, which have been audited, 
stated, or declared since that time; to- 
gether with a statement of the number of 
accounts which have since been delivered 
into the office for auditing accounts, spe- 
cifying whether such accounts are com- 


plete, and accompanied by vouchers, or | 
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‘accounts from the store accounts: 9. A 
/summary statement up to what periods 
any of the said commissariat accounts 
| have been audited: 10. A statement of 
| the number and dates of returns or reports 
‘received from the commissioners of .West 
i India revenue inquiry, specifying the 
| colonies or settlements, ports or places, to 
' which such returns or reports relate.” 

Mr. Baring took that opportunity to 


incomplete: 2. A summary statement of express his high approbation of the efforts 
the progress made by the commissioners of the hon. gentleman, who, if he suc- 
for West India accounts, since the 10th | ceeded in getting these last accounts re- 
of June 1811, showing the number of ferred to a committee, would do more 


accounts audited, stated, or declared since 
that time; together with the number of 
accounts which have not yet been audited, 
stated or declared: 3. A summary state- 
ment of the progress made by the com- 
missioners for examining the accounts of 
the barrack-master-general since the 10th 


| good to the country than any person who 
/had gone before him. He had already 
| stated, and would now repeat, that the 
‘abuses in the commissariat department 
'had been of the grossest and most enor- 
| mous description, and the extent of which 
could not appear by any mode of auditing 
It was his intention, very 


of June 1511, stating whether any of | the accounts. 
those accounts have been declared since | early after the recess, to move to refer the 
that time, and for what periods, and at | accounts of the army extraordinaries to a 
what time the final examination of those | committee up stairs, to examine and report 





accounts is likely to be completed: 4. A 
summary statement of the progress made 
by Mr. Saunders in the examination of 
the accounts of the late Mr. Wyatt, since 


the 10th of June 1811; together with a | 


list of such accounts as remain to be 
examined: 5. A statement showing the 
number of regimental accounts which 
have been received, and the number of 
them which have been finally settled 
or completely examined since the 10th 


of June 1812, and distinguishing the | 


years to which such accounts relate: 6. 
A statement showing the number of regi- 
mental militia accounts which have been 
received, and the number of them which 


have been finally settled or completely | 


examined since the 10th of June 1812; 


and distinguishing the years to which such | 


accounts relate: 7. A statement of the 
progress made in the examination of regi- 
mental accounts for the ten years from 
1784 to 1794, since the 10th of June 
1811; together with the number of ac- 
counts delivered for any of the said years 
subsequent to that date: 8. A summary 
statement of the periods up to which the 
commissariat accounts haye been delivered 
in for auditing by the different commis- 
saries for the West Indies, Peninsula, Me- 
diterranean, and North America, noting 
whether any and which of the said ac- 
counts have been delivered complete or 
incomplete, and whether with or without 
the vouchers, and distinguishing the cash 


i their opinion thereon. 
| ‘The motions were severally put, and 
| Carried. 


Breap AssizeE Biut.] Mr. Alderman 
| C. Smith moved, * That the several Acts 
| for setting the price and assize of bread, and 
| for punishing persons who shall adulterate 
meal, flour, or bread, or who shall sell, or 
expose for sale, bread deficient in weight, 
and generally for regulating the trade of 
bakers, and the sale and manufacture of 
bread, might be read ;” and the same be- 
ing read, he next moved, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to repeal the Acts 
'now in force relating to bread to be sold 
in the city of London and liberties thereof, 
‘and within the weekly bills of mortality, 
and ten miles of the Royal Exchange; and 
to prevent the adulteration of meal, flour, 
and bread, within the same limits.” 

Mr. Baring had never heard of a Bill 
being introduced for altering a law on so 
‘important and generally interesting asub- 
_|ject as the present, without some reason 
| for the alteration being assigned. 
| Mr. Alderman C, Smith stated his object 
,to be, in the first place, to prevent the 
_ adulteration of the flour and meal used in 
| making bread ; and also to render bakers 
| more generally liable to punishment for 
selling bread short of weight, At present, 
an inquest could not convict without seiz- 
ing the whole contents of a shop: thus 
the bakers who supplied the chandlers 
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shops, at which so great a portion of the 
jower orders were the purchasers, might 
daily send out bread short of weight to 
such shops, in every direction, and escape 
any material penalty; it being impossible 
to detect them in this nefarious practice 
through all their connections. There was 
also no positive law respecting the use of 
alum. He wished to have the Bill re- 
ferred to a special committee.—Leave 
given. 


ComMITTEE oF Supply — ADJOURN- 
MENT. | On the report of the committee 


Committce of Supply—Adjournment. 





of supply being brought up, and it being 
moved, “ That the House do agree to the 
same,” 

Mr. Ponsonby, as the motion of an hon- 
and learned friend of his for papers re- 


specting the naval conduct of the Ameri- | 


can war, which stood for Thursday, might 
cause a long debate, desired to know if 
the right bon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have any objection to post- 
pone, tor one day, his motion for the ad- 
journment of the House? He thought no 
meonvenience could result from postpon- 
ing the adjournment to Friday, and he 
conceived this would be a great accom- 
modation to all parties. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no 
reason for postponing the adjournment. 
He did not know that the motion of the 
hon. and learned gentleman must neces- 
sarily occupy so much time as to interfere 
with the discussion of the question of ad- 
journment. If gentlemen opposite were 
of a different opinion, he thought one of 
the motions might be anticipated. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not think either of 
the motions could well be brought on be- 
fore ‘Thursday; and on that day, the 
length to which the discussion on the 
motion of his hon. and learned friend 
might possibly go, would prevent their 
debating the various subjects which the 
question of adjournment would bring under 
their consideration, so fully as they could 
wish to do. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see no objection to his moving, to-morrow, 
that the House, on its rising, should ad- 
journ to the period which had been men- 
tioned as that to which it was proposed 
the recess should extend. This he con- 
ceived would be perfectly regular. 

Mr. Bankes thought it might be unne- 
cessary to prolong the debate on the mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
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as the documents for which he intended 
to move might be given by ministers. If, 
however, it should occupy the House till 
a late hour, it would then lie in their dis- 
cretion to postpone it, if that should ap- 
pear desirable. He wished the two mo- 
tions to stand as they did for Thursday, 
subject to the discretion of the House. 

Mr. Croker would not pledge himself 
that the papers would be given; but he 
knew no document that the hon. gentle- 
man wes likely to call for which the Ad- 
miralty would not be as ready to give, as 
he could be to ask. 

Mr. Horner desired there might be a 
distinct understanding that his motion 
should take precedence on Thursday. 
[« Certainly, certainly,” from the Trea- 
sury-bench. ] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was wil- 
ling to give the gentleman opposite the 
benefit of the alternative he had _pro- 
posed. If an objection was made to the 


| adjournment being moved before Thurs- 


day, he should certainly press it on that 
day, even though the motion of the hon. 


/and Jearned gentleman should preclude 


him from bringing on his motion at an 
65'S 
early hour. 
The Speaker said, it was irregular to ac- 


| cclerate motions of which notice had been 


given. It was inconvenient for this rea- 
son, that having been fixed for one parti- 
cular day, if brought on before that day 
arrived, many members who had heard 
the notice might be taken by surprise. 

Mr. W. Pole hoped, if the papers to be 
called for were to be granted, the hon. 
and learned .gentleman and the House 
might be spared the trouble of a debate 
on his motion. If he were to give in a 
list of the papers he wished to see pro- 
duced to his right hon. friend, he would 
probably receive an answer in the course 
of to-morrow. 

Mr. Horner said, he had given in a list 
of them to one of the lords of the Admi- 
ralty some hours before. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that notices 
had, in some cases, been accelerated ; and 
instanced the celebrated motion on the 
Orders in Council in 1812. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
wish to do that which was irregular or 
unusual, and should not, therefore, move 
the adjournment till Thursday ; on which 
day it was his intention to press the mo- 
tion. 

The Report was then agreed to. 
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Thursday, December |. 


Tria By Jury in ScoTtanp.] The 
Lord Chancellor presented a Bill, the ob- 
ject of which, he observed, was the intro- 
duction of trial by jury, in civil causes, in 
Scotland. The proposed measure had 
undergone much and attentive discussion 
on the part of those who were most in- 
terested in the question, whether such a 
regulation would or would not be benefi- 
cial. With respect to the general prin- 
ciple of the measure, he entertained no 
doubt but the mode of trial by jury, in 
certain cases, and with respect to matters 
of fact, would be productive of great 
utility to the judgments of that country. 
Whether all the enactments proposed by 
the Bill, of which he was about to move 
the first reading, should form part of the 
law of that country, was a question upon 
which he had no difficulty in stating he 
entertained considerable doubts. Upon 
its general principle, he repeated, he had 
no doubts. In this view of the case, he 
should move the first reading of the Bill, 
for the purpose of its being put into that 
state that all their lordships might form 
an opinion, not only of its principle, but 
of its detailed enactments. His lordship 
then moved the first reading of the Bill, 
which was intituled, “ An Act for the bet- 
ter Administration of Justice in Scotland, 
by the introduction of the Trial by Jury 
in Civil Causes.” 

The Bill was read a first time, and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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Courts-MarTiaAL on Caprain Brown 
AND CoLoNEL Quentin.] The 
Egremont gave notice of his intention, after 
the recess, to move for an Address to the 
Prince Regent, with a view that the mi- 
nutes of the naval Court-martial held on 
captain Brown, together with the opinion 
of the Court upon that subject, should be 
laid before the House ; and also for those 
of the Court-martial held upon colonel 
Quentin, and the opinion of the Court 
upon the case. He wished to be allowed 
to say a few words on this occasion. In 
coming forward in this way, he was not 
actuated in the least degree by any spirit 
of opposition to his Majesty’s ministers ; 
on the contrary, particularly with respect 
to his noble friend opposite, bis opinion 
was, that none could be found more com- 
petent. His intention was by no means 
to interfere with the sentences of those 
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Courts-martial; but his object was to en- 
deavour to convince their lordships of the 
necessity of parliamentary interference, 
in order to fix some limits to the proceed- 
ings of these Courts. In order to obviate 
misapprehensions that might possibly 
arise with respect to his intended motion, 
he deemed it but justice to declare, that, 
in his mind, there was no analogy be- 
tween the two cases to which he had ad- 
verted: so far from it, he conceived the 
cases to have been directly opposite ; 
but the consideration of both might tend 
to the object he had in view. He wished 
to press for no opinion whatever at pre- 
sent; but was strongly of opinion some 
regulation was called for; and he should 
be happy if any other noble lord more 
competent to the task than himself would 
come forward and take a task out of his 
hands. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that, at 
the present moment, he trusted his noble 
friend could not call for any opinion on 
his part. Inthe present instance, it was 
merely the notice ef a motion to be 
brought before the House after the recess ; 
and he only deemed it necessary to say 
now, that, with respect to one of the cases, 
he was totally ignorant of it, It fell 
within the province of no particular de- 
partment; and what the nature of the 
case was he did not know. He meant the 
case of captain Brown. With respect to 
the other, his information was, as was that 
of their lordships in general, from its 
being a matter of public notoriety. Far- 
ther he could only say, that if the de- 
sired production was meant to ground 
some new regulation, it was impossible 
for him to state his opinion until he knew 
the nature of the proposition, In the first 
view of such a subject, he meant to say 
it would require a very strong case to in- 
duce the [louse to agree to a motion for 
the production of documents, such as 
those referred to, for such an object. 
There must be some very special circum- 
stances in a case to call for such an inter- 
ference. 


State oF AFFAIRS ON THE CONTINENT. ] 
In pursuance of the notice be had given, 

The Earl of Donoughmore rose, and said, 
that the House being then sitting, in con- 
sequence of a notice which he had given, 
it became necessary for him to state those 
reasons which bad made him think it bis 
duty to refrain, under the present circum- 
stances, from submitting his intended 
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motion to their lordships consideration. 
The subject he had certainly considered a 
most important and pressing object of 
inquiry; nor had its importance been 
lessened, in his estimation, by any thing 
which had since intervened. It had been 
increased, on the contrary, very much in 
his mind, by the occurrences of almost 
every passing day. By the notice which 
he had given, and the selection of as late 
a time for the discussion as the period of 
the expected adjournment would permit, 
he had endeavourd to ensure, by the best 
means in his power, as full an attendance 
of the House as possible ; and he had, in 
addition, made use of whatever influence 
he could be supposed to possess, for the 
same purpose. He did not, however, 


complain of the very scanty attendance of | 


noble lords. ‘They had left town under 
the supposition that nothing material re- 
mained to be discussed before the recess ; 
and had so made their arrangements that 
they had found it not possible for them to 
return justnow. His intention had been 
to have submitted certain propositions to 
their consideration, in the hope that they 
might be adopted by that House, as a 
ground upon which his royal highness the 
Prince Regent should be called upon to 
give instructions to our minister at Vienna, 
respecting his conduct upon the pending 
negociations, But it would be ridiculous 
to submit gravely to the then miserably 
thin attendance of members such consi- 
derations as he had alluded to, as if they 
were really, and for effective purposes, 
the lords spiritual and temporal in parlia- 
ment assembled, He had thought it his 
bounden duty to abstain from so doing. 
But, to satisfy their lordships that he had 
not ventured to throw loosely before them 
a subject of such vast importance, without 
his having given it the best and most 
mature consideration of which he was 
capable, he should desire their permission 
to state, in justice to himself, and not with 
a view of obtaining a pledge from any 
member of the House, what those points 
were which he had intended to request 
their lordships to submit, by Address, to 
the Prince Regent. 

It had been his intention, that it should 
have been humbly represented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, how grati- 
fying it would be to the feelings of that 
House, to receive an authentic declaration 


by command of his Royal Highness, that | 


the power and resources of this country 


had not contributed to the subjugation of | 
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Norway to a foreign yoke; and that a 
nation, so brave and so unoffending, had 
not been starved out of its independence 
by the operations of a British fleet. 

That our engagements with the kings of 
Sicily and of Naples had not been so in- 
consistent and contradictory, as to have 
justified the general impression, that our 
own subsidies to the one, had furnished 
that power with the means of making an 
hostile attack on those possessions which 
we had guaranteed to the other. 

That our minister at the Congress of 
Vienna, had received instructions from 
the Prince Regent, never to consent to 
any arrangement which should not gua- 
rantee to Saxony its existence under its 
present sovereign, as a separate indepen- 
dent state. 

That he had been instructed steadily 
to keep in view the independence and 
integrity of Poland, as the great conti- 
nental barrier against the encroachments 
of France, or those of any other European 
power. 

And, finally, that he had been directed 
not to suffer his attention to be diverted 
from those sound principles of policy and 
of justice by the deceitful offer of any 
increase of territory to Hanover, inasmuch 
as no such accession could make that 
feeble state sufficiently strong to stand by 
herself, but would be the certain means 
of engaging Great Britain, as a principal, 
in every future continental war. 

And it was my intention to have con- 
cluded with an humble application to the 
Prince Regent, that his Royal Highness 
would be pleased to cause it to be im- 
pressed upon the recollection of our ne- 
gociator what the declarations of the 
allied powers had been, when they had 
passed the French frontier, and subse- 
quently, when they had arrived at the 
gates of Paris: and, above ail, that this 
great and generous nation had engaged in 
this long and arduous contest, as the de- 
liverer of others from the oppression of 
the strong; not as herself a sharer in the 
plunder of the weak and the defenceless. 
These principles the noble earl pledged 
himself to bring under the consideration 
of the House after the recess, unless it 
should be undertaken by some person of 
more weight and authority than himself. 

Lord Grenville said, he attended in his 
place in consequence of the summons 
which he had received, in common with 
the rest of their lordships, for the pur- 
pose of delivering his sentiments on the 
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motion which he expected would have 
been brought forward by his noble friend. 
That motion was one which met with his 
entire approbation, and whenever his 
noble friend chose to bring it forward, he 
should be ready to give it his support. 
After, however, what had fallen from his 
noble friend, he should reserve what he 
had to say till after the motion for ad- 
journment. 


Motion oF ADJOURNMENT TILL Fe- 
pruarY.} The Earl of Liverpool then 
moved, that the House do adjourn till 
Thursday the 9th of February next. 

Lord Grenville said, that to that motion 
he must decidedly object. When the 
noble earl made such a motion, a motion 
to adjourn for a period of from two to 
three months, it would have been but be- 
coming to have stated some grounds for 
so extraordinary a proceeding ; but the 
noble earl had barely put the question of 
adjournment, without assigning a single 
reason to induce their lordships to adopt a 
course so unusual, and had therefore 
yielded it to him to state the grounds 
upon which he thought such a course, at 
this moment, highly improper. Their 
jordships had been called together at a 
time when legislative deliberation was 
more than usually necessary. Though 
the grand difficulties under which this 
country had struggled so long had now 
been removed, yet it might be justly said, 
that this was a session of more urgent bu- 
siness than any session that the oldest 
among their lordships could possibly re- 
member. He had on a former occasion 
expressed his regret, that it had not been 
thought proper to call their attention, in 
the old constitutional manner, to the cir- 


cuinstances of Europe, and the result | 


which was likely to follow from the great 
and almost desperate efforts that had been 
made by this country. But even if it had 
been justifiable to throw a veil over the 
transactions which were now going on 
abroad—transactions, he grieved to say, 
which did not appear to bode well for the 
future peace of Europe,—still a veil ought 
not to be thrown over the internal situa- 
tion of the country. They were now 
called upon to review the state of the 
country after a series of tremendous ef- 
forts, such as had never before been made 
by any nation, which had closed the 
struggle without the loss of its political 
existence. ‘They were called upon to 
consider how they could best repair the 
# 
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damage that had been done, how they 
could best apply a remedy to the evils 
which the magnitude of our efforts had 
necessarily produced. In the present 
situation of the country, the duties of par- 
liament were numerous, weighty, and 
pressing. There was hardly a branch of 
the public administration that did not 
require the maturest deliberation on the 
part of the legislature; and yet, under 
these circumstances, an adjournment for 
two, or from two to three months, was pro- 
posed, without a single reason assigned for 
that extraordinary proposition. 

Atan early period of the session he had 
mentioned one great subject, which ought 
to have received from parliament not only 
mature, but unremitting deliberation; a 
matter, of all others, of the highest im- 
portance; a subject immediately con- 
nected with the food of the people. He 
had then adverted to the dangerous and 
impolitic course, as he conceived it to be, 
which had been adopted with respect to 
that object of primary importance: he 
regretted that he differed upon that ques- 
tion with many for whose opinions in 
general he had the highest possible re- 
spect ; but he came there to state his own 
opinions with freedom. Their lordships 
would do well to consider, whether, with 
the impression which the agitation of such 
a question in parliament, which the inter- 
position of the legislature on such a sub- 
ject was likely to create, it was fitting 
that parliament should turn their backs 
on that subject, and suspend the investi- 
gation for two or three months. If the 
agricultural interest was bard pressed, and 
who could deny that it was so; if the 


_manufacturing interest was also pressed ; 


if a measure was under consideration 
which immediately concerned the food of 
the people; if there was danger in adopt- 
ing any course that should have a ten- 
dency to make that food dearer; and if 
it was of the highest importance to con- 
sider well whether it was not wiser to 
leave that matter to itself without any 
legislative interposition than to enact new 
restraints 5 if it was necessary at any rate 
that parliament should come to a decision 
on the subject either one way or the 
other, why was it now proposed that the 
House should adjourn for a period of be- 
tween two and three months? It was of 
the last consequence to the welfare of the 
community, that the legislature should at 
any rate decide whether they were to in- 
novate or to leave matters as they were; 
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for the state in which those questions were 
at present allowed to remain was fraught 
with the evils which belonged to both 
conditions. Was this a situation in which 
that subject ought to be left? Was it fit- 
ting that parliament should turn its back 
upon it for such a long period? Was it 
becoming or decent that parliament should 
separate without having taken any step 
in the matter—without having paid it any 


attention except the single sentence which | 


he had uttered respecting it at the open- 
ing of the session? Yet, now the House 
was called upon to separate, to refuse to 
give attention to the public business upon 
which their sovereign had called upon 
them to deliberate. The House, under 
the circumstances, was desired to turn its 
back upon the public business for two, or 
nearly three momhs, and that not by the 
act of the sovereign, who by prerogative 
might, under ministerial responsibility, 
have put an end to the session; but by 
its own act, in opposition to the declared 
wish of the sovereign, in disobedience to 
his express commands, and in utter dis- 
regard of the duties which they had been 
called upon to discharge. 

There was another subject to which the 
attention of parliament ought to be called 
without delay—he meant the state of the 
circulating medium of the country; a 
subject which, on some future occasion, 
must be well considered and fully debated. 
On former occasions, when it was pro- 
posed to bring that question before par- 
liament, it was said that the nation was 
at war, and that a measure, which in 
theory no one approved, was necessary 
for self-defence, and the preservation of 
the country; he meant that law by which 
the subject was compelled to accept pay- 
ments in a depreciated paper currency. 
If he had been asked, whether this had 
been necessary for carrying on the war, 
he should have said—no. It had been 
contended, that our efforts could not be 
supported without that measure; but, in 
his opinion, they were rather cramped 
than aided by the continuance of that re- 
gulation. Be that, however, as it might, 
these efforts were over; and they had 
now to consider how they could best put 
an end to a system which no one was 
hardy enough to say ought to be con- 
tinued. That question must be attended 
to, and speedily, if they meant to give the 
landlord, to give the manufacturer, to 
give every one, in short, that security 
which all ought to have, namely, that they 
( VOL. XXIX. ) 
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should receive in payment that for which 
they really stipulated by their contracts, 
and not that which the very existence of 
the law proved to be not in their eyes of 
equal value. If they considered what that 
situation of things must be, in which no 
one could receive in payment that which 
he stipulated for by his contract, they 
must soon attend seriously to the subject, 
unless they meant to abandon the very 
name of honesty and justice. Never was 
there a subject with respect to which they 
were more called upon to retrace their 
steps; never did there exist a subject 
where more mature deliberation, more 
strict caution were necessary, in deciding 
upon the steps by which they ought to 
return to the paths of honesty and justice. 
Yet, under all these difficulties, under all 
this real pressure of public business, par- 
liament was called upon to suspend its 
deliberations, to give up all attention to 
its public duties, for a period of from two 
to three months, merely for the personal 
convenience of some of the servants of the 
crown. 

He next came to the mention of a sub- 
ject which it was impossible to touch on 
without shuddering—he meant the state 
of the finances of the country. He con- 
sidered that this country had solely been 
enabled to continue the great exertions 
which it had so long made by the opera- 
tions of the sinking fund, established by 
a provident wisdom. The exertions of 
the last year had, however, consumed a 
large portion of that fund; and this 
would shortly be bereft of any means but 
increased taxation to supply the profuse 
expenditure of the country. This con- 
sideration could not be separated from the 
question, how they were to reduce those 
enormous establishments with which the 
country was at present burthened. The 
country now enjoyed the name of peace, 
and it was warranted in the expectation 
of deriving some of the benefits of it. 
There never, he would repeat, was such 
an example as that exhibited by parlia- 
ment, given by any body of men anxious 
to retain the good opinion of their consti- 
tuents. With no public motives for their 
conduct, they were about to turn their 
backs on their country, and to leave it for 
the next two or three months to shift for 
itself ; to declare that parliament would 
not even consider what were the remedies 
which its situation demanded—that they 
would not even hear them. In mention- 
ing the reduction of the establishments of 
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the country, it was impossible not to al- 
lude to the 75,000 men which we were 
bound to keep up on the continent of Ku- 
rope in a time of peace. He was asto- 
nished how such an idea could ever enter 
the head of any person in this country, as 
that of soliciting the princes of Europe to 
receive subsidies for the purpose of ag- 
grandizing and raising up certain powers 
of Europe to such a magnitude, that no 
hope would be left for the preservation of 
any independent state. The object of 
this expenditure was to destroy every 
vestige of independent power on the con- 
tinent. He could never consent to the 
wringing from the pockets of the pea- 
santry of this country, sums to be thus ex- 
pended in the accomplishment of objects 
of a nature not less detestable than that 
for which the tyrant under which Europe 
had so long suffered, was at length driven 
from his throne. It was impossible to 
consider this keeping up of 75,000 men 
on the continent in any other light than a 
subsidizing of a few of the powers of 
Europe, to destroy every vestige of free- 
dom there. 

The country was now also carrying on 
@ war of conquest at half the distance of 
the globe from us. When America had 
not half its present population, its subjuga- 
tion was found to be an effurt beyond the 
power of this country to effect. Yet 
with all our past experience, this, it ap- 
peared, was an effort which we were at 
present seeking. The war was now no 
longer carried on for those objects which 
had been stated to parliament, but for 
purposes which it was the absolute duty 
of parliament, before they gave them their 
support, to sift to the bottom. He had 


stated to their lordships his opinion, that | 
from the moment the American govern- | 


ment were apprized of the repeal of the 
orders in council, the war was just on the 
part of this country, and he had always 
therefore continued to give it his feeble 
support. He had done so because he 
considered, on the faith of the declaration 
from the throne, that we were at war for 
the maintenance of our maritime rights— 
an object for which he would shed the last 
drop of his blood. But they now found 
that when ministers were declaiming 
against aggrandizement, and when there 
was but one general voice of approbation 
in parliament in consequence of such dis- 
claimer of conquest or aggrandizement, 
and of the moderate and pacific councils 
which were entertained by the govern- 
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ment of this country—that at that very 
moment they were making on America 
such demands as could have no other ef- 
fect but to unite against them the voice of 
every individual in that country, and of 
every independent man in every indepen- 
dentcountry in the world; demands which 
were not justified by any conquests, of 
cessions of territory, and the effect of 
which could only be to retard the peace, 
and to unite that country against us, on 
whose disunion rested our best hopes of 
continuing the war with success. We 
had so unhappily chosen the subjects of 
these demands, as, in the first place, to 
irritate the feelings of every individual 
throughout the country ; and, in the se- 
cond place, to inflict a punishment, not 
on those who gave us cause of complaint, 
but those who had shewn some disposition 
of amity to this country. We had de- 
manded from them the establishment of 
a barrier of an independent Indian coun- 
try between Canada and the United States. 
Were they studiously to labour to devise a 
topic calculated to excite universal irrita- 
tion against us, and to carry terror and 
alarm home to every cottage of the 
United States, they could have hit on no- 
thing more successful than the establish- 
ment of an independent Indian territory ; 
and that neither the United States nor 
Great Britain should have power to pur- 
chase, but that any other state might. 
Was it meant by this that France should 
have a power to make purchase there? 
Or was it meant to place Spain in that 
situation? ‘That independent country, as 
it was called, would be a mere refuge for 
outlaws and robbers, and would be pro- 
ductive of as much inconvenience to Ca- 
nada as to the United States. The 
next demand was to give us a com- 
plete command of the waters. There was 
also a water barrier between us and 
France ; and how would'it be received if 
the command of this water barrier were 
asked to be given to this country? This 
power was neither more nor less than the 
power of making an irruption into other 
countries at pleasure. But all this was not 
enough, unless we sought also out the state 
most friendly to us, and required from 
them, as the reward of their friendly dis- 
positions, the cession of part of their terri- 
tories. Could there be found a man out 
of the circle of those who made these pro- 
positions, who for a moment would doubt 
as to the eflect which they must necessa- 
rily have produced? But all] this was not 
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sufficient, unless we also touched on the ; be properly discussed, whilst, at the pre- 
string of the fisheries, a subject in which | sent time, no advantage whatever could 


the interests of this country were not con- 
cerned, and the stating of which could 
only have the effect of uniting against us 
every remnant of the American popula- 
tion. Such were the propositions which 
had been made on the part of this go- 
vernment, and which had completely 
changed the nature of the war. He had 
considered America as the aggressor, at 
the period when war was declared. But 
those propositions argued such impolicy, 
were so inexpedient, and so contrary to 
every thing like the true interests of 
Great Britain, that he should consider him- 
self as grossly neglecting his duty if he 
allowed parliament to adjourn without de- 
claring, that the publication by America 





of those documents bad, in his mind, to- | 
tally changed the nature of the war ; and 


that until those documents were contra- 


dicted, or the grounds taken up by us | 


{ 


were abandoned, it was impossible for | 


him any longer to give his support to a 
war which was not carried on for our ma- 
ritime righis, but tor purposes of conquest 
and aggiand.zement. On allthese grounds, 
he gave his decided opposition to the mo- 
tion for adjournment. 

The Kari of Liverpool said, he fel 
the speech of toe noble lord cailed for 
some observalion, and he was most anxious 
to notice the several topics to which the 
noble jord bad alluded; but he felt at 
the same ume, that consistently with his 
pubic duty, he could not, upon some of 
these tepies, enter into any detall. 
to the adjournment, there was noting im 
it unusual, and noble lords must be 
aware that it had not been the practice to 
assemble parliament until late in January ; 
So ihat, In fact, the recess now moved for, 
went but very little bevond the usual pe- 
ried of the meeting of parliament. As to 
any motives of personal convenience, he 
should have been ashamed io have moved 
an adjournment upon any such ground, 


+ 
L 


As | 


arise from debating them. It was un- 
doubtedly true, that upon those questions 
the opinion of parliament ought at some 
time to be pronounced ; but it was equally 
true, that the present was not that time. 
The same reasoning applied to the topics 
alluded to by the noble baron regarding 
our internal situation, as that could only 
be properly regulated when the position 
of our external relations was distinctly 
and definitely ascertained. Thus, with 
regard to the agriculture of the country, 
he agreed with the noble lord, that a deci- 
sion ought to be come to one way or the 
other; but it could not be arrived at without 
much deliberation, as applying to other 
considerations that could not now be 
brought into view. With respect to the 
currency of the country, he was satisfied, 
however, on this head, not only that it 
would be found that the measures relative 
to this subject had not produced any inju- 
rious eflect, or any depreciation, as alleged 
by the noble lord; not only that they 
bad produced no injury to any one, but 


_ that they had been the means of bringing 
| . 

| usthrough the great contest with trium- 
| phant success, and had worked the salva- 


that | 


tion of the country. He admitted that a 
measure of this nature was only one of 
necessity, and in the first resort to it, it 
might well appal the minds of men who 
looked to its consequences; bur he con- 
tended, that nothing more sirongly evinced 
the firmness and maguaninity of the great 
statesman who first adopied the restric- 
tion upon cash payments at the Bank, 
than his incurring all the risk, and all the 
odium attendant upon such a measure, 
from the conviction in’ bis own breast 
that it would (as turned out to be the case) 
powerlully contribute to the salvation of 
the country. ‘The noble baron, “with 


| others, bad originally agreed to the adopuion 


| of this measure 3 


The fact was, that it was for general con- | 


venience, and for the public advantage, 
that discussions upon questions of import. 
ance should take place at a period when 
there was the fullest attendance in pariia- 
ment, ‘There were other reasons, how- 


ever, at the present moment, which ope- 
rated to render it useful that such an ad- 
journment should take place, vecause at 
the period when parliament again assem- 
bied, those questions of importance to 
which the noble lord had alluded could 








aY 
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1d he (lord Liverpool) 
cuutended, almitting that it was only a 
measure of necessity, still that a discussion 


upon the subject could not be opened with 


| any advantage until the external relations 


of the country were definitively arranged. 
With regard to the finances of the coun- 
trv, he feit, as it was his peculiar duty to 
feel, deeply the importance of the sub- 
ject: he felt also the necessity of economy 
so far as was consistent with the safety of 
the country ; but it must be obvious that 
this subject could not, in its different rela- 
tions, be advantageously discussed at the 
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present period. As to what the noble 
baron had said with regard to the force 
maintained by us upon the continent, he 
felt a difiiculty in replying to it on ac- 
count of the pending negociations; but 
he would repel the charge of that force 
being employed in aggrandizing some 
powers and oppressing others ; and though 
he could not enter into any detail upon 
the subject, he would say, that that force 
was employed for objects essentially Bri- 
tish, fur objects that had been considered 
British by every statesman that had ever 
looked to theni, and for objects that were 
ultimately connected with the best inte- 
rests of this country. With regard to the 
American negociation he could not an- 
swer the noble lord, without going into a 


detail that would be obviously improper | 


during a pending negociation. It would 
be cviudent, however, that considerations 
derived from a partial publication of do- 
cuments during the pendency of a nego- 
ciation, could not apply to the scope or 
details of that negociation with any accu- 
racy or trath. ‘Lhis, however, he would 
say, repelling the charge of the noble 


lord, that the war with America was not | 


cariied on for any purposes of conquest 
or aggrandizement ; and he was satisfied, 
that when the time came, there would be 
found a complete justification of the con- 
duct of government upon these points. 
The Dake of Sussex said, he was happy to 
find by the noble earl’s concluding declara- 
tion, that there was no idea of aggrandize- 
ment mingling with the councils of his Ma- 
jesty’s government: butas that noble lord 
had refused to give information to the 
House, it was still their duty to require it, 
and let their opinions stand on record to 
the extent of the information which they 
had. He remembered it to have been 
said in the Speech from the throne, that 
particular circumstances had delayed the 
meeting of the Congress. On looking 
over the treaties which had already trans- 
pired, he had found that, by that of the 
30th of May, the settlements on the coast 
of Africa were to be delivered up within 
three months, and those to the east of the 
Cape in six. Those settlements, then, 
would have been all surrendered before 
the assembling of Congress. Thus much 
was at least information which they could 
obtain for themselves. In going over the 
different treaties previous to that of Paris, 
he found that when Guadaloupe was given 
to Sweden, by the fourth additional article 
of the Swedish treaty it was stipulated 
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that the slave trade should not be recom- 
menced in that island, and an observation 
of the Swedish government made upon it, 
that there was the less ditliculty in com- 
plying with that article, as the kingdom 
was not in the habits of thattraflic. But, 
by the 9th article of the treaty of Paris, he 
found the island given up, and no stipu- 
lation against the trade. Surely this 
ought to have made the matter of a strict 
article in the latter case as in the former. 
He found by the same treaty, Guiana 
restored to France. Their lordships would 
remember the treaty of Amiens, and the 
long discussions which then took place 
upon the subject. He hoped that the 
interest which so closely united the court 
of Brazil to this country would suffer no 
injury, and that the stipulations of the 
treaty of Utrecht on that point would be 
kept in mind. With respect to Naples, 
he hoped we should not forget an old ally, 
nor sufier the same excuse of prior arrange- 
ments, as in the case of Norway, to make 
us coincide in, and sanction the seizure of 
the richest jewel of the crown of anally. 
Next, as to Poland and Saxony. Poland 
was always dear to his recollections ; he 
was anxious for her restoration to her rank 
among nations. We had at least one 
claim to merit and influence on this occa- 
sion; we had never, openly at least, sanc- 
tioned her partition. ‘This had been 
allowed by even our enemies. When that 
man who was now removed for the peace 
of the world, had gone into Poland, boast- 
ing that France had never given her sanc- 
tion to that iniquitous act, he admitted that 
England too had been, of all the other 
nations, th@ freest from that imputation. 
He wished it were possible to recall 
amongst the sovereigns now assembled at 
Vienna, the immortal Sobieski, to remind 
them of the services he once rendered at 
the head of a Polish army in relieving that 
capital, and driving from the Austrian 
territories a ‘Turkish invading force; tor 
surely such a recollection would decide 
the question, and Poland would be ren- 
dered free and independent. As to Saxony, 
he hoped that no usurpation would take 
place there, and that the people would 
not be turned over to a stranger without 
their own consent. On these points he 
would not trouble the House farther. ‘The 
noble earl had promised to throw addi- 
tional knowledge on their discussion when 
they met again: but unless that noble 
lord’s health was better than his own, be 
might not be enabled to meet their lord- 
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ships, and he was anxious to give his sen- 
timents even briefly as he did now, as he 
might not be enabled to offer them at any 
future time. 

he Earl of Donoughmore begged leave 
to recall the attention of their lordships to 
the arguments of his noble friend (lord 
Grenville). After a sitting of about three 


weeks, an adjournment for upwards of 


two months was moved by the first minis- 
ter. His noble friend had stated strong 
reasons, and three among the four were 
really of such a nature that he wondered 
how any objection could be made to them 
in that House. ‘The expedient of the 
minister was ingenious. When supplies 
were to be voted, parliament could not 
attend to those important subjects; and 
when the supplies were voted, parliament 
could not be detained; so that in either 
case three great objects must be postponed, 
and in no case was there any hope that 
they would be broughtto issue. His noble 
friend had alluded to the agriculture 
of the country; but the minister could 
mind nothing but taxation. He would 
not even give the people the satisfaction 
of putting them ina condition in which 
they might be taxed with advantage; and 
though his great object was to draw upon 


them, he overlooked the protection of 


those sources from which alone his demands 
could be supplied. As to America, he 
deferred that question until the Congress 
of Vienna had done deliberating. Every 
other topic was disposed of in the same 
way. The minister said, wait for the 
Congress of Vienna; we must not divulge, 
we must not let the cat out of the bag, 
and therefore you must wait. He never 
knew till this night that such an argument 
would serve for a general answer to every 
inquiry that could be made, and every 
subject that could be mentioned. His 
noble friend had said, that the present was 
a good time to consider the state of our 
agriculture. The noble lord replied, 
wait for the deliberations of the Congress. 
His noble friend required that they shouid 
examine into the finance, and again ex- 
claimed the noble earl, “ O! wat for the 
Congress—let us see what will be done 
there, before we can know what we ought 
to do.” But perhaps the answer meant 


more than it might seem to convey: 
perhaps it implied a doubt, whether the 
Congress would finish its labours by peace 
or by war; for how could its deliberations 
by possibility apply to those purely do- 
mesic arrangements, except by the in- 
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fluence of hostile or pacific relations ? 
The answer was so preposterous, that he 
wondered how the noble ear! could have 
ventured it, unless, taking his example 
from another place, he wished to imitate 
those who were puzzled, not by answer- 
ing the questions put by others, but those 
which were put by themselves. The 
noble earl’s reply might have referred to 
something passing in his own mind, but it 
had no reference whatever to what fell 
from his noble friend. As he had already 
stated, the noble earl thought no business 
worth his attention but taxation. The 
moment the supplies were passed, the 
candles were put out, the House was aban- 
doned to darkness, and looked more like 
an Inquisition than a House of Parlia- 
ment. All other Bills passed sub silentio, 
and the day in which no money was 
voted, no business was understood to be 
done. The noble earl had said, that the 
present adjournment exceeded but by a 
little the usual adjournment at this period 
of the year. But, could the noble earl 
state any period in which there were the 
same reasons against adjourning? Had he, 
either in his reading or in his experience, 
ever marked that time when the conjanc- 
ture was so pressing as at the present 


moment? Perhaps it was rot to be re- 
garded extraordinary, that tsose who 


were legislating for the whole world, 
should find it inconvenient to descend to 
humbler topics. However, as their con- 
cerns were so weighty, it appeared to him 
to furnish an additional argument why 
parliament should be kept near at hand, 
that they might have frequent opportu- 
nities of listening to the admonitions of 
his noble friend, that great and expe- 
rienced member of parliament and diplo~ 
matic man. For every reason he should 
oppose the adjournment. When he heard 
of the projected dismemberment of Saxony, 
and the transfer of allegiance from one 
government to another, he could not but 
wish for the wholesome interposition of 
parliament. When he heard that the 
king of Saxony was to be dethroned, de- 
prived of his territory and erased from the 
calendar, he could not but wish that par- 
liament might be near, to check the pro- 
ceedings of ministers, while they were yet 
unaccomplished. They knew enough of 
the negociations to think that, if govern- 
ment acted with prudence and integrity, 
and avoided the contagion of intoxicating 
projects of aggrandizement, much might 


Le) . . 
yet be done ; but if, instead of settling the 
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peace of Europe on permanent foundations, 
they proceeded to remove the land-marks 
by which states were separated and dis- 
tinguished and the balance of power pre- 
served, our great military establishments 
would go on increasing, our expenses 
would continue to accumulate, and the 
overburthened shoulders of the ministers 
would collect additional pressure and 


additional responsibility at every step of 


their progress. How it might be under 
other circumstances he could not say ; 
but, in the present instance, the adjourn- 
ment was too long to be defended by such 
arguments as the noble earl had adduced 
in its support. 

The question was then put, and carrigd ; 
and the House adjourned to the 9th of 
February. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 1. 


Insotvent Desrors Act.] Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best, in moving for sundry papers 
and returns to shew the effect and ten- 
dency of the Insolvent Debtors Act, said 
he could not but observe, that his opinion 
still was most unfavourable to the prin- 
ciple of the Act. Nothing that he had 
seen, nothing that he had heard, had altered 
his sentiments on the subject; but cer- 
tainly in any thing that he might think it 
right hereaiter to propose, his first and 
general object would be to relieve and 
alleviate the distresses of the unfortunate. 
He then moved, “ That there be laid before 
the House, 1. An account of the number 
of prisoners for debt in the King’s-bench 
and Fleet prisons, oa the 10th of July 1812. 
2. An account of the number of prisoners 
for debt in the King’s-bench and Fleet 
prisons, on the 10th of July 1813. 3. A 
monthly account of the number of pri- 
soners committed to the same prisons 
every month, from the Ist of January 
1813, to the Ist of December 1814. 4. 


An account of the number of prisoners | 


discharged from the said prisons under the 
Act of 53 Geo. 3, c. 102. 
of the number of priscners for debt in the 
same prisons on the Ist of December 1814. 
6. An account of the names, trades, and 
descriptions, of the several persons who 
have applied to be discharged, under the 
acts of parliament of the 53d and 54th 
years of his present Majesty’s reign, for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in England, 
with the amount of the debts for which 
they were arrested, and also the whole 





5. An account | 
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| Sums due and owing by them respectively ; 
distinguishing such of the said debtors as 
have been remanded and afterwards dis. 
charged, and those who have been finally 
| remanded,” 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that without 
questioning the policy of the Bill, he 
| thought it required much amendment; for 
| he had heard of instances, where a man 
who owed thousands contrived to get 
arrested for 100/., and then, by a three 
months imprisonment, of course  suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the whole. The 
injustice of a law which so operated, he 
thought must be obvious, 

Mr. Lockhart felt, that the Act was as 
yet extremely defective, and he therefore 
now gave notice, that soon after the recess 
he should move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend that Act. 

Mr. Horner expressed how much he re- 
gretted to learn that the hon. and learned 
Serjeant still remained of his original opi- 
nion, that the Act was contrary to sound 
policy; for he (Mr. Horner) felt assured, 
that the wisdom of the Act was every day 
becoming more and more prominent. The 
objection which had been made, and was 
making to that measure, was pertectly 
natural, and what every one must have ex- 
pected, when it was remembered on what 
| loose principles persons in this country, 
| especially aboutthe metropolis, gave credit 
, to those who chose to become purchasers, 

Unless that indiscreet mode of giving 
credit should be altered, the Act might 
work individual mischief and disappoint. 
'ments; but asthe mode of gitiug credit 
on such a principle was avowcdly con- 
demned, surely that legislative proceeding 
which would eflect a reform in the mode 
of managing credit, would be a great 
national advantage. ‘The very dissatistac- 
tion which had been expressed by a nu- 
merous body of tradesmen, was a proof of 
the efficacy of the measure ; fur one ot its 
‘ objects had been to destroy that indiscreet 
credit which tradesmen were too much 
accustomed to give: those creditors now 
suffered the consequences of their own in- 
discretion, and imputed to the Act what 
was the effect of their own folly. He was 
' convinced of the great benefits that would 
| result from the Bill, if its leading principle 
should be boldly supported in that House. 

Mr. Serjeant Best allowed, that it might 
be just to punish the careless creditor ; 
but it would be also right to protect those 
tradesmen who must either trust or lose 
| their business.—The papers were ordered. 
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Assize OF Breap.| Mr. Alderman 
Smith moved, that the Bill for repealing 
the sundry Acts imposing regulations to 
fix the price of bread by assize, be read a 
second time, again intimating that, after 
the recess, he should move for a committee 
of inquiry on the subject of those Acts, 
previously to moving the ulterior stages 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis hoped, on a sub- 
ject of so much importance, and where 
the people had been accustomed now for 
about 600 years to the regulations estab- 
lished by king John, that the House would 
proceed with the greatest caution; for to 
interfere with the price of provisions was 
the most feverish of all subjects to which 
the legislature could turn its attention, and 
one respecting which the minds of the 
people were most alive. But he could 
not see the necessity or policy of this 
Bill, which went to sweep away all exist- 
ing regulations. As it was not imperative 
on the first magistrate of the city of Lon- 
don to settle the assize of bread, from an 
examination of the prices of corn and 
flour, would it not be much betier to try 
the experiment of suffering the price of 
bread to find its own level without fixing 
any assize, instead of trying it, co far as 
to abolish in toto those regulations which 
had existed for so many hundred years? 
The law not compelling the first magis- 
trate to fix an assize, there was no neces- 
sity for abolishing tht law to gain the 
advantage of trying the experiment. It 
being admitted on all hands how very 
careful the legislative power ought to be 
in its interference with the price of pro- 
vision, as there was nothing so calculated 
to influence the public mind, he was sure 
that the House would pause before it ac- 
quiesced in the proposition to abolish a 
regulation, which, in time of scarcity, he 
believed, had often preserved internal 
tranquillity. 

The Speaker here observed, that the 
motion could not be put that day; for 
although the Bill was a measure of great 
magnitude, it was still a private Bill, being 
of local operation ; and, like all other pri- 
vate bills, a notice must be given before 
it could be moved any stage, which had 
not been in the present instance. 

The motion was of course postponed. 


Miitia.] Mr. Ponsonby wished to 
know whether it was the intention of mi- 
nisters to disembody the militia previous 
to the next meeting of parliament ? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he could give no other answer than 
that they would be disembodied as soon 
as possible, but when that would be he 
could not tell. 

Mr. Ponsonby rejoined, that if it did not 
take place before the next meeting of par- 
liament, a motion from his side of the 
House would be made on the subject. 


Seain.] Mr. Baring inquired the 
reason, why certain papers relative to 
Spain, which were called for, had not yet 
been laid on the table? He would take 
that opportunity of asking, whether any, 
and what sums, had been advanced by 
way of loan to the court of Spain, since 
the restoration of kerdinand ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the order for the production of those 
papers had been regularly transmitted ; 
but their speedy delivery was prevented 
by the necessity of referring to a vast 
number of documents in the Audit Office. 
They would, however, he hoped, be 
ready before the next meeting of parlia- 
ment. With respect to the last question 
of the hon. gentleman, he had to reply, 
that no advances whatever, by way of 
loan, had heen made to the court of Spain. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, whether an o “er 
of an advance of money had not been 
made, either in writing or verbally, by 
this court to the court of Madrid, since 
the period of the treaty of amity and al- 
liance? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
it would be impossible to answer this 
question without making disclosures in- 
convenient to the public service. 

Mr, Whitbread next asked, whether the 
government had any knowledge of a paper 
delivered by the duke of Wellington to 
the minister of Ferdinand, after his arrival 
at Madrid ? 

No answer was at first given; but the 
question being repeated, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, that he could give 
none that would be consistent with public 
policy. 


Princess Cuartotre or Watts.] Mr. 
H. Martin inquired, whether the sum 
allowed for the establishment of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, which had 
been fixed when her Royal Highness was 
only ten years of age, had been aug- 
mented since that period ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the establishment of her Royal High- 
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ness had been formed in the year 1806, 
but that it had not been continued since 
the Princess Charlotte had been taken ato 
the family of her royal father. 

Mr. Brand wished to know whether he 
understood the right hon. gentleman dis- 
tinctly, that on the entrance of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte into the family of the Re- 
gent, the income allowed for her estab- 
lishment had been merged in that of her 
father? He observed, that in the public 
accounts 7,000/. was charged upon the 
consolidated fund, and he wished to be 
informed in what way it was applied ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he had not been comprehended, if it were 
understood that he stated, that the income 
of the Princess Charlotte was merged in 
the general account of the civil list. 
What he had observed was, that the ex- 
penses of the Princess now formed a part 
of those of the Prince Regent. The sum 
continued to be issued for her Royal High- 
hiess. 

Mr, Brand wished the right hon. gen- 
tleman to explain, whether the sum of 
7,000l.a year was paid as applicable to 
and necessary for the purposes of her 
Royal Highness. By whom was the dis- 
charge given? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the money was issued to the treasurer of 
her Royal Highness, 


Sate oF Fricates.} Mr. Whitbread 
asked the hon. secretary for the Admiralty, 
whether it was true that two frigates, lately 
sent out in frames to America, namely, 
the Prompte and the Psyche, had been 
sold; and would there be any objection 
to the production of any correspondence 
which the Admiralty may have had on 
this subject ? 

Mr. Croker replied, that there was no 
foundation whatever for such a rumour ; 
there did not exist the slightest colour for 
the notion which the hon. gentleman 
seemed to entertain; of course, the Ad- 
miralty had no correspondence relative to 
a point which never had existence. One 
of the two frigates sent out in frames had 
been sent up to the lakes, he did not know 
which of them, for the commander there 
was authorized to affix to either the names 
alluded to. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know whether 
there would be any objection to the pro- 
duction of any documents upon this point, 
if the Admiralty were in possession of 
them? 
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Mr. Croker said. certainly not; if the 
hon. gentlemen preferred bis information 
to mine, it was fit he should persevere in 
lis purpose. 

Mr. Wihubread did not mean to dispa- 
rage the bon, secretary’s information; but 
lie would prefer offical documents to any 
assertions, however respectable. 


Sir James Durer | Mr. Whithread was 
anxious to know whether ministers had 
instituted any inquiry into the conduct of 
sir James Duff, at Cadiz? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answer 
ed, that such inquiries had been instituted 
by the proper department. 


Conpucr or THE War in America] 
In pursuance of the notice he had given, 

Mr. Horner rose, for the purpose of 
bringing forward his motion relative to 
the conduct of the naval war against the 
United States. It was not his intention, 
he said, to enter into any discussion of 
the propriety of commencing hostilities, 
nor of the justice of our demands, since it 
was generally admitted, that upon the 
question of the maritime rights of Great 
Britain, the Americans were the aggres- 
sors. Neither did he propose to revert to 
the recent publication of the documents 
relative to the negociations at Ghent, since 
a day would arrive when a most important 
decision would be taken of the whole sub- 
ject. The object of his motion lay clear 
of both these considerations, since what- 
ever differences might exist as to the 
declaration of war, or as to the mode of 
bringing it to a close, there could be no 
doubt that the conduct of government in 
their mode of prosecuting it was a question 
of the deepest interest. ‘There were two 
points in which it was to be viewed, mili- 
tary and naval; and the latter, to which 
his motion more particularly referred, 
again divided itself into two heads: 1. 
what related to the conduct of the war on 
the high sea, the maritime war, properly 
so called: 2. what referred to the conduct 
of the war on the fresh-water lakes. 
Subordinate to these was a third considera- 
tion of the degree of protection that had 
been afforded to the trade of the country. 

With regard to the maritime war, it had 
long been, and was still a matter of sur- 
prise to the whole nation, that, with the 
immense naval strength and high naval 
character we possessed, there yet seemed 
to be a balance of power between the 
shipping of Great Britain and America: 
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few would deny that the astonishment 
was at first well founded, when govern- 
ment bad, long before the declaration, re- 
ceived intell:gence of the different nature 
of the American wavy, and of the change 
of system that was required on our part to 
meet it. Supposing, however, that mi- 
nisters had obtained no intelligence upon 
the subject, time enough had surely since 
elapsed to enable them to complete and 
bring into service the necessary improve- 
ments, It had been in some degree ex- 
plained why we, in the commencement, 


Conduct of the War in America. 
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sustained so many defeats; but the com- | 
plaint of the country was, first, that those | 


defeats ought to have been foreseen and 
provided against; and next, that having 
been sustained, no effectual means had 
been taken to retrieve the tarnished lustre 
of our character. It was a common re- 
mark, that all our defeats had been occa- 
sioned nearly by the same circumstances ; 
however great the valour and hardihood 
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this country. He was ready to allow, 
that all the complaints heard upon this 
subject were not well-founded; but he 
was perfectly assured that so uniform, and 
so long-continued a complaint, could not 
be without some solid foundation. They 
ought not to be permitted to pass unno- 
ticed by the House, if unremedied by the 
government; and another motion which 
he should offer, would be to bring forward 
a statement of the representations made 
from all parts of the country, to ministers, 
and even to the Prince Regent himself; 
for of such magnitude was the subject, 
and so urgent were the demands, that 


they were even carried to the foot of the 


| 


throne. 
He now came to the most important 
part of this question, on which the heaviest 


| charges against ministers appeared to be 


' grounded, namely, the want of sufficient 


of our men, the rigging was cut, the masts | 


were carried away, and the vessel being 
disabled, was compelled to yield. 
ther this unaccountable backwardness to 
remedy the evil arose from the reluctance 
of our establishments to travel out of the 
beaten track in which they had plodded, 
whether with them it had become a matter 
of faith to make no alteration in their 
ancient system, would remain for gentle- 
men opposite to explain. The fact was 
not to be denied. It had been said, and 
would doubtless be repeated, that steps 
had been taken to make such changes as 
were required in our ships, by cutting 
down seventy-fours, and by building 
others more suited to the peculiar nature 


Whe- | 


preparations to carry on the war on the 
lakes. In noticing this branch of the 
subject, he wished it to be understood, 
that he should not enter into any discus 
sion that could affect the character of any 


of the officers employed, in their profes- 


sional capacities. 


Such conduct would 
be cruel and unjustifiable, until the cases 


‘were decided by the proper tribunal— 


of the warfare ; but parliament ought to | 


have some distinct information upon the 
subject; and for this purpose, he had 
framed a motion to bring the necessary 
intelligence before the House, in which he 
should be glad of any alterations that 
gentlemen might deem expedient, for the 
sake of not making unnecessary disclo- 
surestotheenemy. It ought to be proved, 
that the activity long since promised had 
been evinced ; but he feared that the great 
error of this government bad been to 
under-value and under-calculate the force 
of the Americans, which had been the 
origin of the procrastination and care- 
lessness evinced in the various departments 
connected with the war. 

The next subject, though of minor im- 
portance, was the protection which had 
or had not been afforded to the trade of 

( VOL. XXIX. ) 





such attacks could not be otherwise than 
disgraceful to any party, whether the par- 
tizans of government or of their opponents. 
Nor was it his intention to anticipate what 
share of disapprobation ought to be given 
to particular departments of administra- 
tion; how much blame rested with the 
colonial department, or how much with 
the Admiralty ; he should direct his re- 
marks against government in the aggre- 
gate, endeavouring to satisfy parliament 
that appearances were strong against 
them; and that they had been guilty of 
a complete neglect of all the means that 
common prudence would suggest for the 
defence of our Canadian frontier, and for 
carrying on the war on the lakes. All 
persons must be aware that our success in 
this war must depend upon maintaining a 
superiority of naval force upon all the 
lakes, but more especially upon Lake 
Ontario. A part of our frontier was pro- 
tected by a military force, upon whose 
conduct future inquiries would unques- 
tionably be instituted ; we had there lost 
thousands of brave and valuable lives and 
the military renown of the country, with- 
out gaining any possession that could give 
additional security to Canada. Lake On- 
tario was the situation where it was of the 
(2 T) 
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greatest consequence to maintain our su- 
periority for the defence of Canada, inde- 
pendently of any attack upon the United 
States: whether the value of the trade, 
the amount of the property of the inha- 
bitants, or, above all, the loyalty of the 
people, so well evinced during the last 
campaign, were considered, it was a co- 
lony well worth our greatest exertions. 
What, then, were the measures of go- 
vernment to secure our superiority on 
Lake Ontario—an easy achievement, had 
ministers performed the little that was ne- 
cessary ? When war commenced in June 
1812, we had the greater number of ves- 
sels upon that lake ; and ail that was re- 
quired was, that we should send out a 
sufficient number of seamen to man them: 
besides this advantage, we possessed the 
northern shore, where all the best timber 
was grown, and where the water was of 
sufficient depth for the launching of ves- 
sels. Before hostilities broke out, these 
preparations ought to have been made to 
meet them: the war had loag been in 
contemplation, and the issue had only 
been rendered dubious by the improvi- 
dence of ministers, who did not take ad- 
vantage of the backwardness of the United 
States to enter into the war. If the evil 
was not prevented, it would surely be ex- 
pected that it should, as speedily as pos- 
sible, be remedied, and that instant mea- 
sures would be adopted on the receipt of 
the declaration; instead of which, from 
the 30th of July, the day when it arrived 
in England, to the end of the year, not a 
single step had been taken by the govern- 
ment of this country, either by giving 
orders to those abroad, or by sending out 
such supplies of seamen as were required 
to man the shipping we already possessed. 

The government of this country had 
been warned, that if merely a sloop of war 
had been sent to Quebec, the men of 
which might have been sent to Kingston 
to man the vessels on the lake, Ontario 
would have been secure. No ship was 
sent. Were more vessels built in the sum- 
mer and the winter on Lake Ontario? 
Not a single stick was laid. And although 
at Quebec there were ship-carpenters, 
who offered to build ships at Kingston, 
and were ready to set out immediately for 
that place to begin operations, their offers 
were refused; and, in one case, the bar- 
gain was broken off, on a difference 
of only 1,000/. on a 36 gun ship. Not 
one ship was built; and the winter was 
thus lost to us: but not so to the Ameri- 
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cans. At the beginning of the war, the 
Americans were without a fleet—without 
anaval depot. In the course of that win- 
ter they created their depot at Sackett’s 
Harbour, and built such vessels as gave 
them a superiority on that lake. He 
should be happy that it could be shewn 
that he was wrong in this statement, He 
had said, that the summer and winter of 
1812 were lost to us, but he was not cer- 
tain whether that was the case; clear it 
was, that they were lost on the lakes, and 
on the St. Lawrence; but whether the 
ships in frames to be built in the Medway 
were begun in that year, in the ignorance 
of dates, he could not say. As to the 
ships so built, he could not help remark- 
ing, that the building of ships in tne man- 
ner which had been stated, was one of the 
most extraordinary measures that had 
ever been adopted by persons having the 
direction of our naval affairs. He could 
venture to assert, that the expense of one 
of these vessels, built, and so conveyed to 
Ontario, was tenfold that which it would 
have cost to have built them on the spot. 
The timber must have been brought from 
Canada; and afier having been shaped 
here, was sent to Canada again, to be put 
together at the place whence it had been 
brought. From Montreal to Kingston 
the expense of conveyance was immense, 
probably equal to the whole expense of 
building such vessels; the inland naviga- 
tion by which they were to have been con- 
veyed, was 700 or 800 miles, ‘The con- 
tempt and derision which such a measure 
must have excited in Canada, would have 
been unbounded, if it had not been that 
the safety of their property, that the very 
existence of the colony, was hazarded by 
such conduct. Whether the blame of 
this delay was to be referred to the Ad- 
miralty or the colonial department, was 
to the House immaterial. It was forthem 
to see what had been the consequence 
on the several lakes, Ontario, Erie, and 
Champlain. On Lake Ontario the Ame- 
ricans had obtained the superiority ; and, 
in a successful expedition across that lake, 
they invaded our possessions, and burnt 
the capital of Upper Canada; and the 
richest part of that colony, from York to 
the south and south-west, was left open 
to their devastations. He hoped, indeed, 
that now we should on that lake regain 
the ascendancy—a great ship had been 
launched—a ship of prodigious force, as 
an addition to sir James Yeo’s squadron. 
He should leave it to professional men to 
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judge as to the expediency of building 
such a vessel. From what he had heard, 
he was inclined to believe that the same 
force distributed among smaller vessels, 
would have been more effectual; while, 
at the same time, the safety of our 
squadron on that lake would be less liable 
to be hazarded by a single accident.— 
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He hoped, however, that the asceadancy | 
there was restored to us, and that the next | 
news we should receive would be, that of | 


a victory on the part of sir James Yeo | 


over commodore Chauncey. But were 
we reduced to this, that alter two years 
and a half of war, we had nothing to 
boast of but the expectation of a victory 
by sir James Yeo? Neither did he know 
on what grounds was rested this hope, 
but in the confidence which was always 
placed in the valour and enterprize of 
British seamen—a confidence which had 
been entertained with respect to captain 
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in particular, it seemed to have been a defi- 
ciency which pervaded the whole conduct of 
the war, as wellon the oceanason the lakes. 
The American ships of war on the sea 
were ful) of choice seamen, while our 
vessels which were sent to oppose them, 
were manned in a manner very proper in 
the case of the ordinary wars with the 
fleets of Europe, but most unfit to meet 
the American navy. This neglect to 
supply a sufficient number of men had 
been manifested in the refusal which he 


, had mentioned to send to Quebec a sloop 


| been dispatched to the lakes. 


of war, the crew of which might have 
It was suf- 


ficiently obvious, even to men who were 


! 


not professional, that to have sent the 
entire crew of some vessel or vessels 
would have been the proper course to 
have pursued, and not to have taken a 


, man from one quarter of the world, and 


Barclay on Lake Erie, and captain Downie | 


on Lake Champlain, to whom it would be 
no disgrace to sir James Yeo to be com- 
pared, On Lake Champlain the melan- 
choly event was well known; but, from 
the want of details, he should not then 
enter into it. On Lake Erie, captain 
Barclay, who was sent to relieve general 


{ 


Proctor at Detroit, and in that service | 


being obliged to attack the American 
fleet, after an action in which all his offi- 
cers were wounded, his flotilla was under 
the necessity of surrendering to the ene- 
my. On captain Barclay a court-martial 
had sat, which was one of the papers 
which he should move for; not that he 
questioned the valour of captain Barclay, 


another man from another quarter, who 
were without knowledge of, or confidence 
in one another. The House would see 
that the same deficiencies which were 
complained of by captain Barclay were 
lamented by captain Pring, who gave the 
account of the failure of captain Downie 
un Lake Champlain. It did not come 
into question whether general Prevost 
was justified in his opinion that the co- 
operation of a naval force was necessary ; 


it was enough, that when naval co-opera- 


tion was thought necessary, the attempt 
to afford it was fatal. Captain Downie’s 
squadron and life were sacrificed, and the 


| objects of the war deserted, because the 


| armaments on the lakes were left in the 


not that he questioned the sentence of the | 


court-martial, but that, by the judicial 
evidence on that occasion, he might shew 
what had been the neglect of the govern- 
ment, and the loss of valuable lives which 
had in consequence been sacrificed. 
minutes of that court-martial would show, 
that to deficient means in the armament 
and equipment of it, the failure was 
owing ; that the ships were deficient in 
men and weight of metal, particularly in 
long guns; and the guns which captain 
Barclay had were of eight different cali- 
bres, so that he was obliged to have eight 
different magazines to fight the guns 
{hear, hear!}, which were without locks, 
and were fired off by pistols. [Hear !] 
These deficiencies were not owing to cap- 
tain Barclay or sir James Yeo, but to the 


government here, or to the government of 


the colony abroad. As to the want of men 


The | 


same desolate state in 1814 as in 1813. 
How did the officer (captain Pring) who 
wrote the last dispatches, express himself? 
He said, “ When it is taken into conside- 
ration that the Confiance was fifteen days 
betore on the stocks, with an unorganised 
crew composed of several drafts of men, 


‘who had recently arrived from the dif- 
‘ferent ships at Quebec, many of whom 








only joined the day before, and were 
totally unknown either to the officers, or 
one another, with the want of gun-locks, 
and the other necessary appointments 
which could not be provided in this coun- 
try (hear!), &c. There was not a word 
in this sentence which was not pregnant 
with a charge against the administration. 
It was true, that the necessary appoint- 
ments were not to be found in that coun- 
try. Where, then, should they have been 
provided but from the mother country, 
by the direction of the mother govern- 
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ment? Instead of being supplied by the 
government, both commanders had been 
Jeft quite destitute to struggle against the 
enemy with what force they could get 
together. The charge of neglect it would 
be impossible answer. If supply had 
not been sent before the first disaster, 
why had it not subsequently been sent, 
when it was kuown to what deficiencies 
the first failure was attributable? It would 
be said, he cid not doubt, that supplies 
had been sent; but when the accounts 
were given of the supplies which had 
been sent, he hoped the dates would aiso 
be given. But if the government were 
successful in shifting the blame from theit 
own shoulders, it would not be the less 
evident that there was blame in some 
quarter; and he hoped the House would 
not desist from inquiry until it had suc- 
ceeded in fixing the blame on the right 
shoulders ; and, he would add, in fixing 
the punishment also. 
which he should make at present would 
be preliminary. He should first move, 
«That there be laid before this House, 
an account of the numbers of ships or 
vessels, of any description, that were upon 
the lakes of Canada and upon Lake 
Champlain, and fit for service, on the 18th 
of June 1812, and the 15th of May and 


Ist of November 1813 ; with the force of 


each vessel in guns, men, and boys.” 
The Chancelior of the Exchequer, after 
expressing a wish that gentlemen would 


not prejudge his Majesty’s ministers on a | 


question of such importance, said, that he 
perfectly agreed in the propriety of af- 
fording information, and fully concurred | 
in all the motions which it was the inten- 
tion of the hon. and learned gentleman to 
make, with one exemption. As to the pro- 
duction of the minutes of captain Barclay’s 





for the present, be advisable, since another | 
gallant officer, general Proctor, was on 
his trial for his conduct in the command 
of the land forces at Detroit ; he should 
therefore assent to the motion for the pro- 
duction of the minutes of the court-mar- 
tial on captain Barclay, but with the 
understanding that they should not be 
produced until the trial of general Proctor 
should have terminated, when the minutes 
of both proceedings might be iaid toge- 
ther before the House. ‘There was only 
one of the motions which had been men- 
tioned to which he saw an objection—it 
was that which called for minute informa- 
tion as to the equipment of the king’s 
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All the motions | 
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ships, which, as the hon. and learned 
gentleman would see, would, if laid before 
the House in an intelligible form, be 
highly improper. If the hon. and learned 
gentleman could so construct a motion for 
the purpose that it might not be seriously 
objectionable, he had no wish to throw 
any obstacles in the way of his obtaining 
th3 information he desired. As he fad 
*» objection to the production of the 
papers, it would not be becoming in him 
to enter into the different subjects of the 
speech they had heard, as it would be best 
answered by afjording information. ‘There 
were many points on which he could have 
set the hon. and learned gentleman right, 
but he thought it would be better to do so 
by authentic information than by his own 
assertion. 

Mr. Protheroe, the member for Bristol, 
said, that he was not at all disposed to 
make any general remarks on the subject 
before the House, after the speech they 
| had heard. He was surprised that the 
hon. secretary of the Admiralty had not 
taken some notice of the subject which 
had come before the House. Mr. P. said, 





that his constituents were not well satis- 
fied with the laconic answer which had 
been given by thesecretary to the Admi- 
ralty to their representation of the want 
| of adequate protection for their trade, that 
sufficient force had been provided. The 
hon. secretary had boldly appealed to tle 
' day of trial, and he hoped that then he 
would prove that he had not been to 
| blame. 

Mr. Croker wished to say one word as 
to a mistake of the hon. gentleman who 
had preceded him. The answer which 
had been complained of as laconic, had 
/not been given to that hon. gentleman’s 
| constituents. No such thing. It was the 


| 
| 
| 








| Company of London, who he did not be- 
| lieve were the constituents of the hon. 
| gentleman; and if it was compared with 
‘the letter to which it was an answer, it 
would be found that it was not at all im- 
| properly laconic, but as long, and more 
explanatory than the letter. The answer 
' to Bristol was full, and afforded as much 
information as the Admiralty, consistently 
with their duty, could give. It would be 
seen, when all the papers were on the 
table, whether the Admiralty had treated 
the subject with any improper levity. 
As all the documents would be laid before 
the House, he should waste their time and 
do injustice to himself to enter into his 
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defence without them; but he should re- ; was given to our consuls at ports where we 
peat, that when the trial came, he had no | had no naval officer, to oblige ships to wait 


doubt of affording full and satisfactory in- 
formation. 

Mr. Marryatt said, that on one branch 
of the subject of the war with America, 
the protection of our trade, as an under- 
writer and chairman of the committee at 
Lloyd’s, he could afford more information 
than any of the papers which were moved 
for, or which it was in the power of the 
government to produce could give. At 
Lloyd’s, it was well known, there was a 
regular list of captures kept, and since the 
beginning of the war with America, a se- 
parate account had been kept of such of 
our merchant vessels as had been cap- 
tured by American cruizers. The num- 
ber of the vessels taken from the beginning 
of this war to the Ist of the present month 
was 1175, of which 373 had been re-cap- 
tured or given up; so that the number 
taken into port, or destroyed by the enemy, 
had been $02. ‘This list was subdivided 
in the following manner :—The first cap- 
ture in the list was in the end of August, 
1812; from that month to the end of Oc- 


tober the captures were on the average | 


| 





100 per month; from the last period to | 
the end of April, 1414, they were 20 per 


month; from the end of April to the end 


| Seilly Isles. 


of October last, they bad been 50 per | 


month. The variation in the numbers 
taken per month was thus explained: at 
the breaking out of the American war, 
from the insignificance of the naval force 
of France, the number of vessels sailing 
with licences and without convoy was 
very considerable. The number which 
feli into the hands of the American priva- 
teers was proportionably great. After 
the two first months, this frequency of 
capture ceased, The Admiralty refused 
to grant licences, the practice of sailing 
without convoy became less general, and 
the captures were reduced to 20 per 
month, In April last the war with all 
the powers of Europe having terminated, 
our trade was thrown into an entirely new 
channel. ‘They sailed to ports where we 
had no naval force, and where convoy 
could not be afforded them ; many vessels 
were consequently set afloat without pro- 
tection, and the application for licences 
to the government became more frequent, 
and more difficult to get rid of. This had 
been the cause of the increase of our 
losses in the last six months; and it could 
not be diminished until measures had been 
taken to establish convoys, and until power 








for convoy. The causes of the increase 
of captures it bad not been within the 
power of the Admiralty to prevent, since 
the captains preferred to sail without 
convoys, where previous measures bad 
not been taken to oblige them to wait for 
it. The Americans, too, had, since the 
conclusion of peace in Europe, adopted a 
new, and he was sorry to add, a successful 
mode of annoying ourtrade. The owners 
of American privateers, with great judg- 
ment sent their ships close to our Coast, to 
what were called the chops of the Chan- 
nel, and had there committed their depre- 
dations with great success. The American 
vessels employed for this purpose being 
light-built and fast-sailing schooners, in 
summer weather and light breezes eluded 
all attempts of the king’s ships to catch 
them. But when the equinoctial gales 
came on, they did not attempt to continue 
at sea, since they would have been cap- 
tured, or perhaps have beep unable to 
stand the weather; they had ail conse- 
quently been swept away, and we had 
not heard for six weeks of any American 
privateers, except within the last few 
days, when one had been seen off the 
He had stated these facts, 
that the Admiralty might not be stigma- 
tized for occurrences which they could 
net have prevented. True it was, that if 
in the next year the same number of ships 
were taken, the Admiralty would be de- 
serving of all the reproach which had 
been cast upon them. In this he was not 
actuated by motives in favour of the Ad- 
miralty, because there was no individual 
in the country who would suffer more by 
the losses of our merchants than himself, 
nor any one who, if there had appeared to 
him to have been neglect, would have 
been more indignant at it. The rate of 
insurance, he thought, warranted no such 
gloomy inference as had been drawn from 
it. Ithad been stated by an hon. member, 
as a specimen of the rate of insurance, 
that the premium paid on a British ship 
from the Brazils was 24 per cent, whilst 
that of a Portuguese was 5 or 6. The 
price of a running ship could not be taken 
as a fair specimen of the rate of insurance, 
since, in cases where our ships sailed with 
convoy, the rate was rather lower than on 
neutral ships. Neutral ships sailing from 
Oldenburgh or Bremen to South America, 
paid 12 or 15 guineas per cent, and 
British ships to the same quarter 10 per 
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cent, 5 to be returned on safe arrival. 
French vessels, from France to Marti- 
nique, paid in France 3 per cent. In 
London British vessels paid 21 per cent, 
and 2 per cent. at the out-ports. Neu- 
tral East Indiamen paid from 7 to 10 gui- 
neas per cent, our East Indiamen 5 or 
6. Such was the reliance on the protec- 
tion of our convoys, that the danger of 
capture was esteemed nothing. He had 
felt it his duty to state this much on a 
subject on which great misrepresentation 
had gone abroad. 

Mr. Baring said, that with the exception 
of the bold assertion that the Admiralty 
had not been to blame, the ministers had 
not been much indebted to the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just advocated their cause. 
After all the valuable information which 
had been given to the House by that hon. 
gentleman, it had come out, that in the 
chops of the Channel, as it had been 
termed, that was, in our own seas, the Ame- 
rican privateers had come and carried off 
our vessels; and it had been asked, how 
was the Admiralty to prevent them? 
These chops of the Channe were only 
cleared at last by the equinoctial gales, 
after the Admiralty had tried in vain. But 
it was not into the chops of the Channel 
alone that the Americans had penetrated, 
they had got into the Irish sea, and en- 
dangered the communication between 
Liverpool and Bristol and Ireland. Such 
a circumstance was hardly within the 
memory of man, that with such a naval 
force as ours, the Admiralty were not able 
to guard the narrow outlets of the Irish 
sea. He thought it strange that the se- 
cretary of the Admiralty should have 
taken no notice of the statements which 


Mr Tforner’s Motion respecting the 


' 
H 





had been made in the House, except as to | 


a mistake of one address for another. The 
stile of correspondence of the hon. secre- 


tary had certainly given offence, and | 
driven the merchants of Glasgow to ad- | 


dress the crown. The hon. secretary had 
said, that he should wait for documents ; 
but no documents were necessary, the 


general facts were sufficient to criminate | 


the Admiralty. It was enough to say, 


that the losses had been occasioned by | 
till documents relating to both could be 


vessels having sailed without convoy. Was 
it to be said that vessels should not sail 
from Liverpool to Ireland without convoy ? 
The details would be quite unimportant ; 
it was no matter whether the Tweezer 
was here or the Boxer there. 
common intelligence wanted information 





, 
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fested, that vessels were left for months 
cruising in one latitude, and finally ves- 
seis had been sent against them, which had 
sunk when they came along side. They 
would be overloaded with an immense mass 
of papers, in which he should be surprised 
if he found any thing to justify ministers. 
If, either on the part of the commander or 
of the government, there had not been 
some negligence, the ports of America 
might have been blockaded at the begin- 
ning of the war, and the egress of large, 
and probably of small vessels, effectually 
prevented. Yet by a list published in 
America in last July, 1032 British vessels 
had been brought into American ports, or 
destroyed by American cruizers. Such a 
case was undeniable, and it would be a 
great neglect on the part of the House to 
adjourn without expressing its opinion on 
a subject on which England and Europe 
had already decided. There was one 
point on which explanation was necessary, 
viz. how it happened that, as ministers 
had said, all that was requisite had been 
sent out to Canada, yet, as our officers 
had said, nothing that was requisite had 
arrived? It was true, wood had been sent 
to Canada—we had sent wood to Canada! 
—while gun-locks (which, as capt. Pring 
said, were not to be procured in the coun- 
try) were not sent. ‘This was as if we 
should, if Newcastle was attacked, send 
store of coals to keep the inhabitants 
warm, and neglect all other provisions. 
The plan pursued by sir George Prevost 
was obviously one seut out from this coun- 
try, as no officer who had been in North 
America could have hit on one so absurd 
as the attempt to penetrate into New 
York ; and ic appeared from the dis- 
patches that this was the fact. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by stating, that 
when the documents were before the 
House, he should enter more at large into 
the question. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole tose to explain What 
he had said on a former night, as allusion 
had been made to it. He had then said, 
that as ditlerent opinions seemed to pre- 
vail with respect to the conduct of the 
two services, it would be better to wait 


laid before the House. 
Sir Joseph Yorke thought that it would 


/have been more becoming in the hon. 


No man of | 


and Jearned mover to have abstained from 
several of his charges, till the papers 


‘which he had called for, and which had 


to know that the British seas were in- | been granted, should have been on the 
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table of the House. The Board of Ad- 
miralty would wait till they were pro- 
duced before they made their defence, 
conscious that the contents of those papers 
would afford them a complete justification 
in the eyes of the public. 

Sir John Newport contended, that the hon. 
and learned gentleman who had brought 
forward the motion, was perfectly right in 
making out a case to justify him in calling 
for the papers. If the statements of the 
hon. and learned gentleman were crimina- 
tory (as indeed they were), the Board of 
Admiralty must remain under the fall 
weight of that accusation till it was re- 
futed. With regard to what had fallen 
from an hon. member as to the mode of 
protecting our trade by convoys, to what 
justification of ministers did that lead? 
He was old enough to remember that pe- 
riod of our history when we were at war 
with France, Spain and America, and he 
would boldly affirm, that during that war the 
captures on our owncoasts were nothing in 
comparison with those that had been made 
in this single war with America. He never 
knew that a vessel was then captured at 
the mouth of Dublin harbour, and the 
crew landed at a place a few miles dis- 
tant from it, as had been the case only 
a few days since. But how were con- 
voys to secure the trade in the manner 
in whieh that business was conducted? A 
notice, perhaps, might be sent to Water- 
ford, that the vessels in that harbour must 
join convoy the next day at Cork; and 
what security was there that those vessels 
might not be captured in their passage 
fromone harbour to another? Besides, if the 
whole trade of the united kingdoms was to 
be put under the necessity of convoy, what 
trade, he would ask, could bear the ex- 
pence? ‘The true method was to keep our 
coast clear from American privateers. He 
agreed with what had been said, that so 
far as regarded the conduct of the war, 
and the reverses that had been sustained 
on Lakes Irie and Champlain, the fittest 
time for discussing those points would be 
when all the requisite papers were be- 
fore them: but as to the injuries which 
our trade had experienced on our owncoast, 
the universal voice of the country pro- 
claimed the fact, and no documents or 
papers could make it more palpable. 

The motion was then carried. 

Mr. Horner, in proposing his second 
motion, said, he wished to trouble the 
House with a few observations. It was 
certainly proper for the right hon. gen- 
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tlemen opposite to determine in what way 
they would meet the question; nor had 
he any fault to find with them, for they 
had granted him the papers he required, 
and from their conduct that evening he 
should consider every charge he had 
brought against them as undeniably true 
until they were contradicted. He could 
not, indeed, believe it possible that men, 
sitting in their capacities, before parlia- 
ment and in the face of their country, 
would patiently endure such accusations 
if they could refute them, and shuffle off 
the inquiry for three months longer ! 
What! the ministers of the crown, the 
ministers of a great nation, ministers en- 
trusted with all the affairs of government, 
would they, if they could help them- 
selves, sav, “ three months hence the vo- 
luminous papers you require shall be 
ready for you, and when you have got 
them you may then fish out for yourselves 
the information you want?” Novel as 
their proceedings had been on various oc- 
casions during the present session, their 
present conduct exceeded all that had 
been before witnessed. But the best 
times of that House were gone by; they 
had lost those men who, trusting to their 
own eloquence, trusting to their own ele- 
vation of mind and character, their wis- 
dom and integrity, would have dared 
their adversaries to the proof of accusa- 
tions like the present, and not have sought 
to escape them by petty evasions. Such 
a scene as was now beheld would not 
have happened in their days, whose exam- 
ple and precepts the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite pretended to follow. He would 
not repeat the name of Pitt—they could 
not look up so high as that—but in the 
days even of Mr. Perceval, had a charge 
of gross neglect in the execution of their 
duty, a criminal betraying of the interests 
of their country, been preferred against 
the administration, how different, how 
widely different would have been the con- 
duct on the opposite side! Any men, 
having the feelings of men, any statesmen, 
having the feelings that belong to their 
high condition, could not silently brook 
the imputations now cast upon the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite, without at least 
stating, in general terms, that the facts 
advanced were untrue, and the inferences 
unjust. [Hear, hear! from the ministerial 
benches]. He understood the meaning of 
that cheer; it was a reluctant, a tardy 
denial; but why did they not speak more 
intelligibly 2? Why was it left to the sub- 
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ordinate officers of the Admiralty to say 
the little that had been said ? The charges 
did not apply to that part of the adminis- 
tration alone; they applied to the whole 
government, which could not have left 
every thing to be settled and arranged by 
the laconic secretary to the Admiralty. 
If government conducted the affairs of the 
kingdom in the way they ought to be 
conducted, all the transactions to which 
his motions referred must have passed 
under its notice. As he before said, he 
should persist in considering his accusa- 
tions as true, until they were contradicted ; 
and he was quite sure the whole country 
would join with him in so understanding the 
silence of ministers. How humiliating had 
their conduct been! They had called par- 
liament together, obtained the supplies 
they wanted, huddled over a few motions, 
and then got rid of the House again, be- 
cause they found it somewhat too trouble- 
some. The on!y symptom of vigour they 
had exhibited was in forcing on a motion 
of adjournment, in spite of all those im- 
portant considerations which poinied out 
the expediency of parliament either con- 
tinuing to sit, or meeting after a short re- 
cess. He would ask the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether he 
really thought the case he meant to make 
ont for the Admiralty could be done by 
the papers which he (Mr. Horner) had 
moved for, or whether it would not be tn- 
dispensably necessary to call for other do- 
cuments? [lis charges were principally 
of a negative description, and went to 
shew that no adequate supplics, no suffi- 
cient preparations had been made. And 
what would the papers now moved for 
shew? ‘They must certainly move for 
others, or their defence would be a lament- 
able one indeed. He had felt it requisite to 


say these few words; and should conclude 


with moving, “ ‘That there be laid before 
this House, a return of the date of sir 
James Yeo’s arrival to take the command 
of bis Majesty’s ships and vessels on the 
Jakes of Canada.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
amidst loud cheers from the opposition, 
He said, he hoped the hon. gentlemen 
would be as pleased with what he was 


going to say as they seemed to be at see- | 


ing him get up. The hon, and learned 


gentleman had said, that no denial baving 
been made to his accusations, be should 
consider them as unanswerably true till 
refuted. The House, however, would do 
him the justice to recollect, that he had 
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| affirmed that government was in posses- 
sion of more than sufficient information to 
‘refute all the facts of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, but that be wished the justifi- 
| cation of ministers to rest upon authentic 
' documents, and not upon his bare asser- 
| tions; and he would repeat, notwithstand. 
ing all that had fallen from the hon, and 
learned gentleman, that he was still will- 
| ing for the present to rest the case upon 
that foundation. No doubt it would be 
necessary to call for more papers; and 
|the Ilouse, when all those papers were 
' produced, would then be able to deter- 
'mine, whether it had sufficient documents 
before it to go into the inquiry, or what 
further ones would be requisite. With 
respect to the criminating observations in 
the speech of the hon. and learned mover, 
he certainly did think, that when all the 
papers he required had been granted, it 
would have been more candid in him to 
have abstained from them; however, all 
that he should now say would be a general 
‘denial of their truth. If the motion had 
been for a vote of censure, he should have 
been more explicit; but to such a motion 
as was then before them, he conceived the 
best answer was, torefer to the documents 
that would be produced. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that no consi- 
deration on earth should induce him to sit 
silent under the unfounded charges of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, and the base 
aspersions which had been cast upon his 
Majesty’s ministers. The greater part of 
the last speech of the hon, and learned 
gentleman was founded upon an assump- 
tion which afforded a strong proot of the 
shortness of bis memory: the hon, and 
learned gentleman had stated, that no 
denial had been given on the part of lis 
Majesty’s government to the charges 
which he had brought forward; but he 
appealed to the recollection of the House, 
whether his right hon. friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not, in assent- 
“ing to the production of the papers, given 
a most distinct denial to the’ hon. and 
learned gentleman’s statement. ‘The hon. 
and learned gentleman had preferred a 
number of charges against his Majesty’s 
ministers without a single document on 
the table to support his case ; but he called 
upon ministers to produce certain papers 
which he said would substantiate — his 
charges. In reply, bis Majesty’s ministers 
denied the existence of the imputed cul- 
pability on the part of government, but 
said that they were willing to produce the 
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papers (with one exception), in order that 
the House might judge whether the charges 
were or were not well founded. Under 
these circumstances, after ministers had 
professed their willingness to meet the 
charges, and to aflord every facility to a 
full investigation of the subject, the hon. 


and learned gentleman had not only 
thought bimself warranted in using 


the severest language against them, but 
had, in the most unprecedented manner, 
called upon the House to consider them as 
guilty, betore the inv estigation took p slace, 
and before the House was in possession of 
one single document to guide its judg- 
ment. ‘The hon. and learned gentleman 
had declared, that if certain papers were 
gran'ed him he would prove his charges 3 
his Majesty’s ministers bad acceded to his 
wishes, but it would be as unjust to call 
upon ministers, in the first: instance, to 
enter into a detailed defence of every part 
of their conduct during the whole of the 
American war, without having a single 
paper upon the table to which they could 
refer to for their justification, as it was to 
call upon the House to determine now, 
that ministers were guilty, and to proceed 
hereafter to investigate the case. Soon 
after the hon. and learned gentleman 
came into the fiouse this day, he had 
shewn to ministers a list of the papers 
which he meant to call for; he was then 
told thatthey should all be produced, with 
the exception of one paper, which was of 
such a nature that it could not be laid 
upon the table consistently with the pub- 
lic interest; bu’, even with revard to that 
paper, he was told, that if he would so mo- 
dify his motion as to call only for those 
parts of it which could with safety be 
produced, he should have it. His Ma- 
jesty’s ministers had then, be contended, 
a right, after comp!ving with the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s motion for the 
production of all the evidence which he 
required, to call upon the House to give 
them credit: for having discharged their 
duty fairhfully to the public, until the 
inquiry coud take place. He begged 
the House to consider the nature and 
extent of the charges brought forward by 
the hon. and learned gentle man, and then 
to determine, whe: her ministers could, 
consistently with what was due to their 
own characters, enter then into a full jus- 
tification of their own conduct. He had 
begun with arraigning the measures of 
Ministers. at the commencement of the 
war in 1812; though, till the present 
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moment, neither he nor any of his friends 
had thought proper to prefer any charge 
against government upon the subject. 
The next point which he had selected for 
attack was the failure on Lake Erie, an 
event with which the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House were long ago 
acquainted, and yet no motion, no charge 
was brought forward by them upon the 
subject. One gallant officer (captain 
Barclay) had*'been brought to a court- 
martial and honourably acquitted, but 
another (general Proctor) was at present 
under trial for his participation in that 
transaction. Could ministers, he would 
then ask, in justice to that officer or to 
themselves, now enter into a full discus- 
sion of that and every part of the Ameri- 
can war before the documents were pro- 
duced upon which alone the House could 
decide? The hon. and learned gentleman 
then expressed his wish that the House 
would (with the same absence of all in- 
formation upon the points of which he had 
accused ministers) come to an immediate 
decision respecting the failure on Lake 
Champlain, although it was obvious that 
the causes which led to that failure must 
undergo a regular investigation before a 
court-martial. With respect, therefore, 
to the harsh language which the hon and 
learned gentleman bad applied to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, it was as unwarranted as 
the whole of his conduct on this occasion 
was unprecedented. He wished to ask 
the hon. and learned gentleman whether, 
if (Mr. Pole) was about to impeach 
him for his conduct for several years past, 
and had, when he moved for documents to 
support his accusation, not only called 
upon that bon. and learned gentleman on 


| the instant, and without a document in his 


possession, to proceed to a vindication of 
every part of his conduct, but had also 
called upon the Flouse to consider him 
guilty before one tittle of the evidence on 
which the charge was founded was pro- 
duced—he wished, he said, to ask the 
hon. and learned gentleman, whether he 
would not consider such a course of pro- 
ceeding most uncandid and most unjust? 
The hon. and learned gentleman in justice 
and in candour might have said, “ I have 
brought certaia charg es against you, and 
have called for papers to substantiate 
them; you have agreed to produce the 
papers ; let the House suspend its judg 
ment till the papers are produced, and then 
determine whether I have or have not 
made cood my charges.’ He begged 
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pardon for troubling the House, but he 
thought he should have deserved his full 
share of the harsh epithets which that 
hon. and learned gentleman had so libe- 
rally bestowed upon his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, if he could have sat silent under 
such unfounded aspersions,—aspersions 
which he thought the more extraordinary, 
after the manner in which the papers 
which he had called for had been 
granted. 

Mr. Tierney began by congratulating 
the right hon. gentleman upon that viva- 
city and energy of manner with which he 
always endeavoured to enliven the dull- 
ness and insipidity of his side of the House. 
On the present occasion, however, he had 
proved himself no less disinterested than 
facetious, for he was the only one who had 
nothing to do with the charges brought 
against ministers, and yet he was the only 
one who could not bear to hear them, the 
oniy one who could not sit still and be 
silest. He had taken the pains, too, of 
broaching a novel doctrine in the course 
ef his speech, According to his system, 
When papers that were intended to be 
moved tor, were granted by ministers, it 
was most unbandsome, and quite provok- 
ing, to shew the reasons why they were 
called for. Now, be did not happen to 
view the matter in the same light as the 
right hon, gentleman; but thought, on the 
contrary, that it was a very proper, and a 
very castomary proceeding. But then, 
rejoined the right hon, gentleman, “ have 
We net given a flat contradiction to ail 
tha: has been satd ?”? That scrt of answer 
might have been very well if they (the 
oppositien) had said to ministers, you are 
a set of incompetent bungling fellows ; 
an ministers had replied, we are no such 
thing. we are very competent clever gen- 
tlemen: there would have been assertion 
against assertion: but here, a grave charge 
was brought in detail, and the answer 
toit wasallin alump. Ministers had cer- 
tainly said, you sha!l have all the papers 
you want. And what then? Why then 
we will adjourn till the 9th of February, 
and by that time we shall know if we want 
papers too; and when we have found it 
out, then the Easter holidays will come, 
and we shall trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents for the rest. The proceedings of 
his hon, and learne.! friend were, he con- 
tended, perfectly regular and proper ; and 
he should be quite satisfied with those of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, if they 
would not adjourn, He never doubted 
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their willingness to grant papers; every 
administration had been ready to come 
down to that House with yards of red tape 
and quires of papers; but they were not 
always so willing to grant inquiries. He 
hoped some part of the fire and vigour 
displayed by the right hon. gentleman 
had by that time infused itself into his 
colleagues, and that they would yet con- 
descend to inform the House wherein the 
statements of his hon, and learned friend 
were wrong. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he did not rise to give 
satisfaction to the right hon. gentle- 
man, but simply to justify the course 
which had been taken by his right hon. 
colleague, who, he contended, in abstain- 
ing from giving any answer to the ez-parte 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. and learned gentleman who had 
brought forward the motion, had, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
adopted the most prudent course, Ad- 
veriing to the failure on the lakes, he asked 
whether the fairest way was notvto produce 
information? But the hon. gentlemen 
opposite said they did not want it, and 
attributed that failure to want of proper 
supplies. He contended, that the proofs 
to the contrary depended materialiy on 
the result of the judicial inquiries now 
carried on. All that had been said with 
respect to gun-locks, &c. not being fur- 
nished, would then, be trusted, be shown 
to have been unfounded. If he were to 
produce a letter out of his pocket giving 
the most positive and satisfactory informa- 
tion on that head, the hon. gentlemen 
would say, let it be authenticated, Of 
what use would then be present defence, 
unless the official pieces were laid before 
the House? At least one half of our mis- 
fortunes on Lake Champlain was supposed 
to arise from the loss of captain Downie. 
Whether or why the locks alluded to had 
not arrived in time, was a matter of 
inquiry now. ‘The gentleman who com- 
plained that ministers granted all their 
demands, but forced them to wait two 
months before they could proceed upon 
them, forgot that it had been in their own 
power to have brought forward the motion 
long before. Why had they not done it 
during the last session? Why had they not 
done it on the first night of the present? 
Some of the papers might then have been 
produced ; but it might not be possible to 
present the whole, even when the adjourn- 
ment should be over, and parliament should 
resume, The returns of the court-martial 
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on general Proctor might not then have 
been received; and with respect to the 
affair on Lake Champlain, it must be put 
into a train of legal inquiry. It therefore 
would be impossible that the House should 
enter into the proposed investigation, even 
should it continue its sittings earlier than it 
would do now. As to the loss of the great 
men whose eloquence and abilities had 
once been the admiration of the country, 
it applied equally to the other side of the 
House. If the measures of the present 
administration were not defended with the 
same eloquence as the measures of former 
administrations, yet he conceived that in 
the present instance they had as much 
right as any other, to ask from the fairness 
and candour of the House, that the bare 
statement of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man should not be taken as proof against 
them. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he thought the 
whole of the proceedings on the other 
side of the House denoted a deep convic- 
tion of blame and misconduct, au inquiry 
into which they anxiously sought to elude. 
The Master of the Mint, who was blame- 
Jess, because be did not form a part of the 
government during the period compre- 
hended in the motion of his hon. 
Jearned friend, stood forth in vindication 
of his colleagues ; 


and , 


yet he remembered | 


when that right hon. gentleman sat by the | 


side of the costly ambassavor to the court 
of Lisbon, and loudiy cheered him, when 
he complained of the want of vigour in 
Carrying on the war, and advised the go 
vernment to strike home in the outset of 
the contest. (Hear, hear !] Now, however, 
he was ready to defend the supineness of 
that administration; and he could not 
hear the base, slanderous, and 
aspersions Cast upon it, without rising just 
to shew that he could speak; and then, 
as if afraid their guilt would come on, 
opposing the motion for ingairy. Wuh 
regard to the papers that had been called 
for, he, for one, saw no objection to their 
being produced. The right hon. gentle 
man who spoke last had asked, why the 
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wicked | 


matter was suffered to sleep all last ses | 


sion? If that right hon. gentleman would, 
for once, ouly lave a httle candour, he 
would see the reason, Last session Was a 
mos: extraordinary one, Unlimited con- 
fidence was then placed, by that opposiuon 
which never confided, which never dis- 
played candour, in the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of ministers, Not a question was 
agitated that could in any way embarrass 
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them. But, if an accusation of neglect 
was to be made, would it not equally 
apply to some who now sat on the other 
side of the House? There was the right 
hon. gentleman, the Master of the Mint, 
for whose acquirements-and natural gifts 
he had a great respect; but nature never 
did so much for him as when she made 
him brother to the duke of Welling- 
ton. With all bis vigilance, with all 
his activity, with all his knowledge in 
matiers military, nautical and political, 
why did he not bring the subject forward ? 
Surely he had neglected bis duty as much 
as any other hon. gentleman. Now, how- 
ever, the time for inquiry was come, and 
it was to be deferred till the 9th of Fe- 
bruary. The right hon. gentlemen, were 
ready to go to trial, and yet the House 
was to wait till the 9th of February before 
it could know what papers would be nes 
cessary for the investigation; then they 
were to wait for the court-martial on ge- 
neral Proctor, and efter that, for the court- 
martial on sir George Prevost; and by 
the time all those documents were ready, 
it wouid turn out, after all the magnani- 
mity of the right hon. gentlemen, that 
they were layin, a plan to escape uiquiry 
altogether. Other momentous questions 
would then be pressing tu their attention. 
Lord Castlereagh would be returned; the 
state of Europe weuld come under their 
consiieration; and a great domestic topic, 
one which he knew weighed sorely on the 
mind of the right hon. gentleman, he 
meant the Income-tax, would be to be 
discussed. Thus the sessiun would be 
tuken up, and thus ministers hoped they 
should be able to elude inquiry. He 
thovgnt bis bon. and learned triend had 
taken a manly, direct, and proper course, 
in the conduct he had pursued ; and even 
in the first interval that bad elapsed bes 
tween his giving the notice of bis motion 
and making it, ministers ovght to have 
prepared themselves to state what papers 
they should want, that at least the 
earliest opportunity after the recess might 
hive been seized to go into the inquiry. 
Burt, on the contrary, their whole course 
indicated a sense of blame, and an eager 
desire to shift off the evil day as long as 
they could, in hopes that something might 
occur to put it off altogether. 

Mr. Huskisson rose merely in conses 
quence of what had talleo during the 
denate, relative to a right hon. friend of 
his, who was absent (Mr. Canning); and 
he was desirous to correct a mistake with 
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regard to what had been his sentiments 
concerning the American war. The ar- 
guments he had employed were confined 
solely to the outset of the war; and he 
had expressed his doubts whether it was 
a wise policy to send an admiral as an 
ambassador, “ with a flag at the main,” 
to use his own expression. He had not, 
at any time, arraigned the insufficiency 
of the measures pursued by government ; 
and he would defy any member to state, 
that his right hon. friend had ever charged 
ministers with inefficiency in carrying on 
the war, or in protecting our own coasts. 
He thought the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
W. Pole) had done no more than he ought, 
in complaining of the atiacks that had been 

made on him and his colleagues by the 
hon. and learned mover of the question; 
who, in his speech upon making his second 
motion, had certainly no right to infer 
that all the criminality which he imputed 
to ministers was proved, afier the asser- 
tions made by the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Ponsonby ceclared, that he had 
always paid that attention to the senti- 
ments of the right hon. the ambassador to 
Portugal which they deserved; and that 
he perfectly recollected that the right 
hon. gentleman had stated, that he could 
not understand the policy of making the 
war with America, as some would have 
it made, a war of gentleness and tender- 
ness, With respect to the former ob- 
servations of his hon. and learned friend, 
which had been adverted to, they related 
to the prejudging of the case of officers 
under trial by a court-martial, But on 
what ground parliament could be called 
upon to suspend an inquiry into the policy 
of government with respect to any enter- 
prize, because the oflicers who were 
charged with the execution of it were yet 
to be tried, he confessed himself to be at a 
loss to conceive. It was of no consequence 
whether the officers had executed the 
service entrusted to them skilfully or not ; 
the question was, if it was wise on the 
part of government to give them such a 
service to execute? An hon, gentleman 
had said, that when the papers on which 
the inquiry into the convention of Cinira 
was founded were moved for, they were 
granted without any debate. Now, unless 
his recollection failed him altogether, 
there had been on that occasion a very 
long debate. Surely there was some part 
of the charge brought against government 
by his hon. and learned friend, which 
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might have been answered without the 
infliction of injury on any one — For ins 
stance, would it not have been easy for 
his Majesty’s ministers, in reply to the 
accusation of a want of adequate prepa- 
ration on the lakes, either to declare that 
there had been an adequate preparation, 
or to state the causes which bad prevented 
it? Would the reputation of any officer 
have suffered by such a developement? 
and would not the character of governs 
ment have suff-red less than it must suffer 
(whether justly or not he weald not sey) 
under the silence which had been mains 
tained ? He never recollected any thing 
like the conduct of his Majesty’s ministers 
on this occasion; and it must inevitably 
create a strong suspicion in the public 
mind, that there had been gross and 
scandalous neg'ect and misconduct in the 
various depar:ments of the government. 
Mr. Stephen observed, that although bis 
hon, and iearned friend bed been apprized 
by his Majesty’s ministers that they had 
no objection to his motion, yet he would 
not take bis papers without making a 
speech, and, having made a speech, he 
wished to show his abilities in a reply ; to 
which reply, however, a previous debate 
was indispensable. This debate, however, 
not taking place, lis bon. and learned 
friend chose to impute the silence of go- 
vernment to guilt. Flow did this consist 
with the candour of his hon. and learned 
friend ? His hon. and learned friend had 
allowed that his opinions were grounded 
on loose information, had requested that 
the papers for which he moved should be 
produced, and had declared, that should 
they prove him to be in the wrong, he 
would be the first man to acknowledge 
his error. ‘The papers were given, and 
then his hon. and learned friend ran away 
from his pledge, and from the evidence 
which he had himself demanded. He 
wished to know how his hon. and learned 
friend would have acted, had the papers 
been refused ? Could he have said more 
than he had said on their being granted ? 
Such was the consistency of this arraign- 
ment of ministers! Not that he blamed 
the prudence of his bon. and learned 
friend: it was very prudent on his part 
ask parliament to censure his Majesty’s 
government before the production of the 
documents on which alone that censure 
could be founded, because, on the produc- 
tion of those documents, it would probably 
appear that they were not liable to any 
censure at all, With respect to the opi- 
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nions of Mr. Canning on the war with 
America, the memory of the right hon. 
gentleman opposite seemed not very cor- 
rect. He believed he could set the right 
hon. gentleman right in that particular. 
So far was Mr. Canning from thinking 
that the war with America was not carried 
on with vigour, that the words he used in 
the only discussion on that subject, in 
which he participated, were, “ Who ever 
thoueht that Canada was in dancer?” 
This was not the first time that Mr. Can- 
ning’s name had been dragged unnecessa- 


rily into the debate in that House. It 
was at one time asserted, that all bis 
friends were to be provided for. It had 


also been said by the right bon. gentle- 
man opposite, that the right hon. gentle- 
man below him (Mr. W. Pole) owed his 
present official situation to his connexion 
with an illustrious individual, of an affinity 
to whom any man might be justly proud. 
For his part, he well recollected the ex- 
emplary discharge of his official duties by 
that right hon. gentleman, when serving 
in an administration, at the head of whom 
was a person whose virtues and talents he 
must ever remember with admiration and 
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reverence ; and he had no doubt that to | 


his merits alone that right bon. gentleman 
was indebted for bis recent appointment, 
For his own part, he confessed himself at 
a loss to guess why that right hon. gentle- 
man had just been made the subject of 
animadversion on the part of the hon, 


gentleman, except it was considered a | 
crime in him to have done that which his 


hon. and learned triend had called on all 
the members of his Majesty’s government 
to do; namely, to speak when he felt that 
that government was loaded with unjust 
aspersions. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Horner said, that before he moved 
for his next paper he must observe, that 
the gentlemen opposite took great credit 
to themselves for granting all the papers 
he had demanded, when the fact was, that 
two of the most important were refused, 
The proceedings of the court-martial on 
captain Barclay were refused to be granted 
until the issue should be known of another 
court-martial, the period of which no man 
could tell, Under these circumstances 
he must confine himself to extracts of the 
proceedings; and he would therefore 


move, “ That there be laid before this 
House, an extract of so much of the pro- 
ceedings and evidence of a court-martial 
held on captain Barclay, and the other 
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surviving officers of his Majesty’s flotilla 
on Lake Erie, as relates to the state of 
preparation of that flotilla in point of 
equipment and armament.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his acquiescence in the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread availed himself of the 
opportunity to declare, that what had 
been said by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Stephen) completely con- 
firmed him in his conviction, that in the 
nly speech made by Mr. Canning in that 
Ilouse on the subject, he had complained 
of the want of vigour in the conduct of 
the war with the United States. The 
very quotation from the right hon. gen- 
tlerman’s speech, which the learned gen- 
tieman had adduced, proved this unequi- 
vocally ; and when Mr. Canning said that 
nobody could ever think that Canada'was 
in danger, it was impossible that he could 
have it in contemplation (no mortal could 
have had it in contemplation) that minis- 
ters would take credit to themselves for 
economy and wisdom, in not making any 
preparations to defend Canada, because 
the American government did not seem 
to have made any preparations to attack it. 
With respect to the infirmity on his part 
to which the hon. and learned centleman 
alluded, he was sufficiently sensible of it. 
His memory was certainly bad, although 
perhaps some people might wish it was 
[A jaugh}. Lie should always feel 
himself at liberty to comment on the poli- 
tical conduct of every public man. But he 
denied any attempt to cast a slur on the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wellesley 
Pole); all be had said was, that his near 
relationship to the duke of Wellington 
had, in his opinion, placed him in his 
present situation, as surely as the blood 
royal had seated those in whose veins it 
flowed, on thrones. Of the duke of 
Wellington’s achievements the wor!d was 
full; he bad conquered ail that were ever 
opposed to him; and it had only remained 
for him to crown them all by conquering 
the mint for the right hon. gentleman, 
and he had done it. [A laugh}. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that the hon. 
gentleman had several times taken the 
trouble to attack him in a pointed man- 
ner. He knew not the grounds upon 
which he made those attacks, but when- 
ever he thought proper to make them, he 
should always find him ready to answer 
them. The hon. had re- 
peated some allusions which he had made 
en a former night to a right hon. gentle. 
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man now on an embassy: he had stated, 
on the first night of the session, that he 
had no connexion with that right hon. 
gentleman, or any of his friends, which 
could enable them to state the reason why | 
he quitted office, or why he had now ac- 
cepted it. The hon. gentleman had insi- 


nuated that he held his office in conse- | 


quence of his being brother to the duke of | 
Wellington, as if it was a matter of charge 
to be related to the noble duke. But that 
hon. gentleman was mistaken if he sup- 
posed he was in office because he was 
brother to the duke of Wellington. The 
House would, he was sure, excuse him, 
after the manner in which he had been} 
attacked, if he stated that this was not the 
first time that he had the offer of a seat in | 
the cabinet: that offer which was made 
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public also believed. But the right hon, 
gentleman had denied it: he had stated 
| that he might have been in the cabinet, 
| without the privacy of his relation. A 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) had 
said, that he (Mr. Pole) had displayed 
great ability in other situations; and he 
(Mr. W.) was willing to allow, that when 
the right hon. gentleman held subordinate 
situations, he had been a most useful and 
active servant of the public: buthe could 
no more have thought that the right hon, 
gentleman would have had a seat in the 
| cabinet, if he bad not been the brother of 
ithe duke of Wellington, than he could 
| have supposed that the right hon. gentle- 
| man (Mr. Huskisson) would have held his 

present situation, if he had not been con- 
| nected with the ambassador to Lisbon, 





to him, and pressed upon him, without the | who had provided for all bis friends be- 
knowledge or concurrence of the duke of , fore he went. The attack had been com- 
Wellington, be had refused. The whole | menced by the right hon. gentleman, and 
of his political life was before the public ; | those who were so ready to attack, must 
he was ready to answer any question, to | not be put out of humour if assailed them- 
meet any charge, which that hon. gentle- | selves. 
man or any other might think proper to| Mr. Wellesley Pole thought it necessary 
bring; but that hon. gentleman had no | to say a few words in defence of himself; 
right to turn every debate into a personal and would state exactly how he came to 
attack upon him. If the hon. gentleman | ' hold his present situation. ‘The earl of 
thought proper to charge his Majesty’ s | Liverpool had sent to him, to know whe- 
Ministers with conducting themselves in a | ther he would accept of a scat in the ca+ 
shameful manner, he would not sit still binet. He replied, that he never had 
and hear so utterly unfounded an assertion | any political difference with his Majesty’s 
without giving it en answer. The hon. | ministers, and that he would accept of it. 
gentleman was accustomed to take a great He admitted, that the duke of Wellington 
jatitude in speech, but the manner in. was desirous of his being in the cabinet, 
which he had conducted his attacks that but that he had not interfered in his ap- 
night was neither candid nor just. Ifhe pointment. Ifthe hon. gentleman thought 
had any charges to make against him, he that he owed his situation to such inter- 
again called upon him to state them dis- ference, or to the solicitations of any per- 
tinctly, and he was ready to answer them. son, he was completely mistaken; he 
Mr. Whitbread thought he bad as much | was not mean enougid to hold effice on 
reason to complain of the right hon. gen- such terms. 
tleman. The right hon. gentieman had! Mr. Whitbread said, that the story told 
scarcely taken his seat in the House be- | by the right hon. gentleman, proved the 
fore he attacked him, and had said, that most delicate attention on the part of the 
he had so long been witness to the bother- | earl of Liverpool to the wuole of the right 
ing questions which he (Mr. Whitbread) hon. gentieman’s family, ‘Phe right hon. 
had for twenty years been in the habit of gentleman was quite mistaken, if be ima- 
putting to goverament, that he should re-  gined that be had any wish to supplant 
commend to his collergues how to treat him in his office, or that he envied him 
him—never to answer him in haste, to | his distinctions. He was welcometo them 
take twenty-four hours to consider of it. | all. Nay, he would go further, and re- 
If, howe ever, the right hon. gentleman | verting to what had been said the other 
would put himself forward on every occa- | night by a gallant officer about exchanges, 
sion, he must expect to be attacked. If | he assured the right hon. gentleman he 
he had said, that the right hon. gentleman | would neither change with his opponents, 
was placed in the ai because he was | nor change them: they were enurely to 
related to the duke of Wellington, he had | his taste. 
only said what he believed, and what the | The motion was agreed to.—Afler some 
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further conversation, in which it was in- 
timated by ministers, that the only objec- 


tion which existed to the production of 


the papers moved for by the hon. and 
learned gentleman was, that the titles 
under which they were described were 
too comprehensive, and might be con- 
strued to include some information which 
it would be extremely unadvisable to 
make public, the following papers were 
ordered to be produced:—l1. “ An ac- 
count of all ships of war and armed ves- 
sels belonging to his Majesty, which have 
been taken or destroyed by the Americans 
since the commencement of the war, with 
the force of each ship or vessel in guns, 
men, and boys. 2. A like account of all 
ships of war or vessels belonging to the 
United Sates, takenor destroyed by those 
of lis Mojesty. 3. A return of the num- 
ber of American seamen that have been 
made prisoners of war since the com- 
Mencement of hostilities; distinguishing 
collectively the number ef those who 
have bee n Captured, and those who were 
detained in ports of the Cnited Kingdom. 
4. Av account of the merchant 
takea from the United States of America, 
or destroved and reported to the Adun- 
ralty ince the commencement of the war; 
specifying the class or tonnage of each 
vessel, as faras the same can be ascer- 
tained 5 and distingnishing 
were detained in the ports of the Uocites 


vessels 


those w 


Kingdom. 5, An account of any frigates 
of a large class, or anv ships of a class 


larger than frigates, and less than line of | 


battle ships, built or fitted out since the 
Sth of June 1812, as far as the same can 
be produced without detriment to the 
public service, stating the periods at 
which such vessels were respectively 
fitted out. 6, Copies of ail correspon: 
dence and orders relative to the Pramnte 
and Psyche frigates, between the lords 
commisssioners of the Admiralty, tlie 
Navy-board, the Transport-board, sir 
James Yeo, and the Navy-board’s ageiit 
at Quebec.” Jt was also reso!ved, That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, that he 
will be graciously pleased to give djrec- 
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the commencement of hostilities with the 
United States.” Also, ‘ Copies of all 
memorials and remonstrances, complain- 
ing to the same effect, that have been re- 
ceived by his Majesty’s ministers, and of 
any answers that may have been made to 
such representations.” 


Motion or ADJOURNMENT TILL Fe- 
BRuARY.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr. Tierney rose at the 
same time. Mr. Tierney wishing to put 


| a question to the right hon, gentleman re- 


lative to the proceedings at the Bank, and 
with a view of shewing that the House 
must sit to-morrow, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
motion which he was about to make would 
afford the right. bon. gentleman ample 
opportunity for any state: nt or observas 
iions he might desire tosubmit. He should 
move, therefore, “ That this House will, 
at the rising of the House this day, 
adjourn till Thursday the 9th of Vebruary 


' next.’ 


Mr. 7" 


pose this motion, as 


rncy thought it his dety to op- 
he could’ shew that 
musi necessarily sit to-morrow. 
rather to have been, 


r? 


the ticuse 


The motion ought 





that the two dropped orders should stand 
for to-mo TOW 5 as it was qu te unusual to 
adjourn for a length of time, and leave 
such orders undisposed of. ie wished, 
however, to gall the attention of the House 
t subtect of much more importance, as 
connes nt. It was 
in the suse, that a 
cominittes l to report 
on the state of the expiring laws; and 

t at two laws were on 


xpiring, which related to 


six millions of money, advanced, in sums 
of three muiilions at atime, by the Bank 


ito government; and which sums were to 
' hear an interest of five per cent., if not 


discharged within six months after a peace. 


! The first of these was one which bore an 


}interest, and which was provided for by 


| 


tions that there be laid before this House, | 


copies of all petitions that have been ad- 


dressed to his Royal Highness by any of | 


his Majesty’s subjects concerned in the 
trade of the United Kingdom, complain- 
ing of insufficient protection to the trade 
at sea and upon the coast against the ships 
ef war and privateers of the enemy, since 


the votes of last session; and the right 
hon. gentleman meant to pay to the Bank 
the amount of the interest. The other 
stood on the same footing; but no interest 
was provided for it. Now, as the act in 
question expired early in December, he 
would ask if gentlemen could think it 
right to adjourn at this time, and leave the 
interest so to be paid unprovided for? He 
would not disguise what he had jast heard on 
this subject, which was, that a new arrange- 
menthad that day been made with the Bank, 
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But it was remarkable, that though the 
letter of the right hon. gentleman was 
dated about a week back, the Bank direc- 
tors had abstained from calling a general 
court as soon as they received it; but bad 
fixed on this particular day to bring the 
question before the proprietors of Bank 
stock, The fact was, that the House 


would have to make good, by the 13th of 


December, the sum of three millions to 
the Bank of England, or to pay interest 
for the further loan of it; and no provi- 
sion was made for either. It was no an- 
swer to say, that there was an understand- 
ing just come to with the Bank, to let this 
sum remain outstanding without interest ; 
for the Bank would do what would sur- 
prise him, if they did give it without in- 
terest. All these indirect proceedings, 
however, would convince the House there 
was something behind, which they could 
not understand. There was also another 
subject of deep importance, connected 
with those he had alluded to: he meant 
the Bank Restriction Act. This would 
expire next March, and it would be fit 
that the House should know what would 
be the result of this event. The Bank di- 
rectors were no party men: they were 
the supporters of any and every adminis- 
tration, He believed the right hon. gen- 
tleman was secretary to the ‘Treasury 
when the grant of six miliilons was made 
by the Bank; and it was thought a very 
nice thing to get such a sum without in- 
terest. ‘This happened at a time when 
money was particulary scarce. ‘The first 
act expired when lord Henry Petty (now 
marquis of Lansdowne) was in office, and 
he applied to the Bank to renew it; but 
the Bank said, that the renewal of the 
three millions could not be made except 
with interest. But why at that time, when 
we were involved in war, the Bank should 
refuse to re-advance this money without 
interest, and, now we were at peace, should 
adopt a course the very reverse, was what 
he could not understand. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever, had got this sum renewed, and had 
not said a word about it to parliament. 
If, therefore, the House should agree to 
the adjournment, they would agree to 
leave the public saddled with an outstand- 
ing debt of three millions, and no means 
to provide for it. He apprehended, that 


anew consract of this kind, without the 
consent of parliament, was not sufficient ; 
but that the amount must be voted in the 
committee of supply, and a grant be made 
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in Exchequer bills. He had no doubt, if 
the subject had been mentioned earlier, 
that the result would have been an intimas 
tion that there was a debt of three mil- 
lions outstanding early in December, and 
unprovided for ; but that this was of no 
consequence; and gentlemen might ad- 
journ, with perfect convenience, to eat 
their Christmas pies and spend their holi- 
days. He must, however, proceed to ex- 
plain a part of the consequences of this 
conduct. He was aware that the subject 
was a dull one, and he feared that he 
should scarcely be able to make himself 
understood ; but such gentlemen as dis- 
liked, or were tired of it, had better get up 
and go away. The supplies which had 
just been voted for the service of the year, 
amounted to about 24,000,0002.; in addi- 
tion to which there were 12,500,000L. of 
ikxchequer bills, and also 15,000,000. of 
Exchequer bills to make good those out- 
standing, all chargeable on the aids of the 
vear. ‘The ways and means atlorded 
3,000,0008 from the land and malt; and 
15,000,0001 were still to come in from 
the war taxes of the year, making toge- 
ther 18,000,000l. ‘This was tie whole 
sum aflorded by the ways and means; 
and thas it was clear, that provision was 
nade for little more than one half of the 
supplies to be covered, But the great 
difliculty to be got over respected the sum 
of 15,000,000/. in the supply; for the 
right hon. gentleman appeared not to be 
in possession of one single sixpence in mo- 
ney ; be had nothing but Exchequer bills. 
The question, then, was, how could this 
enormous amount be provided for? The 
15,000,000. which were to come in from 
the war taxes, no doubt the right hon. 
gentleman would tell the House was what 
he meant to touch as money, but not to 
pay off with it the outstanding bills of 
Isi4. ‘The Exchequer bills now outstand- 
ing, charged on the aids of 1814, were 
chargeable on the 15,000,000/. still to 
come in. But ifthe right hon. gentleman 
continued in this way to vote the one 
against the other, nothing was gained at 
last. He had found it expedient that 
these bills should not be postponed till 
another year, but should be paid out of 
the funds or aids of the present year. It 
should be recollected, that the Treasury 
never was empowered to issue any Ex- 
chequer bills on the aids of the vear, till 
the Property Tax Act was passed ; but it 
was then found expedient to issue such 
bills on the security of the grants and aids 
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of the current year; and it was remark- 
able, that the ministry of that time set out 
with only 4,500,0002. of these bills, which 
they had annually increased, and which 
were discharged by the money appro- 
priated for the service of the year. He 
would defy the right hon. gentleman to 
produce an instance where any thing had 
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, two sums, 


been taken from the sums which have | 


been to come in from the loan, in the 
manner the right hon. gentleman now in- 
tended to take them. The property tax 


‘very different conditions. 


going on while we were at war, the aids | 


for the public service were sofficient. 
3ut now, what the right hon. gentleman 
had to do was, to assuine the fact, that the 
property tax was to be continued. The 
Exchequer-bill holder then came in on 
precisely the same footing he stood on 
before, because he had a safe fund. Mr. 
Pitt never would have dreamt of laying a 
sum of 15,000,000l. on the aids of the 
year, unless under the assistance of the 
property tax. ‘The property tax was very 
good security to the holder of an Exche- 
quer bill, so long as he was certain of its 
continuing ; but what certainty could he 
now have of such a security? ‘There was 
no other fund to which a public creditor of 
this class could look. They were all 
mortgaged, and an additional vote had 
been granted to the consolidated fund. 
He did think, though he feared he had 


ter of the Bank. 
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The right hon. gentleman contended, 
that the House could not possibly adjourn 
until it had made provision for the repays 
ment of a sum of three millions, which 
would, in a few days, become due to the 
Bank of England. To understand this 
subject, it was necessary to remark, that 
each of three millions, had 
been advanced, at different times, by 


, the Bank, for the public service, upon 


The first of 
these sums was advanced in the year 
1800, without interest, for six years, as a 
consideration for the renewal of the char- 
In 1806, when this sum 
became due, the Bank had consented to 


‘continue the advance, until six months 


after the conclusion of peace, at an in- 
terest of 3 per cent.; by which arrange- 
ment the public derived an advantage 
equal to the difference between three per 
cent. and the market rate of interest ; 
which advantage could not, at that time, 


_be taken at less than two per cent. For 


the repayment of this sum, parliament 
had made provision in the last session. 
The other sum of three millions, was that 


‘to which the right hon. gentleman’s ob- 


made himself, on a very dull subject, very | 
impeitectly understood, that the right hon. | 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in tak- 
ing possession of so large a sum as 
15,000,000/., and in charging it on a fund 
that existed only in his own imagination, 


has been guilty of a most unjustifiable | 


proceeding. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 


servations particularly applied. This ad- 
vance arose out of the report of the com- 
mittee of public expenditure in the year 
1808. ‘The committee, adverting to the 
great increase of the balances of public 
money lodged in the Bank since the re- 
newal of the charter, had reported an opi- 
nion, that the public ought to partake in 
the advantage derived from the increase of 
those balances beyond their amount at 
the period of the renewal of the charter. 
The Bank, upon discussion, bad acquiesced 


' in this reasoning; and it had in conse- 


that the right bon, gentleman had opposed | 


the adjournment for reasons so very dif- 
ferent from those which he had expected 
him to urge against it, that he must beg 


hon. gentleman’s formal and technical ob- 
jections, reserving to bimself, with the 
permission of the House, the right of af- 
terwards replying to any other gentle- 
man who might state objections of a dif- 
ferent and more general nature. The 


right hon, gentleman’s objections were not | 


only in themselves dry and technical, but 
as the subject to which they referred was 
also somewhat complicated, he feared 
that it would be difficult for him either to 
command the attention of the House, or to 
make bis statement perfectly intelligible, 


( VOL. XXIX. ) 


3? 
quence been agreed, that they should ad- 


vance a sum of three millions, without in- 


, terest, until six months after the conclu- 


, sion of peace. 


This transaction, and the 


‘act of parliament which arose out of it, 
leave to give a short answer to the right | 


{ 





had not escaped the notice of the Trea- 
sury ; and he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) bad in consequence communi- 
cated to the directors of the Bank his epis 
nion, that the principles upon which Mr. 
Perceval had required that advance from 
them in the year 1808 were still in full 
force, and that it would be only reason- 
able that the Bank should continue to the 
public the benefit of this advance, as long 
as the balances of public money in their 
hands should be equal to their amount in 
1808. In order to give time for a full in- 
vestigation of this subject, the directors 
(2X) 
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consented to recommend to the court of 
proprietors to continue this advance in 
the first instance, till the 5th of April 
1816. Circumstances arising out of the 
forms required by the Bank charter, had 
prevented the court of proprietors from 
taking the subject into consideration until 
this day; but he had had the satisfaction 
of learning, that the court had agreed to 
his proposition, We had now, therefore, 
the consent of the Bank to postpone, till 
the 5th of April 1816, the repayment 
which the right hon. gentleman had sup- 
posed it necessary immediately to provide 
for. It was true, that this agreement must 
be carried into effect by the authority of 
an act of parliament; but he hoped he 
did not presume too much in anticipating 
the consent of parliament to an arrange- 
ment obviously beneficial to the public. 
He should, immediately after the recess, 
propose a bill to this effect; and it was 
only from want of attention to the Act of 
1808, that the right hon. gentleman could 
have contended that any inconvenience 
could arise from the postponement of a 
legislative provision on the subject, till 
after the meeting of parliament. 

It was necessary to attend to the parti- 
cular provisions of that Act, with respect 
to the repayment of this sum. It was to 
bear interest, from six months after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty of 
peace ; and in the first instance, both the 
principal and interest were to be charged 
upon the supplies of the year; and incase 
sufficient provision should not be made by 
parliament out of the supplies, this sum, 
together with its interest, would become 
a charge upon the consolidated fund, pay- 
able as soon as all other sums appro- 
priated out of the consolidated fund by 
act of parliament should have been satis- 
fied. In the present case, it might be 
considered as impossible that the sums 
already charged upon the consolidated 
fund by various acts of parliament, should 
be made good before the 5th of April 
next; and, therefore, the only case in 
which any charge could attach upon the 
consolidated fund in respect of this sum 
of three millions, could not arise until tne 
subject might receive the further consi- 
deration of parliament. Even if so very 
improbable an event should happen, 
which, in the right hon. gentleman’s view 
of the state of our revenue, must strike 
him more peculiarly as an absurd sup- 
position, the Bank having consented not 
to require repayment, no other inconve- 
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nience could arise, than that a sum of mo- 
ney might remain for a few weeks unap- 
propriated at the Exchequer, subject to 
the disposal of parliament at its meeting. 
He hoped this explanation would be 
thought sufficient upon that part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument; but 
there was another part of his reasoning of 
a still more extraordinary nature. He 
had contended, that the ways and means 
granted since the meeting of parliament, 
fell very short of the supply which had 
been voted ; and that it was the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, before 
the House adjourned, to propose measures 
for equalizing their amount. It was pro- 
bably the first time that such an idea had 
ever been stated to the House. Both the 
theory and the practice of parliament, 
whether as inferred from their journals, or 
stated by Mr. Hatsell and other techni- 
cal writers, required that the ways and 
means provided by the House should not 
exceed the supply they had granted ; for 
this very obvious reason, that the contrary 
proceeding would leave in the Treasury, 
and at the disposal of the crown, if minis- 
ters should be found capable of misap- 
plying it, a sum of money unappropriated 
by parliament. In the present case, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
done all that the practice of parliament 
required, or that had been usual with 
other ministers at the opening of the ses- 
sion. He had provided such funds as he 
thought amply sufficient to carry on the 
public service, till parliament should have 
the opportunity of making further provi- 
sion. Ele was aware that the right hon. 
gentleman had all along appeared to sus- 
pect some mystery ir his proceedings ; 
and though he had missed no opportunity 
to explain them as clearly as he was able, 
he still doubted whether the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney) fully understood 
them. They were all of the most simple 
and usual kind. He had only thonght it 
necessary to propose the usual annual 
taxes; a grant of Exchequer bills, three 
millions short of what had been granted 
last year, provision having been made in 
the last session for repaving that sum; 
the usual Act for issuing Exchequer bills 
on the aids of the year, and a grant equal- 
ly usual in principle, though somewhat 
larger than the usual amount, upon the 
ways and means of the present year, for 
the service of the year ensuing. With 
respect to the annual Act for Exchequer 
bills on aids, the right hon. gentleman ap- 
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peared to him to have fallen into the; received of the ways and means of the 


strangest misconception. He had consi- 
dered that Act as arising out of the pro- 
perty-tax. It had no connection what- 
ever with that tax, but arose out of an im- 
provementin the managementof Exchequer 
bills. Formerly, almost all money bills 
contained what was called aclause of credit, 
empowering the Treasury to issue Exche- 
quer bills upon their future produce. The 
consequence, therefcre, was, that Exche- 
quer bills issued at the same time, became 
payable at very different dates, and bore 
a different value in the market; because 
each of them could only be repaid in pro- 
portion as the fund in anticipation of 
which it was orginally issued became 
productive. ‘The consequence was, some- 
times to alfurd opportunities of fraud, aud 


almost always to occasion complaints and | 


inconvenience, and, in a certain degree, 
to diminish the credit of Exchequer bills. 
To obviate these evils, the practice was 
introduced in lord Sidmouth’s administra- 
tion, of paying off Exchequer bills in 
course, according to the date of their issue, 
and without reference to any specific 
fund. It became necessary, therefore, to 
discontinue the practice of charging Ex- 
chequer bills upon particular funds, and 
the more convenient mode now in use 
was introduced, of charging them indis- 
criminately on all the aids of the year, 
by virtue of a general Act for that pur- 
pose. The Act lately passed was in this 
ordinary form, and could have no other 
than the usual operation. 

The only remaining measure which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
proposed to parliament, had been equally 
misunderstood by the right hon. gentle- 
map. It had been already, on former oc- 
casions, explained to the House, but it 
might not be useless shortly to state its 
nature. For several years past, it had 
been the practice of parliament, towards 
the close of the financial year, which, it 
should be recollected, ended on the 5th of 
April, to make provision in the committee 
of supply, for the repayment of eight mil- 
lions of the Exchequer bills charged on 
the aids of the year, and to make an equal 
sum of the ways and means remaining to 
be received, and upon which such bills 
had been charged, applicable to the ser- 
vice of the ensuing year. In the present 
instance, the House had thought it advis- 
able to sanction a grant of the same na- 
ture to the extent of fifteen miilions, 
because much larger sums remained to be 
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year than had been the case in former 
In those years, the only sums 
remaining to be received were a portion 
of the grant of war taxes; but there was 
now, besides the war taxes, a considerable 
proportion of the loan still to be paid. 
The sum of fifteen millions, therefore, did 
not bear a greater proportion to the total 
amount to be received, than that of eight 
millions had done in former cases. The 
House would observe, that this was in fact 
little more than a nominal transfer, by 
which a power was given to the Treasury 
to apply the ways and means of either 
year to the services which were of the 
most pressing nature. Without such a 
power, the wants of the public service 
night remain unsatisfied, while sufficient 
funds were lying in the Exchequer, for 
which there was no immediate call. When 
the services of each year were completed, 
and the ways and means realized, this 
account would balance itself, and require 
no particular provision; and might, at 
last, be omitted on both sides of the ace 
count, as had in fact been usual, without 
occasioning any error. The right hon. 
gentleman who saw the property tax in 
every thing, fancied he had discovered an 
anticipation of it in the present measure. 
He had stated that the Exchequer bills 
which would be left unsatisfied in conse- 
quence of the application of the ways and 
means of 1814 to other services, would be 
« charged upon the property tax after the 
5th of April’? Why they should be 
charged upon the property tax rather 
than any other possible fund, the right 
hon. gentleman had not stated ; no power 
had been given to raise upon the war 
taxes one shilling more than was already 
granted, It could no more be contended 
that the war taxes were to be charged, 
than the consolidated fund, or any future 
loan. By what ways and means this, 
among the other services which had been 
voted, was to be ultimately provided for, 
would be the subject of future delibera- 
tions of parliament. If indeed the right 
hon. gentleman could have proved that 
no sufficient provision had been made for 
carrying on the public service till the 
House should again assemble, he might 
have opposed the adjournment with rea- 
son and with success; but on this point 
he desired to set the right hon. gentle- 
man’s mind at ease, by assuring him that 
the payments which the Exchequer could 
depend upon receiving would be sufficient 
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to defray any expense which could be 
foreseen. Parliament had also given a 
power of issuing Exchequer bills; but, ex- 
ciusively of any increase of Exchequer 
bills, which he wished and hoped to avoid, 
he trusted that every necessary charge 
was sufficiently provided for; and there- 
fore that the House, without any public 
inconvenience, might take advantage of 
the interval which the proposed recess 
would afford them, of attending to their 
private concerns, and to those branches of 
country business which it was not of less 
importance to the public interest than to 
the good of their particular residences, 
that they should have occasionally, and 
especially at the present season, the op- 
portunity of superintending. 

Mr. Tierney, so far from conceiving the 
proposed adjournment called for, thought 
it the most mischievous measure which 
could be resorted to. It was admitted, 
that the House was about to adjourn, 
leaving three millions of money which 
ought to be paid in December unprovided 
for, till after the th of February, while it 
was also admitted that the consolidated 
fund, on which the three millions in 
question might have been chargeable, had 
it been equal to the burihen, was deficient 
considerably more than two millions. Was 
this the way in which that House ought to 
conduct their business? As to the filteen 
millions of Exchequer bills in aid of the 
fifteen millions of the former year, he con- 
tended that the property tax and other 
war taxes now ceasing, there was no 
ground whatever for continuing this 
system. Formerly such aids were secured 
on a fund already appropriated by parlia- 
ment for the purpose of paying off such 
Exchequer-bills, and whether this was 
done one year, or a transfer of the burthen 
was made from the one year to the other, 
could make little diflerence, while the fund 
appropriated for the purpose remained 
entire. But where the fund did not exist, 
but was to be found by parliament, the 
case was very different. Would any man 
say, that a fund to be found by parlia- 
ment afforded him the same security as a 
fund already appropriated forthe purpose ? 
Here the adjournment was proposed, not 
for the purpose of facilitating public busi- 
ness, or to accommodate parliament, but 
actually to get quit of parliament. Did 
the right hon. gentleman say there was 
nothing to be done? He could not say 
that. He might, indeed, complain of 
having been very hard worked. The 
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House had sat 24 days, and had voted away 
24 millions of the public money. It was 
hardly possible to conceive a session in 
which a greater deal of public business 
was to be expected. What would they 
have to do between the 9th of February 
and the 22d of March?) They would then 
be called on to renew the Bank Restriction 
Bill; and was it possible to contend, that 
this could be done without a committee 
of inquiry? It was absolutely necessary 
that the Bank should shew the House 
what they had been doing in the mean 
time, to enable them to meet their pay- 
ments in cash, This must be done before 
the 22d of March. ‘There was not the 
smallest doubt in his mind, that the pro- 
perty tax was intended to be continued to 
its fullest extent, and yet there would not 
be three weeks to debate upon it, although 
at least three months would be necessary. 
Why not, if an adjournment were so 
necessary, advise a message from the 
crown? The fact was, that neither the 
right hon. gentleman nor any one of his 
colleagues dared to advise the Regent to 
send such a message. They wished to 
retire from what they had to encounter, 
and prayed that God might send lord 
Castlereagh back before the 9th of Feb- 
ruary to relieve them. Amongst the busi- 
ness for discussion in the spring would be 
the Corn Bill, the Bank Restriction Act, 
the Property Tax, the war, and he hoped 
the peace with America, and the proceed- 
ings of the Congress. He would ask, what 
portion of all this business could by any 
possibility be got through after such a 
loss of time? What would become of the 
Lords, who were spoken of with such 
respect in that House? They would have 
to sit till October. He was afraid he had 
tired the House with his tedious detail; 
but he would conclude, with imploring 
the right hon. gentleman to give some 
kind of reason for the adjournment till the 
Yth of February. 

‘Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
asserted, that he saw nothing to induce 
the House not to adjourn. The right bon. 
gentleman was extremely alarmed lest 
the property tax should be continued. He 
hoped the right hon. gentleman, if he 
meant to oppose that tax, would suggest 
some other equally advantageous. 

Mr. Tierney begged the right hon. gen- 
tleman would not call upon him to pro- 
pose taxes; he was only anxious to see 
them abolished. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sure 
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the right hon. gentleman must know, that 
the public service must be supplied. He 
justified the adjonrnment, on the ground 
that 1t was impossible to procure a large 
attendance of members at this time of the 
year, when every gentleman wished to 
attend to his country business and hospita- 
ities. The time after February would be 
found amply sufficient tor every purpose. 

Mr. Abercromby insisted, that the re- 
mainder of the session would involve 
measures, on which depended the future 
comfort, convenience, and happiness of 
every Class of society, not excepting those 
of large dortunes. He strenuously opposed 
the motion of adjournment, aud considered 
it as the establishment of a precedent un- 
paralieled in our Parliamentary History. 
He alluded to the proceedings relative to 
king Joachim and the king of Sicily, stig- 
matized them as a distinet departure from 
the ground which we had originally taken, 
and as a proof of the total ignorance in 
which the ministers at home remained as 
to the proceedings of their colleague 
abroad. Wonderful events bad occurred 
since the present administration had been 
in power, and ministers, ull lately, had 
deserved the praise of not committing any 
very great fault, of not throwing impedi- 
ments in the way of success. The decla- 
ration of the allies last year, was one 
cause of the confidence reposed by parlia- 
ment in ministers. The confederated 
powers had not acted up to the principles 
they avowed then, and therefore that could 
no longer be urged in favour of an adjourn- 
ment. He thought, under all circum- 
stances, that ministers did not deserve the 
confidence that they asked for. 

Mr. Robinson said, that if, as the hon. 
and learned gentleman who had just sat 
down was of opinion, his right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
offered no reasons for the adjournment, 
he would say of the last speaker, that he 
had given no reason why the House should 
not adjourn. He was content the question 
should rest on the ground on which the 
hon, and learned gentleman had put it at 
the close of his speech, and that it should 
be decided according to the confidence the 
{louse hadin ministers. He thought some 
of the gentlemen opposite had withdrawn 
their confidence from the noble lord at 
Vienna without reason. He did not 
quarrel with this, but he contended, that 
as the noble lord had gone to Vienna with 
their approbation, ministers were justified 
in expecting the House would continue 
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that confidence, until his noble friend 
returned to vindicate his conduct. The 
subjects that would come under discussion 
might then receive those explanations 
from him, which it was impossible for the 
House to receive in his absence. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose, and said: Sir, I 
cannot agree in the justice of the argu- 
ments of the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last; because, although in the pre- 
ceding year it was wise in this House to 
confide, to a Certain extent, in his Ma- 
jJesty’s ministers, yet I see no reason what- 
ever, in the present posture of affairs, for 
pursuing the same course. There is no 
sort of analogy between the two cases: 
last year the allied powers were in arms 
against Buonaparté; and it was a question 
of policy, whether they were to make 
peace with him, or to pursue the war to 
the extent of dethroning him, and of re- 
storing to the Bourbon family the crown 
of France? It was impossible for the 
House to form an accurate opinion. on this 
subject. It was impossible for the House, 
or for any person, not on the continent at 
that time, and in the confidence of the 
allied sovereigns, to say what was the true 
line of conduct which ought to be adopted 
on that critical occasion. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it might be found necessary to 
incline to his Majesty’s ministers ; to impart 
to them a degree of confidence, which an 
ordinary occasion would not, perhaps, war- 
rant. The House were called upon to adopt 
one of these alternatives ; either to give to 
ministers the confidence they had done, 
or to discuss questions on which their in- 
formation was extremely limited. If they 
had entertained those questions, I conceive 
the House would have adopted a proceed- 
ing which they could by no means have 
justified. Because, as 1 have before ob- 
served, none but those who had a perfect 
knowledge of the feelings of the different 
European powers, were competent to ex- 
press an opinion on so complicated a 
subject. For my own part, Sir, I always 
thought that Buonaparté was ruined, as he 
was made, by himself. His own mad 
ambition was his ruin; and I always con- 
sidered the great merit of lord Castlereagh 
to be, his not determining, in the first in- 
stance, not tomake peace with Buonaparté. 
The moderation which the Allies shewed 
on that occasion, was the great cause of 
their success. If they had been too violent 
in their proceedings, if they had con- 
ducted themselves with haughtiness, and 
thus have excited the resentment of the 
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people of France, Buonaparté might have 
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escaped from the misfortunes which bis | 


own folly had creared. But she allies, by 
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deviating from the maxim that no peace | 
was to be made with Buonaparié, were | 
ultimately enabled to accomplish their | 
‘ever be in a sonnd state, until a metallic 


object. This, Sir, I always jcoked upon 
as the principal merit displayed by the 
emperor of Russia and the allied powers ; 
and I am convinced, that, if they had fol- 
lowed a contrary course, they would have 
failed ; nothing would have been done, 
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session must be attended to. Let us see 
what those ares weare to de- 
termine on the coptinvance or cessation 
of the Bank Restriction Act. Is nat this a 
most important measure? Can ary man 
iwagine that the finances of England will 


measures 


currency is restored? Can any person 
suppose that her situation will be really 
flourishing, until cash payments are re. 


'newed? Will the House, then, determine 


But, Sir, is there any thing like this | 


nowf Certainly not. There is now no 


question of peace or war to be decided ; | 


no question is now agitated, with respect | 


to this or the other dynasty in Europe ; 


we are nolnow supposed to be engaged in | 


controversies of that sort. And, with 
respect to what is passing in the Congress 
at Vienna, I will venture to say, that our 
discussions are likely not only not to 
produce mischief, but to consummate 
great good. If things have been done in 
that Congress, which are said to be con- 
cluded, is it not likely that the exertions 
of this House may do considerable good, 
when it is known to the feelings of many 
of its members, perhaps the feelings of the 
entire English nation, that such proceed- 
ings are deemed unworthy of those by 
whom they were countenanced? Surely 
the manifestation of such a feeling is cal- 
culated not to produce injury, but to 
operate great good. It is curious, Sir, to 
observe the arguments adduced by the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the adjournment, He tells us we are 
now approaching Christmas. This, how- 
ever, is but the Ist of December, and there 
is a very considerable interval between 
this and Christmas. The intermediate 
time, however, he informs us, is not suffi- 
cient to debate, properly, any bill, con- 
nected with any great question whatsoever. 
Twenty-four days he considers not suffi- 
cient to debate and carry through the 
House any one bill, on any one great and 
important public measure. Now, Sir, let 
us examine the position in which he will 
place the House by the proposed adjourn- 
ment. ‘The right hon. gentleman wishes 
to adjourn to the 9th of February. But 
how way important measures, in that 
case, must the House decide upon by the 
25th of March? in a time exceeding only 
by 19 days that which he says is not ex- 
tensive enough to carry any one particular 
measure through the House: in that period, 
Sir, almost al] the material measures of the 





on a subject of this kind without inquiry ? 
Will you determine, because it was found 
necessary, in time of war, Lloagice to those 
restrictions, that therefore they shall be 
continued in time of peace f And will 
you state no reason to cle country for 
this decision? The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exch onuer says, that it 
became the candor of my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Tierney) to point out bow the 
necessity of the time could be met without 
war taxes—without the property tax, 
This is, Sir, a fair insinvation on the part 
of the right hon. pentieman, that he in- 
tends to continue the property tax. But, 
can any individual believe that he, or any 
person else, could make a proposition of 
this kind without inquiry, without stating 
to the House and to the country the 


| reasons which rendered such a proceeding 
| uecessary ? Here then are two very im- 


portant measures; and if each of these is 
to take twenty-four days, which the right 
hon. gentleman declares to be an insuffi- 
cient time for the discussion of any bill, 
I should be glad to know how we are to get 
through them inthe space between the Yth 
of February and the 25th of March? One 
of the acts to which I allude will expire on 
the 25th of March, and the other on the 
5th of April. There is another point 
worthy of our particular attention. This 
mode of proceeding, meeting, adjourning, 
and meeting again, in the course of a 
month or two, strikes almost all the re- 
presentatives of Ireland out of the House 
of Commons ; they cannot attend in this 
way. The assizes will be going on in the 
month of March; and the nature of the 
business in that country is such, that the 
Irish members find it absolutely necessary 
to absent themselves from parliament. 

believe that scarcely five Irish members 
have been seen in the House since the 
commencement of the session, And I 
am sure, ifthe English or Scotch members 
were placed in the same situation, they 
would act precisely in the same way- 
It is not a very light thing for the Irish 
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members to bring their families and esta- 
blishments across the Channel! three or 
four times a year. It may be said, “ Oh! 
it is your duty to attend!’ We know 
that—but we also know that they will not 
attend. When the House is sitting in 
August or September, the same remark 
might be made: it might be observed, 
«jt is your duty to remain until the pro- 
rogation.”” This may be true, but we know 
the Irish members do not remain; for, in 
general, the business relating to that 
country is executed in very thin Houses, 
and with very little consideration. In 
the present short session, we have had 
brought before us, in consequence of this 
system, no less than three acts of parlia- 
ment respecting Ireland—two of them to 
be repealed, and one of them to be 
amended, But, Sir, is there a necessity 
for this adjournment? because nothing 
but the most pressing necessity can justify 
it. Tsay, and I will maintain it, there ts 
no necessity. The only necessity is this, 
and the right hon. gentleman might have 
stated it with ‘perfect truth, that he and 
his colleagues feel it necessary to get rid 
of those who sit opposed to them in this 
House—to get rid, in short, of the House 
of Commons. ‘This is the only necessity 
that exists—this is the necessity which 
pressed on them—and, under its influence, 
they acted as they have done. But if 
they cannot, in a time of profound peace, 
when every shilling they called for has 
heen voted; if they cannot at such a 
moment conduct the business of the 
country themselves, in the absence of one 
of their colleagues, the public certainly 
must be of opinion, that they are very 
unfit for their situations. ‘The want of 
money brought us together—(Hear!)— 
nothing else ; for the ministers have not 
proposed, from themselves, any one mea- 
sure to parliament, except the grant of 
money, ‘That they have got, and got 
largely ; and, having accomplished their 
object, they now propose to adjourn. At 
the next meeting of parliament, if they 
equally succeed in obtaining their desires, 
they will not be more anxious to keep us 
together. I always thought the want of 
money occasioned us to be assembled, and 
1 am now confirmed in my supposition. 
The moment the supply is voted, we are 
to be turned, it seems, about our business. 
But I hope the House, under these cir- 
cumstances, will not listen to the propo- 
sition, As we are assembled, let us con- 
tinue fo sit, and make some progress in 
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the public business. Are we to have any 
inquiry on the Bank restriction? If so, 
why not proceed with it now? Why not 
make some advances towards forming that 
report? Why devote twenty-four days to 
utter idleness? We could proceed with 
that inquiry now. It is a most important 
subject, and the right hon. gentleman 
would scarcely attempt to propose a con- 
tinuance of the restriction, withcut exa- 
mination at all? If, then, «examination ig 
to precede the continuance of the measure, 
why should we not enter upon it before 
Christmas? The progress we might make 
on that point, would clear our way in the 
investigation of the property tax. ‘The 
more you do befere Christmas, the less 
you will have to do after. In almost 
every instance that I can recollect, par- 
liament met in Janvary; not so early, 
perhaps, as the 9th or 10th, to which time 
I think we ought to adjourn; but some- 
where between the 18th and the 23d. 
But, by the motion now before us, we are 
called upon to pass over January as well 
as December. I foresee from this a great 
deal of public inconvenience; I forsee, 
that very important business will be put 
off to a late period, when there wil] not 
be sufficient time to examine it; and 
therefore, to prevent such evils, I shall 
move, as an amendment, “ That, instead 
of the 9th of February, the 9th of January 
be substituted.” 

Mr. W. Fitcgerald was not aware of its 
being a novelty for parliament to be as- 
sembled when money was wanted for the 
public service, nor did it appear to bim 
that the practice merited the crimination 
cast on it. Though it could not be con- 
tended that the situation of public affairs 
were the same as last year, yet the change 
which had taken place was not so great 
as to make it improper for parliament to 
pursue a course simitar to that which they 
had then thought it their duty to take. 
He did not think the House would be 
likely to have a fuller attendance in Ja- 
nuary than it had now. For many years, 
when parliament had not assembled be- 
fore Christmas, they had not been called 
together before the latter end of January. 
He could see no reason whatever, now 
that parliament had met and forwarded 
part of the public business, why they 
should again be assembled, as proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, so early as 
the 9th of the ensuing mouth. As to the 
accommodation which it was said ministers 
would find in waiting the return of the 
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noble lord, he had to say it would be felt 
as such by them, because it would enable 
them to answer, without a breach of duty, 
those questions which the gentlemen op- 
posite seemed to value themselves so much 
on having asked in the present session. 
When the noble lord appeared in his 
place, he was confident it would be seen 
that he had done his duty, and ministers 
would probably again receive the praise 
of not having thrown any impediment in 
the way of the desired arrangements. 

Sir J. Newport said, that parliament 
seemed to have been called together 
merely for the purpose of doing what the 
French parliaments were formerly as- 
sembled to do, namely, register edicts 
for grants of money. He could see no 
reason for adjourning from that day, the 
Ist of December, to the 9th of February. 
At the time of their re-assembling, many 
of the Irish members would not be able 
to attend. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he could not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the existing 
negociations at Vienna afforded a sufficient 
reason for the proposed adjournment ; nei- 
ther was the conduct of ministers such as 
to entitle them to the same confidence 
which they had been entrusted with last 
year. What was there on the opposite 
bench to inspire confidence? With every 
degree of respect for the private charac- 
ters of many of those genllemen, he would 
not entrust to them the management of 
the affairs of a private individual, much 
less those of the nation. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Tierney) had stated, would be found 
to have pledged a portion of the property 
tax as a security for Exchequer bills: he 
must meditate, therefore, a prolongation 
of that obnoxious impost: but, with the 
feelings of the country on the subject, he 
would find it one of the most arduous tasks 
that any finance minister ever had to en- 
counter. Whether he looked at the con- 
duct of the war with America, or the 
terms of peace which they had proposed, 
he thought ministers equally unentitled to 
confidence. 

Mr. Marryatt observed, that if the 
Bank of England had that day refused to 
continue the gratuitous loan of three mil- 
lions, then he should have thought the 
arguments of a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney) against the adjournment of con- 
siderable force. That, however, had not 
been the case. It appeared to him, that 
the question with regard to the continu- 
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ance or repeal of the property tax, de- 
pended altogether on events which were 
still in the womb of time, and which the 
continued sitting of parliament could 
neither precipitate nor delay. If, for in- 
stance, the American war continued, or it 
were found necessary to maintain a large 
army on the continent for a prolonged 
period, he should think that either of those 
causes, or both together, would render 
the continuance of that tax as expedient 
as its first imposition was necessary. That 
tax was most objectionable and burthen- 
some in many respects; but if the same 
necessity which created it required its 
continuance, he had no doubt the country 
had patriotism enough to submit. With 
regard to the Bank restriction, it was 
equally evident, that the large drain of 
specie which would be occasioned by the 
prolongation of the American war, and 
the maintenance of a force on the conti- 
nent, would also render the continuance 
of that measure necessary. At any rate, 
the House must wait for events before 
it could come to a decision on any of those 
questions. How could they judge of the 
negociations at Vienna until they were 
finished ? To keep the House sitting under 
present circumstances would be only 
playing the children’s game of questions 
and commands to no good purpose. He 
could not forget that the same gentlemen 
who now recommended that the House 
should continue sitting, had formerly re- 
commended the husbanding our resources, 
and would have shut us up ijn our tsiand, 
and left all Europe a prey to the most re- 
lentless despotism. By the very different 
policy pursued by ministers, we had be- 
come the deliverers and the arbiters of the 
world; and he now wished to give them 
an opportunity of consolidating the great 
work which they had begun. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote said, he understood 
the negociations at Ghent were going on 
favourably. He was glad of it, and as far 
as an individual might, he begged to thank 
ministers for sending out instructions 
which had caused them to take such a 
turn. If the American war were not put 
an end to, the property tax and war taxes 
must be continued, which otherwise might 
become unnecessary. 

Mr. Whitbread co:nplimented Mr. Mar- 
ryatt on the gallantry with which, in the 
course of the evening, he had twice come 
forward in defence of ministers. He was 
not altogether surprised at the good op!- 
nion the hon. gentleman had of ministers, 
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and doubted not but if certain friends of 
his (Mr. Whitbread’s) were to pass over 
to the Treasury-bench, that they would 
soon be equally happy in conciliating the 
hon. gentleman’s confidence. In_ their 
Address in answer to the Speech of the 
Prince Regent, the House had pledged 
itself to proceed with all due caution to 
adopt such measures as should appear ne- 
cessary for the purpose of extending our 
trade and securing the advantages we 
have gained. This pledge the House, he 
contended, by adjourning as was now pro- 
posed to do without taking any step in 
consequence of it, left unredeemed. They 
had that night for the first time heard from 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the portentous declaration, that 
the property tax was to continue; and the 
right hon. gentleman had hinted, that 
those ought not to vote against it who 
could not point out some other mode of 
raising the money necessary for the ser- 
vice of the state. This position he denied. 
It was not for those who objected to the 
taxes proposed by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to devise 
others. For what purpose was the place 
the right hon. gentleman held given him, 
if other members were to discover for him 
measures of finance? It was enough for 
them to shew that they were oppressive, 
injurious, and unnecessary, in the present 
state of the country. An intimation had 
also been given by the right hon. gentle- 
man, that a corn Bill would be intro- 
duced in the course of the session. A 
measure which, whatever might be its in- 
trinsic policy, it would be highly inex- 
pedient to attempt in the present state of 
the country. He had been charged with 
inconsistency, because he had expressed 
his confidence in lord Castlereagh at the 
time of his departure for the continent, 
and would not now continue it. It was 
true, that from the autumn of the year 
1809, when aright hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) had made a desperate plunge in 
politics for the purpose of unseating the no- 
ble iord and placing himself at the head of 
the administration (which adventure had 
ended in his own complete downfall), he 
(Mr. Whitbread) had entertained a higher 
Opinion of the noble lord; the conduct of 
lord Castlereagh at that time had met 
Mr. Whitbread’s approbation, and his 
conduct since had not tended to diminish 
it: this opinion he had fairly avowed, 
nor was he disposed now to recal it, but 
Many circumstances had recently come to 
( VOL, XXIX. ) 
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his knowledge which induced him to 
lessen his confidence, nor did he attribute 
the destruction of Buonaparté so much 
either to the councils of the noble lord, or 
to the efforts of the allies, as to the over- 
weening vanity of him who had been de- 
throned, amounting to nothing short of 
madness. But was the conduct of the 
British minister at Vienna, with regard to 
Saxony or Poland, such as to add to the 
confidence he had felt? Undoubtedly it 
must be diminished, and then, what was 
he to sav to those who called themselves 
the coavjutors of the noble lord, who 
were in truth only his colleagues, bound 
to him by ties of office, but incapable, 
utterly incapable of rendering him in 
his arduous situation of ambassador the 
smallest assistance? The financial blun- 
ders of the right hon, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had occasioned the early 
assembling of parliament, and the right 
hon. gentleman had used the House of 
Commons for the purpose of postponing 
the evil day for which he had not pro- 
vided. As tothe questions he had felt it 
his duty to put, one hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Marryatt) had called them children’s play 
of questions and commands: it was well 
he did not say answers, for none were 
given, or if given, they well deserved the 
appellation of children’s answers [Mr. 
Wellesley Pole shook his head]. The 
right hon. gentleman needed not to agitate 
himself: he (Mr. Whitbread) would not 
stop to take any notice of him now; he 
had matters of much higher concernment 
to treat: besides, the right hon. gentle- 
man had called for quarter, and he should 
have it. [A laugh]. The part which mi- 
nisters had acted, might, indeed, be pro- 
perly called child’s play: they had be- 
haved like children, who, conscious of their 
own weakness, were seeking for support 
and assistance from others. They were 
constantly praying not to be assailed be- 
fore the arrival of the noble lord, “* Where 
is the noble lord? Wait till the noble lord 
comes, the noble lord will be able to ac- 
count for every thing, and clear himself ta 
us.’ They were constantly calling out 
like babies, “ Where is daddy? Oh 
dear! Where isdaddy? Wewant daddy!” 
for lord Castlereagh was absent, and they 
sorely felt the want of his paternal guar- 
dianship and assistance. [Hear, hear! and 
a laugh]. The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to refer to the precedents of 1797 
and 1806, to shew that the present ad- 
journment was unjustifiable on that ground ; 
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he had no doubt ministers found parlia- 
ment a very troublesome machine, which 
they had not the power to manage, and 
wished to get rid of it; but the people of 
England knew its value; for upon the 
speeches, good or bad, delivered in that 
assembly, depended the liberties of man- 
kind. Buonaparté at the Isle of Elba must 
chuckle exceedingly at seeing what had 
happened since his abdication, which 
tended, if any thing could do so, to the 
restoration of that extraordinary person ; 


for mankind would prefer the yoke of 


one eflicient tyrant of talents, which might 
give sanction to atrocious follies of a set 
of inefficient tyrants: of one great and 
efficient tyrant, a great many ineflicient 
tyrants had started up in his room. 

Mr. Bathurst did not think it necessary 
to follow the hon. gentleman through the 
varions topics embraced in his speech. 
The objection urged against the adjourn- 
ment, that the Tlouse had not redeemed 
the pledge they had given, “ to proceed 
with due caution to adopt such measures 
as should appear necessary for extending 
our commerce and secure the advantages 
we had gained,” was, he thought, singu- 
Jarly urged, as it could hardly be thought 


Motion of Adjournment till February. 
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they would make good their promise to | 


proceed with due caution, had they en- 
tered upon the subject thus early, He 
maintained nothing that had transpired 
ought to shake the confidence of the 
House in ministers, and complained of the 
uniairness of mixing up the personal con- 
duct of the noble lord at Vienna, with the 
proceedings imputed by the hon, gentle- 
man tothe allied powers, It was unjust to 
do this till it bad been proved that they 
had his sanction, and he denied that the 
hon. gentleman could give proof of this. 
The negociations now pending, were only 
second in importance to those which had 
formerly called for the presence of the 
noble lord, and the confidence of the 
House on the present occasion was not 
Jess desirable than on the former. On 
the choice made of the noble lord to attend 


the Congress, he believed no difference of 


epinion had existed. If the House sanc- 
tioned the mission of the noble lord to 
Vienna, they must take the inconvenien- 
cies with the conveniencies, and wait till 
the proceedings of the Congress (of the 
mecting of which they had not yet ‘heard) 
were made public. ‘The hon. gentleman 
had sneered at the situation in which mi- 
misters stood in the absence of that noble 
lord. His absence was unquestionably 
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severely felt by all of them, but he was 
confident, that had the noble lord remained 
in his place in that House, his conduct 
would have been marked by that reserve 
of which so many complaints had been 
made against himself and his colleagues 
near him, On the subject of the arrange- 
men's spoken of on the continent, he again 
asserted they could not have been finally 
settled. The negociations at Ghent had 
been going on at a period subsequent to 
that, down to which the proceedings were 
given in the American papers; and the 
fact of negociations being pending, was a 
sufficient reason for the House to abstain 
from all interference on that subject. He 
contended that ministers had not asked 
that confidence should be reposed in 
them, which it had not been the custom of 
parliament to grant, on occasions at all 
resembling the present. He complained of 
the attack made on his right hon, friend 
(Mr. Wellesley Pole), as unjust. He 
thought him hardly dealt by, to be spoken 
of as if nothing but his birth could have 
made him eligible to serve the public, 
He vindicated the calling of parliament 
together before Cheistmas, and attempted 
to shew the inconsistency of the com- 
plaint that this measure excluded the 
Irish members from the House, and the 
assertion that the consideration of the 
Sank Restriction Act ought to be forth. 
With proceeded with; as if it would be 
proper to deny them all participation in 
so important an inguiry. Having a 
to a variety of other arguments urged j 
the debate, he again re pelled the chaiees 
preferred against the noble lord now at 
Vienna, and demanded, before judgment 
should be pronownced on his conduct, 
that he might have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining it im person, when he doubted 
not, he would succeed in shewing, that if, 


in every thing, he had not been successful, 





he had not failed to discharge his duty. 
The House divided, when the numbers 
were: 
Forthe Amendment ....ccse... 23 
AGUAS iecersseccocsescecssecsesss 86 
Majority ..ccccccreeseee == 63 
The original motion was then agreed to. 
After which the House adjourned to Thurs- 
day, the 9th of February, 1815. 
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This day both Houses met pursuant to 
adjournment. 
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Muirta.] Earl Fitzwilliam gave notice 
that on Wednesday next he would submit 
a motion on the subject of the militia, and 
moved that the Lords be summoned. 

Lord Grenville adverted to the propriety 
of having accounts before their lordships 
relative to the disembodying of militia 
corps which had taken place subsequently 
to those of which a statement had already 
been laid upon the table; and he intimated 
his intention to move for such paper. 

Viscount Sidmouth observed, that there 
could be no possible objection to the pro- 
duction of such an account as that contem- 
plated by the noble lord. The document 
could be laid before the House either to- 
morrow or Monday. 

Lord Grenville then moved, that the 
account be laid before the Ilouse, which 
was ordered accordingly. 


Property Tax. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 9. 

Property Tax.] Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
rose to present a petition against the re- 
newal of the Property-tax, from the mayor, 
corporation, and inhabitants of the town of 
Guildford. He stated that these petitioners 
had cheerfully borne the tax during the 
war, but conceived that they were now 
entitled to an exemption from this burthen. 
He moved that the Petition be read, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he was desirous of 
taking the earliest opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to the subject of 
this Petition; asubject on which such very 
numerous petitions had been prepared all 
over the country to be presented to that 
House. He now rose to ask the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
his Majesty’sininisters had yet made up their 
minds as to the course they would pursue. 
Ile wished to know, whether or not it was 
their intention to propose a renewal of ihe 
property tax, whicb, according to the 
existing law, would expire on the Sth of 
next April. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that it was his intention on Friday, the 17ti 
inst., to submit to the consideration of the 
House several important measures relating 
to the finances of the country ; and he was 
prepared to state, that the continuance of 
the property tax was not one of the mea- 
sures he meant to propose, unless in the 
event of the non-ratification of the treaty 
of peace with America. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not sure that he rightly 
comprehended the meaning of the right 
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hon. gentleman: he understood him to 
say, that it was not at-present his intention 
to propose a renewal of the property tax. 
He wished to know if he was right in this,, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, cers 
tainly he did not mean to propose a re- 
newal of the property tax, unless the 
House should refuse to adopt the other 
measures which it would be his duty to 
submit to their consideration. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman was quite 
unsatisfactory: he wished to know what 
was his determination. He was aware 
the right hon. gentleman did not make up 
his mind hastily, nor always cling perti- 
naciously to his first resolution ; but after 


; the time which had passed since the House 
| last met, he ought to have been able to 


make up his mind on this subject; he 
ought to be able to give a decisive answer 
to the question. Did he mean to propose 
a renewal of the property tax, or did he 
not? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the renewal of the property tax was 
not one of the measures which he had then 
an intention to propese, but he had other 
measures to propose in lieu of it. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the statement which 


the right hon. gentleman had first made 


was very different from what he had Jast 
said. He had first stated that he should 
not propose the renewal of the property 
tax, unless the House should refuse to adopt 
a financial arrangement which he should 
then propose. If the right bon. gentle- 
man rested on this statement, it was im- 
portant that the country sbould know it, 
that the manifestation of the public feeling 
against this inquisitorial and oppressive 
tax might continue. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had now that measure, the renewal 
of the property tax, in his bands as an ins 
strument of coercion. He could say, 
“adopt whatever I suggest, or else you 
shall submit to the property tax.’ After 
a lapse of a few minutes the right hon. 
gentleman had taken a diilereut tone. 
Now, what was the state of the case? 
Did the right hon. gentleman propose the 
property tax as an alternative, which it 
would be necessary to accept if his finan- 
cial propositions were not agreed to; or 
did he mean to say, that neither in that 
event, nor in any other event, would the 
property tax be renewed ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he did not doubt the country would cheer- 
fully submit to the measures which the 
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House might think it most expedient to 
adopt. The House, on Friday the 17th, 
would have to consider a financial scheme, 
of which the renewal of the property tax 
would form no part; it would, of course, 
be for the House to determine, whether 
the scheme which he had to propose 
would be preferable to a renewal or modi- 
fication of the property tax ? 

Mr. Whitbread. The first statement of 
the right hon. gentleman, then, was the 
correct one, and the property tax is to 
be the alternative. 

The Petition having been ordered to lie 
on the table, 

General Gascoyne said that he was not 
perfectly satisfied with the explanation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had 
a petition to present on the same subject, 
and he believed there never was one more 
numerously signed presented in behalf of 
the town which he represented; he be- 
lieved that there were not above seven or 
eight individuals paying the tax in Liver- 
pool by whom the petition against it was 
not signed. He had expected that day 
to have heard a positive declaration on the 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that as he saw the tax was so disagreeable 
to the country, he would not attempt to 
propose its revival. The circumstances 
which had attended the adoption of the 
petition which he had to present, were so 
extraordinary, that he could not suffer the 
question to pass without mentioning them ; 
as they proved, that before Christmas the 
ministry had not determined whether they 
should not prolong the existence of the 
property tax beyond the 5th of April 
next, or rather that they had determined 
to continue it for one year; fora letter 
written soon after the recess, from a per- 
son too closely in the confidence of the 
Prince Regent to leave any doubt on the 
subject, and which was sent to Liverpool, 
stated that it was the intention of the 
ministry to propose the continuation of 
the property tax for one year, even on the 
supposition that the treaty of peace was 
ratified by the American government, 
This letter was sent to many parts of the 
kingdom : indeed, it was so general, that 





it wasacted upon. ‘The town of Liverpool, 
which would not otherwise have met, had | 
been called together, and at that meeting | 
the petition against the property tax, 
which he had to present, had been agreed 





on by all present, with the exception of 
two or three individuals. He was then! 
instructed to inquire what the eeeeel 


of his Majesty’s ministers were? He had, 
of course, no right to demand what those 
intentions were, but he should have wished 
to have been informed on that subject, to 
know whether he should propose that the 
petition be referred to a committee, or 
simply that it be laid on the table. It 
would be most consistent with the cha- 
racter of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to declare absolutely that 
he should not propose the renewal of the 
tax. But although the explanation which 
had been given was not perfectly satis- 
factory, he did not think fit to propose a 
committee. 

The Petition was read and ordered to 
lie on the table. In the course of the 
evening, forty-two petitions were presented 
against the continuance of the property 
tax. 


Court Mantiat on Sir Jon Murray. ] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed 
the House, that he had received the com- 
mands of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent to acquaint them that lieutenant 
general sir John Murray, a member of 
this House, had been placed under arrest, 
in order to be tried by a court-martial. 

Mr. Fremantle said, that it was not his 
intention to trouble the House with re- 
marks on the court-martial of sir John 
Murray, but he could not help observing 
with regret the personal enmity and 
rancour which had been suffered to mani- 
fest itself on that trial. 

Mr. Rose called the hon, member to 
order, and said it was perfectly irregular 
to make observations on a subject not at 
all before the House. 

Mr. Fremantle said, that his only inten- 
tion was tocall the attention of ministers 
to the circumstance, which was the more 
necessary, as they had seen the alarming 
circumstance which had arisen from an- 
other court-martial. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
hon. gentleman might have introduced 
the observations he chose to make with 
more regularity on the motion, which he 
was now about to propose. It might be, 
however, satisfactory to the hon, gentle- 
man, to know that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment had taken precautions to prevent 
unpleasant consequences resulting from 
what had happened on the trial in ques- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman then 
moved, That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, to return the thanks of this Hous¢ 
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to his Royal Highness, for his most gra- 
cious Message, and for his tender regard 
to the privileges of this House, in the com- 
munication which he has been pleased to 
make to this House of the reason for 
putting lieut. general sir John Murray 
in arrest. 
The motion was agreed to, 


Congress at Vienna. 


Bank Restriction Bitt.] On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Act of the 54 Geo. 3, c. 99, to con- 
tinue the restrictions contained in several 
Acts on payments of cash by the Bank 
of England, was entered as read. The 
right hon. gentleman then moved, That 
the House should, on Monday next, re- 
solve itself into a committee to consider 
of the said Act. 

Mr. Horner wished to know if the right 
hon. gentleman meant to propose the re- 
newal of the Bank Restriction Act, with- 
out first moving that the House should go 
into a committee on the affairs of the 
Bank. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
intention of moving for such a committee; 
but it was competent for any member to 
bring forward such a motion if he thought 


proper. 


Concress aT Vienna.] Mr. Whitbread 
said, that as there was a motion before 
the House, he should trouble them with a 
few words before the motion was put. As 
notice had been given for so early a day 
as the 17th of this month, of a new plan 
of finance, he must of course take it for 
granted that the affairs of Europe were 
definitively settled. At least, if minor 
points had not been completely arranged, 
yet as the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was about to propose im- 
portant financial arrangements, that all the 
grand points had been settled which had 
been in controversy so long, and so dis- 
gracefully in controversy at Vienna. He 
wished therefore to know, whether his 
Majesty’s ministers were better informed 
on some points than they were previous 
to the adjournment of the House on the 
Ist of December; whether they were 
prepared to disavow the proclamation of 
prince Repnin, of which at that time they 
knew nothing ; whether they were able to 
speak with certainty as to the fate of 
Genoa, respecting which, then, they had 
no information? ‘These matters were of 
course now finally arranged and adjusted, 
60 that ministers were able to look forward 
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with security to the settlement of the af- 
fairs of Europe, as was evident by the 
measures of which they had given notice. 
He should not speak of the disgraceful 
acts, if acts they were, which had ema- 
nated from the Congress, nor of the dis- 
graceful manner in which the great sub- 
jects discussed there had been treated— 
that it was stated that so many millions 
of subjects were due to one sovereign, 
and a balance of 250,000 subjects to an- 
other sovereign, as if the sovereigns were 
every thing, and the people nothing—as 
if the horrors of the French Revolution 
had made such an impression on the 
minds of men, that no fantastic tricks on 
the part of monarchs could shake them on 
their thrones, and renew those terrible 
convulsions which had shaken al! Europe. 
But it was most important that the House 
should know what arrangements had been 
made at the Congress, and he thought 
there was no time so proper to inquire as 
when notice had been given of a definitive 
financial arrangement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
sidered the conduct of the hon. gentleman 
irregular, in bringing the subjects which 
he had mentioned into discussion, when 
no question respecting them, and no 
authentic document was before the House. 
At the same time he had certainly no 
objection to say, once for all, that as 
his noble friend (lord Castlereagh), who 
had attended the sitting of Congress at 
Vienna, was on his return, and might be 
expected home in a few days, he was dis- 
posed to wait his arrival before he offered 
that explanation which had been required. 
The House would feel, that it would be in 
the power of his noble friend to give 
fuller and more satisfactory information 
on all the great points which might be 
touched upon, than he could subinit to 
them ; and he therefore hoped they would 
admit the propriety of waiting till the 
noble lord could be present. ‘This state- 
ment, he trusted, would satisfy gentlemen 
opposite that no disrespect was intended 
to them, if some of their questions re- 
mained unanswered. 

Mr. Whitbread only wished to remind 
the right hon. gentleman and the House, 
that it had been said on a former occasion, 
when the silence observed on the ‘Trea- 
sury-bench had been made a subject of 
complaint, that had the noble lord been 
in the House at that time, the same 
secrecy would have enveloped the events 
passing on the continent, but that the 
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information wished for would be given in 
his.absence, if he should not be returned 
when parliament again assembled, 

Mr. Ponsonby denied that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was correct in 
describing the conduct of his hon. friend 
as irregular in bringing forward those 
topics to which he had thought it his 
duty to advert. There was a question be- 
fore the House, and one which, as it ex- 
tended to the whole of the money trans- 
actions of the country, was one into the 
discussion of which they might be fairly 
introduced. He, for his own part, would 
say, that if the state in which things 
should be placed was so far determined 
upon at Vienna that the right hon. gen- 
tleman thought himself justified in making 
his financial calculations for the year, be 
would have done well to postpone bring- 
ing forward the measures he had an- 
nounced, till he could make some state- 
ment explanatory of the arrangements to 
take place. To him it appeared an extra- 
ordinary thing that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should give notice that he 
would to-morrow se’nnight bring forward 
some new and important financial plan, 
and yet refuse to say any thing of the 
general state of politics. At the, same 
time, he confessed he did not feel this so 
strong a difficulty as other people might 
feel it, for in his opinion there was but 
one course for the House to pursue, 


namely, to reduce as fast as possible the | 


public expenditure. The state of the 
country and the happiness of the people 
required it. As the exertions of the 
people had put an end to the property 
tax, he hoped a continued manifestation 
of public opinion would produce still 
greater benefits, and oblige ministers to 
reduce the public expenditure to the 
smallest scale consistent with the honour 
and dignity of the country [L[lear, hear !}. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SinJames Durr.] Mr. Whitbread wished 
to ask a question, which he supposed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might an- 
swer, even in the absence of lord Castle- 
reagh: whether inquiries had been made 
as to the conduct of sir James Duff, in 
advising the governor of Gibraltar to give 
up certain Spanish fugitives ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed 
the hon. gentieman that inquiries were 
made, but the answers not yet, he believed, 
received. 


Mr, Whitbread begged to recal the right 


Sale of the Prompte and Psyche Frigates. 
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hon. gentleman to dates. At the latter 
end of November the inquiry was trans- 
mitted; plenty of time, therefore, had 
elapsed for the necessary answers; per- 
haps in the multiplicity of the right hon, 
gentleman’s avocations, the correspon- 
dence might have been overlooked. He 
would therefore express a hope that before 
to-morrow, when he meant to repeat his 
question, some answer would be forth- 
coming. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
in a very short time to be able to lay be- 
fore the House the necessary information. 


Commissioners OF Accounts 1N Inr- 
LAND.] Sir John Newport desired to be 
informed by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, whether his Majesty’s ministers 
had it in contemplation to introduce a Bill 
in the present session, to enable the com- 
missioners of accounts in Ireland to exa- 
wine on oath the several witnesses they 
may think necessary. Ile was aware that 
the crown had given permission to that 
effect, but contended that such permission 
was illegal, and that the commissioners 
could not proceed to exercise that power 
unauthorized by act of parliament. He 
requested permission to inform the House, 
that he had becn legally advised on this 
subject, and that the former Act was re- 
duced toa perfect nullity, in consequence 
of its not having contained that authority. 

Mr. Bathurst stated, that he was not 
aware of any such intention on the part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, they conceiving 
| it perfectly unnecessary. 

Sir John Newport observed, that he 
Should then esteem it his duty to bring in 
ja bill to that effect; and immediately 
| gave notice that he would introduce it ou 
| ‘Tuesday next. 





SALE OF THE PromMpTE AND PsycHe 
Faicates.] Mr. Croker presented an 
account of the number of ships and ves- 
' sels on the lakes of Canada, 

Mr. Whitbread inquired if there was no 
correspondence respecting the intended 
sale of the frigates of the nature of that 
for which he had formerly inquired. 

Mr. Croker said there was no corre- 
spondence of the nature described, of the 
dates formerly mentioned by the hon. 
secretary. 

Mr. Whitbread had understood from the 
hon. gentleman that such a thing had 
never been in contemplation. 

Mr. Croker repeated the statement, that 
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there was no correspondence of the nature 
described, and of the dates specified. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the paper in his 
pocket must, in that case, contain a for- 
gery. He had received a letter written 
in the name of the hon. gentleman, signed 
J. W. Croker, directing the sale of them. 
He had understood that hon. gentleman 
to state on a former occasion, that nothing 
of the kind had been in contemplation ; 
and if his memory did not deceive him, 
he had said, referring to him, “ if he 
cannot take my word, “let him bring his 
motion”? An order from the Ac dmiralty 
likewise signed by him, and dated July 
27, 1814, he had received, which went to 
authorize the sale of the ships. The 
letter of the hon. gentleman was dated 
July 26th. It stated the lords of the Ad- 


miralty to have abandoned the idea of 


setting them up as first intended, and di- 
rected them to be sold; the frames to be 
conveyed to Halifax, The hon. gentle. 
man, if he had not been misunderstood, 
had fallen into a great and unaccountable 
want of recollection, having forgotten that 
he had signed the order in question. Mr. 
Whitbread moved, “ That there be laid 
before the House a copy of a letter from 
the navy oflice, addressed to commissioner 
Hall at Quebec, touching the sale of the 
frames of the Prompte and Psyche fri- 
gates.” 

Mr. Croker said, that he had no objec- 
tion to the production of the paper, 


which, in fact, was a mere repetition of 


Petition from Wigtown respecting Trial by Jury. 


an Admiralty order included in the papers | 


before the House, and on that account 
alone omitted, as were other papers of a 
similar nature. With respect to what had 


fallen from him on a former occasion, if 


the hon member would do him the honour 
of more accurately remembering his words, 
he would find that be only contradicted 
the statement of the hon. member, that 
both the frigates sent out were ordered 
to be sold, as inapplicable to their object, 
that statement being, in fact, unfounded, 
as one of those frigates, which was still 
on the navy list, had actually been car- 
ried up to the lake for which it was ori- 
ginally intended. 

Mr. Whitbread declared he was in the 
recollection of the House, that he under- 
stood the hon. secretary to have denied 
that any order at all aa been sent out 
with respect to the sale of either of the 
thips under consideration. A gentleman 
Might contrive an easy egress from any 
statement through the “distance of dates, 
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but he certainly never understood the hon. 
secretary to have made any distinction as 
to singular or plural in the conversation 
alluded to, but to have applied his contra 
diction quite in unqualified terms. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the order sent 
out with respect to the sale of either of 
these frigates was quite conditional, de- 
pending upon the decision of sir James 
Yeo whether they were found effective or 
not. All he meant to contradict in the 
conversation alluded to, was the statement 
on which he understood the hon. mover 
to have made, that neither of these frigates 
was conveyed to the lake. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PeTiTION FROM WIGTOWN RESPECTING 
Tria sy Jury.] <A Petition of the free- 
holders, justices of the peace, commis 
sioners of supply, heritors, and others, 
having property in the county of Wig- 
town, was presented and read; setting 
forth: 

« That anciently the laws and the forms 
of law of England and of Scotland were 
similar, and the greatest number of law- 
suits, civil as well as criminal, were tried 
by Jury; and that, in the reign of king 
James the 5th, the court of session was 
introduced into Scotland, in which law- 
suits were tried and decided according to 
the forms used in Lorrain and in other 
provinces of France, without the assistance 
of juries; andthat the change gave much 
dissatisfaction, and was a great cause of 
the civil] dissentions which agitated Scot- 
land till the union with England, all ate 
tempts to restore the form of Tvial by Jury 


‘in civil cases having been rendered abore 


tive; and that, in the treaty of union 
with England, it is declared, that the 
laws which concern public right, policy, 
and civil government, may be made 
the same throughout the whole united 
kingdom, but all endeavours for that pur- 
pose have been ineffectual; and that the 
court of session has been divided into two 
divisions, which has in some degree reme- 
died the delay in that court, but the im- 
provement cannot be completed till the 
multiplicity of writings shall be abridged, 
the taking of evidence by commission 
abolished, except when attendance is im- 
possible, and Trials by Jury, in certain 
civil cases, restored ; and that much ex- 
pense and delay would be avoided, and 
many appeals to and remits by the House 
of Peers would be prevented, by having 
the facts ascertained by Jury in the courts 
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of original jurisdiction, which would afford 

relief, and give satisfaction to the people 

of Scotland; and praying for relief.”” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Finance—Property Tax.] Mr. Tierney 
requested some explanation from the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
the new plan of finance, which he had an- 
nounced his intention of bringing forward 
on Friday next; and also whether he pro- 
posed to lay any papers on the table, and 
of what nature, illustrative of his object ? 
He requested this information, in order 
that other gentlemen might be afforded an 
opportunity of considering whether any, 
and what farther papers might be neces- 
sary, with a view to the due understanding 
of the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was glad 
the question had been put, as it gave him 
an opportunity of stating, that it was not 
a new plan of finance which he proposed 
to bring forward. He had stated that he 
had certain important financial measures 
to propose, but they were not, as was sup- 
posed, of a novel description. 

Mr. Tierney understood the object of 
the right hon. gentleman to be the propo- 
sition of some substitute for the property 
tax. Ifso, then the right hon. gentleman 
must have in view some new plan of fi- 
nance, some provision for the supply of 
the year, in lieu of the property tax. On 
a measure of such magnitude, he thought 
it obviously necessary that the House 
should be furnished with some previous 
information as to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s views, before it was called upon to 
decide. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declined 
to enter into any premature explanation 
of his object; but he would repeat, that 
the measure which he had in view re- 
quired no previous inquiry, but would 
merely consist of resolutions, founded 
upon an ordinary statement; by which 
resolutions, however, he did not at all pro- 
pose to tie the judgment of the House. 

Mr. Ponsonby felt it impossible even to 
guess at the right hon. gentleman’s object, 
from what he thought proper to state. He 
wished to know distinctly whether it was 
the intention of the right hon. gentleman 
on Friday next to enter into the general 
establishments of the country, or to state 
the probable expense of a permanent 
peace establishment ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had no intention of entering into 
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any statement as to the peace establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know something 
of the nature of the ways and means 
which the right hon. gentleman proposed 
to bring forward, and what vote of supply 
these ways and means were to meet ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer lamented 
that his object did not appear intelligible 
to the right hon. gentleman. His view 
was simply this, that as he had no inten- 
tion of proposing the continuance of the 
property tax, he meant to submit a resolu- 
tion to the House, that another measure of 
financial supply was necessary. 

Mr. Whitbread thought it extraordinary 
that the right hon. gentleman should think 
the House necessarily obliged, under ex- 
isting circumstances, to resolve upon pro- 
viding a substitute for the property tax, 
which, according to law, must expire at a 
certain period after the conclusion of the 
war. Such a tax should not of course 
require a substitute. But he wished to 
know from the right hon. gentleman when 
that arrival was to take place, which must 
necessarily gratify the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s natural anxiety to unseal his 
mouth in that House upon questions of 
general policy ; at what time the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) was expected, and whe- 
ther he was likely to be present on Fridav 
next? He also desired to learn, whether 
the right hon. gentleman intended on Fri- 
day to enter into any general statement 
of the finances of the year; whether he 
proposed to bring forward what was com- 
only called the budget ? 

Mr. Baring thought it was not much to 
ask, that that House should have the means 
of forming a judgment on measures of 
such importance, before they came to 
vote upon them. ‘The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said, he 
would not on that day pledge the House 
to the maintenance of any of the present 
establishments in the country’; but as he 
wished to pledge them to the propositions 
which he would then lay before them, he 
hoped he would, either by printing them, 
or by some other means, take the House 
out of the disagreeable necessity of com- 
ing to vote upon them in a hurry. 

Mr. Ponsonby remarked, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said he would 
give the House the time usually given to 
consider of the ways and means proposed 
by the minister. ‘They liad no reason to 
thank him for this, as, acting thus, he only 
gave them that of which he had no right 
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to deprive them. Though that which the | 
right hon. gentleman had to submit to 
them was not a new plan, it was one of | 
great importance. Information was ab- | 
solutely necessary, or how could the | 
House know that it would be right to vote | 
the ways and means called for, if they | 
knew not to what purpose they were to | 
be applied? Would he call upon the | 
House for large supplies, without letting | 
them know what was the naval or military | 
force intended to be kept up for the year, | 
and what the establishment to be main- | 
tained? He could hardly expect the | 
House would be thus led blindfold. He 
said, he would not pledge them to any of | 
the present establishments; but how | 
could they vote any thing, if they did not 
know what they were, which it was pro- 
posed should be kept up? Did ever the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pursue such 
a line of conduct before ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
if it should hereafter be found that he de- 
sired the House to place confidence in 
him, which they had not been in the 
habit of reposing in the person who filled 
his situation, or if it could be shewn that 
he recommended to them to take any un- 
usual or unparliamentary course, then he 
would admit the observations which had 
been made on this occasion were to the 
purpose. At present he considered them 
to be premature. 


} 


PaPERS RELATING TO THE Loan oF 
Turee Mittions From THE Bank, witn- 
LZ al . 
out Inrexest.}| ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented the following 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE Bank. 


1. Copy of a Letter from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, relative to continuing the Loan 
of 3.000,000/. to 5 April 1816, without 
Interest. 

Downing Street, 22 Nov, 1814. 
Gentlemen; I beg leave to call your 
attention to the Act 45 Geo. 3, cap. 3; by 

which it appears, thatthe sum of 3,000,0001. 

advanced to the public under the suthority 

of that Act, will become payable to the 

Bank on the 17th December next. As 

the principle, however, upon which that 

advance was made, continues in full force, 
and the public balances deposited with 
the Bank, in consideration of which its 
amount was regulated, remains undimi- 


( VOL. XXIX. ) 
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nished ; I consider it to be my duty to- 
wards the public, and equitable towards 
the Bank of England, to propose to your 
court, that a new Bill should be submitted 
to parliament, to authorize the continu- 
ance of the loan in question, without in- 
terest, until the 5th April 18:6. I have 
proposed this time, conceiving, that under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
it may be thought desirable to fix a deff- 


| nitive period when this subject may be 


again brought under review; but I beg to 
be distinctly understood, as not departing 
from the reservation made by the late 
Mr. Perceval, in his letter tothe governor 
and deputy-governor of the Bank, of the 
11th January 1808, by which he guarded 
against the possibility of any misconstruc- 
tion which could preclude the public, 
alter the expiration of the period of the 
loan then agreed upon, from asserting its 
title to future advantages from the conti- 
nuance or increase of such deposits; and 
as adhering generally to the principles 
maintained by Mr. Perceval, in the dis- 
cussions which then took place. You will 
allow me to add, that it is desirable that 
this proposition should be brovght under 
the consideration of your court as early as 
may suit their convenience. I bave the 
honour to be, &c. N. VaNsitTrart. 


2. Copy of the Resolution of the General 
Court of Proprietors of Bank Stock ; 
relative to continuing the Loan of 
3,000,000/ to 5th April 1816, without 
Interest. 


At a General Court of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, ist December 1814: 


The governor laid before the court, a 
letter from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, proposing to continue the loan of 
3,000,000/, to government, without inte- 
rest (which by the Act 48 Geo. 3, cap. 3, 
will become payable on the 17th instant, 
being six months after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty of peace), until the 
5th April 1816 :—which letter was read. 
The governor acquainted the court, That 
the court of directors having taken the 
said letter into consideration, are of opi- 
nion, that the proposal contained therein 
be complied with, if this court thinks fit, 

The question was then put, that the 
proposal contained in the said letter be 
complied with, on the part of the Bank ? 
And carried in the aflirmative. 

(2 Z) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 10. 


Doties on Imports.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale moved for the production of 
an account of all duties imposed on foreign 
articles imported into Great Britain, with 
the exception of corn, and a specification 
of the different Acts under which such 
duties were laid. His lordship then made 
a few observations respecting the state of 
our foreign commerce, which he seemed 
to think called for serious inquiry. He 
then slightly adverted to the subject of 
corn, and glanced at the advantages pos- 
sessed by certain countries abroad, parti- 
cularly France, for the growth of that 
article: and this he also thought a proper 
subject for inquiry. With respect to the 
corn committee, however, he wished to 
say, for himself, and he believed for the 
generality of the members who composed 
that committee, that no intention existed 
to move for a renewal of it this session. 
The question was then put on the noble 
earl’s motion, as above, and the statement 
was ordered to be produced accordingly. 
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Nava ADMINISTRATION. ] The Earl of 
Darnley, in calling the attention of the 
House again to this subject, and certain 
topics connected therewith, moved for the 
production of a variety of farther docu- 
ments, which he deemed necessary for the 
due illustration of the whole; such as ac- 
counts of the naval force employed on 
the lakes of Canada; copy of the minutes 
of the court-martial held on captain Bar- 
clay, as far as relates tothe same; the 
number of ships of war taken and destroyed 
during the war with America; copies of 
correspondence respecting the sale of cer- 
tain frigates, which were sent out in frames 
to the river St. Lawrence; and lastly, for 
copies cf petitions from British subjects, 
complaining that sufficient protection had 
not been afforded to the trade of the 
United Kingdom. 

Viscount Melville seemed to entertain no 
objection to the production of the far 

reater part of the documents moved for 
the noble earl, particularly such as 
related to the province of the admiralty ; 
but a part of what was called for lay with 
the business of other departments. 

The Earl of Darnley, in explanation, 
observed, that a considerable part of what 
he had moved for had been communicated 
to the House of Commons. The subject 
was one which he considered as of vital 


Court Martial on Colonel Quentin. 
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importance to the country, and such as 
called for serious inquiry, notwithstanding 
the circumstance in which it now stood. 
He came forward merely from a sense of 
public duty, as he thought there was 
gross misconduct in the naval department, 
and in that view he thought every prac- 
ticable information should be given. To 
any proper alteration in the wording of 
his motions on the part of the noble vis- 
count, he had no objection. He then said 
he should bring the subject regularly 
under their lordships consideration on 
that day se’nnight, for which day he 
moved their lordships should be sum- 
moned.—Ordered. 


Court Marttat on Cotonet QUENTIN, | 
The Earl of Egremont stated, that he bad 
only refrained yesterday from calling the 
attention of the House to a notorious trans- 
action which had arisen out of a late court 
martial, in the hope that some person 
more capable of doing justice to the sub- 
ject would have taken it up. Being dis- 
appointed, however, in this expectation, 
he now thought it his duty to mention the 
matter without further delay. He should, 
indeed, have deferred what he had to say 
until he could submit a motion which it 
was his intention to bring forward on the 
subject, had he not felt that the very first 
opportunity ought to be seized, to call 
their lordships attention to the matter. 
Though the power of the crown in mili- 
tary matters was perhaps, in some re- 
spects, so absolute that it could hardly be 
considered as analogous to the spirit of the 
British constitution, yet he did not mean 
to find fault with it when it was fairly and 
openly exercised; but it was capable of 
being exercised in a way which would 
corrupt the very sources of justice. What 
were the circumstances of the case whicli 
had occasioned the transaction to which 
he alluded? A gentleman had been called 
upon on the part of the crown to stand 
forward as a prosecutor, and stood pledged 
to bring under the notice of pariiament a 
case, which if any case could do it, was 
one that might have justified its inter- 
ference, and what had happened in con- 
sequence was well known. He now spoke, 
not with a view to the past, but with re- 
ference to the future, and especially with 
reference to a court-martial now depends 
ing. With his impression of the import- 
ance of the matter, he could not help 
earnestly recommending it to ministers to 
take such measures as would prevent the 
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recurrence of such dangerous and mis- 
chievous examples. This was a duty im- 
posed upon them by their situations, and 
one which demanded their most .serious 
attention. 

Viscount Melville said, that the subject 
to which the noble earl alluded had not 
escaped the attention of ministers, and he 
had now to inform the noble ear! and their 
lordships, that ministers had taken such 
steps as the circumstances appeared to 
them to call for. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 10. 

BieacuinG Powper.| Mr. Finlay pre- 
sented a Petition from Charles Tennant 
and Co. manufacturers of oxymuriat of 
lime, commonly called bleaching powder, 
at Glasgow, complaining of the want of 
those advantages arising from the draw- 
back on salt, which the manufacturers of 
other bleaching materials possessed. The 
hon. member moved, that the several Acts 
be read by which this drawback was 
allowed, and also that, on Wednesday next, 
such part of the said Act as grants the 
drawback on salt, be referred for conside- 
ration and revision to a committee of the 
whole House. 

Mr. Lushington opposed the proposition. 
During the last session he had brought ina 
Bill to impose contravening duties on the 
Irish manufacture connected with the pre- 
sent subject; butit had been afterwards re- 
presented by those concerned in Ireland, 
that the new duty imposed by far exceeded 
the alleged advantage which they were 
said to possess. A notice had last night 
been given, with the view of referring 
the whole matter to a committee up stairs. 
That would be the only proper mode of 
coming to a fair consideration of the 
English, Ivish, and Scotch interests, which 
appeared at issue in the business. Let 
the House await their report, and then, 
with full information before them, decide | 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Horner thought the injustice which 
had been done to these original and undis- 
puted inventors of the oxymuriat of lime, 
the superiority of which to other bleaching 
materials had been acknowledged, and 
which was universally used in Lancashire, 
Scotland, and Ireland, was so great, that 
it should be remedied without delay. In 
Ireland any person might manufacture 
the oxymuriat of lime in that kingdom, 
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while the original inventors could not im- 
port it without paying duty. 

Sir J. Newport said, that where manifest 
injustice was done by an Act, and where 
it had wrought great evil, there could be 
no question that it ought not to be suffered 
to exist during the session. The Act 
should not be suffered to increase its evil 
while they were deliberating upon the 
mode of altering it. The right hon, baronet 
contended that the proper course would be 
at once to annul the Act, and subsequently 
to consider what substitute they should 
adopt. 

Mr. Robinson said, that so far as the 
question bent upon the claims of indivi- 
duals, he had to state, in reply to what 
bad fallen from the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, that the invention was disputed 
by a company in Ireland; therefore a 
greater necessity existed for an inquiry 
by a select committee, who could do jus- 
tice to all claiming participation in the 
invention. 

Mr. Finlay said, that the petitioners 
were paying duties to a large extent, 
while other persons were paying no duty 
at all. He was perfectly satisfied that 
they were the inventors, and that they 
had been nearly ruined by the manufac- 
turers in Ireland paying no duty. He 
contended that the measure which he pro- 
posed was only an act of common justice, 
and he trusted that the House would not 
refuse to adopt it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion, on the ground that it was 
a select committee alone, which could 
thoroughly investigate the subject. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton thought it the 
duty of the House to take the petition 
into their serious consideration. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that the Bill which 
he brought in during the last session re- 
lated to a different subject, consequently 
the repeal of that Act would not go to 


' the root of the measure which the hon. 


member had in view. He would not say, 
however, that it might not be necessary 
to hear witnesses upon the subject. The 
hon. gentleman had proposed a select 
committee, and he had no objection to it. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the motion of © 
the hon. gentleman was to give the manu- 
facturers a repeal of the duties upon draw- 
back; but all parties should be put upon 
an equal footing. There were points upon 
which the Irish and Scotch manufacturers 
were at variance, and therefore he should 
move the previous question. 
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The Speaker said, that a member could 
not, in a second speech, move any amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Croker then rose and moved the 
previous question, when strangers were 
ordered to withdraw.—The House, how- 
ever, did not divide, and the previous 
question was carried. 


Bank Restaiction Bitt.] Mr. Horner 
rose and observed, that with respect to 
the renewal of the Bank Restriction Act, 
it was a novel and injurious mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to pro- 
pose bringing a subject of so serious a 
nature before the attention of parliament 
without a longer notice than had been 
given. He understood that Monday next 
was appointed for the discussion of this 
important question ; and as yet no papers 
connected with the subject, or any infor- 
mation whatever, was submitted to the 
House. It was, therefore, his intention 
to move for the production of such as 
would enable members to form some 
judgment on the state of the currency of 
the nation, and the issues made by the 
Bank of England. He conceived that an 
inquiry should be made into the funds of 
the Bank, to ascertain whether the Com- 
pany would soon be capable of renewing 
their payment in cash. ‘This was an in- 
quiry in which the feelings of the public 
were deeply interested. But, independent 
of this, they should be made acquainted 
with the proceedings of the Bank; and 
although a day so early as Monday had 
been appointed for the purpose of consi- 
dering the propriety of continuing the 
restriction, no papers, with the exception 
of one of a very inconsiderable nature, 
had as yet appeared on the table. How 
was it possible, that the House could form 
any accurate opinion relative to the 
matter? How could they learn the pro- 


ceedings and conduct of the Bank for | 


these last twelve months ? The House had 
no accounts of the state of the Bank issues 
from March last to the present time, ex- 
cept of some particular day in November 
Jast, and there was an account presented in 
July for that particular time alone. It 
was to be remembered, that ever since the 
Bank restriction was under the considera- 
tion of the House, there had been a very 
strict watch kept over the Bank issues, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
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Mr. Horner said, that he had intended 
to conciude with a motion, as he stated 
when he begun. It was very hard, that 
while the House was to have such scarcity 
of information as to the affairs of the 
Bank, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should throw improper obstacles in the 
way, when he bad endeavoured to give 
the House timely possession of that infor- 
mation. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man concluded by moving, That the 
papers which he had yesterday moved 
for, relative to the Bank issues, should be 
laid Lefore the House at its sitting on 
Monday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
so far from wishing to throw any obstacles 
in the way of the motion of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, he had intended to 
anticipate his wishes, by postponing the 
question for a few days, to give time for 
printing the papers in question. It was 
not the first time, however, that the hon. 
and learned gentleman had been dealt 
hardly with on the question of the Bank 
restriction, as all the facts which had hap- 
pened since the time when that question 
was first agitated, had controverted the 
opinions of the hon, and learned gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would pro- 
pose on Monday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he should propose to adjourn the 
consideration of the Acts to Thursday next. 

Mr. Tierney thought the postponement 
of the question would be of advantage, 
though he would wish not to be under- 
stood to say that further inquiry was not 
necessary. 

Lord A. Hamilton thought a committee 
to inquire into the state of the Bank was 
necessary, before the House could agree 
to prolong the restriction. 

Mr. Manning said, that no hesitation or 
backwardness would appear on the part of 
the governor and company of the Bank, 
to submit their accounts, expenditure, and 
issues, to the investigation of any persons 
appointed by the House for that purpose. 

Mr. Horner disclaimed any intention of 
imputing backwardness to the Bank. His 
charge applied to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had placed the Bank in 
such circumstances as to justify the com- 
plaint which he felt it his duty to prefer, 
when it was announced by that right hon. 


order, on the ground that there was no; gentleman, on the very first day the 


question before the House. 


House met, that he intended, after a short 
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Trade with Malta. 


notice, to bring forward a measure of such 
magnitude, without having laid any infor- 
mauion before the House. With a view 
to obtain some information on the subject, 
he was anxious that, on Monday, the 
papers to which bis motion referred should 
be laid on the table, 
‘The motion was then agreed to. 


Sin James Dure.] Mr. Whitbread in- 
quired whether the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was yet enabled 
to furnish the House with the information 
to which he adverted yesterday, with re- 
spect to the conduct of sir James Duff, 
on the subject of the Spanish fugitives 
surrendered at Gibraltar. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that papers were in preparation to be laid 
before the House upon this subject. 

Mr. H. Addington observed, that the 
hon. gentieman had better make a motion 
respecting these papers. 

Mr. Whitbread professed his incompe- 
tency to shape any motion, as he did not 





know the nature of the papers in prepara- | 
| House would be afterwards able to con- 


tion; but when these papers were pro- 
duced, he should then be enabled to see 
whether any motion for farther documents 
would be necessary. 


Trape with Matta.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee on 
the several Acts already passed, relative 
to the Malta trade, 

Mr. Robinson began by observing, that 
any person who would look at the geo- 
graphical position of Malta, in the Medi- 
terranean, would immediately perceive, 
that it was a place which might become 
of great importance in a commercial point 
of view, and that it possessed many ad- 
vantages which ought not to be lost sight 
of. ‘Those advantages, however, which it 
had possessed in time of war, would be 
lost in time of peace, if all the ports of 
France and Spain were to have commer- 
cial facilities which Malta was not to 
have. The principal object of the reso- 
luticns which he intended to propose, 
was to allow a direct intercourse between 
our colonies in the West Indies and Malta. 
‘This might appear to be a great deviation 
from the general principle which regu- 
lated our colonial trade. It must be re- 
collected, however, that by an existing 
law, vessels laden with our colonial pro- 
duce were permitted to go to any port in 
Europe, south of Cape Finisterre, on the 
Condition of bringing back a cargo of 


isider the details at their leisure. 
‘should wish that raw and thrown silk 


| general outline of the plan. 
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grain or flour. It was quite clear, that if 
the ports of France and Spain had an ad- 
vantage which was not extended to Malta, 
that island could not compete with them 
in the Mediterranean trade. It was his 
intention, therefore, to propose that every 
article, the growth or produce of our 
West Indian colonies, might be exported 
directly in British vesseis to Malta, from 
whence they might be distributed among 
the neighbourimmg countries. He wished 
also to do away with the restriction res 
specting a return cargo, and to allow the 
vessels, when they had discharged their 
cargoes, to sail wherever they thought 
proper.. It might, however, be proper to 
restrain the importation into the West 
Indies of certain manufactures on the con- 
tinent, which rivalled those of this coun- 
try. With the exception of those, he 
wished an unrestrained intercourse be- 
tween Malta and the West Indies. He 
was not at present aware of its being ne- 
cessary for him to do more than givea 
If the com- 
mittee should agree to his resolutions, the 


He 


trom the Mediterranean, as well as wines, 
should be freely imported into the West 
Indies. There was at present a small 
duty, payable to the Turkey company, 
on all goods imported into this country 
from the Levant. ‘To this duty they were 
entitled by their charter, and it was but 
small. The Turkey company was an 
open company, of which any man might 
be a member for two or three pounds. It 
was not on the plan of a monopoly for 
the advantage of a few individuals; but 
out of those duties they paid the expenses 
of the necessary establishments in the 
Levant. Until very lately our ambassador 
at Constantinople was paid by the Turkey 
company, and the drogomen and many 
inferior officers were now paid. Such 
were the prejudices existing, that it was 
perhaps better that those expenses should 
be borne by the Turkey company, than 
by the government. He was happy to 
be able to state that the Levant trade was 
lately much on the increase. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 

1. “ That it is expedient to permit 
sugar, cofiee, cocoa, rum, indigo, fustic, 
and other dyeing woods, melasses, pi- 
mento, and other articles the produce of 
any of his Majesty’s sugar colonies in 
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America, to be exported from the said 
colonies to the island of Malta, or depen- 
dencies thereof, in British-built ships. 

2. “ That it is expedient to permit any 
ship importing any such articles into the 
said island and dependencies, to export 
therefrom to any of his Majesty’s sugar 
colonies in America, corn, grain, meal, or 
flour, mill-timber, fruit, brimstone, quick- 
silver, olive oil, wine, anchovies, spunges, 
cork, anniseed, and other articles, upon 
payment of the like duties as if imported 
directly from Great Britain. 

3. “ That it is expedient to permit any 
goods and commodities (uot being prohi- 
bited), being the produce or manufacture 
of any country or place within the Levant 
seas, to be imported into Great Britain 
from the island of Malta in British-built 
ships, on payment of the same duties to 
the Turkey company, as if imported from 
the place of their growth or manufacture. 

4, That it is expedient to permit raw 
silk, or mohair yarn, the produce of any 
place within the dominions of the grand 
seignior, to be imported into the united 
kingdom by any person admitted into the 
Turkey company from the island of Malta, 
on payment of the like duties to the said 
company as if imported directly from 
Turkey. 

5. “ That wine imported into the said 
sugar colonies in America shall be liable 
to the payment of the like duties as are 
charged on wine imported directly from 
the island of Madeira into the said colo- 
nies. 

6. « That it is expedient to permit 
thrown silk, the production of Italy, 
Sicily, or Naples, to be imported directly 
from the island of Malta into Great Bri- 
tain, upon payment of the like duties as 
if imported directly by sea from the 
place of its production.” 

Mr. Forbes inquired whether it was in- 
tended to extend the principle of this ar- 
rangement to East India produce also? 

Mr. Robinson replied, that no such ex- 
tension would at present be proposed, be- 
cause it was thought difficult to open 
Malta to the East India trade, without 
opening that trade to all other parts of 
Europe. Upon that point, therefore, a 
difference of opinion prevailed, which 
would probably give rise to considerable 
discussion ; and from that consideration he 
avoided the point at present, confining 
himself to that arrangement only upon 
which no objection was anticipated. ‘The 
hon. gentleman concluded with observing, 
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that his Resolutions applied merely to such 
articles as were at present prohibited to 
the trade of Malta. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and 
the Report was ordered to be brought up 
on Monday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 13. 


Corn Laws.] The Earl of Hardwicke 
‘rose to presenta Petition from the town of 
Royston, praying the House to take into 
consideration the state of the Corn Laws. 
His lordship, in allusion to what had been 
stated on a former night by a noble earl 
(the earl of Lauderdale) observed, that 
although the opinion of the noble earl, 
that the corn comunittee should not be 
revived, seemed in contradiction with an 
expression in that report of the committee, 
| yet subsequent events had given the matter 
a different aspect from that under which 
it was seen at the time when that report 
was agreed to. Much information was 
then wanting, but the great importation 
which had taken place decisively proved 
the necessity of some measure to protect 
the agriculture of the country without 
farther delay, and had rendered the 
revival of the committee on the corn laws 
superfluous. He was happy to understand 
that the subject was in the hands of the 
executive government ; and as the matter 
was in their hands, it was not his intention 
to propose any Bill to the House. His 
lordship then presented a Petition from 
the landholders in the neighbourhood of 
| Royston, complaining of their oppressed 
| state, which they conceived to have arisen 
| from their being open to the competition 
| of the foreign corn-growers, who were 

not subject to tythes, and the heavy taxa- 
tion under which the agriculturists of this 
country laboured.—The Petition was or- 
dered to lie on the table, as were also two 
other Petitions presented by the noble 
earl on the same subject, one of which 
was from the landholders in the county of 
Berks. 

Lord Grenville rose for the purpose of 
submitting to their lordships a motion in 
some degree connected with the petitions 
which had been presented by the noble 
earl. No man was more desirous than he 
was that the claims of those petitioners 
should receive due consideration. No 
man was more sensible of the difficulties 
under which they iaboured: and if he 
had the misfortune of differing totally from 
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them as to the sources from which those 
difficulties had arisen, it was not from any 
insensibility to the magnitude of the dis- 
tress which pressed upon the agriculturists 
of the country. He could not agree with 
the noble earl that no necessity existed 
fur the renewal of the committee which 
had been occupied in the last session with 
the investigation of the subject of the corn 
laws. Although many persons had been 
examined before that committee, to ex- 
plain the variation between the prices of 
foreign and British corn, yet the informa- 
tion on that branch of the question was 
very imperfect; and the evidence an- | 
nexed to the report contained a very 
partial and limited view of the whole 
subject, and was not at all calculated to | 
enable their lordships to proceed with con- | 
fidence to legislate anew as to the means_ 
of subsistence of the country. It was in- | 
cumbent on those who were of opinion: 
that some measure was necessary, to lay , 
before their lordshipsthe ground on which | 
that conviction was founded; but he should | 
not interfere with the shape in which they 
wished to submit it to the House; if ae 
should turn out to be satisfactory, it was | 
enough; but he had not met with any | 
thing which bad at all varied the strong 
opinion which he had entertained last | 
vear, that the measure which for two years 
past had been proposed to parliament, was 
not only unjust, by shifting the weight 
from those who ought to bear it to 
those who ought not to bear it [hear, 
hear], but had a tendency to aggravate 
the evils under which the country suffered. 
The present was not tne time to discuss 
the question, nor should he attempt to 
enter on it; and he had been induced thus | 
early to express his opinion on the subject, 
from the apprehension which he had for- 
merly entertained, and which was then 
stronger, that when argument might be 
supposed to have a weight there would | 
be no time allowed for debate. Thenoble | 
earl had expressed a satisfaction, in which 
he (lord G.) could not concur, when he 
had stated that the measure which had 
been hitherto unsuccessfully proposed was 
to receive the support of the executive 
government of the country. The measure 
would have been much better in other 
hands, and would have stood a better 
chance for fair discussion when proposed 
by an individual, than when brought for- 
ward, supported by all the influence 
which was attached to every measure 
proposed by the executive government. 
& 
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At any rate, he hoped, if the measure was 
to be discussed, that it would not be brought 
forward when the noble lord on the wool- 
sack, and one temporal and one spiritual 
lord composed that third part of the legis. 
lature, but at a time when it might receive 
that full consideration which a matter of 
such vital importance, as a law affecting 
the food of the community required, and 
which it would obtain in that House, if 
brought before their lordships at a time 
when attendance night be expected. He 
took no interest in the question, but that 
which as an Englishman he felt in the 
peace and welfare of the country; and 
he was convinced that if the measure in 
question was taken up by the executive 
government, they never had proposed a 
law more calculated to injure both. His 
lordship then moved for an account of the 
importation and exportation of grain be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
several years from 1807 to the latest time 
to which they could be made up, accord- 
ing to the books of the customs in England 
and Ireland. His lordship then observed, 
that as on a former occasion, when ac- 
counts of the trade between the two islands 
had been presented, there had been a dif- 
ference to an extent which could not be 
explained, between the accounts presented 
from the custom-house books of the two 
countries, the exports from one country 
not agreeing with the imports into the 
other, even making the due allowance for 
the non-arrival in one country, at the time 
when the accounts had been closed, of ves- 
sels which had sailed previously to the 
termination of the accounts in the other 
country ; and as the same difference might 
still exist, he should move for the same 
accounts stated according to the books of 
the customs in Ireland. 

The Earl of Lauderdale agreed that the 
present was not the moment for discussing 
the question of the corn laws, but as the 
subject affected not only the vital interests 
of the country, but also the feelings of a 
great class of the community, it was not 
proper that the sentiments of his noble 
friend should go forth from that House 
uncontradicted. He had last session 
agreed with the report of the committee 
that more information was necessary, as 
there was then no complete information as 
to the price at which foreign corn could 
come into competition with that of our 
agriculturists. But his noble friend was 
not justified in his statements, if he should 
assert that the report of the committee did 
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not contain a most important mass of in- 
' formation as to the state of the agriculture 
of the country, especially when connected 
with that which he believed had been 
communicated from the Commons, and 
which, at any rate, all their lordships must 
have seen. The principal deficiency was, 
as he had before said, as to the price of 
foreign corn; but the vast importations 
which had since taken place had removed 
all doubts on the subject, and an end was 
put to all speculations, by the notoriety of 
those importations. It had been argued 
by his noble friend as if the measure which 
had been proposed in the last session was 
a system of new laws on the importation 
of grain. On the contrary, it was the 
same asthe regulations which from the 
time of king William to the beginning of 
the present reign had prevailed. It 
was, indeed, but a modification of the 
present law to the change of times and 
the increase of taxation. 
to differ from his noble friend as to the 
conduct of the executive government in 
taking into their hands the proposed mea- 
sure. While every other line in which 
capital could be employed had been regu- 
lated by their interference, were they to 
abstain from taking any part on so impor- 
tant a subject as that in question? He 
was glad to see that they intended to take 
up the subject, and he should have been 
sorry if they had stood by and saw a large 
class hanging as a dead weight on the 
community without making any exertion, 
and although he was not in the habitof sup- 
porting them, they should have his hearty 
concurrence on the present occasion. 

Lord Grenville said, that his Majesty’s 
ministers were fortunate in obtaining sup- 
port so efficient as that of his noble friend 
in the cavse which they had espoused. 
He had taken the opportunity of stating 
the opinion he entertained, and which, he 
feared, was opposite to the general opinion 
among theirlordships, and he hoped thatthe 
fear of any man, or of any number of men, 
would never induce him to conceal his 
opinion, that the measure which was to be 
proposed was fraught with mischief to the 
commupity. But he had not meant to 
assert that the members of the executive 
government were to blame in forming or 
expressing an opinion on any proposed 
measure; but he lamented, that in favour 
of one of which he dreaded the effects, the 
persons who supported it were willing to 
add the influence which belonged to their 
officia! situations. 


He was obliged | 
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The motions were carried. 

The Duke of Norfolk moved for the 
average price of corn in the maritime 
counties for the last three months. In 
moving it he observed, that, he believed, 
by law a power was vested in the privy 
council, when corn was at a certain price, 
to impose a duty on importation. He 
wished to know whether such power 
existed, and whether it was the intention 
of the government to exercise it? 

The Ear! of Liverpool said, there was no 
such discretionary power in the privy 
council, and it was the last species of 
power which his Majesty’s government 
would wish to possess. When corn was 
under a certain price in the maritime dis- 
tricts, the duty would absolutely attach, 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the last six weeks was the period by the 
average of which the duty was regulated, 
the duty then remained for three months, 

After a short conversation between the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Lauderdale, 
the earls of Harrowby and Hardwicke, 
lord Grenville and the Lord Chancellor, 
the motion was withdrawn for the purpose 
of being brought forward in a more cor- 
rect shape. 


Tria, py Jury in Scotsanp.] Earl 
Stanhope said, he esteemed himself for- 
tunate in having been in that House on the 
last day of the last session, for he had then 
heard the most sensible and able speech 
from the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack which he ever remembered, on 
the subject of introducing the trial by jury 
into Scotland. He had then given notice 
tbat he should some time this session bring 
the subject before the House. Betore the 
last adjournment, the learned lord on the 
woolsack had introduced a Bill, of which 
he (Earl 8.) was glad to learn the learned 
lord was not the author, it having been 
sent to him from Scotland. ‘The author of 
that Bill seemed to be quite ignorant of 
the mode in which the trial by jury was 
carried on in England, and there was a 
great objection to the principle of the Bill, 
that the trial by jury was made optional, 
and that the jury were to decide on some 
matter of fact instead of giving a general 
verdict; and the judge was ordered to 
direct the jury as to points of law, The 


Bill which he (earl S.) bad to propose, was 
of a plain and unambiguous nature. It 
introduced the trial by jury as it was in 
this country, with the institution of special 
verdicts, The gradual adoption of it he 
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provided for in this manner; that either 
party might for acertain number of years 
to come oblige the jury to find a special 
verdict, in order that any point might be 
carried up to be argued in the courts 
above. He saw no reason why a jury 
selected among the Scotch, the generality 
of whom were more enlightened than the 
English, were not well qualified to judge 
of those points of law which had always 
been tried by English juries. The noble 
earl concluded by presenting a Bill for in- 
troducing the trial by jury in civil cases in 
Scotland. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed upon 
the irregularity of this proceeding, there 
being already a Bill before the House for 
introducing trial by jury in civil cases into 
Scotland, which had neither been with- 
drawn, nor in any other way got rid of. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the Bills were 
essentially different ; the object of bis Bill 
being to introduce the English trial by 
jury into Scotland, whilst that of the Bill 
sent up from Scotland, which had been 
introduced into the House by the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack, was 
merely to introduce trial by jury in issues 
directed to be so tried, 

The Lord Chancellor could wish the 
noble, and he might say the learned, lord 
to postpone the introduction of his Biil. 
It certainly would be necessary to intro- 
duce some alterations into the Bill, which 
he (the lord chancellor) had laid on the 
table before the recess. He would make 
those alterations himself, as the Bill by no 
means pleased him in its present shape. 
Let the noble earl hear it with those 
amendments, and then there would pro- 
bably be less difficulty in attaining one 
common object, than by having two bills 
going through the House at the same 
time. 


Earl Stanhope consented to withdraw 
his Bill. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 13. 


Petition FrRoM LONDON RESPECTING 
Insorvent Desrors.) The sheriffs of 
London presented at the bar, a Petition 
from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London in Com- 
mon Council assembled ; setting forth, 

“That an Act was passed in the 53rd 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, « An Act for the Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors in England ;’ and another 
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Act was passed in the last session of parlia- 
ment to explain and amend the said Act ; 
and that the petitioners, alarmed at the 
tendency of the said Acts, did, while the 
same were under consideration in the 
House, declare their objections thereto, 
and request the representatives for this 
city in parliament to oppose the passing 
of the same into a law; and that, since 
the passing of the said Acts, the appre- 
hensions of the petitioners have been fully 
realized; and they have seen a door 
thereby opened to the most extensive 
frauds, highly injurious to national morals, 
destructive of those habits of industry, 
and of that good faith and mutual confi- 
dence, for which this country has been so 
long distinguished, and which has been 
one great cause of its commercial pre-emi- 
nence ; and that, under the said Acts, 
however deceptively persons may have 
contracted debts, however extravagantly 
or profligately they may have dissipated 
the property so obtained, they are never 
theless enabled, after three months impri- 
sonment, to gain their liberation upon 
assigning their effects for the benefit of 
their creditors, or even should they make 
it appear the whole is expended ; and 
that, so long as they choose to continue 
living upon the property of their creditors, 
their creditors have no means whatever to 
compel them to make such assignment, 
and it very seldom occurs that any appli- 
cation is made for that purpose by the 
debtors while there is any property re- 
maining; and that to give this option to 
debtors, and no means whatever to cre= 
ditors to compel them to assign their ef- 
fects, appears founded on the most mani- 
fest injustice, and must be attended with 
ruinous consequences ; and that expe- 
rience has shown that to oppose the libe- 
ration of debtors tends only to further loss 
and aggravation; fur, however glaring 
their misconduct, very few instances occur 
where they do not finally succeed; and 
there is too much reason to apprehend 
that, in a very considerable number of 
cases, the grossest fraud and perjury is re- 
sorted to in order to deprive creditors of 
their just claims; and that to found ex- 
pectations upon property which the debtor 
may subsequently acquire, appears en- 
tirely fallacious, scarcely an instance 
having occurred where such property has 
become available, and equally difficult is 
detection in cases of concealment; and 
that the fair traders feel themselves deeply 
aggrieved by the operation of the said 
(3 A) 
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Acts, and it is manifest that they have not 
answered the purposes intended ; and 
praying, that the said Acts may be re- 
pealed; but at the same time the peti- 
tioners cannot but express their readi- 
ness to concur in any measures tending 
to relieve unfortunate persons who may 
have fallen under embarrassments, which 
shall appear expedient to the House to be 
adopted.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Sir James Durr}. Mr. Goulburn moved, 
« That an humble Address be presented to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, that 
he will be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections, that there be laid before this 
House, copies of the Correspondence 
which has taken place between earl Ba- 
thurst and sir James Duff, relative to cer- 
tain Spanish subjects who proceeded from 
Cadiz to Gibraltar in May 1814.” 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the prin- 
cipal charge against sir James Dutt, re- 
ferred to his order to examine an English 
convoy at Cadiz, with a view to prevent 
certain Spaniards from availing themselves 
of that opportunity to escape from perse- 
cution. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that from what he 
had heard, he was led to think, that the 
surrender of the fugitive Spaniards at 
Gibraltar, was the main object of the hon. 
gentleman, and therefore he had so framed 
his motion, But he had reason to believe 
that the papers to be produced, would 
comprehend every thing the hon. gentle- 
man desired on the subject. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that his ob- 
servations upon the subject were made 
in the absence of the hon. gentleman on 


an important mission, on the conclusion of 


which he was ready to congratulate him. 
His animadversions and inquiry, however, 
on this subject, referred not only to the un- 
just and inhuman seizure of the Spaniards 
alluded to at Gibraltar, but to the equally 
unjust and inhuman endeavours of sir 
James Doff, at Cadiz, to prevent the 
escape of other Spaniards from the inqui- 
sitorial power of that most detestable go- 
vernment. [Hear! hear.]} 
The motion was agreed to. 


Civic List AmenpMent Bitt.] On 
the motion of Mr. Bankes, the House went 
into a committee on the bil! to amend an 
Act made in the 52d year of his present 
Majesty, for making provision for the 
better support of his Majesty’s house- 
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hold during the continuance of his Ma- 


jesty’s indisposition. The hon. gentle. 


man stated, that the object of the Bill 
was, to provide that the accounts of the 
civil list should hereafter be made up to 
the 5th of January instead of as hereto- 
fore to the 5th of April; and he was not 
aware of any opposition to the proposed 
arrangement, 

Mr. Trerncy, adverting to the conversa- 
tion which took place at an early period 
of the session on this subject, when he 
took occasion to observe, that it was 
highly expedient to have these accounts 
made up to the period mentioned in the 
Bill, regretted that this arrangement did 
not apply in any manner to the present 
year, in which there was notoriously an 
arrear, but was reserved for the next year, 
when there might be no arrear at all. 
For himself, he could not conceive the 
existence of any difficulty to the produc- 
tion of the civil list accounts, at least, at 
such an early period as would enable the 
House to ingnire into and discuss the sub- 
ject in due time. He could not, indeed, 
see any objection to their prompt produc- 
tion, for he had reason to believe, that 
they were ready to be laid before the 
House. In one department he happened 
to know that they were actually ready. 
Upon what ground, then, should their pro- 
duction be delayed, when that production 
would afford so much satisfaction. Per- 
haps the tight hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was somewhat angry on a 
former occasion, at what he might cons 
sider his (Mr. Tierney’s) pertinacity upon 
this subject, but now he hoped the right 
hon, gentleman was in better humour, 
and disposed to yield to his wishes by 
producing these accounts in due time. 
It must be obvious, that if they were not 
laid before the House until April, they 
were not likely to meet the attention they 
deserved from that House and the coun- 
try. There would not be time to consider 


‘them or to move for further papers if 


thought necessary, until a very advanced 
period of the session, when other and 
very important subjects were likely to 
crowd upon the attention of the House. 
From these considerations, he hoped, that 
the right hon, gentleman would not ob- 
ject toa proposition for the speedy pro- 
duction of these accounts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that he had no objection to the production 
of the accounts alluded to at the earliest 
possible period, and that he had no doubt 
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they would be ready before April. In- | 
deed, he was led to hope, that he should | 
be enabled to lay them before the House 
by the close of the present month, _But | 
the right hon. gentleman might make a 
motion on the subject if he thought 
proper. 

Mr. Tierney said, that he should decline 
to make any motion, on the understanding 
from the right bon. gentleman, that these 
accounts would be brought forward with | 
all convenient expedition. His only ob- 
ject was, that they should be laid before 
the House in due time, to render the sub- 
ject fully inteiligible to parliament and | 
the country before Easter. Being on his | 
legs, he took occasion to ask the right | 
hon. gentleman, when the paper was 
likely to be laid before the House, with 
respect to the droits of the Admiralty, for 
which he had moved before Christmas ? 

Mr. Whitbread rose to ask a question 
which he conceived to be connected with 
the civil list accounts. He wished to 
know, whether an appointment had not 
just been made of a secretary of legation 
to Lisbon, with a salary of 1,200/. a year, 
in addition to the enormous grant already 
made to Mr. Canning, for which that 
right hon. gentleman had yet done no- 
thing but deliver a brilliant speech to a 
deputation of the British factory? [A 
laugh.]} 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he was not aware of any such ap- 
pointment as the hon. member had al- 
luded to. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, whether the right 
hon. gentleman was prepared to say that 
no such appointment or nomination had 
taken place ? 

Here the chairman was proceeding to 
read the motion, but 

Mr, Whitbread persisted in repeating 
his question, which he said he should | 
press for the satisfaction of the House and 
the country, notwithstanding the hurry 
of the chairman, and the pertinacious 
silence of the right hon. gentleman, who 
seemed resolved to plead zgnoramus to 
every question asked him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 

that he was not aware of any such ap- 
pointment. 
_Mr. Whitbread stated, that it was pub- 
licly rumoured, and by no means a secret, 
that a lord of the Admiralty had been 
appointed a secretary to the embassy to 
Lisbon, with a salary of 1,200!. a year. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed a wish to know 
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what he was to infer from the right hon. 
gentleman’s reply? Whether the right 
hon. gentleman meant to say that no such 
appointment had been made, or that it 
did not take place with his knowledge. 

The Chance:lor of the Exchequer said, 
that the committee was to infer, that he 
had been asked a question which he was 
not prepared to answer, 

The motion was agreed to, the House 
resumed, and the Report was ordered to 
be brought up to-morrow. 


Concress aT VietNNA—TRANSFER OF 
Genoa, &c.}] On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for postpon- 
ing the committee of supply until Wed- 
nesday next, 

Mr. Whitbread rose and said, that not- 
withstanding the declaration which had 
been made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the other day, that he would 
answer no questions with respect to our 
foreign relations or negociations, until the 
return of lord Castlereagh; yet it ap- 
peared to him of essential importance that 
the House and the public should be put 
in possession of information respecting 
the march of the negociation, and the 
conduct of the British negociator, upon 
points which were vital to the honour of 
this country—vital to the interests of 
Europe. From the information which he 
had received, he could charge the noble 
lord with being a party, and making this 
country a party, in some of the disgrace- 
ful proceedings of the Congress at Vienna. 
He did not allude merely to the question 
of Saxony, but to transactions passing in 
other parts of Europe, transactions in 
which the character of this country and 
the character of our allies, had been 
deeply involved, and the future repose of 
the world most seriously endangered. 
At the time that Dresden and the other 
towns in Saxony were given up to the 
Prussian troops, by prince Repnin, on the 
part of Russia, ministers said that they 
did not know that lord Castlereagh was a 
party to that act, and that they did not 
believe that a British negociator could be 
a party to so disgraceful a transaction. 
He believed that he could now state with 
authority, from information that could 
not be contradicted, that lord Castlereagh 
was a party to that disgraceful act of 
prince Repnin, by which Saxony was de- 
livered up to Prussian troops. Subse- 
quently, however, lord Castlereagh had 
sent in a note against that very act to 
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which he had been a party. Since the 
surrender of Saxony, ministers had not 
contradicted the fact of lord Castlereagh 
having been a party to this act of prince 
Repnin, although at the time they had 
denied it, and said it was impossible that 
any British negociator could be a party to 
so disgraceful a transaction. He had 
reason to believe that it was in conse- 
quence of the public feeling manifested 
in this country, that ministers had sent 
over instructions to lord Castlereagh to 
present to the Congress a note, protesting 
against that act to which he himself had 
been a party. Such had been the march 
of the negociation on the part of the Bri- 
tish representative at the Congress. He 
should not now presume to put a question 
on this subject to those gentlemen who 
had already declared that they would 
answer nothing until the return of lord 
Castlereagh. He should not expect them 
to return any answer on the subject; but 
he stated this to be the case, and unless it 
was formally contradicted, there was no 
person who would not believe it to be 
true. There were other things, also, 
which had happened, equally disgraceful 
to the character of this country. It was 
curious to see the line of conduct adopted 
by ministers, who resolved to wait for the 
return of the noble lord before they opened 
their mouths. They resolved to sit in 
silence, while they knew that public do- 
cuments existed by which certain muta- 
tions of states had been made and irrevo- 
cably fixed. Amongst the rest, the most 
unparralleled and unjustifiable act was the 
giving up of Genoa to the king of Sardinia. 
If the House could recollect the treaty 
signed by the allied powers, on their en- 
trance into Paris, and also not forget the 
principle on which we had been engaged 
in the horrid and bloody war of the last 
twenty years, as well as the arguments 
used at all times against the despotism of 
the late French ruler, but more particu- 
Jarly when he annexed to his dominions, 
without the least formality, the territories 
of independent states, it could not be 
without feelings of shame, remorse, and 
disgust, that we could hear what tie allies 
were doing in their most unholy Congress 
at Vienna. 

The course of proceeding pursued with 
regard to Italy, under the sanction of Con- 
gress, was but too apparent. It was well 
known, that lord William Bentinck when 
he first entered Tuscany had carried the 
words, “ Italian independence,” upon his 
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banners, and had called upon the people 
to stand forward in support of their una- 
lienable rights, to fight for their holy re- 
ligion, their constitution and indepen- 
dence. He would read the proclamation 
which his lordship issued on that occasion, 
that the House might see how these people 
had been treated, and how they had been 
betrayed. Mr. Whitbread here read the 
following proclamation, dated Leghorn, 
the 14th of March, 1814: 

“ Ttalians—Great Britain has landed 
her troops on your shores; she holds out 
her hand to you to free you from the iron 
yoke of Buonaparté. 

“ Portugal, Spain, Sicily, and Holland, 
can attest the liberal and disinterested 
principles which animate that power. 

«Spain, by her firm resolution, her 
valour, with the assistance of her allies, 
has succeeded in a great undertaking. 

“The French have been driven from 
her territories—her independence is se- 
cured—her civil liberty is established. 

“Sicily, protected by this power, has 
succeeded in saving herself from the uni- 
versal deluge, from which she has suf- 
fered nothing, owing to the benevolent 
disposition of her prince; drawn from 
slavery to liberty, she hastens to resume 
her former splendour among independent 
nations. 

“ Holland hastens to accomplish the 
same end, 

« Will Italy then remain alone under 
the yoke? 

“ The Italians only will fight against 
Italians, to support a tyrant, and to en- 
slave their country. 

“ Ttalians, hesitate no longer—you are 
Italians—and thou more especially, Ita- 
lian army, reflect that the great cause of 
thy country is in thy hand! 

« Warriors of Italy, you are not asked 
to come to us, but you are asked to aasert 
your rights and your liberty. 

«Cali us, and we will hasten to you, 
and then, our forces joined, will effect 
that Italy may become what in the best 
times she was, and what Spain now is, 

«© W. BENTINCK, 
« Commander in Chief of the British 
troops.” 

If such were the hopes and the pro- 


spects which we held out to the Italians, 


how miserably have they been disap- 
pointed! But it was not merely this 
general proclamation to the Italians that 
had been violated; there was another 
proclamation to the people of Genoa, in 
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which they were expressly promised their 
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«“ 6th. The two colleges shall propose 


independence, and their tormer govern- | to the two councils above named, accord- 


ment. 
proceeded to the appointment of their two | 
colleges and their two councils, for the | 
express purpose of the complete restora- | 
tion of their former government. ‘This 
second proclamation was dated the 26th ! 
of April, 1814, and was couched in the 
following terms: 


“The forces of his Britannic Majesty 
under my command, having driven the 
French from the territory of Genoa, it is 
become necessary to provide for the main- 
tenance of good order, and the government 
of this state. Considering that the uni- 
versal desire of the Genoese nation appears 
to be to return to that ancient government 
under which it enjoyed liberty, pro- 
sperity, and independence ; considering 
also that this desire seems to be conforma- 
ble to the principles acknowledged by the 
high allied powers to restore to all their 
ancient rights and privileges ; 


«© T DECLARE, 

« Ist. That the constitution of the 
Genoese states, which existed in the year 
1797, with those modifications which the 
general voice, the public good, and the 
spirit of the original constitution of 1576 
seem to require, is re-esablished. 

«2d. That the organic modifications, 
together with the manner of forming the 
list of the eligible citizens, and the minor 
and major councils shall be published as 
soon as possible. 

“3rd. That a provisional government, 
consisting of 13 persons, and formed into 
two colleges as at first, shall be nominated 
immediately, and shall hold their charge 
till January 1, 1815, when the two classes 
shall be comprised in the number pre- 
scribed by the constitution. 

“4th, That the provisional government 
shall assume and exercise the legislative 
and executive powers of the state, and shall 
settle a temporary system, either con- 
tinuing and modifying the existing laws, 
or re-establishing and modifying ancient 
Jaws, in the manner which shall seem to 
them expedient for the good of the state, 
and the security of the persons and pro- 
perty of the citizens. 

“5th. That two-thirds of the minor 
and major councils be nominated imme- 
diately, the others to be elected according 
to the form of the constitution, when the 


list of the eligible citizens shall be made 
Gut, 





Lord William Bentinck had even | ing to the constitution, all the measures 


they may think necessary for the complete 
re-establishment of the ancient form of 
government. 

« And, in fulfilment of this, I declare, by 
this present proclamation, that the signor 
, and the signori , senators, 
are elected to form the provisional govern- 
ment of the Genoese state; and I invite 
and order all the inhabitants of every class 
and condition to lend their aid and obe- 
dience. «W.C. Bentinck, 

“ Commander in Chief. 
“ Dated, Head-Quarters, 26 April, 1814.” 











If ever there was a public declaration 
by which a government had pledged itself 
to maintain the independence of another 
state, the British government had become 
by this instrument the guarantee of Ge- 
noese independence. Let the House how- 
ever look at the sequel. Five days before 
the arrival of the period at which the 
people of Genoa looked for the ratification 
of their liberties, they receive the black 
and inhuman mandate which informed 
them, that their constitution was not to be 
restored, that their rights and happiness 
were not to be consulted, that their 
former splendour was not to be revived, 
and that the faith and honour of this 
country was not to be regarded. On the 
26.h of December, 1814, the fatal intelli- 
gence was published to them, that all the 
promises in which they had hitherto 
trusted, and all the professions which they 
had hitherto believed, were alike hollow 
and delusive; that those who had so 
loudly proclaimed that the march of the 
late despotism was traced in blood, were 
themselves treading in the same footsteps, 
and that Genoa was to become the victim of 
their lawless usurpations. It was then that 
the protocol of the proceedings at Vienna 
was made known to them ; and the esta- 
blished authorities, with indignation, but 
not with fear, pointed out to their country- 
men by proclamation the necessity of 
submission.x—Mr. Whitbread here read 
the following Address of the governors 
and procurators of Genoa announcing the 
annexation of that Republic to Sardinia ; 


“ Informed that the Congress of Vienna 
has disposed of our country, uniting it to 
the states of his majesty the king of Sar- 
dinia, and resolved on the one hand not 
to yield our indisputable rights, on the 
other, not to adopt useless or fatal mea- 
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sures, we resign an authority conferred on | dominion of his Sardinian majesty, I 


us by the confidence of the nation, and 
approved by the principal powers. 

« All has been done without hesitation 
and without reserve, that a government 
guided by justice and reason could do for 
the rights and restoration of its people. 
Our consciences attest it, and the most 
remote countries know it. 

« Nothing now remains for us to do, 
but to recommend to the municipal, the 
administrative, and judicial authorities, 
the just exercise of their functions ;—to 
the succeeding government the care of the 
troops which ‘we had begun to form, and 
of those who had served with loyalty. 

« To all the people of Genoa we recom- 
mend tranquillity, than which nothing is 
more necessary to the welfare of nations, 

«We carry with us into our retirement 
a profound sentiment of gratitude towards 
the illustrious general who knew the limits 
of victory, and a perfect confidence that 
Divine Providence will never abandon the 
Genoese. 

‘¢ From the Palace of Genoa, 
“ Dec. 26, 1814.” 


Such was the proclamation issued by 


the procurators and executive oflicers of 


Genoa, on the 26th of December, five 
days before the period at which the solemn 
word of a British general (which word the 
Genoese government yet forbore to im- 


peach), involving the word and faith of 


the British government, had guaranteed 


to that unhappy people the restoration of 


their former government, and the security 
of their ancient independence. The Con- 
gress of Vienna, instead of re-establishing 
their rights, had however adjudged them 
to be slaves. General Dalrymple, who 
then commanded at Genoa, published on 
the 25th another proclamation, announc- 
ing the melancholy fact, in these words 


‘The provisional government appointed 
by his excellency lord William Bentinck, 
on the 26th of April last, having delivered 
its authority into my hands, I hasten pub- 
licly to declare, that it bas constant ly 
laboured towards the welfare and happi- 
ness of its citizens. 

« faving received orders from his royal 
highness the Prince Regent of Great Bri- 
tain, to restore the government of the 
Genoese states to the authority which shall 


be appointed by his majesty the king of 


Sardinia, conformably to the decision of 
the Congress of Vienna, in virtue of which 
the states of Genoa are placed under the 





order, that all the inhabitants of the Ge- 
uoese states shall obey the existing admi- 
nistrative, municipal, and judicial autho- 
rities, until the will of the king of Sar- 
dinia is made known to me. 

“IT do not doubt that the order and har- 
mony which reigned among all classes of 
the citizens during my residence among 
them, will be maintained under this 
change; and it is with real pleasure that 
I pronounce a future prosperity to this 
country, guaranteed by the privileges 
which have been preserved by the act of 


‘cession, and by the paternal government 


of a king, whose only care is to insure the 
happiness of his beloved subjects, 
« J. P. Datrymece, Commander of 
the British forces in the States of Genoa. 
“6 Genoa, Dec. 27, 1814.” 


Here was no misconduct, then, imputed 
by any party to the former Genoese go- 
vernment, no pretence of any justification 
of this kind offered. Every formertyranny, 
either despotic or revolutionary, had 
deemed it necessary to colour its aggres- 
sions by some pretext of that description. 
No alleged grievances were held up to the 
people as inviting them to accept -the 
precious boon of fraternity, or, as it would 
perbaps be called in this instance, of pater- 
nity, from their invaders. In this very 
proclamation, general Dalrymple did not 
attempt to tell the Genoese that their go- 
vernment was a bad one, or that they were 
unhappy under it. No; on the contrary, 
he dwelt upon its excellence, and com- 
mended the regular and correct behaviour 
of the inhabitants, and yet, coupled with 
that admission, they were told that they 
had been consigned over to the crown of 
Sardinia. Was there ever < any conduct so 
disgraceful and unfeeling! And under 
Ww hat authority did general Dalrymple act? 
By the orders of his royal higinn: -ss the 
Prince Regentof Great Britain. He wished 
to see the detestable mandate that thus 
empowered general Dalrymple ; he wished 
to know in what words it was couched ; 


| he wished to know by whom the Prince 


Regent had been advised to issue an order 
for overthrowing the independence of an 
ancient and a free state; and by whom it 
was signed. After the disclosure of facts 
like eaen ministers might if they pleased 
continue in their threatened silence ; they 
might still wait till the return of nee Cas- 
tlereagh, and the House might be forced 
to wait for the same event, before it could 
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know whether there was such a document | other line of conduct could be expected 


in the Foreign-otlice; but he would ven- 
ture to affirm that not all the powers on 
earth assembled in Congress had the legi- 
timate right to place Genoa under the 


dominion of Sardinia; and he hoped the | 


people of Europe would assert their 
rights against a combination of usurping 
powers, as they had lately successfully 
done against a single power which aimed 
at universal dominion. What! was the 
country in which the palladium of liberty 
was supposed to have remained inviolate, 
that had been described as the ark of a 
deluged universe, to be made a party to 
the extinction of an independent power, 
and to the compulsory transfer of a free 
people to a government equally imbecile 
and corrupt, alike unable to protect, con- 
ciliate, or Control its subjects! He trusted 
that public opinion would be in unison 
with his own, that neither this nor any 
other congress had power so to trample 
on the liberties of mankind, and that there 
yet remained feeling and spirit enowgh to 
animate them to unite against any combi- 
nation of usurping powers, and free them- 
selves from a yoke as overwhelming, now 
that it was imposed by many, as when it 
was established by one. What a satire 
was general Dalrymple’s compliment to 
the late Genoese government on the con- 
duct of his own! and how galling must it 
have been to the Genoese people to hear 
mention made of future guarantees to be 
entered into by the king of Sardinia, in the 
same document which recorded the viola- 
tion of a solemn guarantee, involving all 
that was dear and sacred to them, on the 
part of this country ! Could the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite deny any of these 
things? Would they, if they had it in their 
power to contradict them, suflcr the im- 
putation of transactions so odious, so dis- 
gusting, so unjust, to rest longer upon 
them? Let the shame lie where it ought 
to lie, and perhaps a greater palliation for 
such atrocities would be found in a shame- 
ful silence than in a shameless defence. 
Bat he would wish gentlemen to consi- 
der what was likely to be the effect of the 
conduct of the Congress, when the intelli- 
gence should spread itself throughout 
Italy. The Genoese had received the 
news of their transfer with that sullen 
despair which wanted no outward exhibi- 
tion to betray itself. It was a prominent 
feature of the Italian character to be sullen 
under an injury which was deeply felt, and 
to wait for the moment of revenge. What 
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from them? What barrier could be inter- 
posed when all the principles of justice 
were at once brokendown?! Nothing but 
slow and sure revenge. No exclamations, 
no menaces, no indignation had escaped 
them; they heard their fate in silence—a 
silence which proved that they only waited 
for the opportunity of avenging themselves; 
and he sincerely hoped they would be 
able todo so. The conduct of Austria in 
Italy had been most extraordinary. She 
took possession of that country condition- 
ally, in consequence of a stipulation en- 
tered into with Eugene Beauharnois, the 
late viceroy. ‘This person was esteemed 
by the Italians, and always spoken of by 
them with respect; for besides his high 
military fame, he had acquired a character 
amongst them for independence, honour, 
and fidelity ; and they believed he never 
would have been induced so to falsify the 
word he had given to the Italians as it had 
been falsified when he left the Northern 
parts of Italy to be occupied by the Aus- 
trians. The capital of these states was 
taken possession of by general Bellegarde, 
in the name of the allies, not in the name 
of Austria. But what had been the con- 
duct of Austria towards this very Sardinia? 
She had even marched garrisons into Flo- 
rence, which the weakness of Sardinia 
obliged her to give up. What was the 
intention of the allied powers? Only that 
Austria should hold certain possessions in 
Italy, as a security till the general affairs 
of the Congress were arranged, and that 
then she should restore them. But Aus- 
tria had taken possession of them in full 
propriety, particularly of the Venetian 
states, thereby extinguishing one great 
independent republic. She had also taken 
possession, in sovereignty, of the indepen- 
dent republic of Lucca, without the mise- 
rable pretext of former unjust possession. 
She had threatened to take possession of 
the citadel of Turin, and had claimed the 
right to send a garrison into that fortress ; 
tius grossly insulting the feeble power to 
which the ancient and once haughty re- 
public of Genoa had _ been traitorously 
consigned. And let it be recollected, 
that while all this was going on, we were 
keeping up or paying for an army of 
75,000 men on the continent, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the minor states, in order 
that no interloper might come into them 
before his time. Yet, wile we were 
paying this army for such a purpose, 
Austria had taken possession of the states 
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enumerated without any right at all; and 
had accompanied her authority with her 
usual system of exactions, contributions, 
and imposts. The Austrian government, 
it was well known, was always disliked in 
Italy, but now it was detested. And having 
rioted in injustice, she was haunted with 
all that suspicious jealousy incident to 
despotic usurpation. very Italian who 
ventured to breathe a wish that the allied 
powers had been true to their plighted 
faith—every man who dared to express a 
thought, that after such a night of despo- 
tism, the promised day would have shone 
upon them, had been arrested. From all 
quarters of Northern Italy the victims of 
Austrian injustice had been gathered 
within the dungeons of that baneful power, 
A conspiracy had been invented for the 
purpose of accusing obnoxious persons, 
falsely presumed criminal, who were to 
be summoned before a tribunal incompe- 
tent to their trial. Against sucha tribunal, 
so constituted, the civilized world ought 
to protest; and little as he thought of the 
energy, exertion, or capacity, of the 
members of the cabinet now remaining at 
home—diminished as he conceived the 
influence of the British government on the 
continent to be, he trusted they would 
exert themselves to prevent the scandal of 
the mock trial which was announced, of 
the victims of Austria, now immured in 
her dungeons, and to avert the horrible 
catastrophe to which they are destined. 
The last act of this power, contrary to 
good faith, had been the withdrawing of 
the Italian regiments over the mountains 
into Germany ;_ but on their arrival what 
was their condition? They were found to 
be mere skeletons. Such conduct altoge- 
ther he noped every man breathing would 
protest against, as being, morally, most 
unjust and inhuman, and politically speak- 
ing, the most scandalous and disgraceful 
policy that could be adopted. He hoped 
there would be still found feeling enough 
in the British cabinet to protest against 
the whole of the proceedings that had 
taken place towards Saxony and Italy; 
and he would implore this government to 
interfere in behalf of those persons who 
were to be brought to trial in ltaly. 

There was another subject on which he 
must say a few words. Before the recess, 
he had repeated some questions. which he 
thought would have extracted an answer. 
They regarded the state of the Low 
Countries, the expense of putting the for- 
tresses into repair, and the forming of en- 
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trenched camps between those fortresses, 
It seemed that all these preparations were 
for the advantage and security of the 
prince of Orange. He wished to ask the 
gentlemen opposite, whether they knew 
of any considerable movement of Prussian 
troops in that direction; and in conse- 
quence, that that country which was to 
be preserved from the inroads of France, 
and protected against her, was open to 
the incursions of an opposite neighbour? 
For what purpose were Prussian troops 
marching towards Belgium? He hoped, 
if that country was to be finally delivered 
to Holland, that the government would 
act in direct opposition to that of Austria 
in regard to Italy, and would learn, that 
the strength of a state did rot consist in 
the number of its muskets, its cannon, and 
its fortresses, but in the loyalty and affec- 
tion of its people. If the present was the 
time for Belgium to become Dutch, and 
permanently to remain so, he should be 
glad to see, that instead of fortresses, there 
would be given to the people a constitu. 
tion, political rights, and something worth 
fighting for. This would be of more value 
to them than all the money we might ex- 
pend amongst them, and all the fortresses 
we might build for them; which, assu- 
redly, would not protect them against in- 
vasion more than a very few years. He 
knew not whether what he had said would 
call forth any reply from ministers: he 
did not anticipate that it would ; but if 
what he had asserted remained uncontra- 
dicted, he should continue to believe his 
information correct, and in the eyes of the 
world, they themselves would be consi- 
dered as adopting it. [Hear, hear! from 
the ministerial side of the House. } 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
on the justice and propriety of the course 
taken by the hon. gentleman, he should 
give no opinion, but leave it to the judg- 
ment of the House. Such conduct, how- 
ever, he considered to be utterly novel, 
and unheard of before in parliamentary 
proceedings. It had never been custo- 
mary to bring a direct charge against any 
member without giving the party notice 
of such intention, that he might appear in 
his place to repel it if he could. The 
hon. gentleman had said he did not ex- 
pect an answer to the questions he had 
put, and in this he would certainly not be 
disappointed. He thought it much better 
to leave them wholly unanswered, than to 
communicate partial information, when it 
was probable that in a short time fuller 
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explanations might be obtained than could 
now be given. 

Mr. Ponsonby contended that the right 
hon. gentleman could not be ignorant 
about certain facts which had been men- 
tioned by his hon. friend, though he might 
not choose to say any thing upon them ; 
and if so, would not every one conclude, 
that he could not contradict and could not 
justify them. Was the paper issued by 
general Dalrymple authentic or not? Was 
it true that the transfer of Genoa to Sar- 
dinia was with the sanction of this coun- 
try? Mr. Speaker, continued the right 
hon. gentleman, I wish you would cast your 
eyes upon that bench, and say if there is 
a single person sitting there who dares 
contradict what has been asserted? and 
if you do cast your eyes upon them, I 
should be glad to know what your-emo- 
tions are—whether you most pity or cen- 
demn them? [Hear, and laughter.] He 
had nothing more to say ; the transactions 
beggared all description; and he was 
sure there was not a man in the kingdom 
that ever expected to see the. name of 
England so disgraced. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said that he had 
charged lord Castlereagh as a member of 
the government; and the government 
who sent out such directions to him ought 
to be arraigned before the tribunal of the 
world. He arraigned them as sending out 
contradictory instructions to lord Castle- 
reagh—as benig a party to the spoliation 
of Saxony—as being a party to the dis- 
memberment of Italy. The hon. mem- 
ber was proceeding to touch upon some 
other topics, when he was called to order ; 
and the Speaker reminded him that he 
could enter only into an explanation, 

Lord Proby rose to ask a question, in 
which he conceived the country was much 
interested. He was sure that the public 
must feel extremely indignant, should 
they find that English officers and Eng- 
lish money were employed in carrying on 
the present atrocious enormities of the 
government of Spain. But he had very 
strong reasons to believe that there were 
many English officers in the Spanish em- 
ployment, and that they were paid by 
English money. He, however, wished 
not to give entire credit to what he had 
heard on this subject till he should have 
the answer of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, he hoped, 
would not observe his usual taciturnity on 


this occasion. His question was, whether 
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there were any, and how many British 
officers in Spain, and if there were, whe- 
ther they were paid any British money, 
and how much ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had no objection to the noble lord’s 
moving for an account of any English 
officers serving in Spain, and any English 
money paid to them, when of course he 
would obtain the object of his question. 
There might be a few British general 
officers in Spain, who, of course were in 
the British pay; but he was not prepared 
to give any further answer. 

Lord Proby shortly after moved for a 
return of the names of any British officers 
now serving in the Spanish army, toge- 
ther with an account of the pay and ap- 
pointment received by them from this 
country, so far as the same could be made 
out. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know whether it 
was the intention of ministers to lay the 
treaty of Chaumont upon the table? The 
substance of that treaty had already been 
communicated to the House; but it was 
of so much importance to know the pre- 
cise wording of the articles, that he hoped 
they would not be withheld. Ona former 
occasion, an objection to producing the 
treaty was stated to exist, in its ratifi- 
cation not having been exchanged. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was not the slightest wish on the 
part of the government to withhold the 


| treaty in question; but that he believed 


al] the necessary documents had not yet 
arrived in this country. 
—_—_—_—_—— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 14. 


Bit For apousHinG Gao Fees.] 
Mr. Bennet moved for leave to bring ina 
Bill for the abolition of gaol and other 
fees connected with the gaols in Great 
Britain. The hor. gentleman observed, 
that in the Bill he should submit to the 
consideration of the House, he had omitted, 
or modified those clauses, which formed 
the principal ground of objection to the 
measure he had introduced last session. 
That a measure of this nature was neces- 
sary, he was more and more convinced 
from all that he had been able to collect 
upon the subject, Indeed, from his own 
personal observation in the course of a 
pretty extensive tour which he had lately 
taken, he could entertain no doubt that 
the fees and other exactions complained 

(3B) 
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of in our prisons, was one of the greatest 
practical evils which justice and humanity 
had to deplore in this country. 

Sir Janes Shaw wished to know, whether 
the hon gentleman meant to include all 
the giols of Great Britain, within the 
provisions of the Bill, And, if be meant 
to mike no exceptions, whether it was in- 
ten ‘ed to indemnify the city of London to 
the amount of the fees at present received 
by its officers, which must necessarily be 
made up to them ? 

Mr. Bennet replied, that it was his in- 
tention to comprehend all the gaols, ex- 
cepting only those of the King’s-bench, 
the Fleet, and the Marshalsea, which 
were under the direction of the superior 
courts of law; but even with respect to 
these prisons, he had it in contemplation 
to propose the appointment of a com- 
mittee, to inquire into their state and con- 
duct, especially upon the subject of fees. 

Sir James Shaw thought it would be 
more expedient to postpone the introduc- 
tion of any bill on this subject, until the 
committee, the hon. gentleman had in 
contemplation, should have made its re- 
port, because on such report the measure 
might be rendered more comprehensive. 
Should the Bill pass in the shape now 
proposed, the hon. member must be 
aware, that any prisoner in the gaols 
meant to be excepted, might by Habeas 
Corpus have himself removed to the city 
prison, and so contrive to escape the pay- 
ment of fees, while he would also become 
entitled to certain allowances. Thus the 
city of London might become liable to 
an additional incumbrance. 

Mr. Bennet said, he had very maturely 
considered the subject, and felt it his duty 
to persist in his Bill. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 


Bill. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Robinson gave no- 
tice that he shoald on Friday next bring 
forward certain propositions with respect 
to the Corn Laws; and the hon. member 
subsequently moved, Thatthe House should 
on Friday resolve into a committee to 
consider of the state of the Corn Laws, 

Lord A. Hamilton asked, whether the 
hon. member meant to propose a bill upon 
this subject, or to move certain resolutions ? 

Mr. Robinson apprehended that it would 
be contrary to the regular course of pro- 
ceeding to move for a bill at once; there- 
fore his intention was, in the first instance 
to propose certain resolutions. He then 
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moved, That there be laid before the 
House accounts of the quantity of grain, 
meal, and flour, imported into Great 
Britain from foreign countries, and also 
from Ireland, distinguishing the quantity 
from each country ; and also of the quan- 
tity exported, stating to what country, 
from the 5th of January, 1514, to the 5th 
of January, 1815.—The said accounts 
were ordered. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Horner it was 
ordered, after a short conversation with 
that gentleman and Messrs. Rose, Robin- 
son, and Lockhart, that accounts should 
be presented of the grain, meal, and flour, 
exported and imported from the last date 
in Mr. Robinson’s motion, up to the latest 
period at which the same could be made 
out, and also of the quantity of foreign 
corn warehoused in the ports of London, 
Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Newcastle, Glas- 
gow, and Leith, up to the latest period at 
which the same could be made out. 


FurTHER PAPERS RELATING TO SPANISH 
Supsects sENT FROM GIBRALTAR TO 
Capiz.*} Mr. Frederick Robinson pres 
sented to the House, pursuant to their 
Address to the Prince Regent, the follow- 
ing Papers: 

FurtHer Papers retatinc To Persoxg 
SENT FROM GiBRaALTAR TO Capiz, 


No. 1.—Copy of a Dispatcu from earl 
Bathurst to sir James Duff; dated 
Foreign Office, Nov. 29th, 1814. 


“Sir; It having been represented to 
his Majesty’s government, that you have 
directed the masters of all British mere 
chant vessels touching at Cadiz, not to de+ 
part from that port with any Spanish 
subjects on board, unless such Spanish 
subjects should be provided with your 
passport, or with one from the govern- 
ment of Spain; Iam to request that you 
will acquaint me how far this is founded 
on fact; and by the same opportunity | 
desire that you will report to me, for the 
information of his Majesty’s government, 
the steps that you were induced to take, 
during last summer, respecting the Spanish 
subjects whe had taken refuge in Gibraltar, 
and whom you desired the lieutenant-go- 
vernor not to suffer to remain in that gat 
rison. Batuurst.” 
No. 2.—Copy of a Dispatcn from sit 

James Duff to earl Bathurst; dated 
Cadiz, Dec. 23d, 1814. 





* For the former Papers, sce p. 397. 
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« My lord; Ihave this post received, 
vid Madrid, your lordship’s dispatch of 
the 29th November. In compliance with 
the commands your lordship is therein 
pleased to signify to me, from his Ma- 
jesty’s government, I beg leave to repre- 
sent to your lordship ; 

«That, in virtue of the orders of his 
Majesty’s government, [Vide Appendix 
below, | it has been the practice at this 
port, since June 1513, to allow no aliens 
to go passengers in British merchant 
vessels or packets, to any of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, unless provided with 
proper passports, sanctioned by his Ma- 
jesty’s ambassador whilst he resided there, 
and since then by me; and that, to pre- 
vent the possibility of any evasion, British 
subiects were requested to conform to that 
regulation, which is still continued ; and 
I should add, that, for a long time past, in 
virtue, no doubt, of orders to that effect, 
no bills of health are issued at this port 
to any persons going passengers in British 
vessels, to whatever destination it may 
be, without producing a certificate from 
this office of their having exhibited their 
respective passports; and which is the 
case with all the other foreign consuls, 
Under such circumstances, and at the re- 
quest of the governor of this city, I re- 
newed that erder; which always com- 
prehended Spanish subjects, as well as 
every other foreigner ; and I did so in the 
persuasion it would not be disapproved. 

« And in further obedience to said com- 
mands, 1 have the honour to state to your 
lordship, that in May last, I acquainted 
the commander of his Majesty’s troops 
at Gibraltar, that certain persons, whose 
names and public characters I indicated, 
Were about to pass to that garrison; and 
that I was induced to do so, from zeal for 
his Majesty’s service, those persons having 
generally shown themselves the declared 
enemies of Great Britain, and of the 
British name. I trust this exposition may 
be satistacwory to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment; and that your lordship will be con- 
vinced that I have in that, as in every 
other case, acted for the best. I have 
the honour to be, &c. James Durr.” 


(Appendix : Enclosure No. 2.) Copy of a 
Letter from J. H. Addington, esq. to 
Edward Cooke, esq. dated Whitehall, 
4th May 1813. 


“ Sir; In order to prevent, as far as 
may be practicable, the introduction from 
the continent, of aliens of suspicious cha- 


sent from, Gibraltar to Cadiz. 
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racter into this country and its depen= 
dencies, it appears to lord Sidmouth de- 
sirable, that instructions should be given 
to his Majesty’s ministers at foreign courts, 
aud to the British consuls and agents on 
the continent, to require, that such per- 
sons as may propose to embark for any 
part of the British dominions, should, in 
the first instance, apply to them to be 
furnished with passports for that purpose ; 
and his lordship is also of opinion that, in 
all cases, when either the character of 
the person applying for such passport, or 
the object which he has in view, may be 
objectionable, it would be expedient to 
refuse it. As such a measure might be 
attended with advantage to the public 
Service, it appears to his lordship, that 
steps should without delay be taken by 
his Majesty’s ministers and consuls abroad 
to make this regulation known in the 
most public manner ; in order that it may 
be observed, and executed with the least 
inconvenience to the parties to whom it is 
to be applied. 

« Lord Sidmouth has further directed 
me to request, that you will submit these 
suggestions to lord Castlereagh, aud move 
his lordship, if they should meet with his 
concurrence, to give the necessary in- 
structions accordingly. Iam, &c. 

« J. H. Appincton.” 


[N. B.—A printed copy of this Letter 
was forwarded on the 6th of May 1813, 
from the Foreign Office, to all his Ma- 
jesty’s consuls in foreign countries, for 
their guidance. ] 


No. 3.~Copy of a Disratcu from sir 
James Duff to ear) Bathurst; dated 
Cadiz, December 27th, 1814: With 
seven Enclosures. 

“My lord; I had the honour to ad- 
dress your lordship last post, the 23d in- 
stant, in answer to your letter of the 29th 
November; and in support of what, in 
obedience to your commands, I had then 
the honour to state, I wait on your lord- 
ship now with copies of the correspon- 
dence between the civil secretary at 
Gibraltar and me, in May last, for the 
further information of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment; and I shall be happy to know, 
that my conduct in that instance may 
meet its sanction. I have the honour to 
be, &e. James Durr.” 


(Enclosure No. 1.)—Copy of a Dispatcu 
from sir James Duff to Mr. Stedman ; 
dated Cadiz, May 16th, 1914. 
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' « Sir; I beg to acquaint his excellency 
the commanding officer, under due re- 
serve, that the following persons have 
either Jeft, or are about to leave this, for 
Gibraltar, in consequence of the late 
change of politics; that his excellency, 
informed of their principles, may decide 
what he may judge best, with respect to 
their residence in the garrison: 

“¢ Don Miguel Cabrera, the author of se- 
veral publications, inserted in the ‘ Duende,’ 
against the king of Spain, and of a very 
Jate one, exciting the inhabitants of this 
city to revolt against the governor and 
civil authorities, &c. 

« Don Antonio Puigblanc, the author 
of the * Inquisicion sin Mascara,’ and of 
various other papers, and a friend and 
companion of the former ; these two per- 
sons are provided with a passport from 
general Valdes endorsed by me. 

«« Lopez, the author of the « Duende,’ 
the paper in which the repeated ca- 
lumnies against the British troops on their 
entrance into St. Sebastian, and of many 
other scurrilous productions, appeared. 

«Correa, formerly an officer in the 
Spanish service, the author of similar pub- 
lications, and supporter of the ¢ Duende,’ 
&c.—And it is probable they may be 
followed by other persons of the same 
description. I have the honour to be, &c. 

« James Durr,” 


(Enclosure No. 2) Copy.—Secret. 


Gibraltar, 19th May, 1814. 

Sir; I had the honour toreceive your 
letter of the 16ih last night, and imme- 
diately laid it before the commander of 
tne forces, who promptly issued orders 
for the apprehension of the persons named ; 
and I am happy to inform you that in less 
than two hours Don Antonio Puigblanc 
and Diego Correa were made prisoners, 
I request therefore that you will have the 
goodness to communicate the same to the 
governor at Cadiz, and to beg that persons 
duly authorized may be sent to receive 
them into their custody; or if it should 
not be the wish of the Spanish government 
to detain them, the commander of the 
forces will forthwith exclude them from 
the garrison, The commander of the 
forces is anxious however for a speedy 
decision. I have received some informa- 
tion relative to Lopez and Don Miguel 
Cabrera; and if they are here, I trust they 
will soon be discovered. I am to inform 
you that measures are taken to discover 
and apprehend any other persons of a 
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similar description. I have the honour to 


be, &c. J. Srepman, Secretary. 
“ Sir James Duff, &c. &c. Cadiz.’’ 
(Copy Enclosure No. 3.) Secretary’s 


Office, Gibraltar, May 19th, 1814. 


«Sir; Iam directed by the commanders 
of the forces to inform you, that in com- 
pliance with your request, he has given 
directions that the two Spanish subjects, 
Puigblane and Correa, shall be delivered 
upto you. They were arrested last night, 
having entered this garrison under fictitious 
names; and not having given a satisfac- 
tory account of themselves this morning, 
the commander of the forces has not 
thought it proper to release till now, when 
he considers you responsible for their 
future conduct in the garrison. ‘The ge- 
neral thinks it right to inform you, that 
he dispatched a letter this morning, in- 
forming the government of your country 
that Puigblanc and Correa are in custody 
here. Puigblane is the author of the 
‘ Inquisicion sin Mascara,’ and of many 
other papers. Correa was formerly an 
officer in the Spanish army, and is the 
author of many scurrilous publications, 
and also the supporter of the ‘ Duende.’ 
I have, &c. J. Stepan, Civil Sec. 

“ Don A. F. de Urrutia, Spanish 

Consul, &c. &c. &e.” 


(Enclosure No. 4.) Translation of a 
Letrer from Senor A. F. de Urratia, 
Spanish Consul at Gibraltar, to the 
Lieutenant Governor of that Fortress ; 
dated Gibraltar, May 9th, 1814. 


“ Most Excellent Sir; Having learnt 
that two Spaniards, of the names of Puig- 
blanc and Correa, are in custody at the 
main guard, I feel it to be my duty, to en- 
treat your excellency to acquaint me if 
they have committed any fault; in which 
case I request you will have the goodness 
to deliver them up to me, that they may 
be sent to Spain, in order to receive the 
punishment which they may deserve. I 
have, &c. P. A. F. de Urrutia, 

« Spanish Consul.” 


(Enclosure No. 5.) Copy.—Secret. 


Cadiz, 24th May, 1814. 

«Sir; I have received the honour of 
your letter of the 19th instant, and have 
communicated the same to the captain 
general, who expresses himself much in- 
debted for the precautions taken, and re- 





quests me to inform his excellency the 


heiaeeaemanadl in chief, that he will have 
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the honour to communicate to his excel- 
lency on that subject, and that he will 
commission an officer to that effect, I 
have, &c. James Durr, 
« J. Stedman, Esq. Secretary, 
&c. &e.” 


(Enclosure No. 6.) Gibraltar, 23rd May, 
1S14. 


«Sir; I have the honour to enclose 
you a copy of the letters received by the 
commander of the forces, from the Spanish 
Consul here, and to inform you, that 
Don Antonio Puigbiane and Diego Correa, 
were delivered over to the Spanish consul 
on the 20th instant. I have, &c. 

«J. SrepMan, Civil Secretary. 

« Sir James Dut} &e. &c. Cadiz.” 


(Enclosure No. 7.) British Consular Of- 
fice, Cadiz, 27th May, 1814. 


'« Sir; I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 
23d instant, with an enclosure; which I 
have made known to the captain general, 
by whom I am requested to express to his 
excellency the commander of the forces, 
his thanks for his excellency’s attention. 
Ihave, &c. (Signed) for 
* Sir James Durr, H. M. Consul. 
‘ ANDREW ARCHDEKIN. 

“J, Stedman, Esq. Secretary, Gibraltar.”’ 


Conpuct or Sin James Durr.] On the 
motion that the above Papers be printed, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he thought it 
necessary on this occasion to call the at- 
tention of the House to certain circum- 
stances connected with the subject re- 
ferred to in these papers, It happened 
that one of the Spanish gentlemen so un- 
justly sarrendered at Gibraltar, had ar- 
rived in England, and thought proper to 
state his own case with respect to that sur- 
render, in which statement he bad given 


a direct contradiction to the grounds upon 


_ Which general Smith professed to justify 
the arrest of that gentleman. The general 
stated that Mr. Puigblanc and his com- 
panion had entered Gibraltar without per- 
mission, under feigned names, and that by 
thus violating the standing orders of the 
garrison, they became liable to arrest; 
but these two points were distinctly de- 
nied by Mr. Puigblanc, who had, after 
his surrender, been pronounced innocent 
by the tribunal to which his case was re- 
ferred, even at Cadiz, since which acquittal 
he had found his way to England. This 
Sentleman alleged, that so far from baving 
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entered Gibraltar without permission, and 
under a feigned name, he entered that 
garrison in his proper name, with a pass- 
port signed in the usual form, adding that 
he had also letters of recommendation to 
some resident merchants at Gibraltar, 
which letters were presented to the adju- 
tant by whom he was arrested at a public 
inn, where he had resided for the three 
days that he had been in the fortress. 
With such a direct contradiction of ge- 
neral Smith, he would ask, whether it was 
not intended to inquire into the subject ? 
And he hoped that the minor officers of 
administration would not imitate the ex- 
ample of those great leaders who had an- 
nounced their resolution to answer no 
questions—to attend to no inquiries made 
in that House. He trusted that this quese 
tion would be fully investigated, and if it 
turned out that this much-injured Spaniard 
should falsify the statement of general 
Smith, proper measures would be taken 
accordingly with respect co that officer. 
But even were general Smith’s statement 
correct, as to Mr. Puigblanc’s mode of 
entering Gibraltar, that would not justify 
the surrender of this gentleman and his 
companion to the Spanish government. 
For that surrender, however, he under- 
stood that a precedent was quoted in the 
case of general Campbell, who delivered 
up to the governor of Ceuta four persons 
who had escaped from the dungeons of 
that governor. But he (Mr. W.) had ob- 
tained such information with respect to 
the treatment of these four persons, as 
must, he was sure, excite the horror of 
every man in England, and in Europe, 
who did not, like sir James Duff, devote 
himself to the detestable government of 
Spain. These persons, who were highly 
respectable in acquirements and condi- 
tion, and one of whom had rendered great 
services to lord Camelford when he ac- 
companied Vancouver, as lord Camelford’s 
family acknowledged, had surrendered by 
capitulation to general Monteverde, in 
South America, and one of the articles of 
that capitulation was the immunity of 
their persons; yet, by a most scandalous 
breach of faith they were arrested, and 
sent in irons to the dungeons of Ceuta, 
from which they contrived to escape to 
Gibraltar, encouraged to hope, as they 
had been told, that when they reached 
any place blessed with the name of Eng- 
lish, they should be secure from tyranny 
and persecution. But, vain the delusion, 
they were basely surrendered to the go- 
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vernor of Ceuta, in whose dungeons they 
still languished, unless relieved from their 
sufferings by death. Such, then, was the 
precedent pleaded to justify general Smith, 
General Campbell was now no more; but 
after describing the transaction, he could 
not think it necessary to make any mo- 
tion upon the subject; for he could not 
allow himself to doubt that measures 
would be taken to prevent the repetition 
of such a proceeding by any British of- 
ficer. Resorting to the statement of ge- 
neral Smith, contrasted with that of Mr. 
Puigblanc, he again expressed a hope 
that the case would be duly examined, 
and as to the papers just presented, he 
could form no opinion of them until they 
were printed. 

Mr. Goulburn did not conceive it neces- 
sary for him to go into any discussion at 
present upon the subject. He thought, 
however, that he might answer for it, that 
if the noble earl (Bathurst) was put in 
possession of that statement, every pains 
would be taken to ascertain the facts. As 
to general Smith, however, he should 
only observe, that if there had been al- 


ways a custom of giving up Spanish sub- | 


jects claimed by Spain from the garrison 
of Gibraltar, and reciprocally of Spain 
giving up those deserters or others who 


were claimed by the governor of Gibraltar, | 


it would be, in a considerable degree, an 
excuse for his conduct. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the state- 
ment of Mr. Puigblanc, to which he had 


alluded, had appeared in a morning news- | 
paper. He had never himself seen that | 


gentleman. On a former occasion, the 
same observation was made, as that which 
had just fallen from the hon. gentleman, 
with respect to the mutual agreement be- 
tween the Spanish constituted authorities, 
and the governor of Gibraltar; and it was 
then proved, that directly the contrary 
was the fact: for persons charged with 
murder, the highest possible crime, had 
taken refuge in the fortress of Gibraltar, 
and though demanded, were refused. There 
was, he knew, an agreement as todeserters ; 
but with a regulation that when given up, 
they were not to be punished for their 
desertion. 

. The papers were ordered to be printed. 


Motion respectinc Courts or Jus- 
ticE.} Sir John Newport in rising to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill, « for the pur- 
pose of giving io commissioners, appointed 
or to be appointed, under a commission 


Sir John Newport’s Motion respecting TAS: 


to inquire into the state of Courts of Justice 
in Great Britain and Ireland, certain poweis 
and authorities,” expressed his regret, 
that he differed in his view of the subject, 
from many gentlemen of great legal know- 
ledge. Aware of their ability, ie should 
be exceedingly presumptuous in obtrud- 
ing himself on the attention of the House 
if he did not feel himself fortified in his 
opinion, by some of the highest law autho- 
tities this country ever produced. He 
supposed, when the House of Commons 
petitioned the Prince Regent to form a 
commission, to inquire into the fees 
demanded in courts of justice, they in- 
tended to arm that commission with 
powers, which might be useful to the 
public; and if through any misconception, 
it appeared when the commissioners came 





to act, that the powers given to them were 
not adequate to the full discharge of the 
| duty they were called upon to perform— 
it was most evident in such a case, that 
| great public inconvenience must be the 
| result. Nothing could be more manifest, 
than that (even if the view he took of the 
subject were erroneous), no mischief could 
| arise from the adoption of the measure he 
|Should propose. If by law the commis- 
Sioners were. at. present empowered to 
tender: oaths, the provisions of the Bill 
which he now sought to introduce, would 
only give them superfluous powers, not at 
all calculated to do injury. But, if what he 
maintained was the fact, the witnesses 
summoned by those commissioners might 
refuse their attendance; or if they did 
attend, they might give false evidence, 
| without fearing a prosecution for perjury. 
In this view of the subject, the commission 
would work great public injury, instead of 
great public good. In another point of 
view, it would be well if the House seri- 
ously considered this business. ‘Ihe ope- 
ration of the commission had already been 
much delayed ; and therefore it was the 
more necessary, when it did proceed to 
act, that it should act with effect. Now, 
although he had great living law autho- 
rities opposed to him on this subject, yet 
he had very eminent writyen authorities 
in his favour. In addition to these, he had 
also on his side, the opinions of persons 
who, forgetting the measures they had 
formerly sanctioned, now supported a doc- 
trine which they had in practice con- 
demned, On this last score, he thought 
he had some claim to the assistance of two 
or three of his Majesty’s present cabinet. 
‘fee right hon. baronet then proceeded to 
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uote the opinion of lord Coke, who in his 
2d Institute says, that “ Every administra- 
tion of an oath must be warranted by act 
of parliament, or by the common law of 
the land, time out of mind.’’ In another 
place, that great lawyer says, “ No man 
can administer an oath, in a new case, 
without an act of parliament.”” And in 
the 3d Institute, he says, * An oath is so 
sacred an obligation, and touches the con- 
science of a christian man so nearly, that 
the same cannot be administered to any, 
unless authorized by the common law, or 
by act of parliament.” In the margin, 
his lordship recited 12 or 13 statutes, be- 
ginning with Magna Charta, from which 
it clearly appeared, that no new oath 
could legally be administered, unless re- 
cognized by act of parliament. The same 
doctrine, the right hon. baronet observed, 
was held by lord chief justice Holt; and 
he contended, that his position was fully 
proved by the high authorities he had 
cited. If, however, any doubt arose as to 
the sense of the legislature on this subject, 
he had only to refer to the Act of 1807, 
which would at once dispel it, and clearly 
shew that parliament recognized the prin- 
ciple he was advocating; and to the act 
of parliament which he had just mentioned, 
three, at least, of the present members of 
the cabinet were parties. It was an Act 
for investing certain commissioners, ap- 
pointed to inspect accounts relating to 
the barrack-master general’s department, 
with particular powers. A commission 
had been appointed under his Majesty’s 
sign manual, for the investigation of those 
accounts; but so convinced were his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers that they could not pro- 
ceed, in consequence of their not being 
authorized to tender an oath, that a Bill 
was brought in to enable them to assume 
that power. In proof of this assertion, sir 
John Newport read a short extract fiom 
the Act of the 47th of his Majesty, s. I, 
ch. 13, which empowered the commis- 
sioners to send for papers and records, and 
to examine individuals on oath. This, 
he observed, was clearly a case in point. 
The commissioners had been appointed by 
the crown in autumn; but in consequence 
of the defect in their powers, they did not 
proceed, till after the March following, 
when the Act to which he had referred, 
was passed. The right hon. baronet con- 
cluded by moving, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for certain commissioners 
appointed, or to be appointed, by the 
Crown, for the examination of the state of 
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the courts of justice in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with certain powers and autho- 
rities necessary for such examination. 
The Solicitor General said, that the right 
hon. baronet was, by his motion, throwing 
a doubt on the power and prerogatives of 
the crown, as connected with cases similar 
to that which had given rise to his propo- 
sition ; namely, the right to appoint cer- 
tain commissioners under the great seal, 
with authority to administer an oath. 
With respect to the case last put by the 
right hon. baronet, he certainly was of 
opinion, that there it was necessary to 
apply to parliament, to get for the com- 
missioners a legislative sanction which 
would enable them to swear witnesses, 
because they were appointed under the 
sign manual; which, in his mind, did not 
impart power to the individual to admi- 
nister an oath. If commissioners were 
appointed under the sign manual, or if, 
being nominated under the great seal, 
they were not specially empowered to 
tender an oath, in neither case did 
he think they would have any right to 
do it; and it would then be necessary 
for them to come to parliament. If the 
fact were different, then the legal advisers 
of the crown, for a long period, were act- 
ing under a great mistake. The law offi- 
cers of 1732, would not have directed 
commissioners to be appointed under the 
great seal, with power to administer an 
oath, if they thought such power was im- 
proper. This commission was approved of 
by lord chancellor King ; sir Philip Yorke, 
and Mr. Talbot, being at the time attorney 
and solicitor-general. A subsequent com- 
mission was considered equally correct by 
lord chancellor Talbot. Sir Dudley Ryder 
sanctioned a third; and a fourth was ap- 
proved of by sir John Strange and lord 
Hardwicke. Seven different times the 
same power had been exercised, and its 
legality never had been questioned. It 
was most evident too, that these great 
lawyers had sanctioned this proceeding 
advisedly ; it was not an error arising from 
want of consideration. It appeared, that, 
in the first commission, the power of ad- 
ministering an oath was given to five 
commissioners ; but, as this was found in- 
convenient, in the subsequent commissions 
it was confined to two only. This he 
stated to shew that the question had been 
well investigated, that it was no hasty 
proceeding, but that all these great 
lawyers considered the crown as possess- 
ing the power which the right hon, ba- 
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ronet now denied. Notwithstanding the 
authority of those great names, the right 
hon. baronet wished the House to pass 
a Bill to enable commissioners, under the 
great seal, to administer an oath; al- 
though in 1732, and in seven other in- 
stances, commissioners so appointed had, 
without the intervention of parliament, 
exercised that power. As to the case 
mentioned by lord Coke, and cited by the 
right hon. baronet, of the necessity of 
passing the Act of 43 Eliz, it differed 
materially from that which was at present 
before the House. There the commis- 
sioners were appointed by an act of the 
legislature, and it was necessary that their 
powers should be derived from the same 
authority. No doubt could therefore pos- 
sibly exist of the propriety of lord Coke’s 
assertion ; that Act went likewise to erect 
a new court of judicature, empowering it 
to try cases of policy of insurance, and 
other matters between subject and sub- 
ject, and where the decision was to be 
final. Then, how did that apply to the 
present case ? At some period of the last 
session the House prayed his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent to issue a commis- 
sion under the great seal for certain pur- 
poses therein specified, and similar to that 
of 1752, The wishes of the House were 
in consequence complied with, and this 
was issued; which, although differing 
slightly in the machinery, is essentially 
similar to that, and founded on like prin- 
ciples. If the right hon. baronet desired 
merely an authority to examine on oath, 
how did the commission of 1732 differ 
from the present? Indeed, if any diffe- 
rence existed it was that the present did 
Not possess an Operation so extensive as 
the former. The correction of abuses 
was the object of that; but no such au- 
thority appeared in the present ; it merely 
required an examination into the state of 
the courts of law, and of the offices con- 
nected with them; and all information on 
those subjects could be obtained only from 
the persons engaged in them. Should 
they refuse to attend to account for the 
nature and extent of their fees, salaries, 
&c. if they should not be indictable for a 
high misdemeanour, they would at least be 
subject to the control of the superior au- 
thorities in their several courts, who would 
undoubtedly compel their attendance. 
With respect to the apprehensions enter- 
tained by the right hon. baronet of an 
insufficiency of punishment awaiting false 


testimony, the Solicitor General acknow- 
* 4 
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ledged it could not be construed into 
perjury under the Act of Elizabeth, as 
that described the cases particularly con- 
stituting that offence. But would it be 
perjury at common Jaw? Lord Coke drew 
a distinction between oaths of assertion, 
relating to past circumstances, and oaths 
of promise, which regard the future, 
Oaths of office came under the latter de- 
nomination, and were not esteemed liable 
to indictment for perjury; but persons 
were liable on promissory oaths to prose- 
cution for a high misdemeanour ; and fine, 
imprisonment, and pillory, might satisfy 
the right hon. baronet of the sufficiency 
of punishment. As a confirmation of 
what was now advanced, the Solicitor 
General stated, that several prosecutions 
had at various times taken place for such 
offences under commissions issued by the 
crown; he therefore could not discern the 
least necessity of passing the Act required 
by the right hon. baronet, and concluded 
by moving the previous question, 

Sir John Newport begged leave to ob- 
serve, that the object of the Bill was not 
merely to empower commissioners to offer 
an oath, but likewise to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses. He had been par- 
ticularly careful to form this Acton the 
model of that one to which he had for- 
merly alluded, and therefore hoped he 
had silenced objection as to its general 
principle, So far was he now from being 
diverted from his original opinion of its 
expediency, by what fell from the learned 
gentleman who opposed it, that he felt it 
on the contrary much fortified. The 
learned Solicitor General acknowledged, 
that no power existed at present in the 
commission of compelling the attendance 
of witnesses, and they were in conse- 
quence to rely on the voluntary testimony 
of clerks and others, the very persons 
whose conduct was to be scrutinized. 
He remarked that in a former discussion 
of this question, he had stated to the House 
the various abuses that had come to his 
knowledge; and, was the House now to 
sanction a mockery of investigation, on 
the evidence of those men among whom 
the abuses existed? He would ask, what 
would be the character which this com- 
mission would receive from the country, 
when the names of masters in chancery 
would appear as being appointed to exa- 
mine the abuses of their own offices? 
What would the world think of the ad- 
vantages of an inquiry into the courts of 
the commissioners of bankruptcies, when 
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they would find those very persons nomi- 
nated for the investigation? Such pro- 
ceedings would reduce the commission 
to a nullity, or worse than a nullity ; it 
would be an attempt at public imposition, 
bearing the name, without possessing the 
reality of what it professed. Much of the 
testimony, continued the right hon. ba 
ronet, on which this inquiry should pro- 
ceed, would not come from the courts or 
their officers. Many persons not con- 
nected with them, but who had dearly 
experienced the consequences of their 
abuses, would come forward, if such a 
power were given to the commissioners, 
and give public evidence of their exist- 
ence, but who, from terror and appre- 
hension of the dipleasure of those in 


power, dare not volunteer their services. | 


Many likewise connected with the courts, 
were deterred by similar feelings; and 
one ip particular, whose name could not 
with propriety be mentioned, assured him, 
that such a disclosure as he had the power 
to make, would, if voluntary, be attended 
with his total ruin. Would the House 
permit a commission to go forth accom- 
panied by such circumstances? It was 
rather unfortunate that the judgment for 





misdemeanours, mentioned by the Solicitor | 


General, had taken place in the court of 


Star-chamber—no very sufficient prece- 


dent for modern proceedings! The right! 


hon. baronet remarked, that one of the | 


commissioners appointed for this inquiry 


was likewise a commissioner of bankrupt. | 


cies, and a police officer of Dublin; of- 
fices, he conceived, sufficient to occupy 
the attention of any individual. 


Could | 


such means procuré redress for the griev- | 


ances so loudly and generally com- 
plained of ? 

The previous question was then carried 
without a division. Sir John Newport 
then gave notice, that he would, on Tues- 
day next, move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to compel witnesses to attend the 
commissioners, 
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trespass for a short time on the attention 
of the House. ‘The object of the Bill was 
to make the freehold estates of persons 
dying in debt liable for their debts: it 
was to prevent the transfer of that pro- 
perty to others, which ought to be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the creditors. 
A law like that now in force in England, 
was not to be found in any other country. 
That iaw was not in fact extended to the 
whole of his Majesty’s dominions. It 
was not acted upon in our West Indian 
colonies and other of our foreign domi- 
nions. Some of the objections which had 
been urged to his Bill, he was certain 
were quite unfounded, and had been ad- 
vanced by persons who had not taken 
the trouble to give the subject that consi- 
deration which itdeserved. After answer- 
ing some of the arguments of those who 
had opposed the former Bill, he described 
that which he wished to effect to be this 5 
to give simple contract creditors the same 
remedy which is open to specialty cre- 
ditors. He did not mean to place them 
on the same footing, but merely to allow 
the simple contract creditors to come in, 
after the speciality creditors had been 
paid. ‘This, he contended, would throw 
no obstacle in the way of selling estates ; 
and the objections that this measure would 
give greater facilities for young men of 
fortune to obtain credit, he answered by 
shewing that it was not probable a young 
man of fortune would be more readily 
trusted by an older man, because he might 
recover from his estate on his death; and 
by asserting that the evil to which he 
wished to direct the attention of parlia- 
ment, could never be eflectually remedied 
but in a court of equity. He thought it 
right to state on this occasion, that it wa 

bis opinion that much more than would 
be done by this measure ought to be done, 


_ to give the creditur the benefit of the 


| debtor’s property. 


Freenotp Estates Birt.) Sir Samuel | 
Romilly, in rising to move for leave to | 


bring in a bill similar to that which he 
had brought in last year, thought it un- 


necessary to say much, in explanation of | 
a measure which had already met with | 


the approbation of that House, though it 
had been lost in the Lords; but since, 
Notwithstanding the eflorts he had made 
to explain himself, it had been much mis- 
understood, he felt himself obliged to 
( VOL. XXIX. ) 








It was not probable 
that he should pursue the subject further ; 
but he hoped it would be taken up by 
others more fortunately circumstanced 
than be had been, and wiih: better success. 
Much alteration in the law »pneared to 
him to be wanting. He did ne ‘ssitate 
to say, that the law of England, o. the 
subject in question, had gone on an erros 
neous principle, It had iven distinguished 
by extraordinary rigour ayvinst. the pers 
son, and by great relaxation with respect 
to his property. It punished mability to 
pay adebt as a crime, but did not take 
those measureg which might be taken te 


(3 C) 
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prevent the offence. It imprisoned the 
debtor for not applying his property to 
meet the demands of his creditors, but did 
not apply that property for him, to the 
payment of his debts in cases where this 
could be done. In opposition to the pro- 
visions of the bill of rights, a partial and 
angry creditor might, till lately, doom a 
debtor to perpetual imprisonment for his 
misfortunes, which he might regard as an 
offence. Latterly a great, and he thought, 
a salutary change had been made in the 
Jaw. He was of opinion, however, that 
the present law, if continued in force, 
ought to be supported by further mea- 
sures. Nothing could be more disgrace- 
ful to any government than that the same 
prison should contain a_half-famished 
Creature, who must perish from hunger 
but for the gaol allowance, and persons 
living in opulence who preferred residing 
there to paying their just debts. He 
thought the law ought to make its agents 
take the property belonging to such per- 
sons to satisfy their creditors, as was done 
by the sheriff in other cases, where the 
debt contracted was of smaller amount. 
He was also of opinion, that the debtor 
should not have the power of protracting 
the proceeding, to run the creditor to a 
great expense, by sham pleas and other 
artifices now resorted to, against which 
the creditor might be very easily pro- 
tected. He hoped the motion, of which 
an hon. and learned friend of his had 
given notice, for the repeal of the late Act 
was not intended to operate a return to 
the ancient law. The evils attending the 
Act referred to had been greatly exagge- 
rated, and the good which it effected was 
not sufficiently known. It had the effect 
of preventing, in some instances, commis- 
sions of bankruptcy from being taken out 
against persons whose property was not 
sufficient to cover the expense; and, 
though it might seem a paradox, he ap- 
proved of it because it went to diminish 
credit. It did not go to lessen that credit 
to which the commercial prosperity of 
this country was to be ascribed, but that 
mischievous credit which tradesmen’ had 
been in the habit of giving to persons in 
low situations, which had frequently led 
them to live for a time above their cir- 
cumstances, and which in the end com- 
monly proved injurious to both parties. 
He moved, “ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to subject the freehold 
estates of persons who die indebted to the 
payment of their simple contract debts.” 
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Mr. Serjeant Best said, it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the Bill in its present 
stage ; but as he believed his hon. and 
learned friend was not in the House when 
he gave his notice respecting the repeal 
of the Insolvent Debtors Act, he wished to 
state that it was not his intention by such | 
repeal to bring back the law to the bar- 
barous state in which it was before. No 
person was more an enemy to perpetual 
imprisonment for debt than he was; and 
indeed, such rigour never could be exer- 
cised, for temporary Insolvent Acts were 
frequently passed, and liberated those in- 
dividuals who were so circumstanced, 
While, however, he deprecated severe 
imprisonment for debt, he did not think it 
right they should be discharged with so 
trifling a punishment as was now substi- 
tuted. His object, therefore, was to en- 
large the proportion of imprisonment. 
He ‘differed entirely from his hon. and 
learned friend in his view of the effects of 
such bills; and he confessed he did not 
wish to see that species of credit broken 
in upon, which was so necessary in the 
present state of society. 

Mr. Horner said, he had imagined, that 
when the present Act was under discussion 
in that House, the merits of the principle 
on which it was framed had been admitted 
by the hon. and learned gentleman. 
Whatever defects of a subordinate nature 
might require a remedy, he was satisfied 
that no arguments could be adduced to 
disprove to him the utility of that impor- 
tant innovation in the municipal laws of 
England. Far from agreeing with the 
hon. and learned gentleman that the pre- 
sent term of confinement was too short, he 
was of opinion that the person of the 
debtor ought not to be detained a single 
week after the full disclosure of his pro- 
perty had been made. With respect to 
credit, given by shopkeepers, his hon. and 
learned friend did not mean to destroy all 
credit between such persons and the lower 
orders of the community, but to put anend 
to the indefinite credit which shopkeepers 
were in the habit of giving to persons who 
ought not to have a longer credit than their 
situation might require. Astowhatthe hon. 
and learned gentleman had said in regard to 
the ancient state of the law, that it was 
ameliorated by occasional bills for relief 
of insolvent debtors, he (Mr. Horner) had 
agreed to the passing of such bills, merely 
upon the principle that the law was wrong, 
and that he despaired of any better mea- 
sures being adopted by the legislature. 
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He was persuaded that imprisonment for 
debt was extremely injurious both to 
debtor and creditor, and that the Bill 
which had been passed for the relief of 
insolvent debtors was a most salutary and 
useful law. 

Mr. Serjeant Best in explanation said, 
that be did not find fault with occasional 
bills for the relief of persons who were 
embarrassed in their circumstances. He 
had stated, and he would repeat it, that 
he detested perpetual imprisonment. He 
conceived, however, that he had been 
misunderstood, as he had never said a word 
either against or in favour of such bills. 
He had merely said, that he intended to 
move for the repeal of the existing Act ; 
and had reserved his arguments against 
that Act till his motion should come before 
the House. What he stated on a former 
occasion was, that he approved of the prin- 
ciple of the act, but he could not approve 
of the manner in which it had been car- 
ried into eflect. 

Mr. Lockhart agreed with the hon. and 
learned gentleman (sir S. Romilly) that it 
was proper to bring in the Bill which he 
had moved for. Funded property, and 
every other species of property, ought to 
be subject to the payment of debts: but 
with respect to the late Insolvent Act, he 
was convinced that it had done consider- 
ble mischief to the morals of the country, 
and every man in business was averse to 
it. Many persons had contracted debts 
merely for the sake of taking the benefit 
of that Act; and as to the period of im- 
prisonment it was good only for mis- 
chievous purposes. ile was persuaded, 
that as long as that law existed, people 
would not hesitate to run into debt, to give 
undue preferences to their creditors, and 
to create fictitious debts, He hoped, how- 
ever, that the hon. and learned gentleman 
would take a more extensive view of the 
subject. ‘The old law, which allowed a 
creditor to imprison his debtor, was in- 
tended to deter people from contracting 
debts who had no property : it operated 
a priort on such persons. It was not 
against men who had property that the 
Jaw should be turned, but against those 
who had had property and had expended 
It, or such as never had any property, and 
yet ventured to contract debt. But this 
Bill treated all persons alike; it gave only 
three months imprisonment to a rogue, 
and the same period to a person whose 
misfortunes liad made him embarrassed, 
Whereas different periods ought to be 
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limited to different creditors. He con- 
tended, therefore, that this Bill liberated 
every person who had violated the genera} 
rights of property. There was no safety 
for property under it, and though gen- 
tlemen seemed to conceive, that its prin- 
cipal benefit was to prevent shopkeepers 
from giving improper credit, yet its ope- 
ration was to affect all credit; for no 
person in his senses would at present give 
credit; on the contrary, he would cir- 
cumscribe it, and withhold it, where it 
was really advantageous 2nd useful to the 
prosperity of the country. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill, which was presented and read a first 
time. 


Copy or THE FREEHOLD Estates Bitt, 
AS BROUGHT IN.] ‘The following is a Copy 
of the Bill, as presented by sir Samuel 
Romilly : 


A Bixt to subject the Freehold Estates of 
persons, who die indebted, to the 
Payment of their Simple Contract 
Debts. 


« Whereas it is expedient that the real 
estates of persons who die indebted, should 
be made subject to the payment of their 
simple contract debts ; 

« Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this 
present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that from and after 
the passing of this Act, when any person 
shall die, seized of or entitled to any estate 
or interest, in lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, or other real estate, which he shall 
not by his last will have charged with or 
devised subject to or for the payment of 
his debts, and which, before the passing 
of this Act, would have been assets for the 
payment of his debts due on any specialty 
in which the heirs were bound, the same 
shall be assets, to be administered in 
courts of equity, for the payment of all 
the just debts of such person, as well 
debts due on simple contract as on spe- 
cialty ; and that the heir or heirs at law, 
devisee or devisees of such debtor, shall 
be liable to all the same suits in equity, at 
the suit of any of the creditors of such 
debtor, whether creditors by simple con- 
tract or by specialty, as they were before 
the passing of this Act liavle to, at the 
suit of creditors by specialty, in which 
the heirs were bound: Provided always, 
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That in the administration of assets by 
courts of equity, under and by virtue of 
this Act, all creditors by specialty, in 
which the heirs are bound, shall be paid 
the full amount of the debts due to them, 
before any of the creditors by simple con- 
tract or by specialty, in which the heirs 
are not bound, shall be paid any part of 
their demands.” 


idy¥] 
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Wednesday, February 15. 

Corn Laws. ] 
said, that as there had been presented 
petitions on the subject of the Corn Laws, 
and as there were more to be presented on 
the same subject, he should move for some 
information which would be necessary 
before the House proceeded to legislate. 


His grace then moved for the returns of 


the average price of grain in the maritime 
districts, from the first return in the month 
of November to the Jast in the present 
month, both inclusive. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he could 
not object to the motion, but he wished to 
have it understood that the returns could 
not give a fair idea of the actual average. 
In the first place, these returns were made 
out from the returns of prices from 139 
different towns in the maritime districts. 
From some of these towns the returns of 
prices excluded the price of grain imported 
from France, from Ireland, and Scotland. 
In some instances, grain imported trom 


The Duke of Norfolk | 








France only was excluded ; in others, that | 
from Ireland was excluded, whilst that | 


from Scotland was admitted. The inspec- 
tor- general also proceeded in an unusual 
manner in making up the average: sup- 
pose a hundred quarters had been sold at 
80s., two hundred at 70s., three hundred 
at 60s., and four hundred at 50s., the usual 
method to make up an average would be 
to divide the sum for which the whole had 
been sold by the number of quarters, and 
take the product. But the inspector- 
general’s. method would be to divide the 
sum of the four different prices by four, 
and take the product as the average price. 
But as it most fiequently happened that 
the greatest quantity was sold at the lowest 
price, the method pursued by the inspec- 
tor-general gave a high average. He 
hoped, therefore, that in any legislative 
measure that might be adopted, the method 
of making up the returns, and the towns 
from which they were made, should be 
regulated, The motion was agreed to. 
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Prorenrty Tax.] The Duke of Norfolk 
presented a Petition from the ward of Bil- 
lingsgate against the renewal of the Pro- 
perty-tax. ‘The Petition was read, In 
moving that it do lie on the tabie, the 
noble duke observed, that though he hoped 
the tax would expire at the time fixed by 
law, there were some things in the peti- 
tion with which he could not concur. It 
was there stated that the tax had been 
oppressively carried intoexecution. What- 
ever might have been the case in some in- 
stances, in all those which he had witnessed 
the conduct of the commissioners had been 
lenient in the extreme. As to the merits 
of the tax, he thought that if any addi- 
tional taxes were necessary, a tax on the 
income of property, judiciously modified, 
would be the best tax that could be adopted, 
and would be much preferable to an in- 
crease of the assessed taxes, or any other. 
Even the continuance of the present in- 
come tax, loaded as it was with the oppro- 
brium which had been cast on it, would 
be in his opinion a much better measure 


| than to strike at the root of that great 


security of public credit and firmest pillar 
of public prosperity, the sinking fund, as 
established in 1784. ‘The Petition was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Transren or Genoa.) ‘Fhe Marqais of 
Buckingham said, that before the order for 
summoning their lordships was read, he 
wished to put a question to the noble ear! 
opposite, as to a transaction vitally aftect- 
ing the credit and character of the country. 
It regarded no negociation—it bore re- 
ference to no negociation then pending, 
nor to any thing the disclosure of which 
might be detrimental. It referred to an 
act done, an affair terminated: and he 
wished to know whether the measure so 


taken had been with the knowledge and 





by the authority of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment? The question was as to the manner 
in which his Majesty's government had 
conducted itself with respect to Genoa. 
In April, 1814, lord William Bentinck 
entered Genoa at the head of a British 
army, on the banners of which was in- 
scribed « Italian independence.” On the 
14th of March, lord William bad issued a 
proclamation, exhorting the Italians to 
arm in thet contest in which we were en- 
gaged, and assuring them that the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and the ancient con- 
stitution, should be respected. In the 
proclamation issued in April, he insured 
to the Genoese their ancient constitution 
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This proclamation | he had asked could not be satisfactorily 


was issued by the commander in thief of | answered, it would be manifest that the 


the British forces—by a person bearing 
also a diplomatic commission from his 
Majesty. What was the event? The 
Genoese trusted to British faith, pledged 
by our commander in chief, and quietly 
submitted to the temporary occupation of 
their termtory. Inthe treaty of Paris it 
was stipulated that the Austrian territories 
in Traly should be restored to Austria, but 
that the other states should be restored to 
their independence. The 5th of January 
was the dav when the ancient constitutions 
were to be restored, and it was not till the 
26th of December preceding that another 


| 
| 
| 
| 


proclamation was issued by the British | 


officer commanding in Genoa, by which 


the territery and government of Genoa— | 


the lives and property of the Genoese were 


delivered over—not to the domination of | 


‘ 


their ancient constitution, but to subjection , 


to a sovereign to whom they had never 
before submitted—to the king of Sardinia, 
a power to whom they had never owed 
allegiance. Such 
Jord William Bentinck’s promise! Thus 
was British faith maintained! The ques- 
tion which he wished to put was, whether 
the proclamation of lord William Bentinck 
had been authorized by his Majesty’s 
ministers? And if not, whether it had 
been disavowed? Also, whether the pro- 
clamation by which the Genoese had been 
turned over to the king of Sardinia, had 
been authorized by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters? If the noble earl in the blue rib- 
bon, the prime minister of the country, 


was the fulfilment of 


could disavow these proclamations, the | 


disgrace would be taken away ; but if not, 
a more disgraceful and flagitious act of 


injustice was never committed in the worst | 


periods of the French revolution. 
had all Europe with us in our attempt to 
overthrow the acts by which the French 
had unjustly appropriated or transferred 
independent states; but if these procla- 
ations were not disavowed, we bad closed 
the war by an act as detestable as any of 
those which had armed the civilized world 
against the French. The voice of the 
British parliament, and the British nation, 
should be heard. They should withhold 
their support from the injustice of minis- 
ters; and he hoped the Italian people, in 
the discreet use of their own power, would 
recover that independence of which we 
had « held the word of promise to their 
ear,” but which we had bartered to des- 
Potic sovereigns, If the questions which 


We, 





system pursued by ministers was hostile to 
true policy and common honesty, and that 
ling of conduct which had been pursued 
by the greatest statesmen in the most bril- 
liant eras of our history. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he 
should not then enter into an explanation 
of the transactions alluded to by the noble 
marquis; but he hoped that the House 
and the country would do him the justice 
to believe, that both as to Genoa and 
other transactions which had lately taken 
place, he should be prepared, at the proper 
time, to give as full an explanation as the 
noble marquis, the House, or the country, 
could demand. But he should not act 
consistently with his duty if he suftered 
himself to be led into an explanation on a 
transaction branching out so widely as 
that which had been alluded to, before alt 
the circumstances necessary to enable 
their lordships to form a correct judgment 
could be laid before them. But on that 
point he should pledge himself to -prove, 
that the British government had committed 
no breach of faith, that no expectations 
which the Genoese were warranted in en- 
tertaining had been disappointed, and that 
the charge brought against his Majesty’s 
government, of violated promises, was 
destitute of foundation. His sense of 
duty would not allow him to proceed fur- 
ther at that time, but when the proper 
period arrived he should not withhold the 
fullest explanation. 

The Larl of Lauderdale said, he con- 
ceived farther explanation was even then 
necessary. It had not been explained 
why an answer to the questions could not 
then be given. If any pending negocia- 
tion had been stated on which a disclosure 
might have a bad effect, the answer would 
be sufficient. But no such thing had been 
stated. Was any second transfer of this 
unfortunate state of Genoa agitated? 
Could it be said that the transfer was not 
complete? What was the period when 
the explanation was to be given? It had 
been acknowledged that the transfer was 
complete. [No! from lord Liverpool. 
The noble earl had not given the least 
hint that there was to bea farther change. 
It had not been stated when it was that 
explanation might be requested with some 
prospect of success. If the time was left 
thus indefinite, it was equivalent to a 
denial of explanation. The period might 
never come, unless some ground was 
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stated why explanation was at present 
withheld. He wished to be informed 
what was the time when explanation was 
to be given? 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, that 
as no answer had been given, he should 
move for the production of the documents 
to which he had referred.—The noble 
marquis afterwards gave noiice, that he 
should on Monday move for the procla- 
mations of Jord William Bentinck and 
general Dalrymple. 


MILITIA EMEODIED IN TIME OF PEACE. | 
The order for summoning their lordships 
having been read, 

Earl Fiswilliam rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject which he 
had hoped his Majesty’s ministers would 
have rendered it unnecessary for him to 
have taken up, as he had directed their 
particular attention to it by a motion at 
an early period of the present session. 
The subject was the continuance of the 
militia embodied at atime when neither 
of the four circumstances existed which 
justified the calling out that force or the 
continuing it embodied, If any of the 
ministers could assert that rebellion, or 
insurrection, or invasion, or imminent 
danger of invasion, existed, he would con- 
sent that the militia might with propriety 
be continued on foot. But as neither of 
these cases could be asserted to exist, he 
should say, that the keeping the militia 
embodied was pregnant with fatal mis- 
chief to the constitution of the country. 


For if that act could be justified, it would | 


be completely established that a standing 


such was the result of the deliberations of 
persons learned in the law, it was cer- 
tainly a new gloss on our constitutional 
laws ; for by the Bill of Rights a standing 
army was declared abhorrent to the 
freedom of the country. The ministry 
had attempted to justify this most extra- 
ordinary measure by the opinion of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General,* which 
had been drawn up and sent in a circular 
from the Secretary of State’s office to the 
different militia regiments which had 
been kept on foot. In this opinion it had 
been stated, that it was the unquestionable 
right of his Majesty to continue the 
militia embodied, notwithstanding the 
termination of the war with France. 
Now, in what act wasthe war with France 





* See p. 567. 





bodied, they dared not complain. 
army might be permanently kept up. If | 
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or any other war stated as a ground for 
continuing the militia embodied ? He re- 
membered a great and important war car- 
ried on for many years without the militia 
having been called out. In the American 
war, from 1775 to 1778, though armies 
were sent out and great battles fought, 
not a regiment was called out. On the 
breaking out of the French war, there 
being a danger of invasion, the militia was 
embodied—not on account of the war, but 
on account of that danger of invasion, 
There was not now danger from any 
enemy, within or without. Even with 
the distant nation with whom we were 
lately at war, we were at peace; at least 
the definitive treaty having been signed, 
there was not the slightest probability 
that it would not be ratified by that na- 
tion. We should then be at peace with 
all the world. What, then, was the 
ground on which the crown lawyers had 
justified the continuance of the militia? 
it was the ground of expediency. Had 
the 42d of the king any reference to ex- 
pediency? The expediency of his Ma- 
jesty’s government might refer to Bengal, 
or the distant limits of our North Ameri- 
can possessions ; but would a war in these 
settlements be stated as a ground for 
calling out the militia? He had received 
a paper from a body of persons, who had 
suffered severely by the continuance of 
the militia in a state of military array, 
They felt that they were under the iron 
rod of military discipline, and though 
sensible of the illegality of the measure, 
by which they had been continued em- 
He 
hoped that the House would render re- 
monstrance on their part unnecessary, and 
would not suffer, by any perversion of the 
law, a standing army to be established in 
the country not under the control of par- 
liament. It had been stated to these un- 
fortunate persons, that they were bound 
to serve “as long as his Majesty’s govern- 
ment should think necessary—his Ma- 
jesty’s government acting upon the know- 
ledge of facts.’ What, then, were these 
facts? Why did not ministers come to 
parliament to state them? He hoped their 
lordships would never suffer such conduct 
to be drawn into a precedent, and he 
should therefore move, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, representing that 
the militia of Great Britain, embodied 
under the Act 42 Geo, 3, chap. 90 and 91, 
and the Irish militia, by the Act Geo. 3, 
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chap. 101, were directed to be called out in 
the event of invasion or danger of invasion, 
insurrection or rebellion, and only in those 
cases—that in the present happy situation 
of affairs, no one of these cases ex!sted— 
that they, with great humility, represented, 
that the keeping the militia embodied in 
these circumstances, was a direct violation 
of the Militia Acts, and contrary to law— 
that this grievance called for immediate 
redress, and that they hoped that his 
Royal Highness would be gracigusly 
pleased to direct that the militia be dis- 
embodied without further delay.” 
Viscount Sidmouth remarked upon the 
time which had elapsed since this subject 
was first mentioned by the noble earl, 
and that it was now brought forward at a 
moment wien the disembodying of the 
remaining regiments of militia was actually 
in progress. He thought it extraordinary 
that the noble earl, with his view of the 
importance of the subject, should have 
thus delayed bringing it forward. Sincethe 
period when the noble earl first mentioned 
this subject the crown lawyers had deli- 
vered their opinion, that it was perfectly 
competent to the crown to keep the mili- 
tia embodied, notwithstanding the termi- 
nation of the war, so long as circumstances 
rendered it necessary, the ministers acting 
in such case upon their responsibility. 
That such was the law with regard to the 
militia he had no doubt. The noble ear! 





had shewn, by quoting the acts of parlia- | 


ment, that to keep the militia, or any part | 


of them, embodied, notwithstanding the 
termination of the war, was not contrary 
to the letter of the law, and he (lord Sid- 
mouth) was decidedly of opinion, that 
neither was such a measure at all at va- 
riance with the spirit of the law. In all 
the acts regarding the militia, were to be 
found, consistently with a due constitu- 
tional jealousy of the crown, the circum- 
stances strictly defined under which alone 
the militia should be called out; but, in 
none of them was it stated under what 
Circumstances the militia should be disem- 
bodied, It certainly never had been in 
the contemplation of parliament, that the 
Services of the militia should cease with 
the cessation of those causes, which had, 
under the authority of the law, led to their 
being called out; and there were nume- 
rous instances in which the militia had 
been kept embodied long after the reasons 
for calling them out had ceased to exist. 
His lordship referred to some of the in- 
stances he had quoted on a former occa- 


§ 
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sion, and mentioned the case of the seven 
years war, the year 1759, when the mili- 
tia were called ont and kept on foot in 
1760 and 1761, notwithstanding all danger 
of invasion had then ceased. In 1792, 
when a noble lord opposite was in admi- 
nistration, the militia was wisely called 
out, by perhaps what might be deemed a 
strained construction of the law, but which 
was a highly judicious measure. In 1805 
the militia were kept embodied, when the 
situation of aflairs that had required their 
being called out no longer existed; to 
come still nearer, when the French army 
was totally ruined on the Beresina, what 
danger of invasion any longer existed ? 
How, then, did the reasoning of the noble 
earl apply? The cause for calling out 
the militia had, in many of these instances, 
altogether ceased, but yet parliament had 
by its votes sanctioned their being embo- 
died, thus shewing their sense of its neces 
sity, under the circumstances of each 
case. Thus in the last war, subsequently 
to the peace of Paris, the House of Com- 
mons had voted the pay and clothing of 
the militia till Christmas last, and the vote 
had been introduced into the Appropria- 
tion Act, thus proving the construction 
which parliament gave to the militia laws, 
as to the militia remaining embodied 
when circumstances required it, although 
the causes of their being originally called 
out had altogether ceased. It was only, 
indeed, in consequence of the militia re- 
maining embodied at that period, and 
being thus applicable to the domestic 
military service, that the army at Bour- 
deaux could be allowed to embark to sup- 
port the cause of the country in another 
hemisphere. Against this measure no 
one had attempted to raise his voice, and 
he was confident that any one who had 
done so would have been overwhelmed 
with public indignation. Thus, therefore, 
parliament had recognised, in repeated 
instances, the expediency of keeping the 
militia embodied, after all the causes for 
calling them out had wholly ceased; and 
it evidently had never been the intention 
of the legislature to prescribe a period 
when the disembodying should take place. 
In the Local Militia Acts, it was expressly 
stated at what period that force, when 
embodied, should be disembodied; but 
although the regular militia establishment 
had been repeatedly before parliament, 
no provision whatever had been made as 
to the period of its being disembodied 
when once called out. He was, there- 
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fore, justified in concluding, that parlia- 
ment had not thought it fit to legislate 
upon this point, leaving it to the discretion 
of the government to keep the militia em- 
bodied so long as circumstances rendered 
it necessary ; parliament itself having the 
control overthe conduct of the government, 
by holding the purse of the nation, and 
by the annual Mutiny Bill. He admitted 
that it was burthensome to that part of the 
militia kept embodied, and he should be 
doing great injustice to that force if he 
did not acknowledge, in the highest terms, 
their zeal and lovalty ; but it would have 
been little flattering to them to have been 
dismissed when the country so essentially 
required their services for domestic mili- 
tary purposes, in order to enable the 
regular troops to support the cause of the 
country against its enemies. He was, 
therefore, perfectly satistied as to the 
legality of keeping the militia embodied, 
and fully convinced of its expediency, 
under the circumstances which had existed. 
If, however, the House thought with the 
noble earl, that such practice was con- 
trary to law, they would, of course, decide 
in favour of the motion, whatever might 
be the consequences. If, on the contrary, 
they thought that it was perfectly legal, 
and that expediency required, under the 
circumstances stated, its adoption, they 
would with him give the motion a decided 
negative. 

Lord Grenville said, he had no hesitation 
to accept the alternative offered by the 
noble viscount, and to state that he felt it 
his duty to give the motion of his noble 
friend his decided support, convinced as 
he was that keeping the militia embodied, 
as stated by his noble friend, was wholly 
contrary to law. They had been told by 
the noble viscount of the opinion of the 
crown lawyers; but was it to be endured 
that the law which was to bind the subjects 
of the country was to be taken from the 
apse dixit of a crown lawyer, and this too 
upon a partial statement of the case re- 
ferred to him? It was formerly the prac- 
tice of the crown to take extra-judicial 
opinions of judges as to what was to be 
considered as the construction of law; and 
thus it was that it was promulgated to the 
country in the case of ship-money, that 
the crown might levy money upon the 
subject without the consent of parliament. 
Now we were to be told, not from the 
extra-judicial opinion of judges, but from 
the extra-judicial opinions of the crown 
Jawyers, that the militia might be kept 


embodied in time of peace, or so long as 
the welfare of the government and of his 
Majesty’s dominions rendered it necessary. 
Was there ever such a dreadful doctrine 
held out to the public, as thatthe military 
services of a numerous class of the people 
might be continued without limit, at the 
discretion of the crown? But how was 
the case stated on which this opinion was 
given? The crown lawyers were asked if 
| there was any provision in the Acts im- 
perative upon the King to disembody the 
militias He had never heard in the whole 
course of his parliamentary life of any act 
of parliament being imperative upon the 
King. The constitution required that they 
should be imperative upon the King’s ofii- 
cers, and with them the responsibility 
rested. ‘The way of putting the question 
ought to have been, what was the power 
vested in the crown? and this, he con- 
tended, was limited by the preambles to 
the Militia Acts, which defined the circum- 
stances under which the militia should be 
called out. Beyond that it could not be 
extended by any construction of law, nor 
could the opinions of the crown lawyers 
render that law which was not so. He 
decidedly reprobated the practice of re- 
ferring to the crown lawyers as to what 
was to be considered law, which could 
alone be decided upon in the courts after 
argument, and upon solemn adjudication, 
They all remembered (and here he did not 
mean to cast the slightest reflection upon 
an individual now no more), that the noble 
viscount, when formerly in administration, 
held an opinion, that those who had volun- 
teered their services for the defence of the 
country could not withdraw themselves 
from that service during the war, and this 
was supported by the opinion of the crown 
lawyers, and yet when that opinion came 
to be decided upon ina court of law, it 
would not bear a moment’s argument, and 
was immediately overturned. Such, he 
had no doubt, would be the fate of the 
Opinion now given by the crown lawyers 
on the militia laws, if it were to come for 
adjudication in a court of justice. It was 
| true thatthe practice regarding the militia 
| extended their services during a war, and 
| no one who had at all observed the un- 
' certainty of military events—no one wlio 
| had witnessed, in the course of a very 
short time, invasion removed from the 

gates of Moscow to the gates of Paris, 

could attempt for a moment to decide 

when, during war, the danger of invasion 
| had ceased, But when all danger of invas 
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sion, actual and prospective, had decidedly 
ceased by the conclusion of peace, was it 
to be endured that they should be told that 
the militia ought to be kept embodied for 
domestic military service? The argu- 
ment of the noble viscount had no limit. 
According to that the militia might be 
kept embodied indefinitely during peace, 
at the discretion of the crown. What, 
then, were they called upon to do? to 
decide between a government according 
to law, and a government according to the 
discretion of the crown. The cases cited 
by the noble viscount did not apply, (in 
that of 1792 the militia were called out in 
consequence of the actual danger of in- 
surrection), because they referred all of 
them to a state of war; but here it was 
deliberately contended, that the militia 
might be kept embodied during peace at 
the discretion of the crown: Against this 
monstrous (luctrine he most solemnly pro- 
tested, convinced as he was that no such 
intention was ever in the contemplation 
of parliament. He did not mean to doubt 
that ministers would use the power they 
had thus assumed with moderation, and 
he trusted they would doso; but he must 
nevertheless call in question the exercise 
of such a power, the existence of which 
he altogether denied, and must therefore 
support the motion of his noble friend, 
who had only been prevented from bring- 
ing forward his motion sooner by the ad- 
journment of parlizment, which ministers 
themselves had proposed. 

The Lord Chancellor did not wish to lay 
any stress upon the opinions of the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-general ; but when he 
saw that parliament, after repeated revi- 
sions of the Militia Acts, and anxiously 
defining the circumstances under which 
the militia should be called out, had 
avoided all mention of any period at 
which they should be disembodied, he 
was surely entitled (looking at what was 
enacted and was not enacted) judicially to 
argue, that it was not the intention of 
parliament to prescribe any specific period 
at which the militia should be disem- 
bodied, but leaving it to the discretion 
and responsibility of ministers, it reserved 
to itself the power of controlling those 
Acts according to the circumstances of 
each case. The noble and learned lord 
then referred to the case of the Insurrec- 
tion Actin 1792. It wasa dispute at that 
time whether there ever was any insur- 
rection ; but there could be no debate that 
at the time when the Insurrection Act was 
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passed there was no rebellion or invasion, 
or imminent danger of rebellion or inva- 
sion. The government had heard of prac 
tices which some day or other might ripen 
into rebellion: but there never was an 
actual rebellion. It might upon the same 
principle have been contended, that the 
militia were entitled then to go home, as 
there was no insurrection or danger of 
insurrection, and when they were even 
doubting whether there had ever been 
any insurrection. He did not wish to be 
understood as advancing that government 
were warranted in holding the militia em- 
bodied, under circumstances when parlia- 
ment should think there was no longer 
any occasion for their remaining so em- 
bodied ; all he wished to contend for was, 
that there was nothing in the act of parlia- 
ment which went farther than this; it 
pointed out the circumstances under which 
his Majesty might call out the militia, 
and directed the attention of parliament 
to the militia being so embodied; and on 
the militia being called out, and the atten- 
tion of parliament called to their being 
embodied, the Act wisely left tothe crown 
a discretionary power to act with respect 
to that force, under the control of parlia- 
ment, in keeping it embodied or in disem- 
bodying it, as was most for the interest of 
the public. He used discretion in the 
sense in which it was used by crown 
lawyers, not caprice or fancy, but a sound 
and judicious discretion in the exercise of 
those powers which were vested in the 
crown for the general interest and expe- 
diency. On these grounds he opposed 
the address, which stated as contrary to 
law what parliament had for half a cen- 
tury sanctioned as constitutional. 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, that 
no man could ever persuade him to assent 
to the proposition, that it was in the power 
of parliament to dispense with the Bill of 
Rights, which secured to us that there 
should be no standing army in time ot 
peace in this country. According to the 
noble and Jearned lord on the woolsack, 
when the militia were called out under 
the superintendence of parliament, unless 
parliament thought proper to interfere, 
the militia might remain embodied at the 
pleasure of the crown, though the circum- 
stances under which they were called to- 
gether had ceased to exist. This was not 
living’ under the authority of the statute 
law of the land, but of whatever ministers 
might persuade parliament to agree to. 
But however high the authority for this 
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doctrine, he would contend, that accord- 
ing to the statute, by which alone govern- 
ment were authorized to call out and em- 
body the militia, when the circumstances 
ceased on which the calling out of that 
force was made to depend, that then they 
ought, without delay, to be disembodied. 
The period of 1778, alluded to by a noble 
Viscount was not in point; for then we 
were on the eve of a war with France. 
Lord Etlenborough said, it became him, 
when he heard the vague statement, that 
so large a body of men as 20,000 were 
without authority detained from their fa- 
milies, with swords in their hands to 
avenge their country’s wrongs, to give 


his denial to such a dangerous doctrine, | 
and to recommend a clear and distinct | 
By law the | 


rejection of the Address. 
King was empowered to draw out in cer- 


tain cases the militia; and if the law was | 


silent as to the period when the militia 
should again return to their homes, it was 


because the power of determining this was | 
one which the crown could exercise with | 


most regard to the interests of the country, 
and most regard to the persons kept in a 
state of privation by remaining so embo- 
died. When by law the king was em- 
powered in certain cases to call out the 
militia, and no time was limited for the 
continuance of that force, how could he 
be limited but by a sound prudence in 
the exercise of his prerogative? The 
noble and learned lord then went into an 
account of the Insurrection Act of 1792. 
The insurrection was, he said, ridicujous. 
On the 13th of November, some boys as- 
sembled at Dundee, rung the bells, set up 
the tree of liberty, and burnt about a hun- 
dred casks. Before the departure of the 
post which conveyed the intelligence of 
this afluir to government, all the insur- 
gents were sleeping quietly in their beds, 
and the insurrection disappeared, never to 
rise again. On the 16th government 
were informed that the insurrection had 
ceased, On the Ist of December govern- 
ment issued a proclamation, in which they 
did not state the existence of insurrection, 
but that a spirit of tumult and sedition 
had lately shewn itself in acts of riot and 
insurrection. Before. they called out a 
man, government well knew that no insur- 
rection existed. It would be said, perhaps, 
that there was then an apprehension of in- 
vasion; but he would traverse that fact. 


Was there, he would ask, any danger of 


invasion, till after the king of France was 
wurdered, and even till some months after 
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that event? The disturbances at Dundee 
were a mere pretence; and there was no 
apprehension of invasion till after the war 
with France. And, indeed, France was 
not in a situation either to invade us, or 
threaten us with invasion, till many 
months after the war was commenced, 
yet the then ministry did right, in his opi- 
nion, to call out the militia, and keep that 
force embodied. Having once stated the 
condition by which that force might be 
called out, as long as the exigencies of the 
state might render the possession of that 
arm of strength necessary to them, so 





long the ministers of the crown were 
justified in continuing it. Were ministers, 
ull the American war was Closed by rati- 
fication, justified in disembodying the 
| militia? He should be sorry if any thing 
| uttered in the heat of debate, by some of 
| their lordships, were attended with the 
| effect of impressing on the minds of men, 
| 
| 
| 
i 


with swords in their hands, that there was 
no longer any obligation on them to con- 
tinue their services ; and that all punish- 
ment attempted to be inflicted on them 
was an aggression which they were at 
| liberty to resist. 

Lord Grenville rose in explanation. In 
_the first place it never was his intention 
'to create an unlawful or unjustifiable dis- 
content in any part of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and least of all in any part of the 
| armed force of the country. He would put 
it to his noble and learned friend, with his 
feeling, bis love of law, and of the liberty 
of the English subject, supposing him to 
| entertain the same belief with himself on 
| this subject, if, after every public and pri- 
| vate endeavour to remove this grievance 
, without success, he would not have adopt- 
'ed the course which had been that night 
| followed ? He would ask him what was 
ithe duty which they were called on to 
_ perform, entertaining as they did the opi- 
‘nion that the continuing the militia em- 
_ bodied was illegal; and whether any con- 
| sideration on earth ought to induce them 
| to sit silent, when they saw the laws ot 
ithe country grossly violated? Let the 
‘noble and learned lord believe that this 
| Act was directly contrary to law; that an 
(armed force was continued in direct vi0- 
' Jation of the laws of the country, and that 
‘all other modes of acting had failed to 
| effect the discontinuance of that force, 
, would he think that he discharged his 

duty to his country, if he refrained from 
declaring this opinion in his place in pat- 
liament? When he saw the laws wrested, 
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as they were in this case, from their proper 
signification, it was his duty to declare 
such conviction, If those persons who 
were retained, contrary, as he contended, 
to law, were to be influenced by opinions 
delivered in that House, they would pro- 
bably think that more weight was due to 
the opinions of the noble lord on the wool- 
sack, and his noble and learned friend over 
against him, than to any thing which he 
could advance. The noble and learned 
Jords could not feel more strongly than he 
did the necessity of subordination on’ the 
part of the militia to the government, and 
deference to the opinions held by high 
authorities in the law, which was the only 
safe course for them to pursue. Both his 
noble and learned friends, instead of meet- 
ing the question on the grounds which he 
expected—instead of telling their lord- 
ships when the prerogative for which they 
were contending was created—had put 
themselves on a level with the rest of their 
lordships, justifying themselves not by 
authority but by example. When his 
noble and learned friend over against him 
spoke as a law authority, he was entitled 
to the highest respect; but when he 
wished to instruct him that there was no 
danger of invasion at the period of the 
Insurrection Act, he had selected the only 
ground where he had an advantage over 
him. ‘The noble and learned lord could 
not know what he (lord G.) then knew. 
He had been mistaken in both instances. 
He had said that the murder of the king 
of France did not take place till two or 
three months after the calling out the mi- 
litia; and that till after that event there 
was no danger of invasion. On the 10th 
of August 1792, the French king was 
conducted to the prison which he quitted 
for his grave. 
the existence of the King depended the 
question of peace or war with France; 
and those ministers who saw the proceed- 
ings of the beginning of August, must 
have been careless indeed of the country 
intrusted to their administration, if they 
had neglected to provide for the events 
which took place. But the war might be 
said to have commenced earlier, for a de- 
Cree was published promising assistance 
to the disaffected in every part of Europe ; 
and thus the alarm which existed in this 
country could not be disconnected with 
the danger of invasion. If his noble and 


learned friend meant that there could be 
no danger of an invasion taking place the 
next week, or month, or even the next 
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six months after the period in question’ 
then he would observe, that the calling 
out the militia could not be executed 
within less time than two or three months, 
and when this did take place, it brought 
together a body of men perfectly undis- 
ciplined. With regard to the year 1778, 
the case did not apply. If the enemy’s 
fleet had not been defeated in the Channel, 
the consequence would have been the in- 
vasion of this country ; and the combined 
fleets of France and Spain made their aps 
pearance the year following the defeat, 
for the avowed purpose ef covering an 
invasion. Had an invasion then taken 
place, it would have been doubtful whe- 
ther the militia might have been sufiicient 
to prevent very material detriment to the 
resources of this country. Probably the 
case of the Insurrection Act was brought 
forward as an argumentum ad hominem. He 
wished merely to observe, that there was 
no part of his life that he looked back to 
with more satisfaction than the share 
which he had in the government of this 
country at the close of 1792, and the be- 
ginning of 1793. The noble and learned 
lord had truly stated, that ministers were 
then anxious to strain every nerve to ob- 
tain the two points of calling together 
parliament, and calling out the militia. 
They wished the authority of parliament 
to frown down the opinions which were 
then becoming but too prevalent, and a 
military force to repress the disafiected at 
home, who could be dangerous only be- 
cause of the countenance given them 
from abroad. But, was it possible to 
draw the smallest inference from this to a 
case where no danger was stated to exist ? 
No man could say that America threatened 
this country with invasion. We were 
at peace with France and with Holland : 
not only at peace, but in intimate al- 
liance. Whether the government of 
1792 were or were not imaginary alarmists, 
no man could say that there was any 
danger now; the difference between the 
two periods was no less than between war 
and peace. He remained convinced that 
to keep this force on foot in peace, and in 
circumstances which did not threaten a 
rupture of that peace, was a direct viola- 
tion of the constitution. If the unsettled 
state of Europe was alleged as a reason 
for requiring the militia, then a commu- 
nicatioa to that effect ought to be made to 
parliament. The conviction on his mind 
was, that this force was not kept up for 
the purposes which had been stated, but 
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to enable government to keep an army 
abroad, in order to obtain something of 
an influence on the negociations which 
were going on in a distant part of Europe. 
When this subject came to be argued, he 
was ready to show that such an army 
could not be useful, but must, on the con- 
trary, be prejudicial. The prerogative 
came first to be accurately studied in the 
time of Charles the Ist, and was the cause 
of the civil war. After the Restoration, 
general words only were used 5 but from 
that period there was no trace of an effec- 
tive exercise of the prerogative over the 
militia. The time at length came when 
the crown was again entrusted with that 
constitutional force; not in the exercise 
of its prerogative, but in consequence of 
an act passed by parliament, from which 
the whole authority of the crown was de- 
rived. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that after 
the opinions delivered by his two noble 
and learned friends, it would be presump- 
tuous in him to take up the question at 
any length. It was agreed on all hands 
that parliament had defined the circum- 
stances under which the militia might be 
embodied, but not those when they ought 
to be disembodied. Now, he contended, 
that this prind facie was in favour of a dis- 
cretionary power in the crown. The 
local militia was a force of a very dif- 
ferent description from the regular militia ; 
and it would be attended with the greatest 
inconvenience that it should remain em- 
bodied any longer than necessary. What 
had the law stated on the subject? It 
stated the cases when it might be em- 
bodied, and then the power to keep and 
continue it after the causes for embody- 
ing it had ceased, for a period not exceed- 
ing six weeks. Here, instead of leaving 
a discretion to the crown, a precise time 
was specified. Ministers had a full right 
to the use of this law in explanation of the 
others. With that law before them, spe- 
cifying when the local militia should be 
embodied, and when disembodied, and 
with the other Act specifying when the 
militia should be embodied, it was evident 
that the disembodying was merely a ques- 
tion of discretion on the part of the 
crown, for which ministers were respon- 
sible. We were still at war with America, 
and though peace was concluded with 
France, out of the treaty with that coun- 
try certain arrangements were to take 
place, by which a British force was to be 
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the utmost desire of disembodying the 
militia, government had proceeded as far 
as circumstances would admit. Some had 
been disbanded since the matter was last 
debated in parliament; some were dis- 
banding at present, and all would be dis- 
banded as soon as the circumstances of the 
country would allow such a measure to 
be safely carried into effect. All he main- 
tained was, that government had a latitude 
of discretion when such force ought pro- 
perly to be disembodied. 

Their lordships then divided: Contents, 
12; Non-Contents, 27; Majority against 
the Address, 15. 
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County Gaots Cuaptatns’ Bitt.] Mr, 
Hurst rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for enlarging 
the powers of an Act of his present Ma- 
jesty for providing clergymen to officiate 
in gaols within England and Wales. ‘The 
hon, member observed, that according to 
the original Act, the magistrates at quarter 
sessions were authorized to allow to such 
officiating clergymen 50l. per annum. 
But when it was considered that this Act 
was passed 43 years ago, and that those 
pious and very worthy gentlemen had al- 
most daily duties to perform (the impor- 
tance and labour of which he had an op- 
portunity of appreciating, from his occa- 
sional attendance as a visiting magistrate 
of the county gaol of Sussex), while for 
several years back they were compelled to 
pay 5l. a year to the property tax, he 
could not entertain a doubt that the al- 
lowance alluded to would be deemed 
quite inadequate. Therefore, he could 
not anticipate any objection to a measure, 
which merely had in view to invest ma- 
gistrates at quarter sessions with the power 
of granting a more liberal salary to these 
meritorious clergymen. 

Mr. Giddy believed the Act which the 
hon. gentleman proposed to amend, did 
not extend to the clergymen officiating in 
the houses of correction. He could wish 
them to be included in the Bill now pro- 
posed to be brought in. 

Mr. Hurst observed, that his motion 
referring to the extension of a particular 
act, in which houses of correction were 
not mentioned, he did not feel the pro- 
priety of complying with the hon. mem- 
ber’s wish, lest such compliance should 
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which, he flattered himself, would meet 
general approbation. He should, how- 
ever, be very willing to lend his assistance 
to the object of the hon. member, upon 
any other occasion, or in any other form. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill, 
which was presented, and read a first 
time. 


Gaot Fees Anouition Bitt.] Mr. 
Bennet presented a Bill for the abolition 
of gaol and other fees connected with 
the gaols in Great Britain, 

Sir William Curtis requested to be in- 


formed by the hon. gentleman, wiether | 


the operation of the Bill was to be ex- 
tended to the King’s-bench, Fieet-prison, 
and Newgate; as he would oppose it, un- 
Jess those three principal gaols of the 
kingdom were comprised within it. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that when the 
Bill was committed, any alterations es- 
teemed necessary might then be proposed 
by any member. 

The Bil was then read the first time. 


New Genenat Post Orrice.] The 
sheriffs of London presented at the bar, a 
Petition from the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of the City of Lon- 
don, incommon council assembled ; setting 
forth, 

« That a principal avenue of communi- 
Cation between the city of London and 
the great north road by Saint Martin-le- 
Grand is much too narrow for the increased 
trade and population of the metropolis, 
and very incommodious and dangerous to 
passengers ; and that the petitioners con- 
ceive that the widening and improving 
the said avenue, and making proper com- 


munications therewith, and also widening | 


Foster-lane and St. Ann’s-lane contiguous 
thereto, would be a very great advantage 
and accommodation to the public in ge- 
neral, and atlord additional security to 
the lives and property of his Majesty’s 
subjects ; and that the Post-oflice at Lon- 
don is very confined and inconvenient for 


the transaction of the extensive business 


of that branch of the revenue, and the site 
between St. Martin-le-Grand and Foster- 
lane aforesaid is a very desirable situation 
for the Post-office, where commodious 
buildings might be erected for the inland 
foreign and two-penny post departments, 
and the whole businesg of that great and 
Important national concern conducted 
with facility and convenience to the pub- 
lic; and that the consent of the Jords 
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commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 
to the said improvement, and providing a 
situation for a General Post-oftice as be- 
fore-mentioned, could not be ebtained till 
long since the time fixed by the House 
for receiving petitions for private bills 
had elapsed ; and praying that leave may 
be given to present a petition for a bill 
for widening and improving the said ave- 
nues or passages, for providing sufficient 
ground for the erection of a General Post- 
office, and making suitable and convenient 
accesses to and from the same, and proper 
communications therewith, and for de- 
fraying the expenses thereof, in such 
manner, and under such regulations and 
restrictions, as to the House shall seem 
meet.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in rising 
to express the consent of the crown to 
the acceptance of this Petition, took occa- 
sion to contradict some rumours, which he 
understood had gone abroad, that govern- 
ment had held out a threat to the corpo- 
ration of London upon the subject. The 
fact was, that government felt the erection 
of a new Post-office in¢dispensably neces 
sary to the accommodation of the public, 
and had expressed that opinion, but no 
threat whatever was used to any body of 
men. Several places had been pointed 
out as eligible sites for the proposed 
building, but the place pointed out by the 
petitioners was, after full consideration, 
deemed the most eligible, and therefore 
approved of by government. Besides, 
trom the estimate he had seen on the sub- 
ject, he was happy to say, that a com- 
pliance with the wish of the petitioners 
would be attended with less expense than 
any other plan he had heard of. That, in 
a word, the project alluded to by the pe- 
titioners would be productive of more ac- 
commodation, and less expensive, than 
could be looked for from any proposed 
extension of the present Post-oflice. 

Mr. Baring said, there were two consi- 
derations which ought to be borne in 
mind, first, as to the propriety of incur- 
ring the expense attendant on building a 
new Post-office ; and secondly, that of 
interfering so largely with private pro- 
perty, as to take down the dwellings and 
buildings of from two to three hundred 
persons. In the present instance, the 
House had to decide, whether the city of 
London had a claim to more favour than 
any other petitioner who might wish to 
present a private petition, after the time 
for receiving such petitions was past. He 
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took upon himself to say, that part of the 
Petition, as to the inability of the peti- 
tioners to get their Petition prepared in 
time, was false. The fact was, the city 
had not been disposed to agree with the 
government before. The subject had been 
given up last year by the city. In con- 
sideration of the immense expense at- 
tending the projected change, it had been 
resolved by the corporation, and carried 
by a majority of 49, that they would have 
nothing to do with it. A threat had since 
been held out by government, that if they 
would not consent to let the Post-oftice be 
built on the spot pointed out—on the most 
valuable plot of ground in the city, and 
pull down two or three hundred houses to 
make way for it, they would remove it to 
the west end of the town. It was, there- 
fore, only now, after the agents of the 
Post-office had been intriguing with some 
of the members of the corporation, and 
got their consent to the proposed altera- 
tion, that this Petition could be presented. 
So much for the claim set up to unusual 
indulgence. As to the Petition they 
wished to present, the right hon. gentle- 
man knew the merchants were opposed to 
the measure, which would be likely to 
cost the city, if they paid a third of the 
expense, near 300,000/. when 40 or 
50,0001, expended on the present Post- 
office, would make it fit for every pur- 
pose. The secret ¢ause of its being re- 
solved to remove the Post-office altogether 
was understood to be this—some of the 
inferior officers of the Post-oflice, and par- 
ticularly the Surveyor, had an interest in 
part of the property on the proposed site 
of the new building. In consequence of 
this, whenever the removal of the present 
establishment was mentioned, St. Martin’s- 
Je-Grand had been sure to be named, as 
if no other place could be found fit for 
such a purpose. This plan, which if car- 
ricd into effect, would, he thought, be 
attended with an expense of $00,0001. 
and which would subject the city of Lon- 
don to a tax upon coals, he reyarded as 





the job of some of the inferior officers of 


the Post-office. He was of opinion there 
was nothing in the Petition before them 
which ought to excuse the city from com- 
plying with the ordinary forms of the 
House. 

Sir William Curtis thought the hon. gen- 
tleman ‘had stated rather more than he 
could justify. The allegations contained 
in the Petition, he maintained, were facts. 
Before the Petition was prepared, the con- 
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sent of the lords commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury was wanted to the 
great improvement of the North Road, 
which was contemplated. Whether the 
expense of the new Post-oftice would be 
500,000/. or 800,000/. was very immate- 
rial to him. (A laugh.) He meant, to the 
subject. The present situation of the Post- 
office, was that which was most convenient 
for him ; but when a committee appointed 
to enquire into-the subject, went to exa- 
mine the Post-oflice, he understood they 
had declared, und voce, that in its present 
situation there was not room for carrying 
on the business, and declared there was a 
necessity for its being removed. ‘The 
question now before them was, whether 
or not an important improvement in the 
great North Road, and the Post-oflice, 
should or should not take place. 

Mr. Grenfell denied that the merchants 
of London unanimously disapproved of 
the proposed removal of the Post-oflice, 
as those residing westward must rather 
think that removal desirable; but there 
were other classes of persons whose ac- 
commodation was to be consulted, as well 
as that of the merchants of London, and 
the new plan would materially accommo- 
date all the inhabitants of the west end of 
the town, who would receive their letters 
half an hour sooner in the morning, and 
be enabled to send off letters half an hour 
later in the evening. On these considera- 
tions he approved of the project referred 
to by the petitioners. 

Mr. Gordon thought the question for 
the House to consider was whether the 
accommodation spoke of was worth the 
§00,0001, which it would cost. He, for 
his part, was satisfied with the fime at 
which ke received his letters, and should 
not like to pay his quota of the $00,0U0/. 

Mr. Ponsonby inquired if any plan or 
estimate had yet been laid before the 
House? The first consideration was the 
expense, for the state of the finances of 
the country was not such as to justify 
them in wantonly incurring the expense, 
which it was supposed would attend the 
projected improvement. It was not for 
the accommodation of this or that party 
that the public ought to be taxed. Many 
members of that House, he believed, got 
their letters soon enough by paying a very 
moderate annual sum. He, for one, by 
paying a guinea a year, received his by 
what was called the early delivery. To 
attain an ohject so easily secured, were 
the public to be taxed for a new Post 
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office? He wished much to know what! worth 280,0U00/. was in reality worth 
would be the expense of the projected , 146,000/. more. From this very moderate 
change. calculation it would be seen, that exclusive 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer took oc- | of the sum which would be demanded for 
casion to notice that this discussion was | good-will, 420,000. must be expended in 
somewhat premature, as the Petition be- | clearing a site to build upon, before a 
fore them was but a preliminary Petition. | single stone or brick was purchased to 
With respect to the expense, he had cal- | begin the building. The private property 
culated that the plan for building a new | necessary to be purchased in Abchurch- 
Post-office on the site which had been {| lane to make the alteration there, which 
mentioned, was the most economical that } he had suggested, appeared from the re- 
had been suggested, as it would be at- | turns made to the property tax to be worth 
tended with less expense than re-building | 70,000/. Judging by this fallacious scale 
the present Post-office, where it now stood, | of its real value, he would, as in the former 
or in any other place ; and unless one or | instance, assume it to be worth half as 
the other of these things were done, the | much more. To the 70,000/. he would 
business of the establishment could not | add 35,000/. It would therefore appear, 
be carried on ina proper manner. that to clear the necessary site inthe one 
Mr. H. Sumner, from a calculation of | place would cost 420,000/.; in the other 
the number of feet included in the pro-| (which was the more convenient), but 
posed site for the new Post-office, be- | 105,000/. Every useful purpose would 
tween St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Foster- | thus be answered, and he contended orna- 
lane, and those of the site of the pre- | mental expenses ought not to be thought 
sent Post-office, and which might be added | of. He then took a view of the nature of 
to it by building up to Abchurch-lane, | the prayer of the Petition now before 
asserted, that greater accommodation them. The city of London, he observed, 
could be obtained by the latter place than | did not now make an application that the 
was offered by the former. The value of | rules of the House should be departed from, 
the private property to be purchased in the | for the first time. He reminded the House 
vicinity of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, judging | that it was under similar circumstances 
by the property tax paid on it, amounted | the Bill of last year had been introduced 3 
to 280,000/. and one material item had not | declared the city of London had no excuse 
been taken into consideration ; he meant; for not having presented their Petition 
what was called good-will. ‘This was an | before; and, finally, expressed a determi- 
ideal thing—one which every one flattered | nation to divide the House in opposition to 
himself, by supposing its value to be greater | a departure from the standing order, in 
than it was in reality, and the purchase of | their favour. 
which would perhaps cost more than the| Sir James Shaw defended the conduct of 
property itself. On this subject it was} the city. They wished a great national 
difficult to persuade a man to come to | improvement to be made, of which they 
reasonable compromise. He would be | were willing to bear one-third of the ex- 
disposed to goto a jury, and what was} pense. ‘That was all the benefit they 
usually the consequence, might be easily | sought; they had nothing to do with the 
surmised when it was taken into conside- | building of the Post-office, and the third 
ration, that the jury who were to decide | of the expense which they proposed to 
the question, were persons precisely in| take upon themselves, they expected 
the same situation themselves, and who | would be 100,000/. which it was intended 
would therefore say, in a case where|to defray out of a tax laid upon coals 
private property was thus disturbed, its | brought to the port of London. He ought 
owner was entitled to what he believed it | to observe the city of London paid out of 
to be worth. He had said the value of | their own funds an annual tax of 11,5001. 
the buildings was 280,000/. (as appeared | to the Orphans’ fund. He, for bis own 
from what was paid on them to the pro- | part, could have wished a site for the 
perty tax) which were to be purchased at | new Post-office had been found nearer the 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. This could not be | Royal Exchange; but, under all the cir- 
supposed to be its full value, it was pro- | cumstances, he felt it his duty to support 
bably not more than half. He, however, ; the Petition. 
Would only add half as much more to it— Mr. Sumner thought it right to apprize 
he would assume the property, which, | the House of the origin of this Orphans’ 
from the returns of the property tax, was fund. It was when the city of London 
\ 
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was indebted to the Orphan establishment 
in the sum of 750,000/. and declared itself 
utterly unable to pay, that they applied to 
parliament in the reign of king William, 
and in order to pay the interest (the re- 
payment of the principal being quite out 
of the question), it was settled that they 
should give 11,5001. out of their yearly 
funds, and that the tax upon coals should 
be applied for the remainder. He be- 
lieved that the House would be absolutely 
ashamed of the application of this Orphans’ 
fund, if their attention was called seriously 
to the subject. 

Sir James Shaw contended that there had 
been no abuse in the application of the 
fund by the city of London. He appealed 
to the report of the committee of which 
that gentleman himself was chairman. 

Mr. Sumner explained. He had not 
said that the city of London had been 
guilty of abuse in the application of this 
money ; but he had said that parliament 
would be ashamed of the application of 
it, if their attention was called to it. 
believed that no funds had been misap- 
plied by the city from the time that par- 
liament directed the application. 


Mr. Bankes wished it to be understood, | 
| could now give the hon. gentleman the 


that in voting for the motion he should not 


hold himself pledged to support the mea- | 
sure in contemplation, respecting a new | 
| legation was attached to the embassy to 


Post-office, for while he wished for every 
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ing such additions to the present Post-office 
as would render it fit for the public 
business. 

Mr. Baring said, he hoped whenever 
those estimates were produced, that they 
would be made out by the surveyor- 
general, and not the local surveyor of the 
Post-office. A very general opinion pre- 
vailed that that individual was at the 
bottom of the whole job; and it was 
certain that a near relative of his had a 
great interest in the property that was 
likely to be affected by the projected im- 
provements. No survey therefore made 
by that officer would be satisfactory to 
him. 


Emsassy To Portucat.] Mr. Whitbread, 
as he understood a secretary of legation 
was going out to Portugal, wished to 
know if the person formerly sent to Lisbon 
was to be recalled, or if it was part of 
the origina! bargain, that the person in 
question should be sent out in that ca- 

acity ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
when a question was first put to bim on 
this subject, he was not prepared to an- 
swer it, He had made inquiries, and 


No new appoint- 
A secretary of 


information he desired. 
ment had taken place. 


Portugal, as to every other embassy ;_ that 





necessary accommodation on this subject, 
he must be anxious to have that accommo- | 
dation furnished as cheaply as possible ; 


situation was at present filled by Mr. 
Casamajor. If that gentleman returned 





and his impression was, that the accommo- 
dation required, might be had at less ex- 
pense by enlarging the present Post -office. 

The House divided: For the motion, 
71; Against it, 24;—Majority, +7. 


referred to a committee. 
Mr. Bankes inquired whether the plans 


and estimates for removing and rebuilding | 
| indeed, that the inquiry was to be brought 


the Post-office were made out. If they 
were, he thought they ought to be laid 
before the committee, so that they might 


be enabled to make their report as fully, | 
| the adoption of the committee, upon a 


and with as little delay as possible. He 
should therefore make a motion to that 
effect, if there was no objection to it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he apprehended it would require 
some time before they could be produced. 
Mr. Ponsonby wished, not only that the 
plans and estimates for removing the Post- 
office should be had, but also an estimate 
of the practicability and expense of mak- 


The ! 
Petition was then presented, and upon the | 
motion of sir W. Curtis was ordered to be | 








to England he would be replaced; but 
he did not know that that was in con- 
templation. 


Corn Laws—AVERAGE Price OF Brean. ] 
Mr. Baring rose to move for a return of 
the price of bread during a certain num- 
ber of years, which he considered as a 
necessary document in the inquiry they 
were about to institute. He regretted, 


on so soon as Friday, on which day, as he 
understood, a right hon. gentleman in- 
tended propose a series of resolutions for 


subject the most important to the vital in- 
terests of the country. He was certainly 
of opinion that more time ought to be al- 
lowed for individuals to make up their 
minds. He had heard, indeed, of a sort 
of legislative committee that had met at 
lord Liverpool’s house, to determine upon 
the measure that was afterwards to be 
proposed. He did not mean to censure 
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that meeting, but it seemed to him to be 
a very unusual proceeding. Upon a ques- 
tion, however, of so great importance, 
and with petitions from every city and 
borough in the kingdom respecting it, he 
certainly thought that House ought to 
know what it was government intended to 
propose, (for a measure of government he 
now understood it to be,) before they 
were called upon to vote. If it was merely 
intended to propose certain resolutions to 
the committee, and then ask leave to sit 
again, he should feel less objection to the 
measure. The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had postponed his mo- 
tion upon finance, to make room for the 
corn question, because of its urgency ; 
but he (Mr. B.) could not see that urgency 
at the present moment, as the ports were 
already shut against further importation 
till the month of May, by the operation 
of the Act now in force. On the other 
hand, the finance measures of the right 
hon. gentleman, which had been post- 
poned, were of real urgency, because 


vague declarations upon the subject had | 
been scattered among the people, and, 
were producing the most injurious effects. | 
It was not known wheiher it was intended 
to touch the sinking fund, to triple the | 


assessed taxes, or by what other means to 
meet the difficulties of the country. Such 
a state of doubt and uncertainty was most 
prejudicial to the public credit, and to 


money transactions throughout the king- | 
The funds had been depreciated | 


dom. 
ever since the intimation given by the 
right hon. gentleman, and speculations in 
them had been carried on to a great ex- 
tent. He did not mean to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
any improper disclosures of his intended 
plan; but those employed under him 
might, perhaps, notwithstanding all his 
caution, obtain some knowledge of it. He 
regretted, therefore, that any delay had 
taken place, on account of the influence 
which had been produced upon the public 
mind ; and as he was far from consider- 
ing the corn question to be one of such 
urgency as had been represented, he 
should oppose it in every stage, at least 
until he knew what were the measures in- 
tended to be brought forward. He trusted 
that the same year in which the great 
proprietors of the country were relieved 
from the heavy burthen of the property 
tax, would not witness their success in in- 

ucing parliament to transfer the burthen 
‘to shoulders so much less able to bear it. 


{ VOL. XXIX. ) 
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The hon. gentleman concluded with mov- 
ing, ‘* That there be laid before this House, 
a Return of the price of the quartern loaf 
of wheaten bread as regulated by the 
assize in the city of London, stating the 
average price of each year, from the year 
1697 to 1814, both inciusive.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not intend to oppose the object of the 
motion. As to the objection which had 
been made to the postponement of his 
financial measures, he thought the House 
would have had reason to complain, had 
it been proposed to press those resolutions 
in a shorter, instead of a longer period. 
As to the anxiety and speculations excited 
by the anticipations of the public, they 
arose from the necessity of the case, and 
would not be likely to be remedied if the 
object of the measures were to undergo a 
premature and partial explanation. Taking 
into consideration the expectations of the 
whole country respecting some change in 
the Corn Laws, he thought it preferable to 
postpone his resolutions of finance, not as 
less important, but as less urgent. With 
regard to the meeting which bad taken 
place out of doors on the subject of corn, 
and which had been represented as an 
improper innovation; he thought on the 
contrary, that it was the practice of mem- 
bers of that House to meet together, be- 
fore proposing some important measure to 
parliament, and he did not see that it 
could be urged as an objection to such a 
measure when it was proposed, that it had 
previously been discussed by a number 
of gentlemen well informed on the subject, 
and actuated by the wish of serving the 
best interests of their country. Whenever 
a notice of new financial measures was 
given, there was always a degree of anxiety 
and speculation among the public which 
could not be avoided. ‘The hon, member 
had at least given him credit for having 
made no improper disclosure, for the very 
nature of the reports in circulation shewed 
that the public knew nothing of what he 
intended to propose; and the less was 
known of any measure, before it was 
brought forward, the better. With re- 
spect to hurrying the bill to alter the corn 
laws through the House, that had never 
been the intention of ministers, for the 
subject had already undergone an anxious 
and laborious investigation, the reports of 
which were lying on the table of the 
House. Though unwilling to allow of 
unnecessary delays, ministers had there- 
fore never wished to hurry the adoption 
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of that important measure in an improper 
manner. 

Mr. Tierney said, that what his hon. 
friend had complained of was, that there 
being two great questions before the 
House, the right hon. gentleman should 
fix that for the earliest day to which a 
postponement was immaterial. Nobody 
could reasonably expect from him a full 
disclosure of his financial plan; but it 
would certainly relieve the public anxiety, 
to know whether the fourteen millions 
produced by the property tax were to be 
in part or entirely raised by a new system 
of taxation. If not, the effect on the 
money market must be pro tanto as great 
as if the money were raised by loane So 
far from thinking the meeting at lord 
Liverpool’s nothing more than usual, he 
deemed it extremely unusual, and thought 
it highly objectionable in a minister to 
send for a certain number of leading per- 
sons in both Houses and ask them whe- 
ther, if such a measure were framed in 
such a manner, he might rely on their 
support. To him this appeared to be ra- 
ther an unconstitutional kind of rehearsal. 
If the object in naming so early a day 
was to strike while the iron was hot, and 
to take the country gentlemen at their 
word, he could understand the policy of 
this precipitation; but he could not see 
how it accorded with the acknowledged 
importance of the subject, and the delibe- 
ration due to it. He had by rumour been 
given to understand from what had passed 
in another place, that the report of the 
Lords committee was represented to con- 
tain a very complete and _ satisfactory 
body of evidence. He had been a little 
surprised at this, as he recollected, that 
last year, when the report was produced, 
the Lords refused to take any steps upon 
such defective information. He was de- 
sirous at present chiefly, however, to know 
whether it was the right hon. gentleman’s 
intention to propose new taxes, or to raise 
the necessary supply by other means. 

Mr. Swan said, he should move an ad- 
journment, if the present irregular and 
premature discussion of the subject was 
proceeded in. 

Mr. Horner was anxious that the present 
conversation, which was strictly regular, 
and arose out of the motion of his hon. 
friend, should not, through the tactics of 
the hon. member, be terminated without 
some reply from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the question last addressed 
tohim. He wished also to know, whether 
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it was intended to take the sense of the 
House at once upon resolutions which had 
perhaps been fully discussed, and unani- 
mously carried at lord Liverpool’s, but 
of the grounds of which, or the justness 
of the reasonings urged in their support, 
parliament could have no knowledge. 

Mr. Swan rose to order. 

The Speaker said, that there was cer- 
tainly no irregularity in the proceeding, 
though he could easily conceive that the 
discussion had gone further than was at 
first intended by the hon. member who 
made the motion. 

Mr. Horner resumed his observations, 
and contended, that in all great questions 
it had been the practice to communicate 
some information before calling upon the 
House to vote; instead of which a sort 
of Lords of Articles had been sitting in 
Whitehall-yard, to determine upon what 
should be brought forward, and making 
a compromise of opinions. He certainly 
did consider that such a proceeding had 
a tendency to fetter the freedom otf opi- 
nion in that House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that when a complicated set of resolutions 
were to be proposed, it would be conve- 
nient that they should lie a sufficient time 
before the House, to enable it to ascertain 
their propriety ; but when a measure was 
so short and simple as that intended, he 
did not see the same grounds for delay. 
When brought forward it would be easily 
perceived whether it required protracted 
discussion. 

Mr. Lockhart contended, that the pre- 
sent state of the agricultural interest of 
the country, demanded the immediate at- 
tention of the legislature. 

Mr. Baring thought it extremely inde- 
cent towards the legislature, that a propo- 
sition was to be made to them, on which 
they were to be called to pronounce with- 
out hesitation, which same proposition had 
required great discussion, and had occa- 
sioned repeated divisions in a body pre- 
viously assembled out of doors to delibe- 
rate on the subject. In his opinion, this 
was a fit occasion for parliamentary jea~ 
lousy. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Heeston Exection Bitt.] Mr.Swan 
moved the second reading of the Helleston 
election Bill. 

Mr. Giddy said, he would not take the 
sense of the House on the principle of the 


Bill, although he thought it had much 
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better be dropped; but if the hon. and 
learned gentleman would not consent to 
postpone the further proceeding upon it, 
and the Bill should reach the committee, 
he gave notice that he would then pro- 
pose several alterations, among which 
would be the omission of the epithet 
‘ corrupt,’ in the preamble of the Bill 
(the irregularity not having been inten- 
tional), a change in the clause by which 
the corporation were divested of the right 
of voting, &c. 

Mr. Swan would not agree to postpone 
the proceeding on the Bill, which had al- 
ready been amply considered, having 
twice gone through that House, although 
it had not in either case received the con- 
currence of the House of Lords. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on that day 
se’nnight, and to be printed. 





IIOUSE OF LORDS. , 
Thursday, February 16. 


Lord Montford presented a petition 
from Mrs. Lee, complaining, that from 
poverty she was unable to employ attorney 
or counsel to oppose the Bill of divorce 
prayed for by her husband, and stating 
that she had allegations to produce, which 
would prove that he was not entitled to 
the relief he requested. The petition was 
ordered to be taken into consideration on 
Tuesday next. 


Triat sy Jury iN ScoTLanp.] The 
Lord Chancellor said, he should move the 
first reading, for the purpose of printing 
it, of a Bill for introducing trial by jury 
in civil cases into Scotland, His lordship 
observed, that on the Bill which he had 
before introduced great improvements had 
been made. He should, therefore, with- 
draw that Bill, with the leave of the House, 
and move the first reading of the improved 
Bill. 

The first Bill was accordingly with- 
drawn, and the improved Bill was read a 
first time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 16. 


Fees 1n Courts oF Justice.] Sir John 
Newport observed, that the order of the 
House of the 23d of November last, with 
respect to fees exacted by the register of 
wills in Ireland; also the order of the 
29th of November, respecting fees col- 
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lected in the Chancery of England; also 
the orders of the Ist of December, with 
respect to the fees of the courts of King’s- 
bench and Common-pleas in Ireland— 
those upon writs of custodium, and the 
number of specialties issued for sums 
under 204. had not yet been complied 
with, notwithstanding the time that had 
elapsed since the orders were made ; and, 
therefore, he should move that these 
orders be complied with forthwith. Of 
the nature of the fees exacted by the 
register of wills in Ireland, he had al- 
ready apprised the House. The amount 
of the exaction and its illegality were, in- 
deed, sufficient to account for that officer’s 
reluctance to furnish the information re- 
quired ; but the delay respecting the fees 
in Chancery struck him, he must confess, 
with peculiar astonishment; for it was 
well known that the return of those fees 
could easily be made out in three or four 
days, and yet, after a lapse of ten weeks, 
they were not forthcoming. The delays 
in the Irish courts must also excite sur- 
prise; but as to the fees upon writs of 
custodium, the motive of the delay was 
quite intelligible; for it was notorious 
that those fees had of late years been ille- 
gally advanced two and three fold; nay, 
tenfold, and in some instances even twenty 
fold. The right hon. baronet expressed 
his regret to find, that in every stage of 
the inquiry upon this subject, he was 
fated to meet with embarrassment, obstruc- 
tion, and delay; but still he hoped fully 
to expose and to cure the abuses com- 
plained of. As to specialties, his object 
was to ascertain the extent of a great 
practical evil in Ireland, for small debts 
were thus taken into the superior courts, 
at a considerable expense to the parties, 
while such sums might, at a comparatively 
small expense, be recovered in the inferior 
courts. For such an evil, some remedy 
was obviously necessary, and with a view 
to such remedy he had brought the sub- 
ject before the House. 

The said papers were ordered to be 
produced forthwith. 


Bank Restriction Act.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to consider of the Act 
54 Geo. 3, c. 99, to continue the restric- 
tions on payments of cash by the Bank 
of England, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that whatever difference of opinion might 
prevail as to the period at which it might 
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be practicable to resume cash payments 
at the Bank, he apprehended that all were 
agreed that such payments could not be 
resumed by the 25th of March next, and 
that therefore the Restriction Act must be 
farther continued, at least until the account 
of our foreign expenditure could be wound 
up, and until the state of our exchange, 
and of the bullion trade, should be farther 
improved. Circumstances, he was happy 
to say, had occurred within the last year, 
which held out the most favourable pro- 
mise, as the state of cur exchange had 
experienced considerable improvement, 
and the price of bullion had materially 
fallen. Siill, the further continuance of 
the Act was obviously necessary, and 
therefore he moved, “ That the chairman 
should be instructed to move the House 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the conti- 
nuance of the Bank Restriction Act for a 
time to be limited.” 

Mr. Tierney expressed his concurrence 
in opinion with the right hon. gentieman, 
that it would not be practicable to resume 
cash payments at the Bank by the 25th 
of March next, and the only question was 
as to the time at which such resumption 
would be practicable. But upon this 
point he should reserve the declaration of 
his sentiments, until the motion for the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry, 
of which bis noble friend (lord A. Hamil- 
ton) had given notice, should be brought 
under the consideration of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, the House 
resumed, and leave given to bring in the 


Bill. 
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Friday, February 17. 

Property Tax.] The Earl of Hard- 
wicke presented several petitions on the 
subject of the Corn Laws, praying a speedy 
revision of the same; and among other 
places from the county of Cambridge, the 
town and vicinity of Newmarket, Wis- 
beach, and Lynn. The noble earl then 
presented a petition, which, he observed, 
was of a different nature, and respecting 
which he felt it incumbent on him to say, 
that he neither agreed with the petitioners 
as to the expediency, in the sentiments 
expressed, or in the view which they had 
taken of the subject. He could not help 
thinking the time would arrive when the 
public would be undeceived upon the sub- 
ject; and he was of opinion that the kind 
of tax deprecated by the petitioners was 
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one, if properly modified and regulated, 
in several points of view less exceptionable 
than most others. After a few words in 
the way of illustration, his lordship moved 
that the petition be read; it appeared to 
be from Thorney, in the Isle of Ely, against 
the renewal of the property tax, and com- 
plaining of its operation, as oppressive 
and injurious. ‘The Petition was ordered 
to lie on the table, 


Sir James Downir.] The Marquis of 
Lansdowne said, be had a question to put 
to the noble earl opposite. He had been 
informed that an officer of high and distin- 
guished rank, who had been, to a very 
late period, receiving pay from this coun- 
try, was employed in the expedition 
fitting out by the present government of 
Spain to reduce its dependencies, It was, 
of course, not the intention of this govern. 
ment to continue that officer in his rank 
and pay. ‘The officer he alluded to was 
sir James Downie, who held the rank of a 
general officer. It was the duty of go- 
vernment, on every consideration of cha- 
racter and policy, to state their intentions 
with respect to this officer. 

Earl Bathurst said, that he was not aware 
that the officer in question was employed 
on the expedition to South America, and 
certainly he was not a general officer in 
the British service. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that he 
was aware that sir James Downie was not 
a general officer in the British army, but 
that, by papers which had been presemed 
in another place, it appeared, that to a 
very late period, long since the re-esta- 
blishment of the Spanish monarchy, he 
was receiving pay from this country. 

Karl Bathurst said, that he would inquire 
into the circumstances of the case. It 
was, in fact, the first time he had heard 
of it. 
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Conpuct or Sir James Durr.] Mr. 
Whitbread said, that it appeared by the 
paper communicated relative to the arrest 
of certain Spanish subjects who had taken 
refuge in Gibraltar, that the object of the 
motion on the subject, was mistaken. It 
was expected that by the production of 
all correspondence carried on by sir James 
Duff with lord Bathurst and the constituted 
authorities of Gibraltar, a full and fair ex- 
planation would be given of his conduct in 
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preventing those unhappy and virtuous 
victims of a bad government from effect- 
ing their escape by means of the British 
convoy. Why did Sir James Duff summon 
the captains of the ships who composed 
the convoy, and compel them to declare 
whether any, and what Spaniards they had 
on board? This was a specific question, 
which it was expected should be fully 
answered, This subject involved points 
so interesting to the British character, and 
to humanity, that the most satisfactory 
explanation of it should be given to the 
country. He could not help remarking, 
also, that the correspondence which ap- 
peared to have passed between Mr. Sted- 
man and sir James Duff, was by no means 
creditable to the former, who seemed to 
exult in the opportunity which he had of 
obliging the government of Cadiz, by 
giving up the unfortunate individuals in 
question. He was anxious to know, like- 
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tyranny of the Spanish government. [ Hear, 
hear!} He left those who were instru- 
mental in heaping such misery upon the 
unfortunate individual to enjoy what tran- 
quillity they could after their knowledge 
of the melancholy consequences of their 
interference. He hoped sir James Duff, 
who thougit he had acted with so much 
zeal for the honour and interest of the 
British government in falsifying his own 
passports, would be able to justify himself, 
though he could hardly conceive any cir- 
cumstances that could constitute a justi- 
fication; and he hoped, also, that general 
Smith would be able to reconcile the 
striking and serious contradiction that now 
appeared in his own account, and that of 
Mr. Puigblane as to the manner in which 
the latter entered the garrison of Gibraltar. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was ignorant whether it was or was not 
the intention of any gentleman to make a 





wise, Whether any inquiries had been made 
relative to the allegations of Mr. Puig- 
blanc, in which he so distinctly denied 
the statements made by general Smith, as 
to the manner in which he entered the 
garrison of Gibraltar. ‘The thing was alto- 
gether so atrocious, and so abominable, 
that he hoped, although no specific mo- 
tion should be made, it would be sifted to 
the bottom, and that no loop-hole, or 
means for evasion, would be left either to 
general Smith, sir James Duff} or Mr. 
Stedman, in their disgraceful combination 
to accomplish so unworthy a purpose. 
With respect to another of those indivi- 
duals, surrendered by general Smith, he 
meant Correa, he had been informed that 
he was an officer of distinguished gallantry 
in the Spanish army, that he had fought 
bravely in defence of Ferdinand 7, that he 
had two sons, who were at this very mo- 
ment prisoners in France, one of whom had 
been wounded eleven, and the other seven 
times, in the cause of that same Ferdinand, 
[ Hear, hear !) And what was his offence ? 
His sole crime was, that he had written a 
Most temperate letter, recommending the 
adoption of some of the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Cortes, For that crime, 
and that alone, he was brought to trial and 
convicted : and let general Smith, and all 
who Co-operated with him in the odious 
transaction, know, if the knowledge could 
possibly give them pleasure or comfort, 
that that Correa had been sentenced to 
ten years hard labour in the gallies at 
Ceuta, where he now was, not expiating 
any offence, but a victim to the jealous 





specific motion on this subject; but he 
thought it was far more desirable, and far 
more regular, to submit such a motion, 
than to make a vindictive and declama- 
tory speech, not supported by any autho- 
rity. It was true, that general Smith 
might be called on to explain his con- 
duct; but he knew no mode by which 
the assertions of a foreign gentleman, 
who thought proper to make an appeal to 
the public, could be brought under their 
consideration. Nor did he think it right, 
that the character and conduct of indivi- 
duals should be attacked on mere news- 
paper authority. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that his authority 
for making the speech he had done, which 
the right hon. gentleman had characterised 
as vindictive declamation, was to be found 
in the papers laid on the table of the 
House. With respect to Mr. Puigblanc, 
whom the right hon. gentleman seemed to 
think he had not seen, it was very true, 
when last he mentioned the subject, that 
such was the fact. But, since that period 
he had had an interview with that gentle- 
man, and he had stated, in terms the most 
unequivocal—terms that left no doubt on 
his mind as to the truth of his assertions— 
that the allegations contained in his letter 
were strictly true. That gentleman was 
ready to appear at the bar of the House. 
He was willing to attend at the office of 
the noble lord, and te substantiate every 
statement he had made. The right hon. 
gentleman thought it would be better if a 
specific motion were made on_ these 
papers; and perhaps it might be so, He 
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had departed from the promise given on a 
former evening by a gentleman connected 
with a minor department, who had agreed 
that the truth of the statement made by 
Mr. Puigblanc should be investigated ; 
and, as he seemed to think, that the ho- 
nour of the country was so little impli- 
cated in this affair, as to render it unne- 
cessary to have it cleared up, he (Mr. 
Whitbread) would, at no distant period, 
move that those papers should be taken 
into consideration. In that event, he was 
sure, the right hon. gentleman, to whom 
an opportunity would be given to declare 
his sentiments, would find it impossible to 
screen the individuals concerned from the 
just indignation of the House. 


Spanish Sussipy.] Mr. Bennet ob- 
served, that, in the months of July and 
September last, two sums, of 100,000/. 
each, had been granted by this country 
to the Spanish government. He wished 
to know for what purpose they were paid ? 
Was it in the nature of a boon to the 


royal virtues of the Spanish Monarch? | 


was it to procure some petty commercial 
advantage? or was it, as he believed it to 
be, for the purpose of fitting out the expe- 
dition to the New World ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had already had more than one occasion 
to state to the House, that this money had 
been paid in consequence of a regular 
stipulation with the Spanish government. 
It was necessary, after the conclusion of 
peace, that the Spanish troops should be 
afforded the means of returning to the 
ditferent districts to which they belonged. 
It was on this account that the two sums 
alluded to were granted, 


Sir James Downie. ] 


dollars had been recently made to this 
officer, who was now in the Spanish ser- 
vice, Heshould be glad to be informed, 
whether the Mr. Downie, who formerly 
went out to South America with general 
Miranda, for the purpose of revolutionizing 
the people, who returned to this country, 


and was employed in the commissariat | 


department—was the same individual who 
was now about to embark under general 
Murillo? If so, he was going out to sub- 
due those very South Americans, whom 
he endeavoured, a few years ago, to spirit 
up to rebellion? He should also like to 
know, whether, while we abstained from 
giving any assistance to those South Ame- 
ricans, we were justified in affording aid 
to Ferdinand to subdue them? 





Sir Joha Newport | 
observed, that an allowance of 3,400 | 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
sir James Downie had formerly held a 
commission in the British service, from 
which he passed into that of Spain. 
Whether he was now about to embark for 
South America, he could not say. 

Sir John Newport demanded whether he 
was now, being in the Spanish service, 
receiving pay or allowances from this 
government? He was, it appeared, so 
lately as the 26th of July last. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
question of the right hon. baronet would 
be answered in a few days, when the 
return to the motion of a noble lord, for 
an account of all British officers, in the 
Spanish service, who received pay or al- 
lowance from this government, was made 
to the House. 


State oF THE Corn Laws.] Mr. Ro- 
binson moved the order of the day, for 
the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of 
the state of the Corn Laws. ‘The several 
Reports wich were made to this House 
in the two last sessions of parliament re- 
lative to the corn trade; and also the Re- 
ports from the committee of the House of 
Lords, on the same subject, which, upon 
the 23d day of November last, were com- 
municated by theirlerdships to this House, 
were ordered to be referred to the said 
committee. On the question, That the 
Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. William Smith rose, for the purpose 
| of saying a few words onthe order of their 
proceeding, as the matter before the 
| House stood in point of time. Last ses- 
| sion he argued against the consideration 
of the subject, on account of the question 
being brought forward prematurely. Ile 
was still of the same opinion, with respect 
to the discussion of last year; and he 
|thought they entered on it now, under 

circumstances far more favourable. In- 
| deed, the time that had been gained had 
/wrought very important effects. His 
reason for rising was merely this. It was 
clearly understood, a few days ago, that 
certain measures of finance, to be pro- 
| posed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, would have preceded the conside- 
ration of this question, ‘This appeared to 
| him, in every point of view, to be per- 
| fectly proper, He thought that the 
| House and the country should be put in 
| possession of the right hon. gentleman’s 
financial plan, before the subject of the 
corn laws was touched upon. If the ques- 
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tion merely were, whether the corn laws 
should, at the present moment, be made 
a subject of consideration, he should have 


little objection to the proposition. But 
he believed they had been told by the 
right hon. gentleman, that it was intended, 
in the committee, to propose a certain 
price, at which when the quarter of corn 
arrived, it would be lawful, and not before, 
to resort to importation. Now, it must 
appear to every person who had at all 
considered the subject, that the settling of 
this question depended, in a very great 
degree, on the amount and nature of the 
taxes to be imposed. Without knowing, 
accurately, the state of taxation, it would 
be impossible for the House to decide, 
whether the importing price should be 
65s. 75s. 80s. or 85s. For instance, they 
should be given to understand, decidedly, 
whether the property tax were to be re- 
newed or not? Because it was morally 
impossible for them to know what price 
should be affixed, before importation was 
allowed, unless the landholder was in- 
formed whether he would be called on 
hereafter to pay that tax or not. He 
should also be glad to learn, whether cer- 
tain other taxes on agriculture, particu- 
larly the tax on husbandry horses, were to 
be continued ? Because the continuation 
or abolition of those taxes would make 
such an alteration inthe cutlivation of the 
land, and the consequent growth of corn, 
as would render a material difference ne- 
cessary in the price at which importa- 
tion would be permitted. It might be 
said, that the right hon. gentleman had 
given an assurance that the property tax 
would not be imposed again. He should 
like to hear that assurance. He should 
be extremely well pleased to be certified 
of the fact; for he looked upon that tax 
as an engine of oppression and a badge of 
slavery. The right hon. gentleman might 
amile when he made use of those expres- 
sions; but he thought the inquisitorial 
dominion exercised by that tax, as bor- 
dering upon servitude. At the same time, 
he was ready to admit, that the gentlemen 
Opposite had mitigated its effects, in a 
way extremely honourable to them. If 
it had been otherwise collected, it would 
would have been ten times more oppres- 
sive. Now, the right hon. gentleman had 
only stated, that the property tax would 
not be renewed, provided his financial 
Proposition were acceded to. It was, 
therefore, possible, as this condition was 
made the foundation of its abolition, that 
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the tax might not be repealed. In this 
state of uncertainty, he should like to 
know, whether it was possible for them to 
fix a limit to the importation of corn? If 
a satisfactory answer were given to the 
questions he had asked, which was not 
very likely, the House might proceed; 
otherwise he thought they could not, with 
any degree of propriety. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
would have been better if the hon. 
member had waited till he was apprised 
of the order in which it was intended to 
bring the two questions he had referred to 
before the House. He would then have 
seen that the course meant to be adopted, 
could not be objected to. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) understood, that 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Robinson) 
would propose, in the committee, certain 
resolutions for altering the corn laws; but 
not so as to bindthe House. These reso- 
lutions would then be reported, prepara- 
tory to their being printed, after which 
they would be re-committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole House, in the course 
of the ensuing week. ‘The consequence 
of this procedure would be, that as he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would have 
the honour of submitting to the House on 
Monday next, the proposition of which he 
had given notice, the House would be 
enabled to go into the consideration of his 
right hon. friend’s resolutions, with a full 
view of what he had proposed, and also 
with a pretty accurate estimate of the 
general feeling, with respect to the in- 
tended alteration in the corn Jaws. With 
respect to the property tax, if the House 
agreed to the plan he should submit to 
them, he did not mean again to introduce 
it. Therefore, for the purposes of debate, 
it might safely be assumed, by any gen- 
tleman, that this tax would be repealed. 
Certainly no advantage would be taken, 
at a future period, of an argument founded 
on this assumption. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that if the right hon: 
gentleman had explained as satisfactorily 
on a former evening, every word he had 
uttered would have been unnecessary. 

The Speaker then left the chair. Upon 
which, 

The Hon. Frederick Robinson imme- 
diately rose. He commenced by advert- 
ing to the course of proceeding which he 
had adopted ; and observed, that the only 
object he had in view, was to state to the 
committee the genaral principles on which 
he conceived it would be expedient for 
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the House finally to resolve, and the 
nature of the resolutions which it was his 
intention to submit to them. He believed 
the forms of the House would require, that 
those resolutions should be printed, which 
it was always his desire that they should 
be. The regular mode of proceeding was, 
that unless the House declined entertaining 
the propositions at all, they should in the 
first instance be agreed to, and reported 
immediately. After that, he should move 


that they be printed, with the intention of 


referring them to the House again. He 
was sorry that his absence, on a former 
evening, had prevented him from stating 
this. The question was asked, at a late 
hour, when he had left the House, and he 
regretted that that circumstance had given 
rise to any misapprehension. The House 
would perceive, from this exposition, that 
it was not meant to take any course in- 
consistent with full and fair discussion. 
the length of time which had elapsed since 
this subject was first mtroduced to the 
House, had been accompanied by the 
great disadvantage of its having now fallen 
to his lot to renew the discussion on. this 
occasion—it had, at least, been attended 
with one advantage, which had been pro- 
perly alluded to by the hon. gentleman 





If 


who had just spoken ; it was attended by | 


this great, this inestimable advantage, to a 


question of this description, that it afforded | 
' would be the effect of the measure, no 


an opportunity for a full, complete, and 
satisfactory investigation; an investiga- 
tion never likely to do mischief; and, in 
this instance, productive of general good. 
It enabled gentlemen of all opinions, whe- 
ther directly opposed, or only exhibiting 
shades of difference—whether disagreeing 
on principle or degree—to come to the 
discussion of the subject with minds better 
informed, and more decidedly made up; 
and it also enabled them tu supply, from 
their own knowledge and information, all 
those deficiencies which might be observ- 
able in his statement. 

He had never disguised from himself, 
and he was not at all ashamed to confess 
it, the extreme difficulty, as well as the 
extreme importance, of this question. He 
never had disguised from himself that it 
was a choice of difficulties. The com- 
mittee were not called to enter on a 
plain path; there was, in fact, a certain 
evil to be apprehended, either from adopt- 
ing or rejecting the principles he was 
about to submit to the committee ; and 
therefore, the question was one of peculiar 
difficulty. He could not however but feel, 
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that the prejudices on this subject had, 
from farther inquiry, been very much re- 
moved. He could not certainly flatter 
himself, that they were entirely removed ; 
for there were many thousand persons in 
this country who judged, and it was no 
reproach to them, rather from their feel- 
ings, than from reasoning or reflection, 
He knew that their opinions were not 
changed, nor likely to be changed ;_ but, 
he believed, that from amongst many other 
persons, who opposed an alteration in the 
corn laws, the objections they originally 
entertained were very much removed. 
But, above all, he was happy to see, that 
the misrepresentations, for so he thought 
they were, with respect to the motives and 
objects of those who supported this mea- 
sure, and with reference to the effects 
which it was likely to produce, were done 
away with. There did not now exist in 
the public mind, the feeling by which it 
was before influenced. It was not now 
supposed that the object sought to be ac- 
complished by the alteration of the corn 
laws was the mean, and base, and paltry 
one of getting, for a particular class of 
society, a certain profit, at the expense of 
the rest. “ For my own part,” said Mr. 
tobinson, “ I declare to God, if I thought 
this was the motive which actuated any 
individual who supported the alteration ; 
and, above all, if I conceived that such 


consideration on earth could tempt me to 
bring it forward.’ I: was, as he had be- 
fore observed, a question of great diffi- 
culty ; and the only motive that ought to 
guide the House, and by which alone he 
was himself guided, was to do good to all 
parties. Ile believed that the course he 
was about to call on the House to adopt, 
was not calculated to benefit only a part— 
but, as far as his judgment went, would 
lead to the general benefit of all. 

In looking to the principles which 
should guide their decision, the House 
ought to recollect, that they were not 
now in the situation of arguing, for the 
first time, whether they should act on 
the principle of restriction or not. For 
not only on the subject of corn, but on all 
great branches of trade in this country, 
they had, from time immemorial, pro- 
ceeded ona system of restriction. And 
therefore, he contended, they were not 
now placed in a situation of discussing 
first principles. They were not now, for 
the first time, to inquire, whether they 
were to act on this principle or not. ‘The 
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system had been acted on for a long 
period, and we could not depart from it 
without encountering a frightful revulsion, 
which it would be dreadful to combat. 
It was not, therefore, a question between 
restriction and non-restriction—but how 
they were to apply principles, that had 
been long called into action, to the existing 
circumstances of the country. This was 
the only ground on which he would now 
recommend the measure he was about to 
submit to their consideration, 

Many of those persons who objected to 
a restricted system with reference to 
corn, did not reflect on this circumstance ; 
that they were flourishing, and realising 
immense wealth, in their own profession, 
by the adoption of a similar principle. 
This remark applied particularly to one 
branch of our national manufactures, 
which depended, in an especial degree, on 
the supply of the ‘raw material to be ob- 
tained in this country. [He alluded to the 
woollen manufacture. It was known to 
every person, that wool was not permitted 
to be exported, even in the smallest quan- 
tity, from this country. Here, the right 
hon. gentleman begged that he might not 
be misunderstood. He did not advance, 
as an argument, what had fallen from him 
onthe subject of the woollen trade. He 
did not mean to say, that because one set 
of people were supported by a particular 
principle, that another set should be 
assisted in a similar way. That would not 
be a fair or generous mode of considering 
the question, But it was a proper re- 
mark, when applicd to those who were 
interested in the subject, and who were 
guided by feeling, and not by reason. 

The effect of this system of restriction, 
whether from the operation of the prin- 
ciple, or from the situation of the country 
during the last twenty years, had occa- 
sioned a most extraordinary increase in 
the agriculture of this kingdom. An in- 
crease which had inevitably, from the 
very nature of the thing, been accom- 
panied by an increase of charge to those 
who purchased and consumed. Because 
it was well known, that those parts of the 
country which were so fruitful as not to 
require a great deal of cultivation, when 
compared with the population, could only 
provide sustenance to a very limited ex- 
tent. And in proportion as that popula- 
tion increased, and the number of manu- 
facturing establishments became extended ; 
in the same proportion did the call for 
agricultural products increase. But 
(VOL. XXIX. ) 
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whence could the supply come from? It 
could only come from that species of land 
which could not be cultivated without 
very considerable expense. It was true, 
we gained produce; but that produce 
must necessarily be sold at a dear rate. 
This appeared to him to be the situation 
in which they must always remain, unless 
they had, what he thought they never 
could have (and on that impossibility he 
founded the present measure)—an un- 
limited supply of foreign corn, to make 
up for those deficiencies, which, if the 
poorer land were thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, must certainly be created. In such 
a state of things he was convinced, that 
this country would always be afflicted 
with want and scarcity. ‘This country, he 
was convinced, under such circumstances 
would be generally in a state of want. 
Tor atime there might be abundance, but, 
in the long run, we should be reduced to 
a state of very great want and distress. 
In the first place, suppose that, relying on 
the importations of foreign corn—and 
paying for it, for a considerable length of 
time, at a lower rate, as we might do— 
suppose the consequence of this to be, that 
our own produce was diminished. Sup- 
pose in this situation of things, a scarcity 
occurred abroad and at home—in that case, 
we could not get foreign corn—and thus 
we should have to contend with a double 
deficiency. Therefore, he was of opinion, 
on the whole, not only that our security 
would be greater, but even that the price 
of corn might, in the end, be cheaper, 
by home cultivation, than by depending 
on foreign countries. There were a thou- 
sand circumstances, which gentlemen 
might easily conceive, to affect the supply 
of foreign corn. A state of war might 
aflectit. ‘The whole supply from abroad, 
in such a state of things, would not be 
enough to feed the people. ‘They would, 
therefore, obtain little benefit from such 


| a system, while they were almost certain 





of being afflicted with an overwhelming 
evil. 

ut it was notin atime of war alone, 
that the foreign supply might be pre- 
vented ; in a period of peace, regulations 
might be adopted that would operate 
against that supply. Let gentlemen look 
to France. No country in the world was 
more jealous on this point, than she was. 
They had prohibited the export of grain, 
under the payment of a duty, which, 
though it might appear bigh there, was 
certainly considered cheap here. But 1¢ 
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might be raised indefinitely—and what 
were we then to do with our increasing 
population? The adherence to a foreign 
supply would, in such an event, be fatal 
to the agricultural interest—and with it 
the manufacturing interest must fall! He 
would call upon gentlemen to turn their 
attention to Ireland. The population of 
that country would probably be found 
greater than was supposed; and it was 
decidedly agricultural. They possessed 
no capital to invest in manufactures. That 
country grew more than it could consume. 
Even if the inhabitants consumed the 
same species of food which was made use 
of in England, still he believed the coun- 
try produced more than enough for their 
support. The Irish did not, however, 
consume the produce of their soil. They 
reared it up for sale. And, if we did not 
purchase it, what would become of them? 
What were they to do, if they were driven 
from the home market by an unrestricted 
importation of grain from abroad ? Where 
was their produce to go to? It could evi- 
dently find no room in other countries, 
for the French corn might be sent to any 
other markets, as well as to ours; and it 
was not necessary for him to dwell on the 
consequences which must naturally re- 
sult to Ireland, when thus circumstanced, 

Now, they might be told, that, on the 
score of humanity, they ought not to en- 
tertain a measure which might raise the 
price of grain in England. He should 
like to know, how this question of buma- 
nity applied, with reference to Ireland. 
He did not adduce this as an argument ; 
but, if the plea of humanity was intro- 
duced, he contended that it was as appli- 
cable to the one side as to the other—that 
it was as powerful, with reference to Ire- 
land as to England. He was not .aware 
that it was necessary for him to argue this 
question of principle any farther. He felt 
that he was addressing an audience per- 
fectly capable of appreciating the force 
of his argument, if it had any; and there- 
fore, he would not fatigue the committee 
by going farther into it. The general re- 
sult of his reasoning was, in the first place, 
that it was quite impossible for us safely 
to rely ona foreign import. If they did, 
the necessary effect would be a diminu- 
tion of our own produce, which would 
become more and more extensive every 
year, and consequently call for a greater 
annual supply from foreign countries—a 
supply which must progressively increase 
as the agriculture of the kingdom became 
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less encouraged ; and that, when the fatal 
moment arrived, the system of foreign 
supply would prove completely illusory. 
The effect would be exactly what he had 
before stated—extraordinary misery and 
confusion—and, in every respect, the de- 
cided reverse of what was expected. 

The next point to be considered was, 
the extent to which protection should be 
given. That was the point on which, 
undoubtedly, a difference of opinion was 
most likely to prevail. Some gentlemen 
would be for going considerably higher 
than others. Many thought the prohibi- 
tion ought to be carried to a price consi- 
derably above that, without he obtained 
which, it was conceived the agriculturist 
could not cultivate. Others would wish 
that it should be placed much lower; and 
contend, that, because a particular species 
and degree of burthen was likely to be 
removed, therefore, the protecting price 
ought to be much reduced. Now, he 
would be inclined to agree to the first of 
these propositions, if the necessary effect 
of it would not be to bring up the price 
of corn to the highest possible rate, within 
the limits of the sum at which importa- 
tion should commence. ‘This certainly 
might be the case at the first moment— 
but, he believed, the ultimate result would 
not be so. He thought the final effect 
of the system would be, to give such a 
powerful support to our own agriculture, 
as would greatly increase the general pro- 
duce of the country. It would excite a 
strong competition between the different 
parts of England, and between England 
and Ireland ; so that the growth of corn, 
if Providence blessed us with favourable 


| seasons, would be sufficiently large to af- 





| ford an ample supply for the people of 


this couptry, and would enable them to 
be fed at a much cheaper rate, in the long 
run, than could be effected by the adop- 
tion of any other system. He could not 
conceive why it should be supposed, that 
such a measure must certainly keep up 
the price of grain as high as it could go, 
without coming exactly to that sum, at 
which importation would be allowed. The 
price he meant, therefore, (o propose to 
the committee, was 80s. for wheat—the 
proportion for other kinds of grain, to re- 
main exactly as they were at present. 

Iie would now proceed to state shortly 
to the committee, the nature of the reso- 
lutions, he felt it his duty to submit, First 
in conformity with the recommendation of 
the Report of last year, he would propose, 
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that at all times, foreign corn, meal, and 
flour, should be allowed to be imported 
and warehoused, in the United Kingdom 
—with the exception of flour into Ireland ; 
for, by a particular law, now in being, 
such an importation was prohibited. But, 
with respect to England, corn, meal, and 
flour, might be imported and warehoused, 
free of duty ; and also, at any time, might 
be allowed to be exported likewise, free 
of duty. He should next propose, that 
the average price should continue to be 
calculated on the same principle as at pre- 
sent; because it was, practically, the 
least inconvenient mode. There certainly 
might be some objections to it; but he 
never heard of any method of making 
the calculation more accurately. He 
should say, that importation for consump- 
tion should be prohibited altogether, until 
wheat rose to 80s. the quarter ; and other 
kinds of grain in the same proportion as 
at present. But when it rose above the 
sum he had specified, that it might be 
imported perfectly free, without the pay- 
ment of any duty whatever. With re- 
spect to our North American colonies, he 
should propose to adopt the same prin- 
ciple. Only there he would fix the price 
at U7s.; which, by an easy calculation, 
would be found to bear the same propor- 
tion to 80s. as 53s., there, at present, bore 
to our own price of 63s. He would also 
apply to those colonies, the same prin- 
ciple of allowing importation for ware- 
housing, when corn was under the maximum 
price; butit should not be permitted for 
home consumption, till the price of corn 
arrived at 67s. and then importation, as in 
this country, might take place free from 
duty. The committee would observe that 
the general outline of the resolutions, now 
about to be proposed, did not involve any 
complicated matter, but merely related to 
these two points; first, whether the ge- 


neral principle was such an one as it 


would be prudent to adopt; and, second, 
whether the price he had stated was that 
most likely to produce the desired effect ; 
and in the present stage of the proceeding, 
he requested that it might be distinctly 
understood that no decision of this night 
relating to the acceptance of his resolutions 
should be esteemed a definitive vote, 
which would pledge any individual in re- 
gard to his ultimate opinion. He hoped, 
therefore, that he should be pardoned by 
the committee for not entering into a 
more extensive maze of detail which might 
pethaps rather embarrass the subject than 
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afford any additional illustration. . He 
firmly believed the measure to be con- 
ducive to universal benefit, and would, 
therefore, conclude by moving his resolu- 
tions. 

The Chairman was then proceeding to 
read the first Resolution, when 

Mr. Robinson again rose, and begged 
leave to inform the committee that he 
did not intend to alter the mode of taking 
the averages of the diflerent periods, but 
that of the manner in which they should 
apply. He observed, that there existed 
an objection to the system of partial im- 
portation—that if it were permitted, the 
markets may be overstocked for three or 
six months, and again suffer a propor- 
tional depression. The law at present 
allowed importation for the space of three 
months. Jf this were to continue, an 
enormous glut at one period would be 
followed by a total want at another, and 
an excessive Variation in price would be 
the consequence. He would, therefore, 
limit the time of unrestricted importation 
to six weeks from all the ports between 
the Garonne and the Eyder, including 
most part of Fiance, Flanders, and Ger- 
many; and if at the expiration of that 
time corn fell below 80s. all importation 
should immediately be stopped; but he 
would not alter the original time with re- 
spect to the ports of the Baltic; because 
their distance would prevent the possi- 
bility of speculation. 

1. Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that any sort of foreign 
corn, meal, or flour, which may by law 
be imported into the United Kingdom, 
shall at all times be allowed to be brought 
to the United Kingdom, and to be ware- 
housed there, without payment of any 
duty whatever. 

2. «* That such corn, meal, and flour, 
so warehoused, may at all times be taken 
out of the warehouse, and be exported 
without payment of any duty whatever. 

3. “ That such corn, meal, or flour, so 
warehoused, may be taken out of the 
warehouse, and be entered for home con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom without 
payment of any duty whatever, whenever 
foreign corn, meal, or flour, of the same 
sort, shall by law be admissible into the 
Unite Kingdom for home consumption, 

4. “ That such foreign corn, meal, or 
flour, shall be permitted to be imported 
into the United Kingdom, for home cone 
sumption, without payment of any duty, 
whenever the average prices of the several 
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sorts of British corn, made up and pub- 
lished in the manner now by law required, 
shall be at or above the prices hereafter 


specified, viz. Per Qr. 

Wheat ....ccccccscccsccsssoce svoves S05 

Rye, Pease, and Beans.....0.000- 538. 

Barley, Beer, or Bigg ....sesee006 405. 

Dats .cccccccccccccccccccccccsescorces LOS. 
But that, whenever the average prices of 
British corn shall, respectively, be below 
the prices above stated, no fous corn, 
or meal, or flour, made from any of the re= 
spective sorts of foreign corn above enu- 
merated, shall be allowed to be imported 
or taken out of warehouse for home con- 
sumption, nor shall any foreign flour be 
at any time importable into Ireland. 

5. “That the average prices of the 
several sorts of British corn, by which 
the importation of foreign corn, meal, or 
flour, into the United Kingdom is to be 
regulated and governed, shall continue to 
be made up and published in the manner 
now required by law ; but that, if it shall 
hereafter at any time appear that the 
average prices of British corn, in the six 
weeks immediately succeeding the 15th 
February, 15th May, 15th August, and 
15th November in each year, shall have 
fallen below the prices at which foreign 
corn, meal, or flour, are by law allowed to 
be imported for home consumption, no 
such foreign corn, meal, or flour, shall 
be allowed to be imported into the United 
Kingdom, for home consumption, from 
any place between the rivers Eyder and 
Garonne, both inclusive, until a new 
average shall be made up and published 
in the London Gazette, for regulating the 
importation into the United Kingdom for 
the succeeding quarter. 

6. “ That such corn, meal, or flour, 
being the produce of any British colony 
or plantation in North America, as may 
now by law be imported into the United 
Kingdom, may hereafter be imported for 
home consumption without payment of 
any duty whenever the average prices of 
British corn, made up and published as 
by law required, shall be at or above the 
prices hereafter specified, viz. Pr. Qr. 

Wheat ...rcccccoccccccvescscccccvecss O78 

Rye, Pease, and Beans........0008 445, 

Barley, Beer, or Bigg .....+.e0008 $38 

Oats vecccccccrcccccccccccceecvesveces DOS 
But that, whenever the prices of British 
corn respectively shall be below the prices 
above specified, corn or meal or flour 
made from any of the respective sorts of 
corn above enumerated, the produce of 
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any British colony or plantation in North 
America, shall no longer be allowed to be 
imported into the United Kingdom for 
home consumption. 

7. © That such corn, meal, or flour, the 
produce of any British colony or planta- 
tion in North America, as may now by 
law be imported into the United King- 
dom, shall at all times be permitted to be 
brought there and warehoused without 
payment of any duty whatever. 

8. “© That such corn, meal, or flour, so 
warehoused, may at all times be taken 
out of the warehouse and exported with- 
Out payment of any duty whatever. 

9. “ That such corn, meal, or flour, so 
warehoused, may be taken out of ware- 
house, and entered for home consumption 
in the United Kingdom, whenever corn, 
meal, or flour, of the like description, im- 
ported direct from any such colony or 
plantation, shall be admissible for home 
consumption, but not otherwise.” 

The first Resolution having been read 
by the Chairman of the committee, 

Mr. Philips professed himself equally 
inclined either to proceed with, or defer 
the discussion, as might be most agreeable 
to the wishes of the House. Several mem- 
bers calling out “ goon,” he began by 
stating his entire concurrence in the opi- 
nion of the right hon. gentleman who had 
moved the resolutions, that this was not a 
question on which the interests of the 
commercial and agricultural classes were 
at variance, but one in which those inte- 
rests, when fairly and liberally considered, 
would be found to accord: for no resolu- 
tion upon it calculated to promote the 
general prosperity of the country could 
be adopted without niaterially benefiting 
both classes. But if this were not the 
case, if the question were one in which 
the interests of two or move descriptions of 
our fellow-subjects were opposed; he 
should say that it was the duty of parlia- 
ment not to legislate for the advantage of 
one class in contradistinction to, or at the 
expense of another, but to legislate for 
the benefit of the whole community. 
Looking at the question under the in- 
fluence of this principle, he could not 
help feeling and expressing some surprise 
at the occasion of their present delibera- 
tions. What was the object of their de- 
liberations ? To provide a remedy for the 
low price of corn, ‘That which all ages 
and countries had considered as a great 
national benefit was now discovered to be 
a great evil, against which we were impe- 
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riously Called to legislate in self-defence. 
The real object of the Resolutions, how- 
ever disguised and disavowed, was to raise 
the price of corn, [Here Mr. Robinson 
expressed his dissent.] Mr. Philips pro- 
ceeded to say, that this not only was their 
object, but if that object were not attained, 
the advocates of the resolutions would re- 
gard them as nugatory. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman must at least allow that their 
object was to raise the present price of 
grain; bat he contended that moderation 
and uniformity of price would be their 
ultimate effect. It did seem somewhat 
inconsistent, on the part of the right hon. 
gentleman, to tell the House that the 
effectual way to lower price was to ac- 
quiesce in a measure expressly intended | 
to raise it. But how are this moderation | 
and uniformity of price to be produced? | 
by contracting the market of supply—_ 
thus, while in all other instances modera- 
tion and uniformity of price are found to 
be in proportion to the extent of the 
market of supply, in the instance of corn 
they are to be in proportion to the limi- | 
tation of it: and in a commodity pecu- | 
liarly liable to be affected by the varia- | 
tions of seasons, moderation and uni- 
formity of price, and abundance, are to be 
attained by preventing importations from 
foreign countries correcting the effect of 
the varieties of climate, and of a scanty 
harvest in our own, ‘To him it appeared | 
that no measure could be better calculated | 
to produce directly opposite consequences. 

The right hon. gentleman had referred 
to Ireland as a pait of the empire pecu- 
liarly requiring the aid of legislative 
interference. But what country has such 
advantages as Ireland for maintaining in 
the British market successful competition 
with the foreign importer? Rich in the 
fertility of her soil; growing, as has been 
truly said, more corn than is necessary 
for her own consumption; her price of 
labour low; and her geographical situa- 
tion peculiarly favourable to the transport 
of her superabundant produce. Yet 
though Ireland has peculiar advantages 
over England in the culture of grain, the 
right hon. gentleman has told the House 
truly, that England as well as Ireland has 
derived the greatest benefit from the free 
trade in corn subsisting between the two 
countries. Upon what principle, then, is 
it to be contended, that the approximation 
to a freedom of trade in grain with other 
Countries is to produce in the empire gene- 
rally an efiect directly the reverse of that 
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which England has experienced from the 
actual establishment of freedom of trade 
with Ireland? It had been said by the 
right hon. gentleman, that our commerce 
had grown in consequence of, or at least 
under a system excluding import and 
foreign competition, that administered to it 
the same protection which it was proposed 
to extend to agriculture. On the effect 
of these exclusive privileges his opinion 
differed materially from what he supposed 
to be that of the right hon. gentleman, 
Where they had occasioned the establish. 
ment of manufactures which would not 
have been created without them, these 
privileges had operated to the public 
injury. They had misdirected capital to 
trades, in which, so far from being able 
to rival other countries, we were, and 
must always remain naturally inferior to 
them. They bad compelled us to buy 
fabrics of worse quality and ata higher 
price from our own manufacturers, which 
we might have had of better quality and 
at a lower price from foreigners, who in 
reture would have received from us, with 
a material increase of our commercial 
wealth, those fabrics in which we have 
the means of surpassing them.  In- 
stead of agreeing with the right hon. gen- 
tleman that our commerce had flourished 
in consequence of these exclusive protec. 
tions, he (Mr. P.) thought it more correct 
to say, that it had flourished in spite of 
them. Where they had operated they 
had done mischief; but, luckily for the 
country, they had in general been inope- 
rative. This was proved by the fact, that 
our manufacturers were able to maintain 
a successful competition with their rivals 
in foreign markets, notwithstanding the 
charge of inland carriage, freight, insu- 
rance and other expenses to which their 
fabrics were liable. He was persuaded 
that, generally speaking, this country was 
cheaper and better supplied with manu- 
factured goods than any other country in 
the world, making due allowance for those 
cases where a direct tax is imposed, And 
here he wished the committee to observe 
the inconvenience to which the adoption 
ofa mistaken principle might expose us. 
It had led us to form manufactures which 
ought never to have been established here, 
the very existence of which just reasoning 
shewed us must have been disadvantageous 
to the country, But the manufactures 
having beer once established, capitals 
engaged in them, and many inhabitants of 
the country become dependant on them 
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for subsistence, they could not be aban- 
doned without great mischief. Having 
acted on a bad principle we could not 
recede from it, but must still go on even 
after we were convinced of our mistake. 
It was because he thought the principle 
a bad one that he was desirous to guard 
against any farther application of it. 

He was somewhat surprised that the 
right hon. gentleman had made no remarks 
whatever on the relation between the 
price of provisions, and that of labour; a 
question intimately connécted with the 
present discussion, and one upon which 
much had been said by some of the wit- 
nesses examined before the committee of 
the Lords. According to the reasoning 
of these witnesses, if there be any relation 
between the price of provisions and that 
of labour, it is a relation of inverse pro- 
portion. He was aware that this opinion 
was expressly disclaimed by a noble 
lord (Lauderdale) who had appeared 


before the committee ; but the opinion, | 


Mr. Philips contended, was the necessary 
result of his reasoning. [Here the hon. 
gentleman read a part of lord Lauderdale’s 
evidence in confirmation of this observa- 
tion.] He then proceeded to suy, that 
admitting for the sake of argument the 
noble lord’s reasoning, it was necessary 
to consider how it affected the present 
question. The committee are invited to 
adopt measures intended expressly to raise 
the present price of corn, and calculated 
in his judgment to advance it permanently. 
This is recommended by the very persons 
whose reasoning leads us to the conclusion, 
that to advance the price of provisions 
is the most effectual way to lower the 
price of labour. What is this but to urge 
us to raise the landlord, by depressing the 
labourer; to increase the wealth of the 
rich, and the poverty of the poor? Ifthe 
reasoning of the noble lord, and of those 
who agree with him, be just, it is proposed 
to the committee to enter upon a course 
which may lead us, step by step, to prove 
experimentally what is the minimum of 
comfort, and food consistent with the sub- 
sistence of the maximum of our population. 
Mr. Philips wished the committee to under- 
stand, that he was not impoting to the 


noble lord, on whose evidence he was | 


commenting, or to any other gentleman 
who agreed with him in opinion, that 
these consequences were either intended 
or contemplated by them. He was aware 
that no person was less capable of intend- 


ing such consequences than that noble 
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lord, but in remarking upon his evidence 
it was necessary to consider what his rea- 
soning necessarily led to: and he defied 
any man to shew that the inference which 
he had just deduced was not its unavoid- 
able result. 

In considering the relation between the 
price of provisions and of labour, Mr. Phi- 
lips observed, that it was necessary to 
distinguish the countries and the trades 
from which examples were taken. In a 
new country where the value of land is 
extremely low, and agriculture rapidly 
progressive, in a new and thriving manu- 
facture, the price of labour may be so 
high in proportion to that of the neces- 
saries of life as to be little affected by their 
fluctuations. Whatever may be their 
price, the wages of the labourer will be 
more than sufficient for his comfortable sub- 
sistence. In such a country as he had 
described, the price of labour, as in Ame- 
rica, might be permanently high, while 
that of provisions was permanently low. 
But this state of things cannot exist in old 
manufactures, such as those generally 
established in this country, where compe- 
tition has reduced profits, and that reduc- 
tion of profit has brought the wages of the 
labourer to a level with his subsistence in 
tolerable comfort. In such manufactures 
if you raise the price of provisions without 
proportionably raising that of labour, to 
what privations and evils must you neces- 
sarily expose the labourer! He was ready 
to admit with the noble lord that, ceteris 
paribus, the immediate effect of a high 
advance of provisions might probably be 
a reduction of the price of labour; because 
labourers being desirous of obtaining the 
same comforts that they had been used to, 
might be stimulated to more diligence. 
They might work sixteen hours instead of 


| ten; and thus the competition for employ- 





ment being increased among the same 
number of workmen, without any increase 
of demand, the price of labour might fall. 
But, will any person contend that this 
state of things can long continue? The 
labourer must go to the parish, or turn 
to some more profitable employment, if 
by chance any can be found, or he must 
emigrate, or work himself out by over- 
strained exertion, ‘The proportion being 
then altered between the demand for 
labour and the supply, its price will rise. 
This effect sooner or later must happen; 
but till it has actually taken place how 
dreadful must be the situation of the 
labourer! Soldiers or sailprs may no doubt 
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be put to a short allowance, and for a 
time subsist upon it; but will any man 
therefore contend, that they can perma- 
nently be kept on such allowance? The 
established order of things, the constitution 
of our common nature, (said Mr. P.) makes 
it equally impossible for a high price of 
provisions to consist permanently with a 
low price of labour. 

After this reasoning Mr. Philips pro- 
ceeded to examine the tables of prices of 
provisions compared with those of labour, 
which lord Lauderdale had delivered to 
the committee of the Lords. He observed, 
that if his reasoning were just, it would 
explain those tables, while the tables 
themselves would serve as a test of his 
reasoning. After remarking that there 
had been a considerable fluctuation of 
price, that of labour being sonietimes 
low while the price of wheat was high, 
he stated the average of each as collected 
from the tables, and informed the com- 
mittee that he had asked the hon. member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Finlay) whether, in the 
respective articles of manufacture referred 
to, such average price of labour was a 
fair price for the workman to receive at 
the given average price of wheat. The 
answer of that hon. gentleman, than whom 
no person was more capable of forming a 
correct judgment on the subject, uniformly 
was, “ that in his opinion the given price 
of labour bore a very fair proportion to 
that of wheat.” 

Having thus shown both by reasoning 
and by reference to facts, that the price 
of provisions must ultimately and on the 
average regulate that of labour, he pro- 
ceeded to show the effect that an advance 
of provisions must have on our manufac- 
turing interests. And here Mr. Philips 
said, that he wished, on such topics, to re- 
duce his reasoning as much as possible to 
numerical calculation. He would sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, without at 
allentering into the enquiry, that three- 
fifths, or 60 per cent. of the labourer’s 
Wages were spent in provisions, and that 
provisions were sO per cent. dearer here 
than they were in France, or any manu- 
facturing country on the continent. By 
multiplying 60 by 80, and dividing by 
100, the committee would see that the 
excess of the price of labour here above 
that of France would, from these datas, and 
according to his reasoning, be 48 per cent. 
He wished the committee to consider what 
must be the effect of such an excessive 
Price of labour employed in our manufac- 
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tures, when compared with the low price 
of labour employed in the manufactures of 
France, and what an advantage it must 
give to the French manufacturers in their 
attempts te rival us on the continent. 
And here he begged the committee not 
to delude themselves with the notion, that 
because our manufactures had hitherto 
been superior in some respects to those 
of other countries, that superiority would 
be easily maintained. Our advantage 
had been principally in our superior ca 
pital, and establishments, and in the dis- 
ciplined industry of our workmen. But 
capital did not belong exclusively to this 
country. It might easily be exported 
wherever it could be the most profitably 
employed. He had not had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the cotton manufactures of 
France, but he had conversed with several 
gentlemen more capable than himself of 
Judging correctly of them, and among the 
rest with the hon. member for Glasgow, 
before referred to, who had lately visited 
that country ; and they all concurred in 
expressing their great surprise at the state 
of those manufactures, at the extraordi- 
nary progress which had been made in 
them during the war, and at the excellent 
fabrics which they produced. In France 
establishments in all the different branches 
of the cotton trade are formed, and a large 
body of labourers and skilful mechanics 
is trained in them. The people and the 
government are zealous to encourage these 
manufactures, in which every gentleman, 
at all coniversant with such subjects, must 
know that it is impossible for us to prevent 
any improvements made by our own 
countrymen from being introduced. The 
contest in the foreign market is beginning 
between the French and British manufac- 
turer, and he believed it would be a severe 
one. Let us (said Mr. Philips) not aid 
our rivals in the struggle. If we artifi- 
cially raise the price of provisions, we 
shall raise the price of labour, and in the 
same proportion we shall assist our rivals 
against ourselves. Do what we will, the 
price of provisions and labour mast be 
higher here than on the continent. Let 
not parliament, therefore, unnecessarily 
and spontaneously increase the evil. Here 
Mr. Philips referred to a passage in Mr. 
Malthus’s Observations on the Corn Laws, 
where the writer states that, “it must be 
allowed that a country, which possesses 
any peculiar facilities for successful exer- 
tion in manufacturing industry, can never 
make a full and complete use of its ad< 
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vantages, unless the price of its labour 
and other commodities be reduced to that 
Jevelcompared with other countries, which 
results from the most perfect freedom of 
the corn trade.” 

But we are told, that we ought to pro- 
duce corn sufficient for our own consump- 
tion, lest in time of need foreign nations 
should endanger our very existence by 
refusing us asupply. This fear appeared 
to him chimerical. Is it possible (said 
Mr. Philips) to suppose, that the richest 
Nation in the world, a nation having, un- 
less you artificially raise the price of pro- 
visions, the greatest variety of the best 
and cheapest commodities to offer in ex- 
change for any articles imported into it ; 
that such a nation is to be starved, if it 
does not produce a sufliciency of corn for 
its subsistence ; because, forsooth, other 
nations, wanting its commodities, and hav- 
ing more corn than they can consume, 
will refuse to relieve its deficiency out of 
their own superfluity ? It does not at the 
present moment seem probable that at- 
tempts will again be made to destroy our 
commerce equal in power and malignity 
with those directed against it by Buona- 
parté! Yet, notwithstanding the immense 
means of hostility which he possessed, he 
found that even he could not prevent us 
from receiving corn when we wanted it. 
Surely the committee will not be per- 
suaded that we ought to overlook or reject 
advantages arising to the country in the 
ordinary course of things, merely to guard 
against the recurrence of such an extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented combination 
of circumstances as may never again take 
place. Here Mr. Philips remarked, that 
our geographical position gave us assu- 
rance of security and peculiar advantages 
in the corn trade, fixed as we are between 


the countries producing and exporting | 


grain, and those regularly importing it. 

It appeared to him that one of the ob- 
jections incident to the system of our corn 
laws was, that, by generally excluding 
import, they prevented foreigners from 
providing beforehand for our supply in 
case of need. On such occasions the 
fear of wanting the food necessary for our 
subsistence, spread through the country, 
and prices rose very high, and very ra- 
pidly. If, on the contrary, importation 
were generally permitted, foreign nations 
who grow corn would make ample provi- 
sion for our supply in all circumstances, 
and prevent such sudden and violent fluc- 
tuations of price. If the fear of wanting 


t 
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i supply in case we do not produce all the 


corn necessary for our subsistence, be not 
visionary, but well founded, wiy is it not 
expressed in reference to another commo- 
dity, the next in importance to our se- 
curity, because essential to the very exist- 
ence of our navy? He alluded to the 
article of hemp. Yet we find that our 
fleets can sail the undisputed masters of 
the ocean, though we do not grow hemp 
sufficient for rigging them. Here Mr. 
Philips expressed his diflidence respecting 
the calculations of remunerating prices 
which had been offered to the committees. 
On this subject the witnesses had differed 
greatly from one another. It must be ob- 
vious, that the remunerating price will 
vary with the varieties of skill and capital 
employed in cultivation, with the nature 
of the soil, the state of the currency, the 
wages of labour, the parochial and other 
taxes, and in short with the price of all 
ihe commodities necessary to the farmer’s 
use and consumption. If, as he had con- 
tended, the price of provisions ultimately 
regulates that of all other commodities, a 
very great proportion of the expenses 
incident to the farmer must fall with the 
reduced price of his produce. The re- 
peal of the income tax must also contri- 
bute towards lowering the remunerating 
price. Under all the circumstances of 
our present situation, it appeared to him, 
that the committee had not the means of 
making even 2 tolerably correct estimate 
of the remuneratiag price for the growers 
of corn, and were certainly not possessed 
of information sufficient to enable them to 
decide permanently at what price impor- 
tation should be prohibited. 

Mr. Philips said he was aware that, in 
proportion as a greater quantity of inferior 
land, of land less adapted to tillage, !s 
brought into culture, the remunerating 
price willrise. But he entertained doubts 
of the policy of offering artificial encou- 
ragement to the extended tillage of such 
soils, which the evidence given to the 
committees shews can be cultivated only 
at a greatly increased expense. But if 
you are to encourage by legislative enact- 
ment the indefinite tillage of your worst 
lands, what is now a remunerating price 
will soon be found insufficient, and parlia- 
ment, after the intervals of a very few 
years, may be regularly required to turn 
farmers again, to make fresh calculations 
of remunerating prices, and to raise the 
price at which importation is to be pet- 
mitted. 
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Here Mr. Philips read the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Malthus’s pamphlet, be- 
fore referred to: “ The general principles 
of political economy teach us to buy all 
our commodities where we can have them 
the cheapest; and perhaps there is no 
general rule in the whole compass of the 
science, to which fewer justifiable excep- 
tions can be found in practice. In the 
simple view of present wealth, population, 
and power, three of the most natural and 
just objects of national ambition, I can 
hardly imagine an exception; as it is only 
by a strict adherence to this rule that the 
capital of a country can ever be made 
to yield its greatest amount of produce, 

“ It is truly stated by Adam Smith, that 
by means of trade and manufactures, a 
country may enjoy a much greater quan- 
tity of subsistence, and consequently may 
have a much greater population than what 
its own lands could afford. If Holland, 
Venice, and Hamburgh, had declined a 
dependence upon foreign countries for 
their support, they would always have 
remained perfectly inconsiderable states, 
and never could have risen to that pitch 
of wealth, power, and population, which 
distinguished the meridian of their career.” 

He observed, that there were two ways 
of equalizing subsistence and population, 
one by increasing food, the other by 
limiting population, and warned the com- 
mittee against being led into measures 
whose tendency might be to produce that 
effect in the latter way. Why (said Mr. 
Philips) should a commercial and manu- 
facturing country like this, have such a 
jealousy and dread of the importation of 
corn? An importation of corn cannot take 
place without a corresponding export of 
commodities on which British industry 
has been employed. That export will in- 
crease your national wealth, that wealth 
will increase your population, and that 
increased population will produce an in- 
creased demand for your agricultural pro- 
duce. In this way will all the great inte- 
rests of the country be much more effec- 
tually and permanently benefited, than 
by a system of restrictions, and exclusive 
privileges, at variance with the best prin- 
ciples established in the science of poli- 
ical economy, and which, he had before 
contended, had produced injury rather 
than advantage to the empire. 

Mr. Philips observed, that no country 
was so interested as this in establishing 
the principle of free trade, because no 
other country could profit equally by the 
(VOL. XXIX.) 
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general recegnition of that principle. 
Foreign nations mistaking, like the advo- 
cates of the regulations before the com- 
mittee, the circumstances which have 
operated against our wealth for the causes 
of it, are now following our example. 
They are prohibiting or imposing re- 
straints on the import of our fabrics, in 
order to encourage their own manufactures, 
from which they will receive inferior fa- 
brics ata higher price. Let us convince 
them, by an example, of their mistake. Let 
us convince them, that by leaving industry 
and enterprize unfettered, and by allowing 
capital to take its natural and voluntary 
direction, we are persuaded that the true 
interests of this country, and of every 
other will be most effectually promoted. 
Mr. Philips proceeded to say, that 
Great Britain was geographically a com- 
mercial country, that commerce had sti- 
mulated her agriculture rather than agri- 
culture had stimulated her commerce. It 
had given wealth to her peopie, and dif- 
fused fertility over her soil. Take care, 
said he, that in attempting to caange the 
natural character of your country, you 
do not stop the progress of national pro- 
sperity. Atthe present moment a great 
fall in the price of agricultural produce 
has spread a panic among farmers and 
land-owners. Such occurrences, wienever 
they take place, either in agriculture, 
manufactures, or in any other branch of 
commerce, produce serious inconvenien- 
cies, and evils, which every person must 
deplore. ‘They are incident to all sudden 
changes in the political relations of a coun- 
try, whether from peace to war, or from 
war to peace. It iscertainly very desirable 
to lighten the pressure of such a temporary 
evil as much as possible; and if any tem- 
porary measure should be brought forward 
for that purpose, it would have his cordial 
support. But he did not see the neces- 
sity of applying a permanent regulation 
to an evil that he conceived to be only 
temporary, particularly as he was con- 
vinced that the regulation proposed would 
raise permanently the price of provisions. 
Mr. Western contended, that any injury 
sustained by agricuJture would be felt by 
no class of the community more severely 
than by the merchants and the labourers, 
It was well done on the part of the House 
last session, to refer the consideration of this 
important subject to the present period. 
Every consideration was due to the feelings 
of the people, especially onsuch a subject, 
It was due to them to convince them that 


(3 G) 
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the proposed measure would be as benefi- 
cial to them as to those to whom it more 
immediately applied. Every thing cal- 
culated to render the food and comforts of 
the lower classes cheap and accessible, 
was comprehended in the propositions of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite. By 
the laws of king William the principle of 
these propositions had been carried toa 
much greater extent. The object of those 
laws was to encourage the agriculture of 
this country, and render us independent 
on any foreign country for our supply of 
corn. Exportation was for that purpose 
encouraged by bounties, and importation 
prevented by duties so high, as, in fact, to 
amount to a total prohibition. The pro- 
positions of the right hon. gentleman, 
though in the same spirit as king William’s 
laws, went by no means to the same 
extent. They were founded on a view of 
the comparative prices of grain, under 
which the landed and the commercial 
interests first began to thrive, had thriven, 
and continued to thrive down to the pre- 
sent day. Our manufactures had risen to 
their existing elevation under similar re- 
strictions. The present object was to 
adapt the principle of ancient laws to 
modern exigencies, in such a way that no 
danger might ensue. His hon. friend 
who had just spoken, was apprehensive of 
tho enhancement of the price of the neces- 
saries of life. He would meet his hon. 
friend on that ground. He would contend 
that the principle of the measure proposed 
was calculated to render, and in eftect 
would render bread cheaper, than the 
principle espoused by his hon. friend. 
He would state this proposition—that the 
price of food in this country must and 
would come up to the price at which the 
producer of it would receive a remu- 
neration adequate to the remunera- 
tion derived from other trades and manu- 
factures. In saying this, he considered 
the comforts and the security of capital 
in agriculture as part of its profits; so 
that although the profits of the agricul- 
turist were never equal as money profits, 
those comforts and that security of capital 
supplied the deficiency ; and with respect 
to the importation of foreign corn, that 
bad its limits—natural, such as the increas- 
ing wealth and population of the countries 
whence it was exported—artificial, such 
as the policy of different governments, or 
their impolicy, or the occasional dissatis- 
faction of the people, to which govern- 
ments must necessarily give way, or 
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changes of administration, &c. &c. In 
France, at the present moment, the export. 
ation of corn would cease by law when 
corn became 49s. a quarter. Whaat secu- 
rity, then, had this country for a constant 
supply ? But the laws of king William, 
instead of making her dependent upon 
foreigners for a supply, rendered her an 
exporting country herself. At one time 
Great Britain exported annually upwards 
of 600,000 quarters of corn, But in 1763 
we stopped the export, and admitted corn 
from all parts of the world at 40s. which 
was before the export price. Here wasa 
great and material change. If the amount 
of tonnage which had entered the British 
ports, within the last three or four years, 
were estimated, it would be found to 
amount to about 1,500,000 tons ; but two 
thirds of the whole tonnage entering Bri- 
tish ports, would only bring us 5 mil. 
lions of grain. In 1764, the French issued 
a decree respecting the trade in grain, to 
the effect that all corn exported should be 
conveyed in French ships, navigated by 
French seamen. Whiat should prevent 
other countries from adopting this practice 
if they found we depended on them for 
food for our manufacturers? If, then, this 
country placed herself in such a situation 
as to require the food, she placed herself 
in a state of double dependence. If fo- 
reign countries withheld their markets from 
our manufactures and their corn from our 
people, in what a situation should we be? 
Some people, however, thought of nothing 
but exclaiming, Give us a brisk demand. 
Thus far he had argued with the view of 
shewing that the price of grain would not 
be enhanced by the system long ago 
adopted, and which they were now merely 
called on to continue, but that on the con- 
trary, for any term of years, the price 
would be lower than by the system for the 
encouragement of foreign corn, Were 
we to be dependent on foreign countries 
for any considerable part of our food, the 
constant alarm and dread of a failure in 
the supply which this would give rise to, 
would frequently enhance the price much 
more than it ever could reach under the 
regulated system. Consider, for instance, 
what would be the consequence if a fleet 
from the Baltic was delayed beyond its 
usual time? If he were to allow that 
there was a necessity that grain should be 
higher in this country than in foreign 
countries, that necessity arose out of our 
taxation. But this difference did not need 
to give that serious alarm to our manuface 
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turers which they seemed to feel—and he 
would give his reasons why. Grain was 
not higher in proportion in this country 
to what it was in foreign countries now, 
than it was sixty years ago. On this 
subject, he confessed, he was not possessed 
of such ample information as he could 
wish. But he would take, with regard to 
France, the information furnished by M. 
de Montesquieu, the minister of the inte- 
rior, who in his projet of a law to regulate 
the exportation of grain, went back a 
considerable way in his examination of 
the prices in France. According to this 
projet, from 1756 to 1788, the price of 
wheat in France, was 25s. 10d. per quarter 
English money. During the same period 
of thirty years, it was at 46s. in England. 
At present, the average price of wheat in 
France was 45s.; and he would take it in 
England at 80s. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that the proportion between the 
prices of the two countries had not in- 
creased; and if the difference formerly 
did not prevent the success of our manu- 
factures, he did not see why it ought to 
produce that effect now. ‘The price of 
grain in England and France being, in the 
former period, as 26s.to 46s.; and at pre- 
sent, as 45s. to SOs. M. de Montesquieu, 
in speaking of the prices up to which 
grain might be exported in France, ob- 
served, that 49s. or 50s. a quarter was such 
a price as the people of that country were 
always able to bear. It was not, he then 
said, their true interest that grain should 
fall too much, for their wages would fall 
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in proportion, and the other objects of 


their expenditure not falling at the same 
time, the workmen would thos run a risk 
of being in a worse situation than before. 
What was most injurious to the poor was, 
the frequent and rapid transitions from 
low prices to scarcity. That class was 
well known to be bad economists; and 
they frequently suffered greatly before 
they submitted to change their habits. A 
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who has received better wages, they are 
all enabled to augment their enjoyments, 
and consume more manufactured goods. 
If grain were to fall so low as some manu- 
facturers would wish, who would purchase 
their goods? Certainly neither the pro- 
prietor, the farmer, nor the labourer. 
Such were the observations of the French 
minister of the interior, and they were 
certainly deserving of the most serious 
attention. 

His hon. friend behind him(Mr. Philips) 
seemed to him to have contemplated, with 
great composure, the absolute destruction 
of the agriculture of a great part of the 
country. According to him, certain poor 
districts of this country ought to give 
way to certain rich districts of France 
and Flanders. He, for one, confessed that 
he did not well understand this policy. 
Did not, he would ask, these poor dis- 
tricts afford a market to our manufac- 
turers? Did not Ireland, for example, 
take our manufactures in return for her 
produce ? Was it not safer to rely on such 
a market, than on one in other countries? 
Of the one we might be deprived, but of 
the other we could not. We ought, 
therefore, in fairness, to give way some- 
thing in extent of market, in considera 
tion of the great advantage of security. 

He would now advert to the subject of 
reduction of rents. It was very common 
with tradesmen and others to say, let rents 
be reduced. Suppose rents were to be 
reduced one half, what would be the con- 
sequence? One of two things must fol- 
low. Either the tradesman must look into 
his ledger, and see what the landlord’s 
expenditure was last year, and if the rent 
were reduced one-half, write off from the 
ledger one-half of last year’s bill: or 
that one-half of rent must purchase as 
much as the whole of the former year. 
What would be the consequence to the 
journeymen? In the one case the trades- 


‘man would be obliged to turn off one 


moderate price, exempt from vicissitudes, | half of them; and in the other case, to 


was more advantageous to them than a 
trifling economy in times of abundance ; 
for it was weil known that the too great 
facility of procuring subsistence was often 
destructive of their morals and activity. 
With respect to the manufacturer, he 
added, if he pays a little more to his 
workmen, he can lay it on his goods, and 
he ought therefore to be indifferent to a 
slight augmentation. The internal con- 
Suimers being the proprietor who has sold 
his wheat to advantage, and the workman 





reduce their wages one-half. But why 
were the manufacturers so anxious for 
a low price of grain? They did not 
wish this, because they supposed it bene- 
ficial to the labouring classes, They 
wished low prices, they said, because 


/cheap bread would make labour cheap. 


It was not the money-price, but the actual 
quantity of the comforts and necessaries 
of life which the wages of the lower 


people could command, which could en- 
‘able us to pronounce on their situation. 
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In his conscience he believed that at 80s. 
a quarter more of the comforts and ne- 
cessaries of life were enjoyed by the la- 
bouring classes of this country, than was 
the case in those countries where provi- 
sions were lower. If we were to have 
foreign corn, it must be taken from the in- 
habitants of other countries. They would 
find that the people of Poland ted on in- 
ferior sorts of grain, which allowed wheat 
to be exported ; and they were thus de- 
prived of the fruits of the country they 
tiiied, which seemed to belong in nature 
more to them than the inhabitants of other 
states. ‘The labourer might pay more for 
provisions in this country than in France ; 
but did he not also enjoy more of the 
comforts and necessaries of life than the 
peasant of France, Flanders, or Poland ? 
The reduced rent would be soon felt by 
the tradesman and manufacturer, as well 
as the farmer. But the reduced rent would 
not have such an effeet on the prices of 
grain as was supposed. On this subject 
he had made some calculations: taking 
the agriculture of the most improved dis- 
tricts, upon the four courses in use, if they 
gave turnips at one and a half quarters, 
barley at five quarters, clover or beans at 
two and abhalf quarters, and wheat at 
three quarters, the whole would make 12 
quarters; divide 12 by 4, and that would 
xive 3 quarters per annum to the acre. 
He calculated that every 10s. which were 
added to the rent or expenses of land, 
made an addition of about 3s. to a quarter 
of wheat. If, then, he wok the whole 
rental of the country at 30s. per acre, 
(and this he was satisfied was considerably 
higher than the rate at which it ought to 
be taken), it would be seen, that the an- 
nihilation of the entire rent would only 
eflect a diminution in the price of corn to 
the amount of 10s. per quarter. This 
done, he would ask, could the English 
farmer compete with the foreign grower ? 
No. Even after this reduction of his ex- 
pense, the price at which he could grow 
and sell his corn, would be much above 
that at which the foreign merchant could 
send his corn into the market. The con- 
sideration of the rent, therefore, he held to 
be a very immaterial part of the subject. 
If a reduction of 10s. per acre were made 
intherent of land, this would only diminish 
the price of the quarter of corn 3s. 4d. 
aud this would only make a difference of 
about three farthings, hardly so muck, in 
the loaf, The right hon. gentleman, in 


the propositions which he had submitted 
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to the committee, had followed the ex- 
ample set in earlier periods of our history ; 
and he had followed it with cautious steps, 
In taking the import price at SOs. he had 
fixed on a price which ought not to ex- 
cite any alarm. Could it be said that 80s. 
a quarter was a consideration which could 
give any uneasiness, or which looked like 
a scarcity price? ‘The average price of 
wheat during the last ZO years was 835s, 
During the first 10 of these years it was 
73s. If the price of wheat 10 years ago 
was 73s. could 80s. be now considered 
more than a fair price? During the first 
10 of the last 20 years what was our taxa- 
tion? In 1792 the whole of our taxes 
amounted only to 16 millions. When 
wheat was at 73s. the taxes were 3+ mil- 
lions; and at present our taxes exceeded 
60 millions. In taking 80s. therefore, he 
was taking the very lowest rate at which 
the import price could be fixed. The 
assertion that the hnportation price was 
the lowest at which corn would be sold 
in England after the measure in contem- 
plation had been carried into effect, he 
denied. On this subject, for proof, they 
could only refer to the experience of 
former times, During this, however, it 
would be seen, that while 62s. was the 
protecting price, and while a bounty was 
given on exportation, for a considerable 
period, the average price of wheat had 
been as low as 30s. per quarter. A more 
recent instance of this might be given 
from the rapidity with which the price 
of wheat had declined in the year 1513; 
when, in consequence of the expectations 
entertained of a peace, its value had sunk 
to little more than the half of what it had 
been. I'rom the papers on the table, they 
would see this from the Deptford and 
Portsmouth contract prices in February 
and November of that year. ‘The con- 
tract price at Deptford for wheat was, in 
February 100s. the quarter. In November 
it was 65s. 2d. and during this period it 
was to be remarked, more corn was €x- 
ported froin, than imported into Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Portsmouth 
contract price was, in February, 1025-5 
in November, 67s. 2d. . 
From these statements he thought 1t 
proved that the lowest market price of 
corn, was not necessarily that up to which 
the importation of grain was prohibited, 
and at the same time it would be seen 
how great the agricultural influence had 
become in this country, and how compe- 
tent it was to maintain itself, It was now 
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established that we had the means of pro- 
curing a sufficiency of food for the popu- 
lation of the country, independent of a 
foreign supply. He was satisfied that we 
could not obtain from foreign countries 
any very large portion of the supply ne- 
cessary for our annual consumption 5 but 
if our ports were thrown open, the British 
agriculturist would be intimidated by the 
dangers thus set before bis eyes, and thus 
the most injurious effects would be pro- 
duced. Our own farmers might be op- 
pressed and kept down, and a foreign sup- 
ply obtained when, In truth, it was not 
wanted. But if such a system were 
adopted, we should in time of need find 
that we could not command it. The 
danger might become more alarming than 
it bad ever yet been, The difference of 
prices might in itse!f serve as a bounty on 
importation ; and how far this might ope- 
rate he could not tell. He certainly be- 
lieved it was in the contemplation of the 
agriculturists of France and Flanders to 
endeavour to avail themselves largely of 
the advantages offered by the British 
market. All the evils which he antici- 
pated might not arise from the free im- 
portation of corn; but who, he asked, 
would choose to be dependent on a foreign 
country for the supply of an article of 
such primary importance? Situated as 
this country was, equally the admiration 
and the envy of every other, it became 
their duty to watch carefully over its in- 
terests, to guard against its being de- 
peudent on any country, and least of all 
dependent on France. He did not be- 
lieve that that difference in the price of 
bread, which naturally existed between 
this country and France, would ever ma- 
terially operate to the prejudice of our 
manufactures. It was possible we might 
lose some of the markets, where we had 
been accustomed to dispose of our goods, 
but we might gain others. South America, 
if the emancipation of that interesting 
country was finally accomplished, as he, 
for one, ardently hoped it would be, seemed 
to open a new field for British industry, 
which he confidently anticpated would 
more than console our merchants and 
manufacturers for any disappointment 
they might meet with elsewhere. 

Sit Frederick Flood assured the House, 
that he did not appear there as the repre- 
sentative or advocate of any particular 
class in society, either in Ireland, or this 
country. His object was, to protect the 


whole country at large from the influx of 
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that which could be grown at home, from 
foreign, and perhaps hostile powers, to the 
ruin of those interests more peculiarly 
dear to them. ‘To his own knowledge, 
millions of barrels of grain were perishing 
in barns in Ireland, for the want of a sale ; 
and why ? because the foreign arrivals 
swallowed up every thing. Within the 


space of twelve months, 258,900 barrels 


of foreign grain hai been imported into 
Great Britain. Surely this fact alone 
shewed the necessity of fortifying and 


encouraging their own growth, in pre- 


| ference to any other. 


The hon. baronet 
said, he was not an advocate of the agri- 


'culturist against the manufacturer, be- 
‘lieving that the interests of both went 


hand in hand. The man who pretended 


| to be the exclusive and separate advocate 
'of either, was sure to be the decided 








enemy of both. Ireland was capable of 
supplying herself with grain, and export- 
ing a superfluity ; she was, therefore, en- 
titled to a preferable protection ; and let 
the House consider the innumerable bene- 
fits which must have followed to the ma- 
nufacturing interests if the fifty-eight 
millions sterling remitted to foreign coun- 
tries had been husbanded for domestic pur- 
poses. Suppose, for instance, in the event 
of a foreign dependance for grain a bad 
year had occurred abroad, then what an 
opportunity would be afforded to effect by 
starvation among us the decay of our pro- 
tecting army at home. Was not Ireland, 
which furnished, and would in an in- 
creasing ratio, continue to furnish food to 
this country, entitled to a protecting secu- 
rity from foreign interposition? Great 
Britain and Ireland were now one, and 
engaged in a common cause; formerly 
they pulled opposite ways, but now he 
trusted the same wreath would entwine 
the rose, the leek, and the shamrock. The 
worthy baronet conjured the manufac- 
turing interest not to hold themselves dis- 
tinct from the agricultural. Nothing was 
so fallacious. If the one could not get a 
fair price for his labour, he could not 
go and buy at the other’s shop. It is 
clear, then, the other could have no sale 
for his goods. Ireland gives you, said 
the hon. baronet, her labour for your 
workmanship. She has but two staple 
trades, the linen and her agriculture. If 
the manufacturer of England sets his 
shoulders to put down one of these, she 
will say, you are ungrateful, and she will 
withhold from your traffic that expendi- 
ture which would otherwise merge in it. 
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Mr. Baring declared his intentton not to 
go very geuerally into the subject till the 
committee should sit again; but, at the 
same time, as several things had fallen 
from the right hon. opener of the Reso- 
lutions, and his hon. friend below him 
(Mr. Western), that ought to be noticed 
without delay, and as he expected there 
would not be many speakers on his side 
of the question, as the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Rose), who had been 


said to have espoused the cause of the | 


people, had taken no part in this debate, 
he should not let this occasion pass with- 
out offering a few observations on what 
had fallen from those who preceded him. 
With the right hon. opener he deprecated 
the notions which had got abroad, that this 
question was taken up by the members of 
the legislature merely with a view to 


their own private interests ; but at the | 


same time he could not but observe, that 
when these were affected, gentlemen most 
anxious for the good of the community at 
large were sometimes thought to take a 
narrower view of the subject under consi- 
deration than they were accustomed to 
take of political questions at other times. 
He could not help saying that a very pe- 
culiar interest must be taken in the value 


| ject of them. 
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In both instances the par- 
ties had been hunted from the usual place 
of assembling, and obliged to adjourn to 
a room in an inn, where the friends of the 
measure passed their own resolutions. So 
much for the change in public opinion ! 
At those meetings, as on the present oc- 





casion, the resolutions had stated (and 
| doubtless those who made the assertions, 
| believed they spoke truth), that the effect 
_ of their being carried into effect, would 
be to fix the price of corn at a moderate 


|rate. This topic every gentleman dwelt 

j . 

/upon, in order to make the measure 
palatable. How, he would ask, could this 


| be possible ? How, if such were the effect 
| of the resolutions, could the purpose for 
' which they were brought forward be an- 
| swered, when the cry of each of the peti- 
| tioners was, that if their corn was not 
| sold at a higher price they must all be 
' ruined ? How, after this, could it be main- 
| tained, that the price of corn would be 
' lower? A steadier supply might be fur- 
|nished; but if this were eflected, the 

public must pay a higher price for it. On 
; a former evening, he had not denied that 
| the corn question ought to be brought 
| forward early ; but he contended, that in 
| the present situation ‘of the country, while 


of land in that House, where the whole of | the currency remained in its present state, 


its members were sworn to be landed pro- 
prietors. The right hon. opener of the 
Resolutions had said that the measure in 
contemplation, now that it was better un- 
derstood, had not met with that violent 
opposition which it had experienced last 
year, when their table was covered with 
innumerable petitions. He (Mr. Baring) 
did not, for his own part, perceive that 
any change had taken place in the public 
mind, and if no new petitions had been 
presented, he thought it was to be ac- 
counted for, from the supposition that the 
parties were of opinion, that the vast num- 


ber which they had poured in last year, | 


had not been ineffectual. This to him 
appeared perfectly consistent and rational. 
The city of London, he understood, was 
preparing a new one, but he felt no 
anxiety to see the example followed in 
the present instance. As far as he was 
informed, there was no proof of the public 
mind having undergone any change on 
this question. At the only two country 
towns where the subject had been brought 
forward—where meetings had taken place 
for the purpose of petitioning parliament 
for an alteration of the corn laws, the 
people had risen in opposition to the ob- 





and while our foreign relations were not 
| definitively fixed, no permanent measure 
| ought to be adopted. In the evidence 
| given before the committee, one of the 
| most sensible men examined, Mr. Webb of 
| Salisbury, had said, «I look upon the price 
| of corn to be more affected by the circula- 
' tion of paper money than by the increased 
| amount of the taxes.” The defect of our 
‘currency could not be remedied at pre- 
sent; and this, he thought, opposed a 
| substantial reason to the immediate adop- 
tion of any permanent measure. ‘This 
ought to be well considered from the great 
inconveniences ever attendant on an alte- 
ration of the established corn laws. In 
his opinion, the remedy to be now applied 
ought to betemporary. That the persons 
; who were on this occasion their petitioners 
were as much, nay, more entitled to the 
attention of that House than the merchants 
and manufacturers, whose distresses had 
so often been brought before them, he 
was ready to admit; but this was not 4 
case in which the parties could be re- 
lieved, like the merchants, &c. by 2 
loan or by an issue of Exchequer- bills in 
their favour. He would therefore propose, 
that instead of SOs. per quarter, the Ime 
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portation price should for the present be 
made 75s. to continue at that for a year, 
and then to be diminished 2s. yearly till 
the price fell back to that at which the 
importation of foreign corn was at present 
prohibited. Such a plan would uphold 
the agriculturist against the difficulties 
with which he at present had to contend, 
till his failing rent, relief from the war 
taxes, and other favourable circumstances 
should enable him to derive a fair profit 
from the produce of his land, though im- 
portation was permitted at 75s. the quarter. 
At present he thought the agriculturist 
ought to be relieved under the difficulties 


with which he had to struggle, difficulties 


which did not arise out of the actual cir- | 


cumstances of the case, so much as out of 
the alarm with which he had been seized. 





Mr. Webb had said in his evidence, that | 
“If the price of corn went back to what | 


it was in 1792, he did not see why all ex- 
penses should not in a length of time be 
reduced in the same proportion.” And 
that this would be the case he (Mr. Baring) 
had no doubt. Why was the former at 


an increased expense ? It was because the 


price of labour followed the advance of 
corn, This was a fact of which no coun- 
try gentleman could entertain a doubt, 
From the evidence of Mr. Dennet, it ap- 
peared that the wages of labour were for 
the most part paid, partly in labour, partly 
in money, and partly in poor rents, so that 
the reduction of the price of labour must 
immediately follow a declension in that 
of corn. ‘This he proceeded to shew 
would also soon be the case with the har- 
ness-maker, the wheelwright, the collar- 
maker, &c. The taxes on farms had been 
stated by Mr. Webb to amount from two 
to three per cent. an acre; thus it would 
be seen on a farm worth 5001. the taxes 
would be from 15/. to 251. in which was 
included his riding horses, his servant in 
livery, &c. He could wish that, on a 
farm of 500 acres, the farmers expenses 
Were specifically shewn, With the excep- 
tion of two or three of the witnesses, who 
thought, when they were about it, they 
might as well name a good round sum as 
not, the outside of what they had named 
as a proper protecting price had been 80s., 
though some had 72s., 73s., and 75s. would 
be a satisfactory protecting price ; but the 
outside of what had been stated (with the 
exception before alluded to) as a fit price, 
Was 80s. and this was named on a supposi- 
tion, that their rents would be kept up, 
and their charges the same ; but they had 





| 
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it also on their authority, that these could 
not continue the same. The disbanding 
of the army, and a variety of circum- 
stances, from the effect they produced on 
labour in the country, made this the 
worst possible time for making a perma- 
nent arrangement. He did not know 
whether the hon, gentleman (Mr. Western) 
had satisfied the committee that the pre- 
sent high rents had very little to do with 
the question ; but he had not been con- 
vinced by his arguments. If he visited a 
farm of 500/. per annum, he was told that 
the rent was not so mucha matter of com- 
plaint, as the taxes; if he looked into the 
taxes, they were nothing, the hardship 
was in the rent. He, for his own part, 
knew the rent must be of material import- 
ance. He at present received 1,200/. for 
an estate which formerly let but for 6001. ; 
would it be maintained, that if he were 
again to reduce it to that sum, the tenant 
would not feel it of some importance to 
have GOO/. taken off his shoulders. All 
that had been advanced on this point, he 
feltas being a mere excuse for keeping 
up the present high rents? He contended 
it was impossible for any evidence to 
shew more clearly than the evidence be- 
fore parliament had shewn, that that arti- 
ficial support of the agriculture of the 
country which had been called for would 
be improper. The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Western) had said, this country could 
grow sufficient corn for its consumption, 
That the progress of agriculture had in- 
creased its produce, he did not doubt, and 
he could easily believe that it might be 
increased still more; but he doubted very 
much if it could ever be made to furnish 
a permanent supply equal to the con- 
sumption of its increasing population. If 
land would not produce corn without 
greater sums being expended on them 
than the corn was worth, they might be 
made to furnish a supply which would 
make us purchase our bread at eighteen- 
pence the loaf, when, if we exerted our 
industry on that same land to raise that 
which was congenial to its soil, by ex 
changing its produce against that of the 
corn lands of other countries, we might 
get our loaf for a shilling. The whole 
mass of the country ought not to be com- 
pelled to pay a high price for bread, that 
the experiment of cultivating barren lands 
might be tried. In nothing were the dis- 
pensations of Providence more admirable 
than in the care displayed, that the diffe- 
sent soils of different countries should 
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yield productions which might be advan- 
tageously exchanged for each other ; it 
was much better, then, that we should 
employ ourselves in raising that which we 
might so dispose of, instead of labouring 
to produce that which other lands were 
destined to supply. The right bon. gen- 
tleman had admitted this in other cases, 
but not with respect to corn. On this 
subject he had said, what could we do, if 
having thus made ourselves dependent on 
another country, that country, in the day 
of our greatest need, should close her ports 
against us! He would answer —experience 
had shewn that a country could never be 
starved. Holland was dependent on other 
countries for a supply of corn, and its 
price was and almost ever had been the 
average price of Europe. But then the 
danger of depending on France for a 
supply had been strongly urged. France, 





excepting in years of extraordinary plenty | 
like the present, would send but little corn | 


to this country. 
would be likely to be derived from the 
countries bordering on the Baltic. He 


Qur greatest supplies | 


put it to the committee, in opposition to | 
what had been said of the danger of de- | 
' to by an hon. gentleman who had just sat 
, down, merely wisied to say, that the 


pending on foreign countries for our corn, 
if it could be anticipated that ever a period 
of greater difficulty would arrive than 
that which had occurred during the reign 
of Buonaparté, yet even while he was in 
power, in spite of his greatest hostility, 
more corn (three times over) had been 
imported into this country than ever had 
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price of beer, notwithstanding the de- 
clension of the price of malt—-he could 
see no reason why that House, finding a 
change was about to take place, should re- 
solve to oppose the return of things to their 
ancient and healthful state, by attempting 
to holster up the price of corn by artificial 
means, which must prove injurious to the 
vital interests of the country. When he 
had heard the right hon, gentleman’s re- 
solutions, he intended to move on a future 
day certain counter-resolutions, which 
would go to fix the protecting price of 
corn at 75s. for a year, to fall gradually 
back to the present importation price, 
After the right hon. gentleman’s resolu. 
tions had passed pro formd, tie hoped there 
would be no objection to go into the com- 
mittee on Monday pro formd, in order to 
receive those which he desired to ofler. 

Mr. Robinson explained. He said he bad 
not argued in favour of a restrictive sys- 
tem as applied to corn, because that sys- 
tem had been found advantageous to our 
manufactures—he had merely mentioned 
it as an observation not altogether without 
weight. 

Mr. Rose having been personally alluded 


reason why he had not in the course of 
this evening’s debate offered himself to 
the notice of the House, was because he 
had understood that the Resolutions of his 
right hon. friend were merely now to be 


| passed pro formd, and the discussion upon 


beef before, within the same time, since | 
| With respect to his opinions, the hon. 
| gentleman was much mistaken if he ima- 


the year 1697—more indeed than at any 
period of our history. To suppose any 


danger of this sort, was to suppose a thing | 


wholly out of the question. 
duty to state this not from any ambition 
of popularity (about which he was as care- 
less as any man in that House), but from a 
sense that he owed it tothe country. He, 
however, was anxious that the farmer 


He felt it his | 


' 


should have relief in his distress, and as | 


this could not be afforded by an issue of 
Exchequer-bills, or by a loan, he could 


wish to propose a temporary exclusion of | 


foreign corn for acertain number of years, | 
which would give the farmers an oppor- | 


tunity of paying themselves. 
his rents were reduced, he was satisfied 
the country gentleman would find his 


situation continue the same; and though 
the prices of some things had not come 
down as might have been expected— 
though posting had not been materially 
reduced, and the brewers still kept up the 


Though | 





them to be taken on a future occasion. 


gined that he bad changed them during 
the recess; the fact was, that they were 
not only unchanged, but that every thing 
he had heard and seen upon the subject 
had tended to confirm him in the senti- 
ments he had previously stated to the 
House. He complimented Mr. Robinson 
on the mode in which he had introduced 
the question to the House, and anticipated 
a full, fair, and candid discussion of the im- 
portant subject. If the hon, member had 
any great anxiety or curiosity to hear him, 
he would probably be gratified on the 
next night the subject should be debated. 

Mr. Baring explained, that he had con- 
jectured that Mr. Rose bad altered his 
opinion, from what he bad seen stated re- 
specting the interviews with the earl of 
Liverpool. He bad feared that the right 
hon. gentleman had, during the recess, 
thought better of the matter, and had 
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changed his title of ‘the Man of the 
People’ for one of the new grand litile 
crosses of the Order of the Bath. 

Mr. tose was surprised that the hon. 
gentleman was not yet aware, that such 
information as he had received regarding 
the interviews with the earl of Liverpool 
was unfounded, 

Mr. Brand was unwilling to trouble the 
Committee upon the present occasion, 
especially after what had been said by 
the right hon. gentleman who had last 
taken bis seat. lie would either proceed, 
or deter his arguments until a subsequent 
oceasion, according to the wish of the 
House. [Cries of Go on, go on!] He re- 
greved that his hon. friends below (Mr. 
Puilips and Mr. Baring), in the course of 
theirspeeches, had only touched on matters 
of iesser importance, shrinking from the 
main point of debate. They had not 
ventured tv state what would be the situa- 
tion of the poorer classes of the comma- 
nity, the vast majority of the people of 
England, if the resofutions were rejected. 
In Great Britain half the population was 
engaged in pursuits of agriculture, and 
what would be their condition were things 
to remain unaltered? What was their 
State at the present moment? The la- 
bourers were unable to procure employ- 
ment from the farmer, and they were 
consequently thrown upon the poor-rates. 
When gentlemen argued in the way in 
which these resolutions had been opposed, 
it was necessary to ask them to whom 
the soil of the country belonged? It was 
not, in truth, the property of those who 
were called the proprietors, it belonged 
to the poor of the country, to those for 
whom our wise system of laws had pro- 
vided, however ill those laws might in 
some cases be executed. - By the refusal 
of the tarmer to give employment to the 
labourer, he was thrown upon the overseer, 
who again sent him back to the farmer, 
and an immense number of these unfor- 
tunate individuals were now actually con- 
verted into what were called ‘ rounds- 
men,’ being handed round from farmer to 
farmer, who was to endeavour to find 
them some employment, that they might 
not become complete burthens upon the 
parish. By these means perhaps they 


earned half their usual rate of wages; 
and how was the other half to be sup- 
plied, but from the poor-rates? One of 
the hon. gentlemen who had argued on 
gig side of the question, had quoted 
€ House the opinion of the learned 
(VOL. XX1X)" welan 
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Mr. Malthus. What was the fact with 
regard to that gentleman? During the last 
year, not having sufficient information 
before him to draw any correct conclu- 
sions, he had done little more than state 
the arguments on both sides. ‘Ten days 
ago he bad published a second pampblet, 
in which having now received the infor- 
mation which was necessary before he 
stated any positive opinion, he asserted, 
** T now do not hesitate to declare unequi- 
vocally that some restriction upon the im- 
portation of foreign grain has become 
necessary.” He repeated the words from 
memory, but he was sure he had given 
them correctly.—The hon. gentleman who 
last had advocated the other side of the 
question, had employed an argument 
which seemed calculated to mislead the 
country. He had contended as if it were 
meant by the supporters of the resolutions 
to be said, that their immediate operation 
would be to produce a low price of grain. 
It was impossible for any man to make 
such anassertion, much less for any man 
to believe it if it were made, for the object 
of this measure was not to make the price 
of corn extremely low, but to prevent it 
at any future time from becoming im- 
mensely high. Why was not the farmer 
to have some protection? Did his capital 
and his industry demand no considera- 
tion? Were speculating manufacturers 
only to be relieved, while farmers were to 
be placed at the mercy of the foreign 
grower? He had contended also, that the 
difficulties now complained of were at- 
tributed too little to rent and too much to 
taxes; but why did not this appear in 
some of the reports of evidence taken be- 
fore committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament? Why was not the hon. gentle- 
man found putting questions upon this 
subject te the witnesses who he com- 
plained were so biassed in the testimony 
they gave? It had been said that these 
taxes, in truth, amounted to no more than 
about 15/. a year upon 500 acres of land. 
Certainly, the direct taxes might not ex- 
ceed that sum; but who could calculate, 
at any moderate sum, the indirect taxes to 
which the farmer was subject, in a con- 
cern that required a capital of at least 
5,000/,? He begged to state a fact that 
had come within his knowledge, in his 
own neighbourhood; the cultivators of 
the land had been accustomed to give 
their land a dressing of soot, which might 
cost 40s. per acre; but the eliect was, that 
the crop was augmented one-fifth, or pers 
(3 H) 
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haps one-fourth. Of late this practice had 
been discontinued, and if, in consequence 
of difficulties, the same resolution had been 
made by the farmers more extensively 
through England, where should we be 
able to find a supply equal to the main- 
tenance of one-filih of the population, 
who wouid thus be deprived of bread? It 
was maintained that these resolutions were 
intended merely to delude the people, 
and to prop and bo}ster up individual and 
private interests by a show of justice ; but 
he was convinced that no man, who dis- 
passionately viewed the subject, would as- 
sert that the increased rent had been any 
advantaze to the land-owner, compared 
to those he enjoyed previous to 1794, 
when, if his rents were low, his expen- 
diture was still lower in proportion, The 
only object of all parties ought to be, 
and he believed was, candidly to discuss 
the subject, and to come toa determina- 
tion that wouid render justice to all parties. 
As to what hed been urged on the impro- 
priety of making it a permanent measure, 
no man could suppose that it would be co- 
existent with the world, that circumstances 
might not operate to induce the House to 
alter the Bill that would be framed upon the 
resolutions. All he now contended for was, 
that some measure was, under the circum- 
stances, required ; and when the country 
arrived at that primitive state of inno- 
cence and simplicity which seemed to be 
expected by the hon. gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, when no re- 
strictions were necessary, he should be as 
happy as any man in advocating a free 
trade, not only in grain, but in all other 


articles. He begged it, however, to be 
remembered how much the manufac- 


turing interests of the country were in- 
debted to the land-owners; they made 
and preserved all the highways; they 
maintained the clergy; they supported 
the poor, even the manufacturing poor ; 
and they kept the soldiers wives. [Hear! 
and a laugh.] Why, then, should the ma- 
nufacturer refuse in his turn to allow the 
farmer to partake of that assistance which 
he had lately so frequently enjoyed? 

Mr. Rose said, that neither on the pre- 
sent nor any former occasion when this 
subject was before the House, had he 
ever said one word against the principle 
of protecting duties. 

Mr. Philips, in explanation, said, that 
he was aware of Mr. Malthus’s second 
pamphlet; and when he quoted his first 
production in preference to the last, it was | 
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because he did not think it had been re« 
futed by the last. 

Mr, Marryaté said, he thought the reso» 
lutions, if adopted, would be highly injus 
rious to some of the most valuable interests 
of the country, and was of opinion that 
the reasons assigned for adopting the pro- 
posed measure were by no means founded 
in fact. With regard to rents, the land. 
holder had certainly for a great length of 
time enjoyed most extensive benefits, and 
the farmers must have had proportionate 
benefits, or they never could have afforded 
to pay their rents. In his own tamily 
there had lately been a small estate in the 
county of Sussex, the leases of which had 
expired, and it had been agreed between 
his brother and himself that it should be 
duly valued by a surveyor, who had put 
a price on it considerably more than 
double. In the case of another estate in 
the family, eighteen years ago the rent 
was only 300/, and it was now let for 
850. Surely, in cases of such an increase, 
which he understood had been pretty ge- 
neral throughout the kingdom, the land+ 
holders and those who farmed under them 
might afford to cultivate their lands, with- 
out those advantages which they now 
thought it necessary to claim at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturing and trading 
parts of the community. The principa 
cause of the great importation of foreign 
corn which had lately taken place, was 
entirely owing to the interference of the 
legislature on the subject of corn last 
session. As soon as the corn-dealers 
abroad heard of the measure, they ex- 
pected a bill would pass which would 
raise the price of corn; and they hastened 
to pour in as much as they possibly could, 
under the idea that it would readily be 
bought up ; and he believed if the present 
measure were to disappear, the importas 
tion of foreign corn would disappear also. 
He thought it very wrong in the lands 
holders, who had received from their high 
rents such great advantages from the long 
continuance of the war, should begin to 
complain in the very first year after that 
war was concluded. The hon. member 
for Norfolk had admitted last session, that 
his tenants could afford to sell at the then 
prices; and surely there was nothing so 
peculiarly heavy in the taxation they were 
liable to, as to warrant an interference on 
the part of the legislature which appeared 
to him fraught with so many mischievous 
consequences, It was attempting to con- 
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class of men only. It was shewing ex- 
traordinary anxiety for the interests of 
that class, without a due consideration of 
the injurious effects which such a measure 
must produce to the manufacturers. Ina 
great commercial country like this, our 
manufacturers were as much entitled to the 
consideration of that House, as any other 
body of men. If they could not purchase 
their bread at a reasonable rate, our com- 
modities must be undersold at foreign 
markets. He had been in France during 
the last summer, and from what he had 
seen he would assert that their manufac- 
tures were in a very thriving state. A 
friend of his, who bad had an opportunity 
of examining into their situation more 
minutely than he had, assured him that 
one manufactory which he had seen was 
in a most flourishing state, and bad ob- 
tained all Arkwright’s machinery in the 
highest degree of perfection. If the pre- 
sent measure were adopted, he was afraid 
it would prove most mischievous. He 
thought 80s. was too high; it was a price 
fixed by the parties themselves, and was 
awar price with war taxes. He would 
support the measure as far as 75s. but 
could not agree to 80s. If the right hon. 
gentleman would modify his proposition, 
he should be glad to wave his present ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. Ellison spoke in support of the Re- 
solutions, He said, that rents had been 
so much spoken of, as if the excess of rents 
was the cause of the difficulties under 
Which the landholders laboured. Now it 
Was well known, that if no rents at al! 
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opinion which he had then formed. He 
observed that too much had been said of 
rents in the course of the discussion, since 
that item of expense on the generality of 
soils, bore a small proportion to the other 
expenses of the farmer. 

Sir W. Curtis observed, that six years 
ago laws were made tor the protection of 
the farmer; where, then, was the enor- 
mous pressure which had since that time 
fallen on him which rendered farther 
measures of protection necessary? Onithe 
contrary, the property tax was about to 
be taken off, which would occasion a great 
reduction in the expense of raising corn. 


| The amount of rents had been spoken of 
_slightingly by some gentlemen; but it 


were paid, there were many thousand | 


acres, which, at the present prices of 
grain, could not be cultivated. It was 
true, that the country owed much to its 
manufactures, but to encourage them it 
would be the worst policy to depress our 
agriculture. The true wealth of every 
country was to produce suftlicient food for 
its own inhabitants : every necessary pro- 
tection should therefore be granted to 
those by whom the land was cultivated, 
Mr. Alderman Atkins said be shouid on 


the present occasion vote for the Resolu- | 


tions, on the understanding that they were 
then to be agreed to pro sormad. ‘The first 
resolution was, indeed, quite unobjectiona- 
ble, being merely a resviuiion of the ex- 
pediency of a general tree importation 
under a bonding system, 

Mr. Long Wellesley supported the Reso- 
lution, and said, that all tnat had wccurred 
since last year, had contirmed him in the 








was well known that in many instances, 
the rents had of late years been doubted, 
or trebled, which circumstance must have 
had a most material effect on the price of 
grain. The Resolutions were then put and 
agreed to, pro formd, On the question 
that the chairman do report the Resolu- 
tions to the House, 

Mr. dobinson said, that before the chair= 
man left the chair, he wished to state the 
course of proceeding which he thought it 
would be most advisable to pursue. On 
Monday the bon. gentleman (Mr. Baring) 
might submit his string of resolutions to 
the committee, when having been agreed 
to pro formd, on Wednesday both propo- 
sitions might be re-commuited and dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Baring said, that as ne had no ob- 
jection to any part of the Resolutions but 
the regulation of the price aud the time, 
he should adhere as much as possible to 
the furm of the Resolutions proposed by 
the right hon. yentieman,. 

The Chanceltor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed, that without the formality of com- 
mitting the Resolutions of the hon. gentle- 
man, they might be pruved by an under 
standing, and be discussed with the other 
Resolutions on Wednesday. 

Mr. banks suggested, that as one set 
of resolutions only diftered from the other 
In the price at whicw com was to be ad- 
mitted duty-free, and as to the duration of 
the measure to be propcsed; it being the 
proposiuo: of the rigue bon. gentleman, 
that the price should be 80s, and the time 
unlimited, and of the hon, gentleman, that 
the price should be 75s. and the time li- 
mited; the latter prepositions mizht be 
moved as amendmenis, on a recommit- 
ment, to the Resolutions which had been 
already agreed to, 
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Mr. Calcraft observed, that notwith- 
standing the two sets of Resolutions which 
were proposed, he should think himself at 
liberty to oppose even the principle of 
both, if he thought it necessary. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that it would be 
very advantageous if, when both the sets 
of resolutions were sent forth into the 
country, some time were allowed to as- 
certain the etfect which they might have 
on the minds of the public. If a week 
were allowed, perhaps by that time the 
public opinion might be collected as to 
the merits of the different Resolutions, and 
even some approximation might be hoped 
for between the hon. and right hon. gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that all seemed 
agreed as to the course to be pursued. As 
to the day, the Resolutions might be or- 
dered to be printed on Monday, and be 
ready for discussion on Wednesday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
aware that the receiving the Report on 
Wednesday could be attended with any 
inconvenience. The measure was really 
so simple, that there could not be any ad- 
vantage in longer delay ; and by the pre- 
sent course no member was pledged to 
support its principle, 

Mr. Ticrney owned, that he did not con- 
sider himselt bound to support the 745s. 
or any other price which had been pro- 
posed. But he wished, in order that the 
sense of the country should be better as- 
certained, that the Report should not be 
received till Monday se’nnight. He did 
not mean to say any thing more upon 
the subject of the measure now, but he 
conceived that what he proposed might 
probably save much useless discussion. 

Mr. Huskisson certainly did not con- 
sider the right hon. gentleman pledged 
to the principle of the measure, but fully 

entitled to oppose it, if he thought proper, 
in its progress through the House. He 
did not see why any delay beyond Wed- 
nesday should be necessary. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that a meeting at 
lord Liverpool’s, where ail the gentlemen 
were of one opinion on this subject, took 
two days to discuss it. [Cries of No!] At 
any rate they met on Tuesday and ad- 
journed to Thursday to decide on the sub- 
ject, and they were on both occasions all 
of the same opinion except the hon. ba- 
ronet (sir W. Curtis), who was present as 
a target to be shot at. Why, then, if a 
meeting, where all were on the same side, 
took so long to decide on the question, 
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might not the members of the House of 
Commons, who were somewhat divided, 
be allowed a week to make up their minds ? 

Mr. Robinson observed that this was not 
a new measure. He could not conceive 
that a longer period than that proposed 
could be wanted, to enable gentlemen to 
make up their minds as to which of the 
two prices, 75 or 80 shillings, should be 
adopted. He did not see any precipi- 
tation of the measure in the course which 
he had taken. 

Mr. Alderman Avkins stated, that had he 
known the measure was to have been so 
precipitated, he should have thought it 
his duty to divide the House. By the 
present course, he considered that the 
House would stand pledged to adopt either 
the one or the other of the prices men- 
tioned. At all events, he hoped the far- 
ther consideration of the measure would 
be postponed to a later period than 
Wednesday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that on Wednesday the measure would 
only be in its first stage, and the decision 
of the House would only be a preparatory 
step to bringing in a Bill, which would 
not prevent it from putting every interval 
it might think convenient, between the 
different stages of its progress. No more 
time had been allowed last year, and the 
receiving of the Report on Wednesday 
would not be more than the forms of the 
House required. 

Mr. Baring thought, whatever might be 
said to the contrary, that on Wednesday 
the House was to be pledged to some par- 
ticular point. Those who had thus bound 
themselves, would afterwards find it awk- 
ward to turn themselves round in the other 
stages of the Bill. It would be wiser in 
his Majesty’s ministers, if they wished to 
conciliate opinions, to allow an ampler 
time, before the pledging vote of the 
House was called upon to be given. If 
they were willing to grant delays after 
that vote had passed, why should they not 
think them convenient before ? 

Mr. Alderman Akins suggested Friday, 
as a day which might meet with the ap- 
probation of both sides. Should the 
House not agree to the Resolutions, of 
course the measure would fall to the 

round. 

Mr. Robinson acknowledged, that the 
measure would fall to the ground if the 
Resolutions should not pass ; but should 
they be first agreed to in the committee, 





the measure would not yetbe carried. He 
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illustrated this argument by the usual 
course adopted in resolutions of finance. 

Mr. J°itzgerald thought that, on looking 
at the circumstances of the case, it was 
clear that no gentleman was bound to the 
principle of the resolutions. As to the 
amendment proposed with respect to the 
period of receiving the Report, Friday 
was already engaged. Gentlemen had 
argued as though it had been the intention 
of his Majesty’s ministers on Wednesday 
next to take an ulterior step. That was 
not the case. What they proposed then 
to do, was only to put the House in the 
very position in which it now stood, and 
empower it to do what might this evening 
be done. And yet it was called precipi- 
tating a measure, to defer till Wednesday 
what might have been completed that 
night. 

Mr. Tierney could not conceive any 
valid objection to the postponement re- 
quired, nor could he suppose that any in- 
convenience would result from acceding 
to it, 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that a very 
sound discretion ought tu be exercised, be- 
cause unnecessary delay would be incon- 
venient. he question to be decided 
upon this subject was, whether restriction 
or non-restriction should cxist with regard 
to the importation of corn; and it was 
most material from various considerations, 
that this question should be decided as 
soon as convenient. As to opportuni- 
ties for consideration and discussion, 
those would be amply afforded in the 
several stages of the measure. Should the 
decision of Wednesday be in favour of the 
principle of the Resolutions, no bill could 
be brought in until Friday or Monday, 
and thus a sufficient interval would offer 
to examine the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. Calcraft thought it desirable that 
the House should, as soon as convenient, 
come to a vote upon this important ques- 
tion. Suspense upon the subject must be 
highly injurious, and it would be satisfac- 
tory to the country to know the opinion 
of the House, as soon as that opinion could 
be conveniently pronounced. Considering 
the time which had elapsed, and the dis- 
Cussions which had taken place upon the 
merit of the main principle of those Re- 
solutions, he could not see why the House 
should not be prepared to express its opi- 
nion on Wednesday. 

F Mr. Protheroe observed, that a proposi- 
tion to allow the importation of foreign 
Corn at all times, subject, however, to the 
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payment of some duty which should afford 
the domestic grower an advantage over 
the foreigner, would not be so objection- 
able ; but that he could not assent to any 
measure for the utter exclusion of foreign 
corn. 

Mr. Baring objected in toto to the pro- 
ject for excluding foreign corn as a per- 
manent measure of legislation; but he 
should have no objection to give tempo- 
rary relief to the farmer, while he would 
avoid any alteration of the corn laws. He 
deprecated the idea of pledging the House 
on Wednesday next, and the more so, as 
it would require farther time to examine 
the merits of the Resolutions, which it did 
not seem so easy to understand, 

Mr. Bathurst thought the merits of the 
question under consideration were fully 
understood, both within that House and 
without, and therefore he should protest 
against useless procrastination. 

It was then agreed, that the Resolu- 
tions should be re-committed pro forma on 
Monday, and the Report be received on 
Wednesday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 20. 


Sir James Downie.] Earl Bathurse 
stated, that in consequence of the ques- 
tions which had been put respecting lieu- 
tenant-general Downie, he had made the 
proper inquiries, and found the circum- 
stances to be these :—Lieutenant-general 
Downie never had any rank in the British 
army, and had received no pay as such : 
but he had been in the peninsula, in our 
commissariat department. He obtained 
permission to raise a Spanish regiment, 
which he did; and having ingratiated 
himself with the Spanish authorities, he 
rose rapidly in that service. Whether 
he was in the army which was appointed 
to act against South America, he did not 
with certainty know; but in all proba- 
bility he was in that army. With Spain 
this was a great national object, whoever 
were the parties in power, as much so as 
ever any of our colonies were with us; 
and it was not probable that sir James 
would refuse to serve in the prosecution of 
an object which was of the highest national 
importance to those to whom he was under 
so much obligation, So very national was 
this object in Spain, that at a time when 
their finest provinces were in the hands of 
the French, the arms, the clothing, and 
the money sent them by Great Britain for 
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their own defence, had been in a great 
measure appropriated to the purposes of 
an expedition against America, Lieu- 
tenant-general Downie had here merely 
the half-pay of the civil appointment 
which he had mentioned. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne recurred to 
the consideration of sir James Downie 
having received pay to a late period from 
this country. He doubied not, as the 
noble secretary of state had said, that it 
was only half-pay; but still it appeared 
from a document laid before the other 
House, that he bad received pay and allow- 
ances to a very late period, though in what 
capacity did not appear. 

Earl Bathurst, in explanation, referred 
to the circumstance of sir James Downie 
having raised a regiment in Spain, as did 
some of the noblemen of that country. 
He was paid for that service in the way 
that others were, and he believed the 
allowances alluded to were for arrears due 
in that capacity. 


SPANIsH SUBJECTS SENT FROM GIBRAL- 
ran To Capiz.) Lord Grenville said, that it 
had been intimated to him in the course 
of the summer, that certain Spaniards 
who liad sought refuge in Gibraltar had 
been delivered up by the governor to the 
Spanish authorities, and he had in conse- 
quence taken an opportunity to apply to a 
noble friend of his (ear! Bathurst), to 
whom such an application he was sure 
could not have been made in vain. His 
noble friend on that occasion promised that 
an inquiry should be immediately insti- 
tuted into the circumstances, and that 
steps should without delay be taken as 
the circumstances should seem to require. 
in the full confidence that this promise 
would be punctually fulfilled, he had 
hitherto abstained from saying any thing 
on the subject. But not having as yet 
been given to understand that the Spanish 
government had yielded to our represen- 
tations, and released the individuals in 
question, it was quite necessary now to 
ask his noble friend to state, if he had no 
objection, in what situation this matter at 
present stood, and whether the persons 
alluded to had not been released at the 
intercession of the British government ? 
There could be no doubt but that the de- 
livering up of these men was a high crime 
on the part of the officer. It would have 
been a crime in an officer of any European 
power, but it was more peculiarly criminal 
in an officer of this country, where no 
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such power was vested in any officer, not 
even in the king himself. It was a part 
of the law and constitution of this country, 
as old as Magna Charta itself, that strangers 
who resorted to this country should be 
protected, and enjoy the benefits of its 
constitution and liberties ; and to deliver 
up strangers in this situation to the power 
of a bloody and despotic government, was 
not less criminal than it would have been 
to lay hands on a native British subject, 
and give him up in the same manner. He 
had waited on his noble friend to express 
the utter indignation which he felt at this 
act of oppression, and he had the pleasure 
to find that his own indignation was not 
greater than that of his noble friend, and 
of the ministers in general, when they dis- 
covered that the delegated authority of 
the British government had been prosti- 
tuted at the feet of Spain, by giving up to 
an odious and sanguinary despotism the 
martyrs to the freedom and indepen- 
dence of their country, while fly ing, after 
their glorious struggle, to those dominions 
where they believed, that they who had 
fallen victims to the cause of liberty and 
national independence could never claim 
hospitality and protection in vain. It 
was not sufficient to have disapproved of 
this gross irregularity of the British go- 
vernor, There was no treaty by which 
this country was bound to deliver up these 
men. ‘They were given up in direct vio- 
lation of our own constitution and laws ; 
and we bad a right, upon the clear prin- 
ciples of the law of nations, to demand 
that the Spanish government should not 
take advantage of the error of our officer ; 
and we were bound to insist, that the in- 
jured individuals should be released, and 
replaced in an asylum which they might 
consider as safe. There was no pretence 
on which the Spanish government couid 
justly refuse to accede to this application. 
He said nothing of past benefits, nothing 
of present advantages ; but, on the ground 
of the common relations of friendship be- 
tween two nations at peace with each 
other, we had a right to insist that these 
men should be replaced where there eX- 
isted no power, without positive statute, to 
deprive them of the benefit of our constl- 
tution and liberties. [It was due to justice, 
to the honour and character of the nation, 
that these victims of the ignorance of our 
officer should be replaced in that country 
where they had expected to find safety 
and protection, and which ought to be 
known to all Europe as a sacred and jnvio- 
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lable asylum. He hoped, therefore, that 
his noble friend would have no objection 
to state, that applications for their release 
had been made to the Spanish govern- 
ment, and were still making; and he 
trusted also that he would be enabled to 
state that it was likely the demand would 
be complied with, 

Earl Bathurst said, that having heard 
the case of four Spanish gentlemen who 
had sought refuge in Gibraltar, and had 
been delivered up to the Spanish govern- 
meut by the governor, and having seen a 
letter to lord Holland, and an address to 
the Prince Regent on the subject, he had 
lost no time in taking the sense of his 
Royal Highness on this matter. He had 
caused every inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances, and application had cer- 
tainly been made to the Spanish govern- 
ment for the release of these gentlemen, 
though, he was sorry to state, without as 
yet having produced the desired effect. 
He confessed the case had made a stronger 
impression on his mind at first, than the 
circumstances as they afterwards appeared 
seemed to demand. General Campbell, 
by whom the men had been delivered up, 
was dead at the time the application had 
been made to him; but the state of the 
case was this. ‘These four men, when the 
Cortes and Regency were in power, had 
been engaged against the royalist party ; 
but were set at liberty in consequence of 
an act of indemnity, passed to a certain 
extent, at the instance of the British au- 
thorities, They were afterwards seized, 
and sent to Cadiz; and there they prayed 
to be released through the interference of 
the British, who, they said, were parties 
to the indemnity. “The tegency and 
Cortes, however, stated, that they had 
been seized in consequence of subsequent 
acts, They then came to Gibraltar, and 
applied for protection ; but had been de- 
livered up. There were two circum- 
stances, then, with respect to which he 
had been undera misapprehension. In the 
first place, the capitulation or declaration 
of indemnity was not ours, and the acis 
for which the men had been seized had 
occurred during the authority of the Cortes 
and Regency. He did not, however, in- 
tend to justify the conduct of the British 
governor, nor did he by any means say 
that there did not exist grounds for very 
Strong representations on the subject to the 
Spanish government, and such representa- 
tions had been made ; though he wassorry, 
48 he had already stated, that those re- 
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presentations had not as yet been attended 
with the desired effect. 

Lord Grenville said, he was quite satis~ 
fied that his noble friend had no desire to 
justify the conduct of the British governor, 
but none of the circumstances stated by 
his noble friend in the least touched the 
ground on which he (lord Grenville) had 
rested the question. ‘That ground was, 
that by the laws and constitution of this 
country, strangers resorting to it as well as 
the natives were entitled to the benefit of 
our liberties, Ifthese strangers had been 
convicted of the most heinous murder, 
whatever might be their offences and 
crimes, still not even the king himself, and 
far less an inferior governors, had the power 
or the right, without a positive act of the 
legislature, to lay hands upon them and 
deliver them up. Whatever, therefore, 
might be the merits of their case in other 
respects, it was wrong to give them up 3 
and we had aright to demand that they 
should be replaced under that protection 
of which they had been deprived by cole 
lusion between the British and Spanisht 
officers. He had no wish to press harder 
upon the memory of generai Campbell 
than the circumstances absolutely de- 
manded, and he ought now to state that 
he had heard him well spoken of; but he 
had in this instance been guilty of a mise 
take, and, he must say, a most reprehensi- 
ble mistake. In this respect, there was no 
difference between a stranger and a native- 
born subject. In both cases allegiance 
was required, and in both protection was 
due; and, therefore, it was not sufficient 
merely to make representations, but those 
representations must be urged, and the de- 
mand insisted upon. It could not be 
passed over, unless we were prepared to 
surrender the honour and independence of 
this country, and lay them prostrate at 
the foot of the Spanish government. If 
the object could be attained by represen 
tation, so much the better; but if success 
in that way should appear desperate, then 
it would be necessary to adopt more eflec- 
tive measures. 

TransFer OF Genoa.] The order of 
the day being read, 

The Marquis of Buckingham rose, pure 
suant to notice, 10 move for the proclama- 
tions of lord William Bentinck and general 
Dalrymple to the people of Genoa. The 
noble marquis said, that if there was any 
duty more incumbent on the government 
of a country than another, it was that of 
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redeeming the pledges made in its name, 
and with its authority, by its officers. If 
there was any thing more base and das- 
tardly in a government than another, it 
was the leaving it a matter of doubt, whe- 
ther the acts of the officer were really the 
acts of the government, or the acts of the 
agent himself exceeding his commission. 
He said, be was speaking of a measure 
which was concluded ; so that there could 
be no pretence for refusing the papers on 
the ground of a pending negociation. It 
was now partly his object to bring the 
principles which be had stated to the test, 
and to call upon the executive government 
to avow their support of the acts of their 


agent, or to disavow those acts if they did | 
_not support them. 


Looking at the pro- 
clamations, he should think that the agent 
had the support of the government; but 
when he odserved their silence on the 


subject, he should rather be induced to | 


tink that the agent had not that autho- 


rity. They appeared to have been willing | 


to take all the advantage of the proceed- 
ings of their officer, still reserving to them- 
selves a hole to creep out from the incon- 
veniencies of his engagements. The noble 


marquis said, he had taken too limited a. 


view of the question on a former evening ; 
he now boldly protested against the whole 
system of spoliation, plunder, and aggres- 
sion, which began with the French revo- 
lution, and appeared now to be adopted 
by us. 
said the other day, that the transaction 
was not completed, and that the time for 
explanation was not yet arrived: but he 
called upon the noble earl to produce the 
documents, which would prove that the 
transaction was completed. The noble 
earl knew to whathe alluded. ‘The docu- 
ment was in the office. Let him produce 
the protocol of Congress of the 12th of 
December. It was known, and had been 
discussed at Genoa, and must be known 
here; and by that document the territory 
of Genoa had been irrevocably transferred 
to Sardinia. But then it was said, the 
time for explanation had not arrived: but 
if the act was completed, when could a 
more proper time arrive? Who was to 
be the judge of the proper time? If the 
accused was to be allowed to take his own 
time for his defence, when could they 
hope for a verdict? This was another 
extraordinary notion on the subject of 
responsibility, in addition to the strange 
doctrines which had lately been broached 
respecting it, and that, too, by some learned 
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persons, who had said, that when a force 
was raised for a certain purpose, it might 
still be kept up, after the cause had ceased 
—upon the responsibility of ministers, 
The noble marquis then adverted to the 
proclamations of lord William Bentinck, 
calling upon the Italians to fight for their 
independence, particularly that issued at 
at Genoa on the 26th of April, 1814, in 
which a distinct pledge was given that the 
Genoese should be restored to all their 
ancient privileges under their former esta- 
blished government. He asked, whether 





The noble Secretary of State had | 


lord William Bentinck was authorized by 
‘ministers to give such a pledge? There 
could be no doubt that the Genoese had 
assisted our troops inexpellingthe French 
_ In consequence or thts promise so disunctly 
made, and what followed? ‘The Is: of 
| January last was fixed on as the period 
| when the Genoese should return to their 
/ ancient establishments and their former 
| independence. In the mean time, on the 
| }2th of December, a protocol was agreed 
to at the Congress, transferring the cily 
and territory of Genoa to the king of Sirs 
dinia, and on the 27+bh a proclamation was 
published by general Dalrymple, com- 
manding the British troops at Genoa, 
| stating this fact, and ordering the people 
to obey the new authority set over them, 
in the person of the king of Sardinia; and 
also stating that he had orders to that 
effect from the Prince Regent of England. 
| Was lord William Bentinck authorized in 
| the first instance to hold out such a pledge 
| to the Genoese people? And was general 
| Dalrymple authorized, in the other in- 
| stance, by the Prince Regent's govern- 
| ment, to be the instrument of sacrificing 
| the independence of this people, which, 
| by the first proclamation, this country 
| was pledged to protect? How did minis- 
ters reconcile these contradictions? ‘The 
| noble earl opposite must have the means 
of giving intormation to the House. The 
protocol was published at Genoa, and 
purported to have been agreed upon by 
the contracting parties to the peace of 
' Paris, in communication with the Genoese 
| deputies. What were the facts? The 
| allies, at the peace of Paris, guaranteed 
/to Austria all that formerly belonged to 
| her in Italy, and established the principle 
| that the other states should be restored to 
| their former independence. Was it not 
| an indisputable fact, that Genoa never did 
| belong to the House of Austria, but was, 
/on the contrary, independent? Yet, in 
‘defiance of the most solemn treaties af 
| : 
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engagements, this protocol purported that 
these same powers who had signed the 
peace of Paris, had agreed to sacrifice the 
independence of Genoa, by transferring it 
tw Surdinia; and it was alleged to have 
been done in communication with the 
Genoese deputies, although these deputies 
were not admitted to Congress, aud so- 
lemnly protested against the act, and 
although tie Genoese people as solemnly 
protested against this gross violation of 
faith, We did not ask for information 
respecting ahy measure in progress re- 
specling any Negociauen now depending, 
but respecting a measure already deter- 
mined upon, already carried into effect— 
a measure, which upon the tace of it, was 
a gross vielation of faith on the part of 
this country, and which, even on the mi- 
serable ground of expediency, could not 
be justified, since we had opened to France, 
by giving up to her the mountain passes of 
Savoy, a way into the heart of thatcountry ; 
and then, by wav of indemnity, bad given 
Genoa to the king of Sardinia, in viola- 
tion of every principle of justice and good 
faith. Thus supporting the grossest im- 
policy by other acts of gross impolicy and 
injusuice, and saceilicing the character and 
honour of the country, by setting up and 
maintaining those very principles of spo- 
liation, ayainst which we had carried on a 
twenty years war. The noble marquis 
after forciby dwelling upon these topics, 
concluded, by moving for the proclama- 
tions of lord William Bentinck and general 
Dalrymple, and such extracts from them 
as could be communicated without detri- 
ment to the public service. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
when what he had said on a former even- 
ing upon this subject was recollected by 
their lordships, they would see that brs 
Majesty’s ministers were not in the slightet 
degree disposed to shrink from the discus- 
sion of this particular topic. On the con- 
trary, he had declared their willingness, 
when the proper opportunity should 
arrive, of not only fully discussing that, 
but every topic connected with it, in the 
clearest and most comprehensive manner ; 
and, consequently, that they were willing 
to produce every possible information on 
the subject. At the present moment, 
however, be felt it his duty to oppose the 
Production of the papers called for on 
other grounds, and which he had also re- 
ferred to in the first instance. Under the 
Present circumstances, he must deprecate 
all partial discussions, as must be the con- 
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sideration of single or separate topics, such 
as that referred to by the noble marquis. 
And what had fallen from the noble mar- 
quis clearly evinced, that the particular 
topic could not be fully or fairly discussed, 
without entering into a detailed considera- 
tion of many others, which it would be 
perfectly inconsistent to do at present. 
He would repeat, that, when the proper 
time should arrive, and which, he trusted, 
was not far distant, he pledged himself to 
prove, that not only with respect to the 
particular measure of Genoa, but every 
other connected with it, there had not 
been the smallest breach of faith on the 
part of the British government, nor any 
expectations held out that were not even- 
tually realized. And, he must observe, 
that there were many facts, of which the 
noble marquis appeared totally ignorant, 
and other circumstancesin the transaction 
which (he did not mean intentionally) he 
had greatly perverted. He requested 
their lordships only to suspend their judg- 
ment until the whole of the case should be 
before them. Considering the subject in 
this ght, he would move the previous 
question on the noble marquis’s motion at 
present, with the understanding, that at 
the proper peviod he should cheerfully 
produce the papers. 

Karl Bathurst denied that there was any 
desire in his Majesty’s ministers to shrink 
from inquiry ; but these papers could not 
be adduced without involving subjects on 
which the Hlouse had yet no means of 
judging, ‘The question divided itself into 
two; first, the policy, and second, the 
honour of England, The policy was 
ouly to be determined by the general 
result—their lordships might rely upon 
his solemn belief, that the honour of the 
country was secure, and that no engage- 
ments bad been enterted into which had 
not been fully performed. He bimself, 
from the situation which he held, hada 
peculiar anxiety that investigation should 
be speedy; but painful as it was to live 
under imputations, nothing should induce 
him to clear himself at the expense of 
the public interest. 

The Duke of Sussex adverted to the 
transactious in Italy, particularly as con- 
nected with the negociations with Murat, 
and observed that they peculiarly called 
for investigation, notwithstanding the si- 
lence maintained by the noble earl oppo- 
site. The independence of Genoa had 
been promised by this country long ante- 
rior to the proclamation of lord William 
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Bentinck, as the reason alleged by Buo- 
naparté for annexing the Ligurian re- 
public to France, was, that we were re- 
solved upon establishing its independence. 
How it happened that these repeated pro- 
mises had been violated was a matter for 
serious discussion, and he thought it of 
much 100 serious moment to be got rid of 
in the way attempted by the noble earls 
opposite, there being many points con- 
nected with the stibject, particularly as 
connected with the commerce of this 
country, which called for the grave con- 
sideration of their lordships. 

Lord King condemned the conduct of 
ministers with regard to Genoa, and ob- 
served, that by the annexation of [lilde- 
sheiin to Hanover, we had been led on to 
accede to principles of injustice, which 
violated the faith and disgraced the cha- 
racter of the country. 

Lord Grenville contended, that a case 
had been made out with regard to Genoa, 
which no evasion of ministers could get 
rid of; it being ridiculous to say that any 
discussions regarding Saxony and Poland 
could have any effect upon what had 
been already done with respect to Genoa. 
From what had already been published, 
there could be no doubt that Genoa, after 
being promised its ancient independence 
by this country, had been delivered over, 
oppressively and unjustly, to the king 
of Sardinia, to whose rule, more than to 
any other, they were hostile ; and for this 
act of perfidy no excuse could be derived 
from any part of the discussions respect- 
ing Saxony and Poland. He lamented to 
see that such an example had been set to 
Europe ; and that, as if it was a principle 
agreed upon, this country had completely 
precluded herself from interfering with 
any good effect in the further proceedings 
of Congress, by thus putting herself for- 
ward as the violator of every principle of 
justice and good faith. When the time 
was to come for the whole transactions of 
Congress to be laid before parliament, he 
know not, but he was afraid nothing 
would redound from them to the honour 
of this country. It was, however, too 
much to say, that parliament should not 
interfere in the progress of such a nego- 
ciation, it being an admitted principle 
that parliament, if it saw any act which 
required its interposition, might interfere 
¢o save the honour and character of the 
country from disgrace. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that the 
terms of the motion showed it to be im- 
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proper with a view to the discussion of the 
question, from the words, “ such extracts 
as were not detrimental to the public ser- 
vice,” thus proving, that until the whole 
case was before parliament, it would be 
most unwise to discuss a point which was 
intimately connected with it, and could 
not therefore be taken by itself. This 
was not the time for putting the servants 
of the crown upov their trial, nor could 
they be justly placed in that situation till 
all the evidence was forthcoming. 

The Earl of Darnley supported the mo- 
tion. —After some explanation, and a short 
reply from the marquis of Buckingham, 
the House divided on the previous question: 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 20. 


Sin James Durr.) Mr. Whibread gave 
notice, that on Wednesday se’nnight he 
would move an Address to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, on the subject of 
the conduct of sir James Duff) general 
Smith, and several other persons, with ree 
ference to the giving up of certain Spanish 
subjects. [le recommended to the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
inquire before that period, whether any 
memorial from one of those Spanish pri- 
soners who were tried at Cadiz, had been 
received in this country. He under- 
stood that one was written, and that sir 
James Dati undertook to forward it to 
general Smith: and he should be glad 
to know whether such a document had 
ever been received by the latter gentlee 
man, 


SraTe or THE Corn Laws.] On the 
order of the day for going into a coms 
mittee of the whole House, to consider 
further of the state of the Corn Laws, 

Mr. Baring said, that having declared 
his intention, on a former evening, of 
laying before the House a series of reso- 
lutions, counter to those already proposed 
on the subject of the corn laws, he had, 
on considering the question more maturely, 
conceived it would be better both with 
reference to the convenience of the House, 
and to the sentiments of those gentlemen 
who thought with him, that whatever 
measure was proposed should be of a 
temporary nature, to adopt the opinion 
of the hon. gentleman below him (Mr. 
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Bankes), and not to bring forward any 
counter-resojutions ; but to propose, in 
the committee, on Wednesday next, that 
the measure should be a temporary one, 
and afterwards, if the House should agree 
on that point, to submit such prices—such 
a scale of reduction—as, upon the whole, 
would appear to accord best with the ge- 
neral sentiments of the committee. His 
intention originally was, to have stated, in 
his resolutions, the cause of the general 
agricultural distress, and the reasons why 
a temporary measure ought to be pre- 
ferred. But it afterwards occurred to him, 
that many persons, who agreed with him 
in considering a temporary measure the 
most advisable, would not admit the argu- 
ments by which he should have endea- 
voured to prove the utility of adopting the 
principle he was desirous of establishing, 

The House agreed to go into the said 
commitice on Wednesday. 


Committee of Ways and Means—New Taxes. 
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New Taxes.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the order of the day for 
going into a committee to consider fur- 
ther of Ways and Means for raising the 
supply granted to his Majesty. He also 
moved, That the several accounts pre- 
sented in the last and present session of 
parliament, relative to the public revenue; 
and the Actof the 54th of lis present Ma- 


jesty, chap. 57 and 64, for continuing | 
certain war duries, be referred to the said | 


committee ; which was ordered accord. | 


ingiy. The Speaker having left the chair, | 
| parties were in such a case separate and 
‘distinct ; but between parliament and the 
|public in general, there could be no 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, and 
addressed the committee. He observed, 
that it would naturally be expected fiom 
him, to assign to the House tie reasons 
which induced him to submit to its consi- 
deration the Resolutions he was about to 
propose, before the financial arrangements 
ofthe year had been completed, and could 
be distinctly laid before parliament. ‘Uhat 
statement he would make, as briefly as the 
nature of the subject would admit. The 
committee would recollect, that, on the 5th 
of April next, the property tax would ex- 
pire; and that, on the 5th of July following, 
the other taxes, for the service of the coun- 
try during the war, would also cease and 
determine. It was, therefore, important 
for the House to take into consideration, 
as early as possibie, whether the renewal 
of those taxes should take place, or whe- 
ther the sum necessary for the public exi- 
gency, should be raised in some other 
manner, It was not his intention to pro- 
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pose to the House, (as he had already an- 
nounced), a renewal of the property tax. 
With some, it was a matter of doubt, whe- 
ther that tax should be suffered to cease 5 
but his own opinion was, looking to the 
ratification of the treaty with America as 
an event almost certain of taking place, 
that it ought to expire at the stipulated 
time. He was bound, however, to state, 
according to the best of his judgment, 
that the House could not, on account of 
any expression of feeling in the country, 
be precluded from entering into the con- 
sideration of the propriety of renewing 
the property tax, if circumstances ren- 
dered its re-enactment necessary. The 
parliament of 1803, or of 1806, could nei- 
ther bind themselves, nor succeeding par- 
liaments, not to consider, with reference 
to this tax, circumstances which they 
could not foresee. He could not conceive 
any such thing as a contract between the 
Commons in parliament assembled, and the 
Commons at large, by which the former 
stipulated that they would not, under any 
circumstances, resort to a particular mea- 
sure. Whatever might be the situation 
of parliament, they could not enter into a 
contract or bargain with the subjects of the 
realm at large, whose representatives they 
were, and whose interests were identified 
with their own. The public, represented 
in partiament, might indeed take posses 
sion of individual property, by the boriow- 
ing of money, and im many other ways 5 
and parliament was bound by the con- 
tract with that individual, because the 


‘contract. The parliament could net forego 


that power by which it was authorized 
to leyislate—to frame such laws as the 
necessities of the country required; a 
proposition, be conceived, which a hetle 
consideration would prove to be indis- 
putable, notwithstanding what had been 
repeatedly advanced to the contrary, by 
those who spoke of a compact having 
taken place between the parliament and 
the people, on the subject of this par- 


ticular tax. Having stated, however, 
that it was not his intention to pro- 
pose a renewal of the property tax, 


he begged leave to call the attention of 
the House to the very important benefits 
which the country had derived from it. 
A right hon. gentleman (Mr. ‘Tierney). not 
long since, had begged pardon of God, 


and of the public, for the part he had 
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taken in imposing this tax, in the year 
1806. 
man’s Conscience was not so tender, 
give him much pain for that offence. [A 
laugh}. For his own part, ie must con- 
fess, that, having taken a far more promi- 
nent share in the imposition of the pro- 
perty tax than the right hon. gentleman 
had done, there was no circumstance of 
his public life to which he looked back 
with greater pleasure and satisfaction. The 
property tax and the other war taxes, 
formed the means by which the public 
credit had been upheld. They had ena- 
bled Great Britain to persevere in that 
arduous but necessary contest, which had 


as to 


been recently terminated, and by which | 


the deliverance of the world from slavery 
and vppression, was happily effected. 


305,000 0001. had, since the peace of 
Amiens, been saved to the country, which 


was thus freed from an annual charge of 


| 


He hoped the right hon gentle. | 


Commiitee of Ways and Means— 
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set of gentlemen to whom the country was 
indebted for the preservation of tranquil- 
lity ; by that set of gentlemen who weve in 
the conimission of the peace, and who ad- 
ministered the internal affairs of the king- 
dom in a way highly honourable to them, 
and no fess beneficial to the nation in 
general. Perhaps no circumstances more 
honourably distinguished this country or 
more contributed to its prosperity, than 
that the whole of its internal regulations 
were managed gratuiiously, by gentle- 
men generally of ability, and, in every 
instance, stronzly impelled by feelings of 
public spirit. Any observatioss which 
might be levelled at the character of this 
meritorious class of individuals, he should 
always repel to the utmost of his power. 


| With respect to the authority exercised 
By the war taxes, a funded debt of | 


above 14,500,000/, There had been | 
actually paid by the property tax, | 
126,000,000l. of money, by which an 


additional charge of above 180,000,0001, 
of stock and almost 9,000,000/. of perma- 
nent ‘axes had been avoided. With this 
would the country have been burthened, 
if it had not been for the operation of 
this tax, which had been so much repro- 
bated. If indeed the property tax, pro- 


ductive as it had been to the public | 


service, was of a nature so extremely 
odious and oilensive as some persons 
imagined, however it might be justi- 
fied by the necessity of the | case, it was a 
measure which he could not, under such 
circumstances, venture to recommend. 
But, greatly differing in his opinions on 
that subject, he wished it to be consi- 
dered asa great and powerful resource, 
which, in times of public emergency, 
might and ought to be resorted to, 


They | 


had been told of the inquisitorial nature 


of this tax, and of the tyrannical manner 
in which the powers derived under it were 
exercised. He, however, believed, that 
the commissioners (and here he spoke of 
men subject to human infirmity) had al- 
Ways acted according to the fair dictates 
of their judgment. He was convinced, 
that their motives were most pure, patriotic, 
and laudable. It should be recollected, 
that the duties created by the Act, were 
not performed by men appointed or paid 
by the crown, or having any interest 
divided from the mass of their fellow-sub- 
jects. ‘They were performed by the same 


| of defraying the subsidies of 


| necessary supplies, 


under the Act, he believed it would be 
found, that, although it might be capable 
of amendment, yet there were none of its 
provisions that could not be fully justified 
by a reference to enactments made in the 
best times this country had ever scen, and 
which were not adopted until they bad 
received the most mature consideration. 
lie was sure that no gentleman could 
resort to a period more dear to the friends 
of liberty, than that which immediately 
followed the reign of king William. He 
would call the attention of gentlemen to 
the Act of queen Anne, passed on the 
renewal of the French war, for the purpose 
that time. 
He alluded to the Ist of Anne, sess. 2, ch. 
15. Alter agreeing to the Jand-tax, 
several acts were passed for raising the 
sy one of these, a 


duty of 50s, per cent. was imposed on the 


capital of stock in trade; 25s. per cent. on 
debts at interest; [s. in the pound on 
pensions and annuities; and 4s. in the pound 
on professional profits. ‘Thus it appeared, 
that the Act he now adverted to was 
similar to that which was about to expire. 
But it bad been said, it would be better to 
contribute 15 or even 20 per cent. to the 
exigencies of the country in any other 
way, than to pay 10 per cent. collected 
ina manner so inquisitorial and oppress 
sive. Now, he would ask, what were 


| the powers under which those aapens 
| were collected in the reign of queen Anne? 


' The collectors and 


| execution 


assessors were COmMe- 
pelled, under penalties, to undertake the 
of the Act. The commis- 
sioners were authorized to summon be- 
fore them any person who neglected 


to make a return; and the same com- 
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missioners, or the major part of them, had 
a right, under this Act, to examine on 
oath, 2 and to take all lawful means to find 
cut the truth of the statements made by 
those who appeared before them. Ail 
traders were called on to give a full and 
particular statement of the whole quantity, 
kinds, and value of the stock-in-trade for 
which they were liable to be assessed, 
and, in suspected cases, assessors were 
empowered to enter any shops, 
houses, or other places whatsoever, 
take an account thereof, and to view and 
value the same; the value to be calcu- 
lated at the rate the goods are worth to 
be sold for at the time of assessment.’ 
Ind:viduals were, in like 
pelled to give in a statement of the gross 
sum of money they had at interest; and 
if they neglected to deliver it, or produced 
an erroneous account, they were subject 
to the summons and investigation of the 
commissioners. Under the Property-tax 
Act, the oath of a party chargeable is, in 
all cases, conclusive; but by that of queen 
Anne, although the parties may swear 
that debts are desperate, “ the commis- 
sioners are to inforin themselves, and to 
charge or discharge, as they see cause.” 
Now, with respect to the property tax, 
it would be found, that, wherever it was 
possible to make an estimate by reference 
to the property to be charged, and without 
ulterior inquiry, it was always preferred. 
Like all other etlorts of legislative wisdom, 


the Act undoubtedly had its imperfec- 
tions. With regard to funded and landed 


property, the mode of charge was clear 
and plain. With respect to funded pro- 
perty, it might be considered as absolutely 
perfect, as it admitted no possibility either 
of evasion or overcharge; and with re- 
spect tu landed property, it approached 
very nearly to perfection. But, with re- 
ference to trade, it was obviously imper- 
fect. An extensive power was inevitably 
and necessarily obliged to be given to the 
commissioners for the purpose of procuring 
regular returns. If, at any future time, 
the tax should be renewed, with such an 
amendment as would ensure true returns 
without having recourse to the power he 
had just noti iced, he thought that was all 
the improvement that could be looked for. 
In the Act of 1803, a clause was inserted, 
permitting a private examination before 
referees ap pointed by the parties. ‘This 
he considered as a great advantage to the 
persons making returns, at the same time 
that it would not impair the revenue col- 


ware- | 
kat () 


“ 


manner, com- | 
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lected under the Act. At a subsequent 
period, however, this clanse was omitted, 


having been seldom acted upon, and ap- 
pearing not likely to answer the purposes 
intended. 

Having stated the importance of the 
property tax, and, at the same time, thus 
slightly entered into some of its provisions, 
he should now shortly state the reasons 
which led him to conclude that it would 
not be advisable to have recourse to it at 
this moment. Inthe present year, a large 
sum would be required to wind up the 
expenses of the war, which it would be 
necessary, in consequence of the aban- 
donment of this tax, to raise in some other 
manner. Now, although he was of opi- 
nion that the property tax ought not to 
be continued in time of peace, yet he 
thought that it might, very properly, have 
been made use of for the present year, 
in order to enable the country to defray 
the ultimate expenses of the war. At the 
conclusion of the peace of Amiens, the 
income tax was actually pledged to make 
good a very large suin of money ; it being 
considered better to have recourse to that 
expedient, than to raise any further 
sums of money by the medium of the 
funds chargeable upon’ permanent taxes, 
But though he conceived the continuance 
of the property tax, during the current 
year, would be perfectly justifiable, for 
the purpose of winding up the war charges, 
still he was of opinion, that the circum- 


| stances of the present time, when so great 


} 


| 


a fluctuation was observable in the price of 
every article, which aflected every class of 
society, would create so many difficulties 
in the way of its collection, as to render it 
peculiarly vexatious and disagreeable. On 
one part of the community it would bear 
with a very unequal pressure. He meant 
the class of farmers. ‘Ihey had, on the 
whole, been considerably favoured by the 
average on which their property was cal- 
culated. Butif the tax were continued 
in the present year, they would be subject 


‘to a charge much beyond their real pro- 





perty. The tax, with respect to them, 
was calculated on what was considered a 
fair average—and so it was, in ordinary 
times; but, when the prices of produce 
altered in the degree which had lately 
taken place, it was no longer just and 
equitable. Various ideas had been sug- 
gested to him, for the purpose of conti- 
nuing this tax for another year, with cer- 
tain modifications, which he should shortly 
refer to, as they had been suggested to 
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him with very good intentions, though 
with a great misapprehension of the nature 
of the tax. 
two different principles: the first was, that 
of exempting from the operation of the 
tax, at present, those who were affected 
by the circumstances of the times, and 
rendering it applicable only to fixed pro- 
perty, such as the rent of land, money in 
the funds, and other property already 
realized. Toa modification of this kind 
he conceived there was a very strong ob- 
jection, which precluded any such altera- 
tion. The House must be well aware, 
that, in every Loan Act, there was a clause 
exempting the sum borrowed from the 
Imposition of any tax. , The individuals 
subscribing were only to be charged in a 
general tax, affecting the whole country. 
But, if this proposition were acceded to, 
the property realised, and leat to the 
public, would be specifically taxed. Now, 
he certainly did not think it would be ad- 
visable, however advantageous it might 
seem ina financial point of view, to en- 
croach on the good faith which was due 
to the public creditor. The second modi- 
fication suggested to him was, to charge 
persons possessing very high incomes, at 
an increased rate, and either greatly to 
reduce the charge, or toexemptaltogeiher 
from the operation of the Act, individuals 
of more confined circumstances. ‘This, 
however, he considered to be totally im- 
practicable; because the Act gave them 
no insight inio the total income of any 
person. ‘The principle of the Act was, to 
charge every species of income, from 
whatsoever source tt night be derived, as 
a distinct property, without examining the 
general situation of the proprictor. A 
person, for instance, might be employed 
in trade, at a variety of places. He 
might have a banking-house in London 
—a mercantile establishment at Bristol— 
a large manufactory at Manchester— 
100,000/. in the funds—and 5,0001. a year 
in land, (a laugh); and, as the Act was at 
present constituted, he would be separately 
and distinctly assessed for every one of 
these sources of property, without any one 
assessor being able to say what the aygre- 
gate amount of his income was. On one 
branch, such an individual might be a 
loser, while, on another, he might gain 
considerably. Such a preposition be also 
conceived to be objectionable, as it would 
render a minute classification of the dif- 
ferent ranks of society necessary. In the 
end, he had no doubt, it would be found 


‘Those modifications turned on | 
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impracticable to carry such a scheme into 
effect. An act of this kind would be infi- 
nitely more vexatious, and far less produc- 
tive, than that which was now in being. 
He was, therefore, decidedly of opinion, 
that, as the tax, in its present form, was 
found efficient in its operation—as it was 
not compatible with the intention of par- 
liament to make it a permanent resource 
—and as those modifications were incon- 
sistent with its true principles, it would be 
far better to lay it aside entirely, than to 
bring it forward in an altered shape. 
Still, however, it ought always to be con- 
sidered as a resource which parliament 
might resort to, when public necessity 
demanded it. 

He did not feel that he was called upon 
to go into a statement of the actual amount 
of the expenses of the present year, nor 
indeed was he enabled to do it. Until 
peace was finally ratified with America, 
and until it was better known, than at 
present, at what time our fleets and armies 
were likely to return home, he could not 
pretend to enter into any satisfactory de- 
tail of the expenses of the present year. 
What he was about to submit to the 
House was less adapted to our present 
situation, than what he considered to be 
applicable to the gradation trom a war to 
a peace establishment. In the present 
year, a large sum of money must neces- 
sarily be borrowed. That sum would be 
more or less extensive, in proportion as 
the country was placed sooner or Jater on 
a peace establishment, The property 
tax, under no circumstances, could have 
covered the sum wanted. ‘Therefore, in 
any event, a loan must have been resorted 
to. The abandonment of the property 
tax would, however, add considerably to 
the amount of that loan. 

IJe should now proceed to take a ge- 
neral view of the situation of the country 
on the restoration of peace. ‘That view, 
on the whole, he considered extremely 
satisfactory. He was not about to com- 
pare our present situation with that in 
which the country was placed at a period 
of difficulty and distress. He would not 
draw any comparison between the state 
of things at the close of the American 
war, when our credit was impaired, when 
our resources were not suflicient to meet 
the pressure of the times—and the ‘pro- 
spects which now opened upon the coun- 
try. Put he would compare our pre- 
sent situation with the most flourishing 





—— which the history of this country 
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presented. He would place the resources 
of the present day in competition with 
those which Great Britain possessed in 
the year 1791, immediately previous to the 
commencement of the war with France. 
In the year he had just mentioned, the 


Se a ee 


committee which had been appointed to | 


examine the resources and expenditure of 
the country, stated the amount of taxes, 
forming the consolidated fund, to be 


13,472,000; the charge of the public | 


debt, the civil list, and other items, af- 
fecting the consolidated fund, amounted 
to 11,321,000/.; which, deducted from 
the iormer sum, left asurplus of 2,151,0001. 
To this must be added the land and 
malt duties, amounting to 2,558 000. 
making a total of 4,709,000/. disposeable 
for the service of the country. ‘The 
income of the present day, made up to 
the Sih of January last, was as follows: 
—The taxes composing the consolidated 
fund amounted to $5,256,000/. to which 
must be added the sum appropriated from 
the war taxes to make good the charge of 
loans, amounting to 2,706,000/. making 
together 40,962,0001.; trom this they had 
to deduct the charge of the British funded 
debt, 35,420,000/.; the imperial loan, 
495,000l.—and the Portuguese loan, 
57,0008. — making a total charge 
35,972 O00L.; the civil list pensions, and 
other charges, were 1,571,000/. making 
in the whole, a gross charge on the 
consolidated fund of 37,543,000l. 5 and 
leaving, therefore, a net sum of 3,419,0001. 
If to this was added the annual duties to 


of 
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also a large unfunded debt to provide for ; 
and which must necessarily be added to 
the account. But, looking to the clear 
surplus of war taxes which was amply suf- 
ficient to discharge this latter debt in the 
course of a few years, or to provide for 
the charge of funding that debt by pledg- 
ing a part of those taxes, he thought the 
property tax might be sately given up. 
—If the expenses of the country were 
brought down, he would not say to what 
they were previous to the war, but if 


| they were fixed at a considerably higher 


amount, the nation had means fully cas 
pable of meeting them. At the same 


‘time, referring to the great change of cir- 


| 


\ 


pay off bills, (which, so far from falling 


short, produced every year a considerable 
surplus,) 3,000,000, it would form a total 
of 6,419,000. applicable to the establish- 
ments of the country. It was, therefore, 
clear, that at the close of a war of the 
most expensive description, they were 
possessed of a disposeable fund consi- 


_nature, provision 


cumstances which had taken place, he 
was perfectly aware that very considere 
able exertions would be necessary to de- 
fray the different claims on the establish 
ment, 

To what sum the expense of our peace 
establishment would amount must depend 
on the determination of parliament, which 
determination he would not anticipate. 
All that he desired was, that gentlemen 
would consider the question deliberately, 
and with a reference to existing circume 
stances, rather than to former arrange- 
ments. They must be aware of the ne- 
cessity of a greater extension than at any 


| former period of peace, of our military 


force. They would recollect, that we had 
to provide for the garrisons of Malta, 
Ceylon, the Cape, and Mauritius, besides 
the extension of our West Indian posses- 
sions. Some augmentation might also 
be expedient in Canada, For these, and 
other indispensable expenses of the same 
must necessarily be 
made. ‘The committee would also recol- 
lect, that after an actual service of near 


| twenty years, our navy must be in a state 


derably larger than that which they had | 


at its commencement. With this addition 
also, that they now had a sinking fund of 
11,300,000/. ; whereas, when the war broke 


1,300,0001. 
debt of 650,000,0001, and, at the time he 
before adverted to, it was onl y 230,000,0001. 
But, comparing the sinking fund with the 


It was true, they now had a | 


to require very extensive repairs. Inde- 
pendent of the augmentation which might 
be required in our efficient establishments, 
an immense increase had taken place in 
those, which, however dear to the justice 


| and liberality of the nation, added nothing 
out, the sinking fund amounted only to | 


to its actual strength. The amount of the 
half-pay, widows’ pensions, and other pen- 


| sionary establishments of the army would 
| extend to a sum little short of its total 


| expense in 1792. 


debt, it would be evident that we had at | 


least augmented our means of meeting it, 
ina fourfold proportion. He should also 
remind the House (if he did not, he was 
sure some other gentleman would,) that, 
in addition to this funded debt, taere was 


He trusted, therefore, 
that they would not be surprised when 
he said, that on the best view which he 


| could take of the subject, it appeared to 


Ga 


him that our peace establishment for 
the first three or four years could not 
be less (including that for Ireland) than 
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1S or 19 milltons. Supposing that it 
were 19 millions for the next year (and 
it would afford him the greatest plea- 
sure could it in another year be reduced), 
deducting 2 millions for Ireland (which 
was about the proportion), there would be 
left 17 millions as a charge on Great Bri- 
tain. ‘To meet this sum, they had, as he- 
before stated, nearly 6,500,0001. of per- 
manent income arising from the annual 
taxes and consolidated fund. In addition 
to this, be would propose to continue, for 
a time to be limited, the war taxes of cus- 
toms and excise ; and he would also pro- 
pose additional taxes to the extent of 
§,000,000l, ‘The total of these sums, viz. 
from the surplus of the consolidated fand 





and the usual annual taxes, 6,500,000/.— 
something more than 6,000,000/., by the 
war taxes—and 5,000,000/. of new taxes— | 
would produce about 17,500,000l.—which | 
would defray the charge of a peace esta- 
blishment, according to his calculation. 
It was, however, to be considered, that the 
charges of the loan for the present year, | 
and of the unfunded debt, must be likewise | 
defrayed ; so that if it were possible (which | 
ke conceived it was not) to reduce the | 
peace establishment to 13 or {4 millions | 
a year, still it would: be necessary to im- | 
pose these additional taxes. It would be | 
found on a retrospective view of our his- 
tory, that all long and expensive wars 
had entailed on the country a winding- 
up of expense of great amount and du- 
ration. After the close of the American 
war the arrears were not paid until 1786; 
indeed a remainder of the expense beyond 
the ordinary peace establishment was 
still undcfrayed in 1791, so gradually had 
it been provided for. After the war which 
ended in 1763, also the winding-vp was 
very gradual, and did not terminate until 
1768. ‘Therefore he thought he spoke 
within compass, when he said that it would 
scarcely be practicable to settle completely 
the peace establishment in less than four | 
years from the present time. Until the 
year 1819, therefore, it would be neces- 
sary to have recourse to funding exclie- 
guer bills, when favourable opportunitics 
occurred, and occasionally to loans, which 
he however hoped would after the present 
year be of small amount, and to meet 
the charges which those would occasion, 
by the new taxes which he was about to 
propose. In this he had the example of 
Mr. Pitt, who, as early as 1784, proposed 
by anticipation to form a fund to liquidate | 
the floating debt then outstanding, although 
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it was not converted into stock till the fol- 
lowing year. 

The first resource by which he proposed 
to meet this expenditure would be the 
continuance of the war taxes of customs 
and excise, which would have expired 
last Christmas, had they not then been re- 
newed till July next. There were some 
that had since expired, such as those on 
the tonnage of ships, on the export of 
British manufactures, and on goods car- 
ried coastways. ‘These he did not intend 
to renew, and if he did, their amount 
would not have been very consider 
able. Neither did he propose to cone 
tinue the duty on the importation of cotton 
wool, if imported in British ships.  lhis 
would be a protection to our navigation, 
and he would be happy if it should occa- 
sion a preference to be given to tie cotton 
of our own plantations. Tle did not mean 
to state the nature and extent of the war 
taxes, individually ; they were well known 
to every gentleman. Their gross pro- 
duce on the 5th of January 1515, was 
9,827,000/. from this deduct 2,706,000/. 
pledged for the charges and interest of a 
loan, and 638,000/. the amount of the war 
taxes he had stated his determination not 
to continue, making 3,344,0001.—the re- 
sidue of the war taxes would then be 
6,513,0001, which, for the sake of round 
numbers, and to avoid any danger of dis- 
appointment, he would take at 6,000,0001, 
It now became his duty to state ihe new 
taxes which it was his intention to pro- 
pose. [A general buz.] He was anxious 
to gratify the curiosity whic) was so evi- 
dently, so strongly, and so naturally ex- 
cited 5 and he should therefore not pursue 
the usual order, which was to give to a 
statement of the customs and excise duties 
the precedence to a statement of the as- 
sessed taxes, but would commence with the 
latter. He should begin with observing that 
it was not his intention to propose any ad- 
ditional window duty on inhabited houses, 
as, in his opinion, there already existed a 
sufiicient pressure on the community in 
that respect. But although he did not 
mean to propose any additional duty on 
the windows of inhabited houses, he meant 
to propose a tax which had often been 
talked of, but never introduced—a tax on 
green-houses, hot-houses, and conservato- 
ries, operating on the superficial contents 
of their glass. He would propose that 48 
square feet of glass (including the frames) 
should be considered as a window, and that 
the windows should not be charged at a 
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progressive rate, but that each window | 
so calculated, should pay 3s. 6d For 
instance, if a green-house were 60 feet in 
front, and 12 feet bigh, it would measure 
into what would be termed 15 windows, | 
and would consequently pay a duty of | 
31. 7s 6d. This was a proposition which | 
he trusted no one could deem objection. | 
able. Considering how much the trading | 
part of the community would be relieved | 
by the abandonment of the property tax, | 
he meant also to propose that shops and | 
warehouses and manufactories (hitherto | 
exempted from the window tax) should 


pay in the same way—not a progressive |’ 


| 
| 
rate, but 3s. od. on each window which | 
they might contain. As these taxes were | 
new, it was not practicable to estimate 
their probable produce very accurately, | 
He would take them, bowever, at about 
50,0001. a year. ‘The next bead was one | 
of the assessed taxes—that on inhabited | 
houses; on which be should propose an | 
augmentation of about 30 per cent. on | 
the existing tax. He said this generally, | 
meaning in the detail to recommend a 
larger rate on higher rents than on lower. | 
Tt was also his intention to propose, that | 
the rents of warehouses and mannfactories | 
(which had hitherto been exempt from | 
duty) should be subject to the same duty | 
as the rents of houses. The increase of | 
the assessment on inhabited houses he con- | 
jectured might produce about 396,5001 ; 
the new duty on warehonses about | 
150,0001.—The next class of the assessed 
taxes on which he should touch, was the 
duty on servants, carriages, and horses, | 
and on those he meant to propose a much | 
more considerable increase. He intended | 
to propose on this class of the assessed | 
taxes, an increase on the average of SO | 
per cent.; in some cases rather more, in 
some rather less. ‘This might appear a 
large augmentation on the tirst view of 
it; but he begged those who might be 
disposed so to consider it, to reflect on the 
small proportion which it bore to the tax | 
on income from which they would be re- 
lieved. The amount of this increase, he 
calculated, would be—on house servants 
(of various denominations) 409,000/, ; on 
servants used in trade, &c. 148,000/.3; on 
Carriages (about 75 per cent.) 363,0001 ; 
on horses for pleasure (about 80 per cent.) 
632,5001.; on trade horses (about 40 per 
cent.) 85.5001; on dogs about 30 per 
Cent.) 105,500/.; and on game certificates 
(about 30 per cent.) 42,0001. It was not 
his intention to propose any increase in 
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the duties on horses used in husbandry.— 
He meant further to recommend that 
Bachelors, who already paid an additional 
rate on servants, should now be compelled 
to pay an additional rate of 50 per cent. 
on servants, carriages, and \orses—[a 
laugh}]—which he computed would pro- 
duce 120,000/. ‘The total increase, there- 
fore, of the assessed taxes he calculated to 
amount to 2,505,000/, 

He would now proceed to state the in- 
tended increase of the excise and customs 
He meant to propose an additional 
duty on tobacco. It was evident that the 
return of peace with America would soon 
render tobacco, notwithstanding this new 
duty, cheaper to the consumer than it was 
at present. The duty which he intended to 
recommend was 2id. a pound customs, 
and 3d, a pound excise duty. Each of 
these, he conceived, would produce 
150,000. making 300,000/ The other 
excise duty which he should propose was, 
a duty on wine, of 20/, per tun on Portugal 
wine and in the usual proportion on other 
wines, in addition to the duties already 
existing. He was aware that this duty 
was not without objection; yet he con- 
ceived, under existing circumstances, the 
House would be disposed to admit the 
policy of the suggestion. ‘The amount 
which this duty was likely to produce 
was, 500,0001. The next source of re- 
venue to which he would have recourse, 
was one which he conceived was capable 
of considerable increase: he meant an 
addition to the duties on licensed dealers 
under the excise. This he was ready to 
admit might appear to bear hard on 
many; yet, when it was recollected, 
that throughout the whole war this duty 
had never been increased, he thought 
much ground of complaint would not be 
jound to exist. It would be seen, on 
reference to the Act of the 43d of Geo. 
3, €. 69, that this duty at present was but 
moderate. The persons upon whom it 
would fall were all liable to return under 
the property tax, and were subject to very 
vexatious inquiries. He had no doubt, 
therefore, that they would consider the 
change of the one for the other as a very 
advantageous commutation; ‘The amount 
of the sum likely to be produced from this 
duty, he calculated at 300,000/. which 
would make the whole of the increase on 
customs and excise amount to 1,110,0002, 
The only remaining tax which he should 
propose that evening was in the depart- 
meut of the Post-office. It was a tax of 

(3 K) 
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ope penny upon every newspaper con- 
veyed by the general post. This tax had 
been recommended by the commissioners 
of inquiry so far back as 1788, but had 
never been acted upon, from an appre- 
hension that it would prejudice the stamp 
duties. By the Act of the ¢4sth of the 
King, a power was given to the Two-penny 
Post-office to charge one penny for news- 
papers delivered through that medium; 
but that power had never been extended 
to the General Post-office; and, from ex- 
perience, he was now induced to believe, 
that the British public residing in the 
country would not be disposed to sacrifice 
the luxury of a newspaper for the sake of 
one penny. He had not meant to have 
included the members of parliament in 
this arrangement; but as the House ap- 
peared disposed to pass a self-denying or- 
dinance on this occasion, he, at least, could 
certainly have no objection. (Cries of 
hear! hear!] ‘This duty, he expected, 
would obtain 50,000l. Beside this, on 
a future occasion, he intended to sub- 
mit a further increase of Post-office du- 
ties, not affecting inland carriage. His 
plan was that of extending the establish- 
ment of the Post-office to the East In- 
dies, and appointing packets for the con- 
veyance of letters from one country to 
the other. There was another improve- 
ment, too, in contemplation, respecting 
the transmission of ship-letters, in conse- 
quence of the Act of last year, which, 
with the former, at a loose calculation, he 
imagined might produce about 75,0001. 
Taking the Post-office duties, then, at 
125,000/, the total amount of the new 
taxes which he had mentioned would be 
3,728,000, 

He had already stated, that the sum 
which he should want under this head 
was five millions. On some other day he 
would state certain other articles upon 
which it was intended to extend the duties, 
and which would supply the deficiency. 
The first article to which he alluded, 
was an increase on stamp duties, exclud- 
ing, however, the stamps on proceedings 
in the courts of law, which he thought 
might give from 7 to 800,000/. a year. A 
complicated schedule of these duties, how- 
ever, was to be made, which required 
much consideration, and therefore the 
House would be satisfied that the subject 
could not well be introduced in perfect 
detail at the present moment. The re- 
maining 600,000/. which would be neces- 
‘sary to make up the five millions, he was 
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in hopes would be furnished by new regu- 
lations with respect to bounties and draw- 
backs. There was another article upon 
which he was rather called upon to apo- 
logize for not imposing a duty, than other- 
wise ; he meant the article of beer. The 
House well knew that a considerable in- 
crease had taken place in the price of this 
article, and he believed it was equally well 
known, that it was now sold at a price 
much higher than it oughtto be. The 
public, he thought, had not fairly partici- 
pated in the advantages to which they 
were entitled in this respect. He was un- 
willing to impose any charge upon the 
necessaries of life; and, in the present 
instance, he would sather be the means of 
relieving the public from such a tax than 
of imposing it. He was also aware of the 
general objections to any interposition of 
government between the producer and 
the consumer of any article of trade: but 
in the present instance it was impossible 
for him to be neutral, When the rise in 
beer was intended, the gentlemen who were 
concerned in that proceeding called on 
lord Liverpool and himself, and having 
stated the circumstances which led them 
to propose an increase of price, their in- 
tention was approved. Having thus be- 
come a party to the rise, he thought it 
proper to disclaim all responsibility as to 
its continuance at that price. (Hear, hear!) 

Having now gone through the whole of 
his statements, he would, for the conve- 
nience of the House, and in order to bring 
the whole clearly to their recollection, 
recapitulate the different heads of tax 
which he had detailed. They were as 
follow : 


Rate Produce. 

Customs, Tobacco, 23d. per Ib. .---£.150,000 
Excise, Ditto, 3d. ditto seaeeves 150, 000 
Licences, double fixed Rates, 

50 per cent. progressive ...... 300,000 
Wine, 204 per tun ...cecseeerees 500,000 

—— 950,000 
ASSESSED TAXES, viz.— 

Inhabited House Duty, 30 per 

Ci ABBE BEDE DOCEECOR CCC eeerer 396,500 
Progressive Servants Tax, 80 to 

90 do. ....... Meg yccatsesncsssdereese 308,500 
Under Gardeners, &c. various 101,500 
Trade Servants and Servants for 

Hive, GittO, ...0000ceccrccsscecceses 140,000 
Carriages, about 75 per cent.... 363,000 
Horses for Pleasure, about 80 do. 652,500 
Trade Horses, about 40 do. ... 85,500 
Dogs, about 30 do. ......0seseeeee 105,500 
Game Certificates, ditto, ditto. 42,000 

NEW DUTIES. 

Windows in Warehouses and 

Hot-houses, 3s. 6d. per window 50,000 
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Rent of Warehouses, same as 
HIOUSES: vapectcesc: ccseccecessesece 150,000 
Bachelors, 50 per cent. addi- 
tional on Servants, Carriages, 
and Horses..........sssceceseeeeee 120,000 
——_—— 2,500,000 
Post Office, 1d. on each News- 
PAPER sscccvccsccccecssscesvscsesccs) JO,000 
East India and Foreign Postage 
RESUIAUON ccccsaccesvescncee sees: CO,000 
125,000 








£.3,728,000 





He was now about to submit to the com- 
mittee his suggestions with respect to the 
provision for the charges of the loan, and 
of the unfunded debt. Adverting to the 
sum in the hands of the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, which 
now amounted to 60 millions, it might 
naturally occur for consideration, whe- 
ther under the authority of the Act of 
1813 that sum ought not in the first in- 
stance to be applied to make gvod the 
charges in question, so far as it would go, 
and upon the principles of the Act re- 
ferred to, it might undoubtedly be so ap- 
plied without impropriety: but he thought 
it peculiarly desitable to avoid encroach- 
ing, so soon after the cessation of hostilities, 
on so important a resource, and one which 
might become so necessary for enabling 
us to meet any unforeseen and sudden 
emergency. It would be recollected, that 
in proposing the Act of 1813 he had urged 
the importance of reserving in the hands 
of the commissioners, a sum sufficient to 
meet the expenses of a renewal of war, if 
it should become unavoidable, and this 
reserved sum he had stated at 100 millions 
of stock : and he now thought it desirable 
to complete this provision before any 
further aid was derived from the sinking 
fund towards the exigencies of the state. 
By allowing the sinking fund to increase 
at compound interest for four years, with- 
out any reduction whatever, a fund would 
be accumulated in the hands of the com- 
missioners of above 150 millions; and the 
annual amount of the siking fund wouvid 
exceed 15 millions, and would be suffi- 
cient, by an application at simple interest 
only, to redeem the whole funded debt at 
par (should it be thought advisable) within 
45 years, which was the period prescribed 
by Mr. Pitt’s Act of 1792. He thought 
the public would then be fairly entitled 
to expect some relief from the sinking 
fund; but in what manner, it would be 
for the wisdom of parliament, upon a view 
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of all the circumstances of the case, to 
determine. In the mean time, he should 
propose to provide for the charges of the 
loans which might be raised by the new 
taxes he had brought forward. The greatest 
political advantages might be derived 
from this precaution, The ferment into 
which Europe had been thrown was 
scarcely ealmed; the military ardour 
which had been so prevalent was scarcely 
abated. In this point of view, the lapse of 
a little time might be of the greatest im- 
portance. Every year, every month, 
rendered stronger the probability of a 
continuance of peace. At the expiration 
of four years, having prudently reserved 
to ourselves during that period the power 
of answering any unexpected but impe- 
rious demand, we should then, in greater 
security, have an opportunity to consider 
of the best mode of availing ourselves of 
all the resources which we possessed for 
lightening the burthens of the country. 
The committee and the country must be 
well aware, that the best security for 
peace was to shew that we were perfectly 
prepared for war. By a discontinuance 
of the property tax, and by an abstinence 
from the sinking fund, we should every 
year strengthen our hands ; and as onthe 
one hand he trusted we should exhibit a 
moderation equal to our power, so on the 
other we should lay a foundation for the 
attainment of a force that was best cal- 
culated to preserve us in undisturbed 
tranquillity. In the event of a renewal of 
hostilities, the possession of a fund which 
in four years would amount to above 150 
millions, and the power of reviving the 
property tax, would afford to rhe country 
the means, under the protection of Provi- 
dence, of commanding succ: ss in a just 
and necessary war, and he trusted that no 
war would ever be undertaken voy this 
country which was not strictly just and 
necessary: while in the happier and more 
probable alternative of the continrance of 
peace, we might look from year to year to 
a material improvement of our situation. 
That very night would deliver the coun- 
try from an annuai taxation of nine rail- 
lions; and not ouly would the relief be 
directly advantageous to those by whom 
it would be felt, but in the expenditure 
of the money thus saved by the people, 
a large portion of it would circuit- 
ously, but certainly, find its way into 
the public treasury, and thus contribute 
to the strength of the state. The gradual 
but steady increase of the revenue saw 
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also a subject of gratifying contemplation. 
On the 5thof April 1814, the total amount 
of the revenue for the year, (exclusive of 
the property tax) was 48,436.0001. In the 
preceding year the revenue (with the same 
exclusion) did not amount to 47,000,000. ; 
so that in that year there was an increase 
of about 1,800,000/. At Christmas last 
the revenue fur the year (exclusive of the 
property tax) was 51,211.000/,; being 
an increase of near 3,000,0001, This pro- 
gress of the public revenue would tend 
materially 10 relieve the public burthens, 
And here he could not refrain from con- 
grarulating the committee and the country 
on having achicved the great object of the 
arduous strugzle in which they had been 
engaged, while the resources of ihe coun- 
try s il remained ina state of such strength 
and hope. He never had entertained any 
apprehension of the sufficiency of the 
financial resources of this country, except 
so far as the danger might arise from a 
feverish impatience in the mass of the 
people for a premature relief from bur- 
thens which it might yet be necessary to 
bear; much less could he entertain such 
apprehensions at present, when we had 
already made so great a progress towards 
overcoming the difficulties of our situation. 

He hoped he might be excnsed for men- 


tioning a trivial anecdote, on account of | 


the sentiment it conveyed. At the first 
dinner which Mr. Pitt gave to the duke of 
Portland aud tis iriends after their junc- 
tion with bis administration at the com- 
mencemeuat of the contest, Mr. Burke 
filled a glass of wine, and drank “Success 
to this long war!” The company in ge- 
neral were not prepared for the expression 
‘long,’ conceiving that the war would 
soon be terminated; and some of them 
having expressed their surprise, Mr. Burke 
continued, I say this long and san- 
guinary war; forsuch it must be. ‘ Durate, 
‘et vosmet rebus servate secundis.’ Let 
* durate’? be your motto.” The perseve- 
rance which that great man recommended 
had been undeviatingly adopted by par- 
liament and the country ; and never had 
the efforts of any state been crowned with 
more complete triumph. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving his first 
resolution. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was not his in- 
tention to have offered any thing on the 
present occasion, had it not been for a 
certain tannt or sneer that the right hon. 
gentleman had, in a certain part of his 
speech, thought proper to throw out 
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against the trade of which he had the 
honour to be an humble member. In 
that part of the speech ta which he alluded, 
the right bon, gentleman had said, “ that 
he had received several hints, that an ad- 
ditional tax might be laid on beer from 
the high prices at which it was kept up.” 
The right hon. gentleman had that night 
offered bis plan of finance, and many 
were of opinion, that one of his articles 
for raising the money he wanted would 
be atax on beer, The right hon. gens 
tleman bad kept every circumstance re- 
lative to his plan exceedingly snug and 
close. Not a whisper had made its way 
to the public til! the whole promulgation 
had just issued from his own mouth. All 
inquiries made by himself or his friends 
had been fruitless and ineffectual. He 
would no! give the smallest hint in answer, 
by which to guess at; so that the trade to 
which he belonged could not form any 
true judgment by which they were to 
act, as to the continuance of the present 
prices of beer, till they were able toas- 
certain what the intentions of the right 
hon. gentleman would be. The right 
hon. gentleman had been waited on in 
company with lord Liverpool by a depu- 
tation of the trade, of which deputation 
he had the honour to be one; in which 
they had fairly represented the state in 
which they stood, and the injuries they 
sustained from the then high prices of 
barley, &c. The consequence of which 
was, the prices had been raised. A se- 
cond deputation had in like manner taken 
place between the same parties, and a se- 
cond increase of price had taken place; 
but such second price was soon given up, 
and the trade had since waited to see what 
the right hon. gentleman would do before 
they could say what they should do. Now 
they were possessed of that, they would 
take their measures within eight and forty 
hours; and had the right hon. gentleman 
condescended to be a little more commu- 
nicative, the business would perhaps have 
been settled, and the public acquainted 
with the intentions of the trade before this 
time. With respect to the plan of the 
right hon. gentleman, he should reserve 
his opinion for some future occasion. 

Mr. Tierney said, he should not attempt 
to follow the right hon. gentleman through 
the wide range of argument in which he 
had indulged himself, and with which he 
had amused many members present, as it 
would seem from the several cheers with 
which they had so cordially greeted his 
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speech. He would confine himself to 
those parts which he considered to be 
most fallacious, and to which he could not 
submit in silence, without being guilty in 
his own mind of a dereliction of his par- 
liamentary duty. In the conclusion of 
his speech the right hon. gentleman had 
asserted that we had come out of the late 
contest with our finances in a flourishing 
state. Now, what, he would ask, was the 
state of our finances? In the course of the 
war 21 millions of war taxes had been im- 
posed. The country was told that it 
would be relieved of these taxes when the 
war was over; that these taxes were a 
mere temporary exertion; and that which 
now furnished so much satisfaction to the 
right hon. gentleman, was that out of these 
21 millions of war taxes, more than one 
half of them was to be continued after a 
peace. If this was the subject of the 
triumph of the right hon. gentleman, he 


would willingly allow bim all the advan- | 


tage of it. Instead of looking our situa- 
tion fairly in the face, and laying betore 
the House a detailed statement of our 
finances, the right hon. gentleman had 
contented himself with general assertions, 
which he thought sufficient to entitle him 
to demand more money to enable him to 
goon. With respect to the greatest part 
of the taxes now proposed by the right 
hon. gentleman, he would not at present 
say one word. He had formerly told the 
right hon. gentleman—and he knew then 
that he was not a prophet without foun- 


dation—that a great increase, instead of 


a diminution of our taxes would be neces- 
sary at the close of the war. He did not 
wish, unnecessarily, to find any fault with 
the plans of the right hon. gentleman, 


but fairly and bond fide rather to assist | 


than impede him. In taking a general 
review of our finances, it appeared, then, 
that we were called on to make good six 
millions of war taxes, which would ex- 
pire in July next, and to vote five millions 
of new taxes, and to continue them for 
four years, till the expenses of the war 
should be wound up. This, if he under- 
stood the right hon. gentleman, was the 
substance of his plan, and if it was so he 
would protest against the whole of his pro- 
ceedings. ‘The House, if they agreed to 
this, must appear out of doors as persons 
ready to carry into effect any grant of 
any sum of money the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might want. Did the com- 
mittee know what was the present state of 
the country? Was there one paper or 
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account before them affording them any in- 
formation on that subject ? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had merely signified to 
them the propriety of raising the largest 
sum of supplies possible within the year. 
He was not saying that if this were ne- 
cessary from the situation of the country, 
it ought not to be agreed to as the lesser 
of two evils, But then he must be shewn 
that a loan to the whole extent of the 
sums wanted would be inconvenient, and 
that, therefore, it became necessary to 
raise a large proportion of the supplies 
within the year. He was speaking to an 
assembly of gentlemen, a great proportion 
of whom knew nothing of what had passed, 
but through the newspapers. When the 
House were voting the property tax, or 
some substitute for it, without knowing 
that they were doing so, he meant when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
called on them to vote 15 millions of Exe 
chequer bills, he took the liberty to re- 
mind the House that this sum could only 
be wanted in the contemplation of a con- 
tinvance of the war taxes. In this it had 
turned out that he was perfectly right. 
The five millions now announced were 
only a part of his property tax. He 
would defy any one to say whether the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was a war or a peace speech. He 
had given them Mr. Burke’s idea of 
the duration of the war, and_ told 
them of the propriety of preparing for 
war; and it would seem that all we 
were to do for the next four years was 
to hoard up resources for a new war, 
Was this what the country was to expect 
after a 21 years war? Was this the cheers 
ing prospect of the right hon. gentleman ? 
But what was the motive of the right hon. 
gentleman for pressing this question now ? 
The property tax would expire on the 5th 
of April next. It was now given up. 
Why, then, embark in this vote before 
knowing the whole of our situation The 
American war was now at an end; and 
the ratification would no doubt arrive in 
due time. With respect to the continent, 


| the time was not yet arrived when the 


right hon. gentleman would give any an- 
swer; they were always told that the 
proper time was not arrived. Yet now 
they asked the House for money, and that 
was the only security they had for obtain~ 
ing the information they wished. The 
right hon. gentleman had not the smallest 
right to ask for this money at present. 
This transaction was the more suspicious, 
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because the arrival of the noble lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) could not be distant. He left 
Vienna on the 13th, and there was every 
reason to believe he would make good 
speed on his way home. Why not wait, 
then, the arrival of the noble lord, if his 
intelligence be good? But if the proceed- 
ings of the noble lord at the Congress were 
to be still wrapt in mystery, and the House 
were to receive no account of his labours, 
why previous to his arrival anticipate 
such silence, and vote money which was 
not at present necessary! But the whole 
object of the right hon. gentleman was to 
get those votes, which would enable mi- 
nisters to make arrangements for putting 
money into the Exchequer. Surely the 
right hon. gentleman would not say, that 
raising the whole of the supplies within 
the year was an ordinary proceeding ; it 
was only a war mode, and was never in- 
tended to be applied to a period of peace. 
But the right bon. gentleman had told 
them that he wanted this money for the 
winding-up the war expenses. He would 
recommend to those who were admirers 
of the right hon. gentleman’s financial 
measures, to say what had been done with 
this property tax. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had that night delivered a funeral 
oration over it. It was not his intention 
to have disturbed its ashes, upon the prin- 
ciple ‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum.’ It 
hardly, indeed, received Christian burial, 
for the mob were rather riotcus at the 
funeral. But the right hon. gentleman 
had informed them that it was not yet 
dead, but only slept ; and that if we were 
not very much out of luck’s way, we might 
see it revive again in all its pristine vigour. 
The greatest merit in the property tax was 


the dislike so generally felt to it; and if 


it could be held out to the people in éer- 
rorem, against entering into war, it had 
done great service indeed. When tiie 
right hon. gentleman was first asked, be- 
fore Christmas, if he did not think that the 
property tax expired on the 5th of April, 
he answered, that wiser men than himself 
(and he, Mr. T. could not help at the time 
admiring his modesty) were of opinion 
that it did not expire on the 5th of April. 
He was asked again if he did not think 
himself that it expired then, and whether 
it was to be renewed? But on that subject 
no information was obtained. He could 
not say whether so large a sum as 14 mil- 
lions was to be renewed or not, but the 
next day, on the faith of the renewal, he 
took a sum on the aids of the year, and 
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then told the House for three months to 
go about their business. ‘The right hon, 
gentleman, however, began at last to think 
seriously on this subject; and though he 
did not think proper to repose any confi- 
dence in the House, he took Mr. Gladstone 
for a counsellor. Of this gentleman he 
had considered it advisable to inquire whe- 
ther he thought the property tax could be 
borne. It was certainly very wise in the 
tight hon. gentleman to take any advice 
beside his own; but it was curious enough 
that the only gentleman he had consulted 
in Liverpool was the only person whom 
the people of Liverpool would not hear. 
He would assert, that if ministers did not 
take the property tax, they gave up the 
basis on which the raising the supplies 
within the year was founded ; this was 
the corner-stone of the superstructure, the 
foundation of the whole system; and yet, 
afler destroying the foundation, they still 
went on and said, let us have a large 
portion of the supplies now. ‘This was a 
most serious innovation on the system of 
finance. He was not now giving an opi- 
nion how far this innovation might be 
justifiable ; because circumstances might 
be disclosed to the House sufficient to 
authorize\ them to sanction the raising a 
great portion of the supplies within the 
year. But then the right hen. gentleman 
ought to aflord some explanation to the 
House. But he would venture to say that 
the right hon. gentleman was not himself 
able to form an estimate of the wants of 
the year, or to say what exceedents would 
be coming in from day to day over the 
votes of former years, The House had 
already had a specimen of this in the ex- 
cesses of the army extraordinaries for 
some years hack; and yet in ail this un- 
ceriainty they were to go on voting money, 
as if the most satisfactory details were laid 
before them. And the right hon. gentle- 
man had also thought proper to talk of 
our peace establishment, and to allude to 
the proceedings of the committee of 1791. 
One would think, from the way in which 
he spoke of this committee otf 1791, that 
it was, like the present, acommittee of the 
whole House. The committee of 1791 
was such a one as he had been intreating 
and imploring fruitlessly these four years ; 
a committee thoroughly to examine and 
sift the finances and expenditure of the 
country. Did Mr. Pitt say to the House, 
you must come down and vote a peace 
establishment without previous inquiry ? 
Mr; Pitt referred this to the committee, 
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and he thus armed himself with the report 
of acommittee, who had investigated every 
branch of the finances of the country. 
Every man in the committee was thus 
enabled to know the situation of the 
country as well as Mr. Pitt himself did. 
The right hon. gentleman had told them 
that our revenues were in a most flourish- 
ing state. Here he trusted he might be 
allowed to look back a little on what he 
had himself done, and to ask the House if 
he had not shewn them the situation to 
which they were hastening, and which 
could not now be concealed from them. 
He was sensible that he had often been 
thought by many as intruding unneces- 
sarily on the House—as uttering stuff and 
nonsense—-as having Jacobinical views in 
what he said. But he would now ask, 
whether the triumph was at length with 
him or with the right hon. gentleman? 
Whether his predictions had not been ful- 
filled? The right hon. gentleman had at 
length been obliged to come forward with 
an addition of five millions a year to our 
burthens. But then, said the right hon. 
gentleman, the revenue was in a flourish- 
ing state. It might be so, but he would 
not take his word for it. No one could 
yet give a definitive opinion upon this 
subject. There were many of the war 
taxes which on a peace must continue 
falling off. Yet the right hon. gentleman 
had chosen to take the war taxes at their 
full amount, though he must have known 
that it was expressly stated at the time 
they were introduced, that it would be 
impossible to continue many of them in 
time of peace? It would be impossible to 
raise this six millions. Take tea, for in- 
stance, on which there was a duty of 
95 per cent. Could he think that it would 
continue as in time of peace? He might 
also instance spirits. The House would 
betray its trust if it voted this money with- 
out the establishment of a committee. It 
might be right that this money should be 
voted ; he gave no opinion on the subject ; 
but it was right first to have 2 committee 
to examine this, to shew that they wanted 
to do their duty to their country. ‘The 
business ought to be laid before a com- 
mittee ; and without the previous investi- 
gation by a committee, no man could give 
an opinion respecting it. That excellent 
argument for a time of war did not apply 
nhow—that our means ought to equal our 
wants; for in a peace our wants ought to 
be equal to our means. If we were at 
Peace we ought to abstain from every 
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arrangement not absolutely necessary. If 
we were at peace we ought to try how 
every farthing could be saved. The mili+ 
tary expenditure of the country required 
the most thorough investigation. It was 
very well during war to encourage a sort 
of military mania. Ifthe army was not 
brought down, the expenses of that army 
would weigh down the country. But the 
right hon. gentleman could not do this 
himself without the assistance of the 
House ; and the kindest thing the House 
could do him was to set about inquiring 
into this expenditure. It was not less ne- 
cessary to examine into the expenditure 
of the navy, and of the ordnance. The 
right hon. gentleman had talked some- 
thing of a peace establishment, but he did 
not believe one word of what he said on 
that subject; he could not possibly have 
data to goon. He might say such and 
such sums were necessary for the Mauri- 
tius, and for Malta, &c. Undoubtedly, 
the right hon. gentleman had better means 
than he had of information on these sub- 
jects; but he was not ina state to speak 
with certainty. The great increase of our 
colonies would be alleged ; but the House 
ought not to listen a moment to such 
general statements, but to sift and probe 
every branch of the establishments of 
the country to the bottom. The right 
hon. gentleman had altogether left out 
Ireland in his calculations, as if it did not 
make a part of the empire ; he had stated 
the whole at 19 millions, but then Ireland 
was to contribute two millions. He would 
leave him and his friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of Ireland, to explain 
this to the House. There was no more a 
surplus of 60 millions than of six millions, 
unless such an increase had taken place 
in the produce of last quarter, as was in- 
credible. No more was it in his power to 
meet the peace establishment of the coun- 
try. The right hon. gentleman, he would 
repeat, could not do this; but the riglit 
hon. gentleman had thought that he had 
stated sufficient for a general view of our 
situation—of which general view, how- 
ever, he for one, did not believe one word. 
If the subject was before a committee, he 
had no doubt the figures would not come 
out as the right hon. gentleman had 
stated them. Before the return of my 
lord Castlereagh, he had thought proper 
to assume certain facts, just to enable him 
to raise five millions of new taxes. After 
taking off fourteen millions, the very first 
day he had clapped five millions on, His 
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firm conviction was, that the money was 
only wanted to carry on the right hon. 
gentleman for some time longer ; and it 
would not at all surprise him, if, before 
they were much older, they were called 
on for another adjournment. The right 
hon. gentleman seemed always unwilling 
to repose any confidence in the House. 
It was true, he had always great majo- 
rities ; yet the right hon. gentleman had 
sometimes been seen to go away from the 


House with all the advantage of numbers | 
all that it was absolutely necessary that 


on his side, but with no great feeling of 
satisfaction from a recollection of the ar- 
guments. Every thing that was necessary 
for the service of the country had already 
been voted. The service was provided 
for up to the 25th of June next. The 
supplies were voted to that day. Why, 
then, in the middle of February, were 
they called on to vote five millions which 
were not wanted? He had endeavoured 
to warn the House, that if they continued 
this system they would involve themselves 
in inexpressible difficulties. He had often 
pressed inquiry into the affairs of the 
country, but had been answered, that this 
could not be done till peace. Peace was 
now at length arrived, but still there was 
no appointment of a committee of inquiry ; 
and so they would continue to go on, 
never knowing what were the difficulties 
of the country, and what sums were 
actually wanted. He wished to say merely 
one word more with respect to the sinking 
fund. The right hon. gentleman had at 
Jast found what he (Mr. T.) had informed 
him would take place, that by pressing on 
the sinking fund he affected the money 
market. He was already now convinced 
that the measures which he was once 
strongly of opinion would have a ten- 
dency to raise the funds, had produced a 
very different effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to refer the right hon. gentleman to what 
passed before the adjournment. The 
House had then voted large sums of money, 
for the various branches of the service of 
the country ; and what the committee 
were now employed upon was, in pro- 
viding ways and means to answer those 
supplies. ‘The amount of the sums agreed 
to in the committees of supply, before the 
recess, was not less than 25 millions, be- 
sides what was devoted to the payment of 
Exchequer-bills. The ways and means 
for raising those supplies were only to the 
extent of three millions of annual taxes, 
and the remainder was yet to be made 
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good. What, then, had been the pro- 
ceeding of this night? The war taxes had 
been renewed as far as it was found ex- 
pedient, and the deficiency was supplied 
by the new taxes that he had mentioned. 
Thinking that the communication would 
be agreeable to the House, be had also 
entered into a general statement of the 
condition of the finances of the country ; 
but this was no part of his strict duty, 
since the mere statement of the contents 
of the Resolutions. he shouid propose, was 


he should do. He did not wonder that 
the right hon. gentleman had taken this 


| Opportunity of expressing his opinions 


upon the subject of the public expendi- 
ture, but the arguments he had employed 
rather strengthened what had been ad- 
vanced in favour of the Kesolutions: he 
had stated, very properly, that the public 
exigencies must be provided for, and that 
the sum of five miilions to be raised by the 
new taxes, would not be sutlicient to make 
good the deficiencies. If so, why did he 
object to the mode of proceeding now sug- 
gested? Ifthe public necessities were so 
great and so pressing, let the House vote 
what had been asked this night first, and 
afierwards take into its consideration 
what further measures should be resorted 
to. The right hon. gentleman had ar- 
gued as if the principle of the sinking 
fund were to be abandoned; but if he 
would compare what he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had stated in a former 
committee upon this subject, with what 
had fallen from him that night, he would 
find that there was perfect conformity, 
and that the plan was pursued that was on 
that occasion opened and laid down. The 
result of all the experience since obtained 
was, that the plan had completely suc- 
ceeded. ‘The Resolutions were not op- 
posed in the particulars, but upon general 
ground, that no sum of money should be 
granted without previous inquiry; but 
was it to be supposed, that the votes now 


required would pledge the House to any 


future assent? ‘To require any such pledge 
would be highly unparliamentary, and in 
future stages, upon re-consideration, even 
these Resolutions might be modified or 
rejected. With regard to what had fallen 
from another hon. member (Mr. Whit- 
bread), he could assure him that he bad 
no such intention as that which had been 
charged; and if any gentleman connected 
with the trade to which he (Mr. W.) be- 


| longed had communicated the intention 
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that had now been stated, he would not! 
have made any allusion like that which | 
bad been the subject of complaint, and 
which proceeded merely from ignorance 
of the fact. 

Mr. Ponsonhy did not rise so much to 
offer any remarks upon the Resolutions 
proposed to the committee, as to make a 
few observations upon the speech of the, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to ex- 
press his decided disapprobation of the 
mode of proceeding he had adopted. 
The right hon. gentleman had thought 
fit to pass many compliments upon the 
people of England: he had applauded 
the patience, perseverance, and fortitude 
they had displayed during a contest in 
which there was no middle course, but 
annihilation was to ensue to one party or 
to the other. This eulogium, however 
warm, Was not more than justice, for such 
qualities had never been more signally 
displayed by any nation upon the face of 
the globe. But in what way was it pro- 
posed to reward the people of Great Bri- 
tain for the exercise of these virtues? 
By desiring the House of Commons to 
concur in a vote for taxes almost to an 
indefinite amount, and without any state- 
ment of the purposes to which they were 
to be applied. Was any explanation 
given whether it was to be devoted to 
military purposes? No.—To equip or refit 
the navy? No.—To be expended upon our 
colonies? No.—In short, it was to be 
voted, and that was allthe House knew, or 
the country was to be informed. Had the 
House any means of comparing the supply 
with the demand? Did any man pretend 
that he could state what would be the 
amount of expense under any one head of 
service’ Was it fit that the [louse of 
Commons should be thus treated ? that the 
representatives of that people which had 
suffered so severely, should be cailed upon 
blindfold to vote enormous sums, to be de- 
voted to any purpose at the will and plea- 
sure of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
How was the House tempted to comply : 
By stating that the expenses of a peace 
establishment were to be no less than 19 
millions a year! He felt confident, though 
speaking only from memory, that on 
former occasions the expense of the peace 
establishment, with the payment of the 
debt included, never amounted to such an 
enormous sum ; it did not approach it by 
several millions; yet the House were al- 
lowed to have no information upon the 
gubject. What was the excuse made by 
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the right hon, gentleman? That no pre- 
cise information could be given until the 
charges of the war were wound up; but 
the fact appeared to be, that parliament 
never was to be favoured by ministers 
with any correct intelligence, but must be 
satisfied with vague statements like those 
offered to-night. On former occasions a 
committee had always been appointed ; 
and if a proposition for that purpose were 
brought forward, he should be glad to 
know what plausible resistance could be 
offered? In another part of this address, 
the right hon. gentleman had observed, 
that the peace establishment must neces- 
sarily be more expensive, on account of 
the increase of our colonial dependencies : 
but Mr. Ponsonby begged leave vtterly to 
deny that it would afford the slightest ex 
cuse for any augmented military establish- 
ments. What was the difierence in this 
respect between the state of the country 
now, and at the last peace? A great deal 
hai been said with regard to Ceylon and 
the Cape of Good Hope ; but what were 
they, compared with the difficulties we had 
formerly to encounter in our colonies? 
Were we not at war with Tippoo Sultan 
and the Mahrattas, who could with ease 
have driven us from the peninsula of India? 
But now with what had we to cuntend, that 
it was necessary to maintainso Jarge a mili- 
tary force ? Yet Ceylon and the Cape were 
brought forward as the excuse for laying 
the nation under such unheard-of burtbens 
during a period of peace and security. 
There was no conviction upen his mind 
more strong, in order to make this coun- 
try capable of sustaining a new war, 
should such a calamity be forced upon us, 
than the necessity of reducing, by every 
expedient, the public disbursements. It 
was the only expedient by which we could 
hope fer success; all our establishments 
must be retrenched within the narrowest 
compass, and economy, instead of aggran- 
disement, ought to be the only object of 
a wise and prudent minist:'y Instead of 
that, what was the threat held out to the 
people of England, asa return for their 
firmness and patience—that instead of en- 
joying the fruits of hard-earned tranquil- 
lity, they were in peace to be buithencd 
with expenses that war alone could jus- 
tify. ‘The: right hon. gentleman had 
speken much in praise of the property 
tax; he seemed very unwilling indeed 
to relingnish it, but he declared that he did 
so merely because our situation was in 
some respects changed, as well as the con- 
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dition of persons that might be affected by 
it. But, was that the true cause of its 
abandonment? Would any man who had 
witnessed the proceedings in the country, 
during the recess, believe that ministers 
had not given it up because they dared 
not oppose themselves to the wishes of the 
great body of the nation, and now they 
had not the generosity to confess it? If 
the peop'e of England were true to them- 
selves, the right hon.. gentleman might 
now do ashe pleased ; the House of Com- 
mons might be as subservient to the wishes 
of the minister as he could desire; but a 
time would come, and that at no great 
distance, when he would be compelled to 
reduce our establishments, within those 
bounds that were necessary for the main- 
tenance of the honour and independence 
of the empire. 

Mr. Marryatt made several remarks 
upon the impolicy of interfering with the 
drawbacks and bounties at present allowed 
with regard to West Ind.a produce. He 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would abandon that part of the plan 
he had proposed. 

Sir John Newport called the attention of 
the House to the gross fallacy of the cal- 
culation of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that Ireland would be able to defray 
two millions of the expenses of a peace 
establishment. An immense load of tax- 
ation had been thrown upon that country 
during the last year, and the revenue was 
already one million below the interest 
upon the sinking fund. The debt was 
augmented to the enormous amount of 
132 millions ; and how was it possible to 
suppose that she could bear any additional 
burthens, or that the House could be de- 
luded by a statement that had for its object 
to prove the possibility ? 

Sir James Shaw wished the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at least to re-consider 
the tax upon the windows of shops and 
warehouses. It had been attempted by 
Mr. Pitt fifteen years ago without success ; 
for after it had been continued for one 
year, it was found impolitic, if not imprac- 
ticable, and was abandoned. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the tax he proposed had no analogy 
to that of Mr. Pitt, which was an impost 
upon shops of .trade in proportion to the 
rent of the dwelling-house to which they 
were attached ; but it was found to press 
very unequally and injuriously, and was 
withdrawn in consequence. ‘The present 
proposition was a tax of only three shil- 
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lings and six-pence upon each window of 
the shop or warehouse. As to what had 
fallen from a right hon. baronet (sir J. 
Newport), he had only to say, that if Ire- 
land were not able to pay her quota stipu- 
lated in the act of union, it was the more 
necessary that the votes should be passed, 
and that exertions should be made in this 
country. After all, there would remain 
much to be settled by future arrangement 
after the expected ratification of the peace 
with America, when our naval and military 
establishments were arranged. With 
regard to the drawbacks upon West India 
produce, he should be sorry if it operated 
to the disadvantage of the planter; but 
where the British merchant possessed an 
exclusive monopcly, the consumer bad a 
right to expect some protection against 
exorbitant prices. As long as the mer- 
chant enjoyed that monopoly, he could not 
reasonably complain of hardship. 

Mr. Baring thought the (hancellor of 
the Exchequer was under a great delusion 
if he expected that in time of peace the 
taxes would continue as productive as 
during the war: it was impossible that a 
reduction from an expenditure of 80 mil- 
lions to 18 millions annually should not be 
very sensibiy felt by the revenue. The 
alteration in the price of provisions by the 
fall of bread, if it were not artificially sup- 
ported (which he sincerely hoped would 
not be the case), must also produce a 
powerful effect upon the existing system 
of taxation. A gentleman’s annual in- 
come might be redeced from 3,000/. to 
2,000/. and in time of peace he might be 
able to live as comfortably upon the 
smaller sum as in time of war upon the 
larger; but it was by no means the same 
thing to the revenue, which must sustain 
a considerable reduction. The hon. mem- 
ber objected to the present slovenly mode 
of conducting the public business, not 
merely because it was productive of in- 
convenience in the particular case, but 
because it might by future chancellors of 
the Exchequer be drawn into a mischiev- 
ous precedent. Nothing was offered but 
general assertions of increased establish- 
ments for our colonies, without any parti- 
culars being afforded. He trusted, at 
least, that he should not proceed upon the 
extravagant plan hitherto adopted, if he 
might judge by the salary of one indivi- 
dual at the Cape of Good Hope. He was 
informed that the governor had not less 
than 20,000/. a year. {The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said across the table 
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10,000/.] The salary as governor might 
be only that sum; but did the right hon. 
gentleman mean to be understood as stating 
that as governor, commander-in-chief, and 
in his other capacities, he did not receive 
public money to the amount of 20,0001. a 
year? He hoped that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give some correct 
information upon this point. This was 
only a solitary case that had accidentally 
come to his knowledge; but he feared 
many others existed, where, from the in- 
fluence of family and connexion, ministers 
were compelled to submit to wasteful 
abuses in various departments. He con- 
curred with what had fallen from Mr, 
Marryatt respecting the drawbacks upon 
West India produce. With regard to the 
property tax, he did not wish unnecessa- 
rily to disturb the manes of the dead, by 
traducing the memory of that which was 
no more: he felt too much respect for the 
maxim of the old proverb, but in truth if 
he were compelled to speak only in praise 
of the property tax, all the good that he 
could say of it was, that it was dead; for 
all the opprobrious epithets that had been 
heaped upon it, appeared to bim not to 
come up to its desert. Intheory it might 
be very beautiful to tax every man accord- 
ing to his property, but nothing could be 
more odious than that a man should be 
catechised by persens who possessed 
more than inquisitorial powers: for his 
own part, he would much rather be sum- 
moned before the bench of bishops, to be 
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questioned as to his belief in the doctrinal | 


points of religion, than appear before the 
commissioners under the property tax, to 
answer their questions as to the exact 
amount of his worldly goods and chattels. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
resolved that it should not quit the stage 
without éclat, and was determined to do 
all ia his power to procure for it a hand- 
some retirement. <A threat had been 
studiously held out that it might on some 
future emergency be revived ; but he would 
never give his consent, unless we had the 
misfortune of witnessing a repetition of 
the dreadful crisis we had just passed. 


Mr. Rose addressed the committee as 
follows :* 


There are reasons operating on my 





* From the original edition printed for 
T. Cadell and W. Davies, Strand; and J. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly, with the following 
fntroduction. “I am desirous of sub- 
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mind, which had determined me not to 
rise on the present occasion; but I feel it 
quite impossible to remain silent after what 
has fallen from the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. In vindication of the measure 
thus reprobated it will not be necessary 
for me, however, to trouble the committee 
at much length. 

It was insisted upon, before the recess, 
that whether we should have a peace with 
America or not, the tax could no longer 
be levied; as the termination of it de- 
pended on a peace with France, the ouly 
country with which we were at war when 
the Act passed, Of the accuracy of that 
I thought no doubt couid be entertained 5 
but the question appeared to be perfectly 
| unimportant, because if the legal inter- 
| pretation gave the tax a continuance be- 
; yond the French peace, and it should not 

be longer wanted, there could be no hesi- 
j tation about the repeal: on the other 
| hand, if, on the peace taking place, an 
| indispensable necessity should be found 
| for a continuance of it in some shape or 
_ proportion, | certainly conceived the faith 
| of parliament could not have been so 
| pledged as to prevent such a continuance. 

The adjournment for the holidays took 
place without any determination expressed 
' by bis Majesty’s ministers, as to their in- 
tention about proposing a renewal of the 
tax; and during the recess, petitions were 
poured in from every part of the kingdom 
in such numbers against it, as to induce 
my right hon. friend and his colleagues to 
wave any intention of making it a part of 
the ways and means. 

That determination having been taken, 
and having been approved of by the gen- 
' tlemen on the other side of the House, I 
am not such a Quixote in finance as to 
offer a resistance against it; it would in- 
deed be as utterly useless, as it would be 
inexcusably presumptuous in me to make 
such an attempt. I may however be al- 
| lowed to lament that the petitions were 
| adopted, without the persons who were 
present at the meetings being at all 
aware, that if their request should be 
granted they would unavoidably be sub- 
| jected to other burthens, probably bearing 











mitting to the public the substance of what 
I said in the House of Commons respect- 
ing the property tax, in order that if there 
| shall appear to be any thing questionable 
| in my statement, in which there are many 
| dates and figures, an opportunity may be 
afforded of its being examined.” 
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much more heavily upon the great mass 
of the people, if productive ones, than the 
tax they complained of. 

It is not in the smallest degree to be 
wondered at, that when a numerous as- 
sembly of persons of all descriptions were 
asked whether they desired to be relieved 
from a heavy contribution, without a sub- 
stitute for it being mentioned, every hand 
should be held up in the aflirmative ; but 
it may reasonably be doubted whether a 
very different sensation might not have 
prevailed at such meetings, if the parties 
present had been aware that an immensely 
productive tax could not in the present 
state of the country be given up, without 
some other heavy impositions to a very 
great amount being substituted in its place. 

The absolute necessity of finding pro 
ductive taxes in liew of the one under 
consideration, in the event of that being 
relinquished, seems to have escaped at- 
tention almost generally. If that neces- 
sity had been understood as clearly as it 
exists, it would I think have had an influ- 
ence on all classes; the opulent would not 
have been as furward as they were in ex- 
pressing their anxiety fora petition, the suc- 
cess of which, at the time it was to relieve 
them from heavy contributions, would be 
attended with consequences bearing pro- 
bably with more severe pressure on the 
middling and lower classes of the com- 
munity than the tax complained of; and 
the latter would have been less solicitous 
on the occasion, if they had foreseen they 
were likely to be so pressed upon by a 
compliance with their own wishes. 

That this tax has been felt as a most 
severe pressure by many, it is impossible 
to deny; that is not a point likely to be 
treated with levity by me. I can most 
truly say, that no one could feel more for 
that pressure on meritorius and respectable 
individuals, in many cases struggling with 
difficulties, than 1 have done; or who 
would have felt a higher gratification at 
relief having been afforded them: and if 
the tax had been continued, I believe that 
would have been found practicable, on 
classes on whom the pressure was most 
severe, as I will endeavour to shew pre- 
sently. Keeping in view, however, even 
the most distressing part of the Act, I 
think I shall make it evident, almost to 
demonstration, that the benefits not only 
to the country, but toa very large propor- 
tion of its inhabitants have much more 
than compensated for the money taken 
from the subject, 
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It is a justice due to the memory of Mr. 
Pitt, with whom the system originated, 
and a duty to those who have patiently 
acquiesced in it, to explain shortly what 
compelled the resorting to it; I hope, 
therefore the commitiee will permit me 
to bring to their recollection the circum- 
stances which left no chuice with respect 
to adopting the principle of raising a large 
sum of money within the year; the mea- 
sures that have been taken for effecting 
that; and to what extent the object in 
view has been attained. The advantages 
which might have been derived froma 
modified continuation of the Act, at the 
present moment, will then be too obvious 
to need explanation. 

In the American war, navy and vic- 
tualling bills were issued without any 
definite time for payment, and conse- 
quently were at a great discount, 12/. to 
14/. per cent.; at the close of it 16/. to 
201. per cent.; the non-interest bills fre- 
quently at 201, The public therefore paid 
100/. tor stores of the value of from 80l, 
to $sl. In 1792 the bills issued for these 
services were at par, but got to a discount 
as high as 9. and 10/. per cent. so early 
as the end of 17935 and in January 1794, 
to 112, 

To avoid so serious a Jos3 to the public, 
an act was passed in April in that year, to 
provide that bills of this description should 
be paid with interest peremptorily at the 
end of 15 months: this produced the de- 
sired effect for a time, as the discount fell 
to 14 in May, and fluctuated through the 
whole of 1795 to the middle of 1796 from 
13 to 47; but rose again in August and 
September, $796, to 144 and 15/. per cent. ; 
notwithstanding the certain payment at 
the end of a year and a quarter. 

Mr. Pitt therefore in this instance, as in 
every other in his life, determined to meet 
the difficulty, however great it might be, 
rather than the public should sustain so 
severe a loss; bills were therefore funded 
to the amount of 11,595,000/., and an Act 
was passed on the 31st December, (parlia- 
ment sitting on till after Christmas for the 
purpose) to provide that all navy and vic- 
tualling biils should be issued payable in 
ninety days; from which time stores and 
provisions have been bought, and trans- 
ports have been hired at ready-money 
prices. 

The 3 per cents, which were nearly at 
par in the beginning of 1742, fell to 76 
before the end of December in that year 5 
they were however no lower than 70/, at 
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the opening of 1796, but in January 1797 
they had fallen to 554/. and at the end of 
May they were as low as 477/., 71. or 8l. 
Jower than at any time in the American 
war; at which price they were in Febru- 
ary 1795; notwithstanding the operation 
of the sinking fund established in 1786, 
improved by that of 1792, which last con- 
verted every sum borrowed into an 
annuity for a term of years, longer or 
shorter according to circumstances. 

It was under this most discouraging 
state of public credit, that the determina- 
tion was taken in the sunimer of 1797 to 
raise a considerable sum within the year, 
The measure was untried to any extent, 
Whatever tue urgencies of the country had 
been. It is not surprising therefore that a 
variety of difficulties should present them- 
selves, in whatever shape it was proposed 
to eflect it. 

After much consideration it was thought 
the most tangibie one would be a charge 
upon every one in proportion to the pay- 
ments on assessed taxes ;* as the amount 
of these couid be ascertained, an Act was 
therefore passed in January 1798, for a 


charge equal to five times the amount of 


those taxes, with various modifications ; 
apd wiih abatements from all income 
under 200/, a year. 

This experiment did not succeed; the 
charge was iound to bear most unequally ; 
many of those who were best able to pay, 
and who were the fittest objects of taxa- 
tion, escaping almost entirely, and others 
contributing in infinitely smaller propor- 
tions than they ought to have done. ‘Tis 
accounts for the sum raised being very 
little more than 3,G00,000/. which was 
brought up however to 6,000,000/ by 
voluntary contributions from all descrip- 





* The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mentioned an instance in the Ist of queen 
Anne; there are, 1 think, one or two 
others about that time, producing sums to 
no great amount. Inthe 34th dw. Ist, 
there is an entry in the rolls of parlia- 
ment, prescribing the mode of levying the 
tax of 1-301h generally, and 1-20th on 
tenants in demesne by assessors, taxers, 
and sub-taxers upon oath.* And in the 
17th Edw. 2nd, it was provided that the 
chief taxers themselves should be taxed 
by the lord treasurer and barons of the 
Exchequer. 

* Rot. Parl. Vol. 1, p. 269. 
ft Rot. Parl. Vol. 1, p. 459. 
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tions of persons at home and abroad: but 
exertions such as were then made by in- 
dividuals, unexampled, I believe, in the 
history of the world, could not be ex- 
pected to be continued ; nor would it have 
been just to call for or to accept them, 
draining the purses of the loyal and liberal 
subjects, while others of a different de- 
scription escaped altogether. 

To remedy these objections, an Act was 
passed in January 1799, for repealing the 
one I have been speaking of, and to im- 
pose duties on income in lieu thereof, te 
be charged on the property of persons in 
Great Britain, though not residing there, 
and on a!l income of personal property of 
101. per cent. on all above 200/. a year, 
and less than that in proportion down te 
1-120th part; with further allowances 
for children.* 

Under this Act, which was repealed in 
May 1802, in consequence of the peace, 
| the revenue raised on the average of the 
three years they had been in force, was 
| 5,960,000/.; the produce having bees 
very nearly equal in each. 

On the renewal of the war, an Act was 
passed in August 1803, imposing a tax of 
5l, per cent. on profits arising trom pro- 
perty, professions, trades, and offices ; with 
abatements on profits less than GO/. with- 
out any exception as to the nature or de. 
| scription of the income, and from that to 
1501. a year.f 
| In March 1805, an addition was made 
to the 5/. per cent. of 1803, of one-fourth 
of that sum, making the whole 631. 

Thus stood the property tax, till the 
administration was formed in 1806, com- 
posed of the friends of the gentlemen op- 
posite to me, It was under that adminis- 
tration that not only the tax was increased 
in amount to 10/. per cent. but the pres- 
sure on classes most entitled to relief was 
aggravated; by the act brought in by 
them, the allowances under the former 
laws for repairs of houses, buildings on 
farms, &c. were taken away.§ ‘These 














* 39 Geo. 3, chap. 49, amended by 39 
and 40 Geo. 3, chap. 19. 

+ 43 Geo. 3, chap. 122, amended by 
the 44:h Geo. 3, chap. 37, 82 and 83. 

t By the 45 Geo. 3, ch. 15. 

§ Under the Act of the 46th of the 
King, exemptions are restricted to per- 
sons whose aggregate income does not ex- 
ceed 50/. a year, and no exemption is 
allowed in respect of income from lands, 
stock in the funds, or interest of money 
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were the measures proposed by successive 
administrations, and adopted by parlia- 
ment, for raising large sums within the 
year. 

I come now to the clear and decided 
advantages that have been derived from 
that system, which | will explain as briefly 
as I can, supported by such proof as can 
leave no doubt on that part of the subject. 
It has been stated that at the end of the 
year 1796, the discount on navy bills was 
as high as 15/. per cent. (although the 
payments were absolutely certain at the 
expiration of 15 months, with interest), to 
which it had risen from 35, at the be- 
ginning of that year ; it was therefore quiie 
evident that if means had not been taken 
for the cure of that evil, and for the pre- 
vention of it in future, the discount would 
have been still higher; I will however 
suppose it only at that rate: the sums 
paid for services for which bills had al- 
ways been issued by the naval and ord- 
nance departments, amount from January 


1797, to the close of the last year, to | 


about 235,000,0001., the loss on which by 
discount at 15/. per cent. would have been 
37,560,000/. to which amount, at the least, 
there has been a saving to the public by 
paying for stores and transports in ready 
money, or in 90 days bills, which are 
considered as the same. 

I assume in the first place, that no loan 
from 1798 inclusive, would have been 
made on terms so advantageous to govern- 
ment, as taking the 3/. per cents. at 50: 
the ground for which appears to me to be 
quite indisputable; having shewn that 





lent. The exemptions therefore, nar- 
rowed as they were, were confined to the 
profits arising from the occupation of 
land, from trades or professions, wages, 
salaries, or other profits derived from per- 
sonal labour. Income from every other 
source, however small, was subjected to 
10/. per cent. except annuities for life of 
small amount, if arising from profits be- 
longing to other persons under wills or 
deeds. Whereas, under the former Acts, 
persons whose aggregate incomes were 
under 601. a year, were entirely exempted 
from any charge from whetever source 
they might arise; and incomes of 60/., 
and under 150/. were entitled to abate- 
ments, without distinction as to the source 
of their income. Under the Acts of the 
48 and 50 Geo. 3, the powers and autho- 
rities of the surveyors and inspectors were 
somewhat restrained. ‘ 
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the 3/. per cents., when the first Act passed 
in January in that year, had fallen to 472, 
with the support of the sinking funds of 
1786 and 1792. It is impossibie to doubt, 
but that under the immense accumulation 
of debt subsequently incurred, the capital 
of which increase exceeds 600,000,0U0L., 
the funds would have been much, very 
much lower, if we had relied on the old 
system of borrowing the whole sums 
wanted ; especially if we take into our 
consideration, that when the $l. per cents. 
were at that low price, the unredeemed 
debt of Great Britain was 304,000,000, 
and that it has been progressively accu- 
mulating to this time to 649,000,000/. I 
wi!l suppose, however, that the sum above 
mentioned had been funded so advantage- 
ously, as the 3/. per cents. at 50/5 a most 
sanguine and extravagant expectation; a 
capital would have been created in that 
fund of 296,000,00V/. ; but as a part of the 
loans have been made in stocks at a higher 


| interest, I will suppose the capital created 


would have been 200,000,000/. 

The national debt wouid have then 
been increased to that extent; and the 
interest and sinking fund required would 
have been 10,400,000/. computing the in- 
terest on that capital at 3/ per cent., 
whereas a part would have beenat 4/. It 
is evident, therefore, that the public would 
have been relieved from taxes to that im- 
mense extent in perpetuity, by the tem- 
porary payments of 5/., 63/., and 10/. per 
cent. 

This, however, is not all; nothing can 
be more certain than the point already 
urged, that the expectation of the 3/, per 
cents. being as high as 50/. during the war, 
or in the short imrerval of peace,* could 
not have been realized; 1 have a right, 
theretore, to assume the benefit to the 
public of the difference in funding from 
1797, between the 3/. per cents, at 50/. and 


——e 








* This is stated on the experience of the 
American peace: after the preliminary 
articles were signed, the 3/. per cents. were 
68, and in September 1783, when the de- 
finitive treaty was concluded, they fell to 
643, and in October 1754, they were so 
low as 544; in the spring of 1785 (two 
years after the peace) they were at 53, 
owing, as in the present instance, to the 
necessity of providing for the heavy e€X- 
penses of the war; but from the operation 
of the effectual measures at that time taken, 
they rose to 70/, before the close of that 
year. 
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at 60/., which is about the average price* 
at which the loans have been made. Now 
the sums raised by loans, from 1797 to 
the present time, amount to $97 ,094,0001, 
and have created a capital of 604,457 ,O0OI. 
taking the long annuities at 16 years; 
which capital would have been 60,445,700. 
more, if the money had been borrowed 
with the 3/. per cents. at 50/, 

To the extent of the difference between 
that and the capital actually created, the 
national debt is less than it would have 
been, if large sums had not been raised 
within the year; and taxes must have been 
found to pay the interest and to provide a 
sinking fund for that capital, which would 
have been so increased. ‘The following 
statement will, I hope, shew these advan- 
tages in an intelligible manner; 


Capital that would have 
been created by funding 
thet 148,000,000I. raised 
within the year, the price 
of the 3/. per cents. at 501. 5 
the other stocks in propor- 
WOR icrcercenecescerensoncasee de PaO mOaOUe 

Capital on the amount of 
loans since 1797, if made 
at 50l. instead of 601, 
wenld have been, taken 
NOW cecacnadausacassadavenccuce 


4.0,000,000 


— 


Saving of capital...seceeeee & 300,000,000 





Interest on that at $l. per cent. and 12. 
per cent. for the sinking fund, would have 
been 12,090,0001. 

The certainty of this cannot be ques- 
tioned, without the accuracy of my pre- 
mises being denied; about which | feel 
most perfectly confident, TIlere then the 
public have the immense benefit of 
a diminution of the national debt of 


300,000,0001., at the least, and a saving | 


of perpetual taxes to the amount of 
12,000,000l. annually. On speaking of 
these advantages we should not lose sight 
of the saving on the expenditure of the 
_—__. 

* ‘The precise average is 603. 

+ This is exclusive of the other sums 
raised within the year by war taxes; the 
whole together amount to 212,640,000. 
from the commencement of the last war 
only, 

{ The capital is reduced to this sum, 
On a supposition that a part would have 
been funded at a higher rate of interest 
than 31, per cent. 
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different departments paid by bills, taken 
low, as I have already observed, at 
37,000,0001. 

With respect to the advantages derived 
by classes and individuals to which I have 
alluded, arising from the system adopted 
by Mr. Pitt, I will begin with the stock- 
holders ; and, for illustration, will suppose 
a man to be in possession of 10,000/. stock 
in the 3/. per cents. 

That stock at 651. is worth .....0...£-6,500 


At 501.* would be worth............ 5,000 
Gain by the holder, in stock ....... 1,500 
Supposing him to have paid 101. 

per cent. om his dividend of 

3001. a year for 16 years, he 

Would have paid ....cecccccecreree 480 
Ca lilvesuiadsaveccensscdincaddcuckecsussa 1,020 





But in truth he has paid 10/. per cent. 
only nine years of the period, during the 
other seven years he has paid 5/. and 
6l. 5s.; he bas therefore gained more than 
the sum above mentioned on what his 
capital would have been by paying 101, 
per cent. on his income. 

The landed gentlemen have profited 
also to a very considerable extent. It is 
| an established fact, incontrovertibly proved 
| before the corn committee, that the rent of 
' land is doubled within the last 20 years, 
| during 18 of which this system prevailed ; 
; now I would ask any gentleman who hears 
; me, whether he conceives it would have 
i been possible for improvements to have 
| been carried on, so as to have enabled 
' such rents to have been paid, if the interest 

of money in the funds had been 6/. per 
(cent. We know in the American war 
' how much improvements were at a stand ; 
| how depreciated the value of land was, 
| and how extremely difficult it was to raise 
money on the most unexceptionable secu- 
| rities. There were instances of land sold 

in many counties (I believe in Middlesex) 
at 22 and 23 years purchase, the common 
rate of average being now, I think, from 
28 to 30; in some parts of the country 
more : and the difficulty of borrowing was 
so great, that it became extremely com- 
mon to give large premiums (evading the 
law against usury) to obtain sums on 
mortgage on fee-simple and un-encum- 








* T think I have established, from ex- 
perience, that they could not have risen 
on the commencement of the peace above 
the depressed war price. 
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bered estates. I recollect an instance of | cluding those to be provided for winding 
3,000/. having been offered, on the part of | up the expenses of the war, and making 
a nobleman, to obtain a loan of 10,0004. | provision for the interest of the unfunded 
on a security about which there was no, debt, by more than 50,0001. or 500,0001, 
doubt. it matters not much which ; and yet with 
The manufacturers have certainly been | that impression on his mind I believe he 
abridged in their incomes, but they bave | has joined his friends in pressing for the 
profited by the interest of money being | entire and sudden abandonment of a tax 
kept at a rate which has enabled them to} producing nearly 14,000,000/, without a 
add to their capital when they found oc- | thought having been bestowed on the 
casion for doing so, either by selling stock! practicability of its being so modified as 
or obtaining loans, The pecuniary assist- | to bear infinitely less hard on some classes, 
ance too given by Great Britain 10 other | and to exempt a great number of persons 
powers, opened great and important, altogether; or the possibility of finding 
markets to them which had been shut, | productive taxes, in lieu of it, toa great 
and would probably bave remained so for; amount; and most especially whether 
a long time, if not permanently. And! such taxes (if found) might not be more 
last of all, though by no means the least, | oppressive than the one so strongly ob- 
they are secured by the peace, in the free | jected to. 
transit of their goods, and receiving remit-; ‘The statement of the surplus revenue 
tances throughout this quarter of the world, | by my right hon. friend, the Chancellor 
of which an expectation could not have | of the Exchequer, certainly differs from 
been entertained, if the contest had not, the one last mentioned; but as my right 
been brought to a successful termination, | hon. friend, in his statement of 6,400,0001. 
by the means to which we have been; included nothing for winding up the ex- 
alluding. pense of the war, or for the interest of 
If 1 were to advert to other general and | Exchequer-bills, the difference between 
infinitely great advantages secured to this | the two, on examination, will not be quite 
country and to Europe by that fortunate | so great as would appear at the first 
termination, I should occupy so large a} glance. 
portion of the time of the committee as Viewing the subject in this light, and 
would be inexcusable. convinced of the difficulties with which 
There remain then the cases of persons } my right hon. friend will have to contend, 
with moderate or small incomes, small| I have no hesitation in expressing my 
traders, and professional men, farmers, and | deep and sincere regret, that he has not 
certain allowances to land-owners, for; been allowed to make an attempt so to 
which I should have very anxiously wished , modify the tax as to relieve the descrip- 
provision to be made. I am aware these; tion of persons to whom I have alluded, 
would have been difficulties to encounter | and to leave it on those who could best 
in regulating the detail; but I am per-}; bear it; the latter unfortunately will be 
suaded these might have been surmounted ; | relieved by its being suffered to expire, in 
and that the descriptions of persons to | an infinitely greater proportion than they 
whom I have alluded might have been! can possibly be reached by any other 
effectually relieved. mode of taxation that can be resorted to; 
If Iam told that, admitting all my ob-| and as the money must be raised, they 
servations to be strictly correct, we have] can be relieved only at the expense of 
had the benefits of this tax that was im-j persons less opulent, and in inferior situa- 
posed only for the war; the war is over, | tions in life. 
and it ought consequently to drop; I shall My right hon. friend having been de- 
advert to my former observation, that that | prived of the best resource we had, he is 
consideration should depend upon the de- | well entitled to all the assistance that can 
gree of exigency the country may be in} be given him; I heartily wish mine could 
on the first return of peace ; and I have a} be useful, but I fear he cannot receive 
clear conviction that we are now in aj effectual aid from any quarter, respecting 
much greater one than we were in on the| the imposition of new taxes sufficiently 
termination of the contest with America, | productive ; in his endeavour however to 








+ 


France, Spain, and Holland. do so, I hope he will at least mect with no 
It has been stated by a right hon. gen- | resistance. 
tleman opposite, that our surplus revenue Under the various pressures there have 


does not exceed the charges upon it, in- | been upon the country, I have never hear 
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of any other suggestion for raising a large 
sum within the year, except a tax on 
capital; which I allude to, merely to 
shew the absolute impracticability of it, 
notwithstanding the: countenance it re- 
ceived from the publication of a very 
learned and most respectable prelate ten 
or twelve years ago. 

It must be evident, on a very little con- 
sideration, that no means could be in- 
vented for ascertaining the value of pro- 
perty real or personal in an immense 
variety of cases; and if this difficulty 


- could be disposed of, it would be found 


that the parties in many instances, on 
whom the charge would be made, would 
be within no possibility of raising the 
money due, 

The infinite variety and complicated 
modifications and limitations which the 
Jaw of the country has admitted into wills 
and settlements, I believe frequently per- 
plex professional men to decide whether a 
party has an estate for life, or an estate 
tail, or a fee, or any estate. In many 
cases the heir could not raise the money ; 
and the remainder-man in none, as he 
could not mortgage, having no title; and 
it is quite evident that the interests of all 
these persons should be put together to 
make the present value of the land to be 
taxed. In personal property the same 
ditliculties must be encountered as in the 
Case of land ; as instances are perpetually 
occurring, who is entitled to such per- 
sonality ; whether it is well limited, whe- 
ther agreeable to law, or otherwise, &c. 
&c. These various difficulties are so ap- 
parent, that I should not be justified in 
taking up more of the time of the com- 
mittee in alluding to them. 

Under the strong impression on my 
mind, satisfied to conviction on very long 
experience and deep reflection, that the 
ingenuity of man cannot devise so wise 
and provident a mode of raising the 
money immediately wanted as by the 
property tax amenled and modified, I 
must lament the state in which my right 
honourable friend will be left by its being 
dropped. 

Mr. C. Grant jun. observed, that the 
termination of the war found the country 
in a much better state than it would have 
found it, if the measures which had been 
proposed by a former administration had 
been aeceded to. If those measures had 
been adopted, the war taxes, and even a 
part of the property tax, would have been 
Mortgaged, and it would have been ne- 

( VOL. XXIX. ) 
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cessary to have raised a larger sum in 
permanent taxes than was that nigbt pro- 
posed. As to the property tax which 
had expired, it was hardly necessary to 
make any remarks upon it; bat as the 
gentlemen opposite seemed ¢ afraid of this 
gunpowder Percy, though he be dead,’ 
he should observe, that the tax had not 
been more inquisitorial than other taxes. 
Neither did he see how it could, with any 
delicacy, he called unconstitutional. The 
authority of Mr. Pitt might not be great 
among the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House; but they would acknow- 
ledge, that if Mr. Fox had thought it un- 
constitutional, no necessity would have in- 
duced him to have adopted and extended 
it. The mode of arguing against’ the 
Resolutions seemed very extraordinary. 
Without entering into the general merits 
of the propositions of his right hon. friend, 
it had been objected that his manner of 
proceeding was unparliamentary, because 
he had proposed the ways and means be- 
fore the supplies. Now, it had been justly 
observed, that the supplies had been al- 
ready voted. It had also been objected 
that the amount of the reduction to be 
effected in the navy, army, &c. had not 
been stated, Now, at this time, it was im. 
possible for any man to state what the 
reduction of the army or navy expense 
would be; because, though the present 
had been spoken of as a year of peace, it 
was a year of war expenditure. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr, Tierney) had de- 
nied credit to the statement of his right 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as to the probable amount of the 
peace expenditure. Now he would leave 
itto the committee to decide on whom 
they would rely. Another supposition of 
the right hon. gentleman, that the object 
of ministers was a further adjournment, 
was so far from all probability, that it bad 
been received by the House with a sort 
of dumb astonishment, equal to that of 
my uncle Toby, when he learnt there 
were seven sacraments, [le said, he had 
heard no valid reason for objecting to the 
Resolutions. 

Mr. Fremantle said, the right hon. 
gentleman on the floor (Mr. Rose) had 
told them that the country would be 
more distressed from the taxes which 
were to be imposed, than from the pro- 
erty tax which had been abandoned. 
Chis was, indeed, a cheering prospect at 
the termination of a war, that the taxes 
were to be more burthensome than they 
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had been during the war! The peace esta- 
blishment was to be nineteen and a half 
millions, which, with the interest of the 
debt was 54 millions, It would be well 
to compare this expense with the expen- 
diture in 1786, three years after the ter- 
mination of the American war. The in- 
terest of the debt, and the whole peace esta- 
blishment, together was but 14,500,000. 
while the expenditure at present would 
be nearer 60 than 50 millions, as the 
unfunded debt, and the loans to be 
raised, were not included in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s calculations. 
It had been said, that the amount of the 
peace expenditure could not at present 
be calculated, as we were now on a 
war establishment. Why, he would ask, 
were we still on a war establishment? We 
had been at peace for nine months, and 
had a right to expect a reduction in our 
expenditure, proportioned to the change 
in our situation. By the treaty of Chau- 
mont we were told that we were to keep 
up our war establishment until the Con- 
gress at Vienna should have settled the 
affairs of Europe, and we were in conse- 
quence, though in perfect peace with 
Europe, keeping up an army larger than 
that of Marlborough and all his allies; 
or than that which the country maintained 
in the arduous war with America. He 
should therefore object to the Resolutions 
as loading the people at the end of the 
war with taxes, of which they knew not 
the application. It was true, that some 
supplies had been voted, but not the whole ; 
they had only been voted on account, and 
the House would be called on to vote 
more. To adopt the Resolutions, ignorant 
as they were of the grounds on which 
they had been called for, would be to 
abandon the people instead of protecting 
them. The people had borne the bur- 
thens of the war with unexampled pa- 
tience and good humour, and they had 
bestowed no boon on them but eleven 
millions of permanent taxes, though it 
was true another boon had been held out 
to the people, namely, to fix at a perma- 
nently high price the staple article of 
their subsistence. As no measures of 
economy had been taken, as the militia 
was not yet disembodied, and as the mi- 
nisters had come to parliament with a 
proposition for laying out 800,000/. of the 
public money to erect a new post-office, 
and had, on all occasions, shown them- 
selves lavish and inconsiderate, he should 
oppose the Resolutions in every stage, 
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Mr. Huskisson thought the hon. gentle- 
man who had preceded him had been 
rather warm, when he had stated it to 
have been the intention of the House of 
Commons to starve the people. When 
the question of the corn laws came to be 
discussed they would have an opportunity 
of hearing that hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ments, and of judging whether he could 
make it appear that a high price of corn 
would be the effect of the proposed mea- 
sure. The manner in which the resolu- 
tions had been that night opposed, was 
very extraordinary in a matter of finance. 
The Resolutions had been objected to, not 
on account of any want of merit in them ; 
but, because the manner of proceeding of 
his right hon. friend was unparliamentary. 
It had been sufficiently explained that 
the ways and means had not been called 
for before the supplies had been voted; 
and as to the objection, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was laying the founda- 
tion of a system by which he would be 
enabled to supply the exigencies of the 
state without coming to parliament, he 
had fairly stated that he should be happy 
as soon as was possible to lay before the 
House the particulars of the peace esta- 
blishment, and he had candidly invited 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House to examine whether there was a 
redundancy in any part of it. But to call 
on him at present to lay before the House 
all the particulars, was requiring an im- 
possibility. Another estimate, still more 
extraordinary, had been called for by an 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Baring), who had 
wished to know what the probable dimi- 
nution in the revenue would be, in conse- 
quence of the peace. For his part, he (Mr. 
II.) did not think that any diminution was 
to be expected. Nine millions of taxes 
had been that night remitted, which would 
be thrown into the usual channels of ex- 
penditure, and find its way into the Trea- 
sury. Ifthe rent of land was diminished, 
as well as the price of labour, this circum- 
stance might diminish the amount of the 
revenue, but the stockholders, whose no- 
minal revenue remained the same, be- 
coming more opulent by the reduction of 
prices, would augment the revenue by 
their increased expenditure. ‘To call on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to state 


hypothetically the diminution of the re- 


venue, was Certainly a novel proceeding. 
As to the difference between the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney), 
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it would not be so wide when the unfunded 
debt was taken into consideration, and 
the deficiency of the revenue of Ireland, 
when compared with the charges upon it ; 
but his right hon. friend bad probably 
other means of meeting the additional 
expense which would flow from these 
sources, ‘The statements of ‘this right hon. 
friend that it would take four years to 
wind upon the war expenses, did not im- 
ply that the navy and army were to be 
continued on their present footing. It 
was the duty, and undoubtedly it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s government to 
reduce them as soon as such a step could 
be conveniently taken. 

Mr. Forbes made some observations on 
the present state of communication by 
Jetter with India, which we understood him 
to state was very uncertain and expensive, 
by which means the privates of the Indian 
army were often precluded from receiving 
news from their friends. 

Mr. Bennet wished some answer to be 
given to the question respecting the ap- 
pointments of the governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Mr. z’onsonby said, on the Report, he 
should take the sense of the House upon 
the Resolutions, on the ground that they 
granted money, but no account had been 
given to what that money was to be ap- 

lied. 
7 Lord Milton repeated the question re- 
specting the salary of the governor of the 
Cape. 

Mr. Peel said, the salary of the civil go- 
vernor was 12,0001. a year, as far as he 
remembered. The military government 
was an office distinct from the civil govern- 
ment, and to the person holding that office 
the usual allowances were made. 

Lord Milton wished to know whether 
the same person held the civil and mili- 
tary appointments, and what were the al- 
lowances to the military governor ? 

Mr. Peel said, the Cape revenues de- 
frayed the salary of the civil governor, 
and, he believed the expense of the Cape 
regiment. The military governor’s ap- 
pointment was 9 or 10/. a day. 

Lord Milton observed, it was the same 
whether the salary was paid from the 
Cape revenue or by this country, as the 

ape revenue, if not thus expended, would 
be applicable to the other expenses of the 
colony. Did the same person enjoy both 
Salaries ? 

Mr. Peel answered in the affirmative. 
It was not material, in the way the ar- 
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gument was framed, whether the salary 
was paid out of the Exchequer, or from 
the Cape revenue. 

Mr. Baring repeated the manner in 
which he had introduced the subject, and 
observed, that it made no difference as to 
his argument, whether the enormous salary 
were paid from the Cape revenue or from 
the Exchequer. He should say no more 
on the subject, as he hoped the abuse 
would be done away ; or if not, he should 
make a motion on the subject. He wished 
to know from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the first place, whether the 
interest of the debt to be contracted was 
provided for by the taxes voted that night? 
and secondly, whether the dividends pay- 
able on stock in July would be subject te 
deduction for the property tax ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he considered the ways and means which 
he had brought forward to be applicable 
to the loan of the year, unless otber taxes 
were provided. Asto the July dividend, 
it would be subject to no deduction for 
property tax. From the dividend payable 
in April, a half-year’s tax woud be de- 
ducted. The exemption of the July di- 
vidend had been determined by refer- 
ence to the commencement of the tax, 
when it was found, that though the tax 
commenced only in April, a half-year 
was deducted from the July dividend. 
By a parity of reasoning, the next July 
dividend would be entirely exempted ; a 
dividend being considered at law an entire 
thing, not divisible. 

Mr. Tierney asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer how much of the five millions 
he calculated on to meet the loan, and how 
much of it was for supplies to be raised 
within the year ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he was not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Tierney said, that was exactly what 
he expected. It wasa sort of hocus pocus, 
in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed a large sum, without being able 
to state what it was wanted for. The rea- 
sen that he wished particularly to be in- 
formed on this point was, that whatever 
was voted merely for the interest of the 
loan of the year, went on one principle ; 
whereas every thing that went toraise the 
supplies for the year within the year went 
on another. The difference was between 
a war system of taxation and a peace 
system. He never could vote the ways 
and means in alump, without being able 
to see clearly upon what principle of tax- 
ation ministers were proceeding. 
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Sir William Geary considered the pre- 
sent to be an exceedingly wrong scheme. 
No scheme he had ever heard brought 
forward in that House, appeared to him to 
be so fundamentally wrong. Never had 
he seen it proposed to impose a tax, even 
to the smallest extent, without an estimate 
of the sum required being laid before the 
House. The sum which the House were 
now called on to vote, was 14 or 15 mil- 
lions; because though nominally only 
about five millions were to be provided, to 
make up asupposed deficiency, arising from 
the failure of the property tax, yet, as the 
other taxes proposed to be continued were 
war taxes as well as the property tax, they, 
as well as that tax, ought at once to have 
been taken off with the return of peace 
He was prepared, therefore, to oppose this 
and every other tax, imposed merely as a 
War tax ; esteeming it, as he did, to be an 
essential principle of justice to the country, 
that all such taxes should end the moment 
the war ceased. It was on this principle 
that he had first. consented to open tie 
pockets of the country ; but the same ne- 
Cessity nut now existing, he did not see 
that the same burthen could with any con- 
sistency be continued. What was the 
plan of the right hon. gentleman, as de- 
veloped this night, but a change of name 
for the property.tax?—a continuance of 
that which, by special agreement, ought 
to have been set at rest along with the 
other war taxes, at the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace. He considered the pro- 
position of the right hon. gentleman, 
therefore, as unconstitutional : and, as 
such, he could not consent to vote the mo- 
ney of the people without anestimate. A 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Hus- 
kisson) talked as if the House had already 
granted supplies which the proposition of 
the present night was intended to cover. 
He (sir W. G.) knew that 12 millions had 
been borrowed during the present session; 
but did the right hon. gentleman call this 
a supply? When he saw 19 millions of 
money granted for four successive years,was 
it not his duty to look upon such a cir- 
cumstance with suspicion? Did ministers 
really know that in four years we were to 
be again at war? He, for one, did not see 
any thing to involve us in war, if there 
was only something like wisdom in our 
government. Why, then, should we anti- 
cipate being at war? He could not view 
such a thing anticipated, without feeling 
suspicion arise in his mind; neither could 
he consent to vote 140r 15 millions an- 
nually without an estimate, 
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Mr. Huskisson was not surprised that the 
hon. baronet should say that no estimates 
of the present grants had been laid before 
the House, the hon. baronet not having 
been present at the time they were pre- 
sented. In point of fact, however, there 
had been estimates laid on the table of the 
House, much more than sufficient to war- 
rant the present propositions, which, he 
contended, were neither unconstitutional 
nor unparliamentary. 

Mr. Tierney contended, that the House 
was bound to sce the estimates of the sums 
required of them, and of the state of the 
country, before they began to grant either 
supplies, or ways and means to cover the 
supplies. Here they were called on to 
provide not only for one year, but tor four 
years. The House was called on by the 
right hon. gentleman to make good a sum 
of a former grant, which had ceen appro- 
priated by him in a way which was not 
known; simply, on this assurance, ‘iat 
he would want more money betore the 
year was expired, He, however, felt it 
his duty to limit the grants to the rigit 
hon. gentleman within an intelligible sum, 
and this he could not do without seeing 
the estimates. He would not consent to 
vote the ways and means, the hour of 
peace being now arrived, till he saw the 
estimates; till he was enabled to judge of 
the situation of the country; and then, if 
it should appear that the country was not 
in a situation of peace, let the right hon. 
gentleman shew to the House the war 
estimates, Let the question be postponed 
till lord Castlereagh should arrive. He 
was, according to the statements of his 
colleagues, to be daily expected. In that 
case, what inconvenience could there be 
in the delay ? How could the House pro- 
ceed to grant the ways and means for the 
year, till they saw the relative situation 
of this’ country with the rest of Europe? 
It was impossible that he, for one, could 
agree to grant a vote of war in time of 
peace. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked, whether the Reso- 
lutions were not to be printed ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
ceived this te be unusual. He certainly 
wished that members should have sufli- 
cient time to consider them, but it would 
be very inconvenient to make any unne- 
cessary delay in passing taxes which were 
to replace those that would expire on the 
5th of April next. He should, however, 
have no objection to their being printed 
after the report was received. Therg 
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would be then time for sufficient consi- 
deration. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to, 
and the Report ordered to be received 
to-morrow, 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 21. 

Navat ApMINistTRATION.] The Eavl 
of Darnley rose, pursuant to notice, to 
bring forward certain motions, with regard 
to the conduct of the Naval Department; 
but he declared that he should not do 
justice to his feelings, if, before he pro- 
ceeded to describe these motions, he did 
not congratulate the House upon a recent 
achievement, which had formed a signal 
addition to ournaval glory, This achieve- 
ntent, he observed, turnished one, among 
many other proofs, that no doubt could 
be entertained of the skill and valour of 
our naval officers and seamen, and that 
that skill and valour must be triumphant, 
if adequately directed, aud aided by those 
entrusted with the chief command of our 
naval administration, But yet, the extra- 
ordinary sensation occasioned by this 
achievement, while it served to shew that 
no imputation attached to our naval offi- 
cers and men, betrayed that a cloud hung 


over our navy, through the misconduct of | 


our naval government, in the dissipation 
of which the public naturally exulted. 
It was certainly a fair subject of exulta- 
tion, that notwithstanding the proverbial 
misconduct of our naval government, our 
naval war had closed with an act so worthy 
of our naval character. But, to illustrate 
the conduct of our naval government, it 
was to be remarked, that the Endymion, 
which obtained the late victory, was the 
only one among that class of frigates 
which was capable of carrying 24 pound- 
ers, and that at the time he first made a 
motion upon this subject that ship was not 
incommussion. Nay, it would be found 
upon inquiry, that even this ship, notwith- 
standing its brilliant conduct, was not 
adequately supplied with men, and that 
such was the opinion of its gallant com- 
mander; yet the Endymion was much 
better manned than vessels of the same 
class had usually been some years ago, 
although, from the manner in which the 
American vessels were notoriously manned, 
a different system on our part was ob- 
viously necessary. But notwithstanding 
the challenge thrown out by the noble 
lord at the head of the Admiralty, at the 
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commencement of the session, it appeared 
that after three years continuance of hos- 
tility, that noble lord’s system was still 
found to be inettective. ‘The noble lord 
had, in support of his challenge, dwelt 
much upon the captures made from the 
enemy, and especially upon the return of 
prisoners ; but was it extraordinary that 
after three years warfare such a return 
should have been made, considering the 
amount of our naval power, and the extent 
of the enemy’s commercial navy? He 
really could not think that such a return, 
under such circumstances, could serve to 
justify the noble jord’s triumph. In de-* 
scribing the first motion which he pro- 
posed to submit, the noble earl took occa- 
sion to observe, that the American vessels 
notoriously mounted only the number of 
guns at which they were rated, while the 
“English vessels mounted more, and that 
the former were efficiently manned, 
while a portion of the complement of the 
latter was made up of boys. Our frigates 
employed against America were, he main- 
tained, as he had said on a former occa- 
sion, so constructed and manned, that 
they were not competent either to fight 
or run away. As to the construction of 
our vessels, he thought it highly material 
to consider the subject, whether the coun- 
try was in a state of war-or in a state of 
peace, because our security must so much 
depend upon the efficiency of our navy. 
The construction of our shipping had ge- 
nerally become a subject of serious com- 
plaint among naval men, while those to 
whom the complaint was preferred still 
persisted in their own system, either from 
overweening conceit, or from ignorance 
of the science of ship-building. As a 
proof of this pertinacity and ignorance, 
the noble earl stated that an order had 
been lately issued to build some sloops 
after the model of a vessel taken from the 
enemy, and called ‘ La Bonne Citoyenne;’ 
but so clumsily was the order executed, 
that none of the sloops so built were found 
sea-worthy. ‘To shew this fact, he moved 
for certain documents, including the re- 
presentations of the officers appointed to 
command these sloops, which were in no 
respect competent to cope with those of 
the enemy against which they were meant 
to be employed. The incompetency of 
these and of the other vessels employed 
against the enemy, involved a more se- 
rious charge against the Admiralty, be- 
cause from various circumstances they 
had so much reason to calculate upon a 
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war with America, of the nature of whose 
shipping they could not be ignorant, and 
of course it was their peculiar duty to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for ample 
preparation. Yet, in no point of view were 
they adequately prepared, neither in the 
construction, size, nor equipment of our 
shipping. He did not mean to say that 
our Admiralty was culpable in not man- 
ning all our ships according to the plan of 
the Americans, but he would maintain that 
all the ships dispatched to the American 
station, or employed to cruise against the 
Americans, ought to have been so manned ; 
and which the Admiralty was quite com- 
petent to provide. The omission to do its 
duty in this respect had indisputably led 
to the most unfortunate results, among 
which was the capture of the Macedonian, 
and the death of its gallant commander, 
who even before he sailed from Ports- 
mouth notoriously complained of the in- 
efficiency of his crew. It was for pro- 
fessional lords to say whether there was 
any thing erroneous or exaggerated in his 
statement—whether our ships employed 
against the Americans were defective or 
not. In order farther to demonstrate the 
inefficient manner in which our ships were 
manned, the noble earl announced his in- 
tention of moving for the minutes of the 
court-martial upon captain Barclay, from 
which it would appear, that the defective 
supply of men was the cause of that 
officer’s failure. The Admiralty stood also 
charged with defective provision for our 
armaments upon the Lakes; but how did 
the accused repel this charge? Why, by 
a very notable expedient. They sent out 
frigates to be transported in frames to 
these Lakes. In order to display the cha- 
racter of this expedient, the noble lord 
said that he should move for certain papers 
with regard to the preparation and fate 
of the Prompte and Psyche frigates; but 
as to the large ship built upon Lake On- 
tario, it would surprise the House to learn, 
that such was the nature of the activity 
that belonged to the Admiralty, that that 
ship could not have been fitted for action 
if it were not for the stores and men fur- 
nished by the vessels which took out a 
portion of lord Wellington’s army. To 
demonstrate this fact the noble earl de- 
scribed the motion which he meant to 
submit with respect to the naval arma- 
ments on the American lakes. There was 
another point upon which he thought it 
necessary to have the House fully in- 
formed, and that was with respect to the 
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nature of the protection provided for our 
trade against the cruizers of America, and 
with that view he should move for a re- 
turn of our naval force upon the Cork 
station at the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war. He had also a motion to sub- 
mit, in order to ascertain whether our 
cruizers had in any case been instructed 
to avoid the ships of America. He hoped 
the noble viscount would be able to shew 
that the statement which had gone abroad 
upon this point was erroneous, for he be- 
lieved that this was the first time in our 
history since glory had distinguished our 
naval annals, that an English ship of war 
had been directed to shrink from the 
enemy. Was it, he would ask, the case, 
or was it not, that such orders had been 
issued? He heartily wished that the noble 
viscount should be able to answer in the 
negative ; but he had heard of a case in 
which a gallant commander was heard to 
say, that it was not his fault that he had 
not encountered the enemy. He (lord 
Darnley) however felt it his duty to make 
@ motion, in order to ascertain whether 
any such orders had been issued, as that 
our cruizers should avoid an action with 
the enemy. The noble lord concluded 
with observing, that it did not follow bes 
cause the war was at an end, that the 
House should not look back or inquire into 
any misconduct that belonged to any 
part of our administration ; for such a po- 
sition would serve to render parliamentary 
investigation a mere name. The repeti- 
tion of misconduct or negligence would be 
best guarded against by due exposure and 
censure. If a case, then, should be made 
out from the papers for which he pro- 
posed to move, he trusted the House would 
feel the propriety of instituting an inquiry. 
For himself, he had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that if the war with America had 
been properly conducted, defeat or dis- 
grace would have stained no part of its 
progress. But the inquiry which he had 
in view would not be merely confined to 
the American war. His object was much 
more comprehensive. For he thought it 
highly material to ascertain the general 
state of our navy, in order to see how our 
naval admimstration had throughout per- 
formed is functions, and in what condi- 
tion that force was left, upon which this 
nauicn must always chiefly rely for the 
maintenance of its safety and glory, and 
for the prese: vation of its due importance 
among the aations of the world. Upon 
such an inquiry he very much feared that 
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a large proportion of our navy would be 
found very ill constituted, and totally in- 
efficient ; and that, especially of late years, 
something radically wrong had prevailed 
in that branch of our service, which 
called loudly for revision and reform. 
The following are the Resolutions moved 
by his lordship :—1. A List of all ships of 
war under the rate of line-of-battle ships 
in commission on the 26th of December 
1814, specifying the number of guns, 
weight of metal, and complement of men 
and boys, distinguishing the latter in each 
class, together with a statement of the 
dates at which any of such ships have 
been ordered to be built, and have been 
launched since June 18, 1812.—2. Copies 
of all Correspondence between the Admi- 
ralty and Navy Boards on the subject of 
sloops of war, corvettes or 20-gun ships, 
built after the model of the Bonne 
Citoyenne, together with a list of those 
vessels, their dimensions and tonnage ; 
and also the dimensions and tonnage of 
the Bonne Citoyenne ; the expense of their 
first outfit, and the particulars and ex- 
penses of all alterations that have taken 
place in those vessels to the present time. 
—3. Copies of all Reports or Representa- 
tions made to the Admiralty or Navy 
Board by officers commanding the said 
vessels.—4. Correspondence between the 
Admiralty and Navy Board, on the sub- 
ject of the following sloops of war, built 
by contract, viz. Eden, Mersey, Tyne, 
Tees, Tamer, Menai, Dee, Wye, Fozzy, 
and Conway.—5. Copies of Reports or 
Representations made by officers com- 
manding those ships to the Admiralty or 
Navy Boards.—6. Minutes of the Court- 
martial on the captain and crew of his 
Majesty’s ship Epervier.—7. Minutes of 
the Court-martial on the captain and crew 
of his Majesty’s ship Avon.—S. Copies of 
all Representations made by officers com- 
manding ships of war, relative to the in- 
sufficiency of their respective crews, from 
the commencement of the war with the 
United States of America to the present 
time.—9. A Statement of the Expense 
incurred, as far as the same can be ascer- 
tained, in the original building and equip- 
ping or attempting to rebuild and equip 
the Prompte and Psyche frigates, and 
Goshawk and Colibri sloops, together with 
their present situation and state, according 
to the latest accounts received at the Ad- 
miralty, and if sold, the amount of such 
sale-——10. A Return of Stores furnished 
by his Majesty’s ships Centaur, Ajax, 
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Warspite, York, and Vengeur, towards the 
equipment of the fleet on Lake Ontario, 
during the summer of 1814.—11. Copies 
or Extracts of Correspondence with the 
government of Canada, on the subject of 
the naval armaments on the American 
lakes; and an account of measures taken 
in consequence thereof by his Majesty’s 
government.—12, A Statement of the 
amount and distribution of the naval force 
on the Cork station, under the command 
of admiral Sawyer, during the months of 
June, July, and August, 1814.—13. Copies 
of Orders or Instructions given to British 
officers commanding frigates, to avoid ac- 
tion with American frigates. 

Viscount Melville thought it unnecessary 
to make many observations upon what had 
fallen from the noble lord, as, with one 
exception, he did not mean to oppose the 
motions. ‘The noble lord, however, had 
thought proper to make a charge against 
the board of Admiralty, to which he felt it 
his duty to give an answer. With respect 
to the assertion, that our ships were not 
sufficiently manned, whilst those of the 
Americans were manned with picked men, 
whilst he admitted the latter part of the 
statement he must wholly deny the former 
allegation, For the Americans to man 
their five or six national ships with picked 
men whom they could select out of the 
whole maritime population of the United 
States, was undoubtedly very easy ; but 
how was it possible for our navy to be 
manned in the same way? During the 
war we had 140,000 seamen, and it was an 
absurdity to suppose that they could be 
picked men. It was a question that re- 
quired no argument; the thing was im- 
possible. That our vessels were suffi- 
ciently manned, in the opinion of compe- 
tent jndges, he had no hesitation in as- 
serting; and within the last two years the 
complement of men on board our frigates 
(including the Endymion) bad been in- 
creased, As to the assertion that our ships, 
when they met with the Americans, were 
found inferior in force, if the noble lord 
could point out where these American 
ships were to be met with, care might of 
course be taken to send out a force spe- 
cially adapted for the purpose ; but when 
it was not known in what quarter they 
were to be met with, and where, instead 
of the actions with those ships having been 
fought on the coast of America, they had 
taken place any where but on that coast, 
with one or two exceptions, how was it 
possible to adopt any extraordinary pre- 
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cautions with the view of meeting with 
them? He again repeated, that our ships, 
in the opinion of competent judges, were 
sufficiently manned. As to the statement, 
that ships were not built in our dock-yards 
upon a model calculated to meet those of 
the Americans, the fact was, that the 
whole system of our navy had been from 
time to time adapted to meet that acted 
upon by our enemies. Thus with respect 
to France, when at war with that power, 
the system of our navy was altered with 
regard to frigates, the French sending to 
sea no 32-gun frigates, that class of our 
ships was no longer added to, but frigates 
of a higher rate were built. It was, in 
short, the system regularly acted upon to 
proportion the rates and size of our ships 
in such a way that they might be means 
of defence or annoyance equal to those of 
other powers with whom we might be at 
war. With respect to the class of vessels 
built on the model of La Bonne Citoyenne, 
to which the noble lord had so strongly 
objected, he had only heard of two of 
those vessels being complained of. It 
was a fact well known, that classes of 
vessels built upon the same model never 
had been all equally well constructed. 
This might be owing to a variety of causes, 
but such had invariably been the fact. 
It was the case with regard to some 74- 
gun ships built a few years ago, most of 
which had been highly approved of, 
whilst of a few of them complaints had 
been made ; so with regard to the class 
of vessels alluded to by the noble lord, 
the greater part of them were considered 
very excellent vessels, having many de- 
sirable qualities as he happened to know 
from private communications, whilst of 
two only, so far as he recollected, com- 
plaints had been made. Officers of course 
having the command of vessels did not sit 
down to write a complimentary letter to 
the Admiralty upon the state of their ships, 
but departed satisfied. If, however, they 
had any fault to find, they wrote a letter 
of complaint; and the motion of the noble 
lord, regarding this point, would only 
produce letters of complaint respecting 
two of these vessels, the rest of them 
being highly approved of. With respect 
to the class of small vessels, to which the 
noble lord had objected, one officer at 
least was of a different opinion ; that offi- 
cer might not, perhaps, know so much 
of the subject as the noble lord; but sir 
Alexander Cochrane, the officer to whom 
he alluded, had thought it so essential to 
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have an additional number of gun-brigs, 
which he considered of the greatest ser- 
vice on the coast of America, that he had 
sent home requesting ten or a dozen more 
of them, or as many of them as could be 
spared. As tothe pretection of convoys, 
there was no officer who knew any thing 
of his profession, who was not of opinion 
that two small vessels of force were better 
than one large one for the protection of a 
considerable convoy; and there were re- 
peated instances of officers having the 
conduct of a convoy making application 
for small vessels, as the best means of 
keeping together and protecting the con- 
voy. With respect to a defective con- 
struction of our ships, unfortunately he 
must admit it; but upou what ground could 
blame be attached regarding this point to 
the present board of Admiralty ? The 
system of building had gone on for nearly 
a century, under successive boards of 
Admiralty ; its defects were pointed out 
by the commissioners of naval revision, 
whose labours had been of essential ser- 
vice to the country. The evil was the 
want of a sufficient union of scientific know- 
ledge and practical experience, which 
had been attained in France, in Russia, 
and Denmark. Here his lordship read an 
extract from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Naval Revision, and observed, 
that the Reporc had been taid before the 
board of Admiralty in 1806, but not acted 
upon till 1807, when it was referred to a 
committee, and under the administration 
at that board of a noble friend of his, then 
in the House, it was determined to carry 
it into effect. The improvements then 
suggested were now in progress. It was 
therefore manifestly unjust to blame the 
present board of Admiralty for the de- 
fective construction of vessels, which they 
were adopting every means to remedys 
With regard to the charge of the noble 
lord as to the building vessels, and sending 
them out in frame to Canada, that mea- 
sure had been suggested by sir John 
Warren ; and it was thought far more ex- 
pedient for those vessels to be built here 
and sent out in frame to Canada, than 
for the artificers sent from here to be em- 
ployed in building such vessels in our co- 
lonies, where their time might be occu- 
pied more usefully in other work. As to 
the vessels not having been sent to their 
destination, the noble lord, if be had 
looked at the paper in his possession, 
would have found that one of then was 
actually sent. ‘The government there 
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acted upon their knowledge of the limited 
means of transport, but one of the vessels 
certainly was sent. He had, therefore, 
only to repeat what he had before urged, 
as to our vessels being sufficiently manned 
and generally well adapted to the service ; 
and the expense would be much too great, 
of building a numerous class of vessels to 
compete with the few that the Americans 
possessed. With regard to the last mo- 
tion of the noble Jord, as to instructions 
sent out to the officers of frigates, not to 
seek an encounter with American vessels, 
nominally so called, but in reality of 
much larger force, the instructions having 
been secret and confidential, and sent to 
the commanding officers on_ stations 
wherever necessary, accompanied by other 
matters, he must object to the production 
of such letters during the continuance of 
the war. After the ratification of the 
treaty with America had been received, 
he should then have no objection to the 
production of the documents alluded to. 
He was, however, fully prepared to justify 
in this instance, as in others, the conduct 
of the board of Admiralty. He appre- 
hended, that if the captain of a frigate 
sought an encounter with a French line-of- 
battle ship, that he would be of course 
brought to a court-martial; and if the ho- 
nourable feelings of our officers command. 
ing frigates of an inferior rate, led them 
to encounter vessels, nick-named frigates, 
but which were in realily line-of-battle 
ships, was it not incumbent on the board 
Admiralty to check that ardour, and pre- 
vent the useless sacrifice of lives? He ob- 
jected to these frequent discussions of dif- 
ferent parts of the subject, as highly in- 
convenient; he was fully prepared to 
meet the noble earl upon the general 
question, involving the conduct of the 
naval administration during the war with 
America; but he could not but object to 
the delay of this discussion, particularly as 
the greater part of the papers moved for 
by the noble lord had no reference to the 
question. 

The Earl of Darnley shortly explained, 
and observed, that the size of the Ame- 
rican frigates was fully known to the board 
of Admiralty three years ago; and there- 
fore, the useless sacrifice of lives on board 
the Macedonian, the Guerriere, and the 
Java, might have been prevented. 

The first twelve motions were then 
agreed to, and the thirteenth lord Darnley 
withdrew. 
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Mitirary EsTaBLisHMENTS IN TIME OF 
Peace.) Lord Grenville rose and said :— 
In consequence of the notice I gave, I now 
rise to move for two papers ; and as I un- 
derstand no objection will be made, and 
hardly any objection could by possibility 
be made to them, a very few words will 
be necessary on my part. ‘The first mo- 
tion is for a statement of the amount of the 
effective force now maintained by this 
country in the different foreign stations ia 
Europe. The second motion ts for a state- 
ment of the staff establishments maintained 
by this country in different parts of the 
world, both at home and abroad. I must 
beg leave to remind the House, that at 
the very commencement of the session, I 
drew your lordships attention to a circum- 
stance which I then stated, and which I 
still maintain, to be unparalleled in the 
annalsof this, and I believe I might say, of 
any other country,—that from the period 
when the allies at Paris, made a termina- 
tion of the great and dreadful contest in 
which we were then engaged, to nearly 
twelve months after that triumph, this 
country continued to maintain an immense 
army on the continent, and in different 
parts of the world. Your lordships were 
informed last session, that the expense of 
a very large part of the military force of 
all the nations of Europe, was to rest on 
the shoulders of the people of this coun- 
try, not only till the object for which we 
were at war was attained, or for any short 
period after, but during the whole of the 
vear in which that engagement was made: 
so that nearly up to the time at which I 
am now speaking, we have been subsidiz- 
ing almost every power, military or un- 
military, in Europe; and these powers 
whom we have been thus subsidizing, 
have meantime been, if not ina state of 
direct warfare, in a state of hostile prepa- 
ration and menace. This was the unex- 
ampled condition of this country ; that 
we were a great nation, not subsidizing its 
allies for the support of its own interests, 
or some one great end, but subsidizing 
nations to support against each other, 
opposite and contradictory objects. This 
was the disgraceful situation in which the 
country was placed: but that evil is now 
closed, and the period I hope has arrived, 
when the last farthing of British money, to 
be employed in subsidizing foreign troops, 





has been expended; aad we have now to 
| consider, how that which remains to us can 
‘be employed in consolidating our own 
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securitv, augmenting our own prosperity, 
and alleviating the burthens of our people. 

But, my lords, though we have come to 
a close of the account as to the payment 
of money, the papers for which I am 
about to_move will prove, that we have 
been maintaining in different parts of 
Europe, a larger army than in any former 
war Great Britain ever maintained; main- 
taining nearly twelve months after the 
close of the war a large force, the expense 


of which is thrown on the already-over- | 


The | 


burthened shoulders of the people. 
question of the propriety of maintaining 
this force is not now to be argued ; but the 
fact will soon be on the table of the House 


in a regular form, instead of being only | 
known from some bint in some speech of 


some person, delivered at a time when 
perhaps there were hardly any hearers. 
The fact will now be before us—a fact 


certainly new and wholiy unprecedented ; | 


and if it is to be justified at al!, we must 
know the grounds on which it could be so 
justified. When this subject comes to be 
examined, and undoubtedly it will be exa- 
mined, two distinct views must be taken 
of it, which though I shall not now enter 
upon, I think it fair to put the House in 
possession of: the first is its effect on our 
financial system ; the other, its effect on 
our political interests at home and abroad. 
As to the first point: when in the last year, 
by a most extraordinary turn of events the 
contest had been brought to a close, it was 
thought that not one moment would be 
lost to replace in their enjoyments of peace 
the people of the country, but more espe- 
cially in those enjoyments to which there 
was the most pressing need that they 
should be restored. We had called on 
the people to support the war by exertions 
unknown to us before—by exertions which 
none but a free people could make. We 
knew the zeal and cheerfulness with which 
the people had submitted to their burthens, 
under the impression of the necessity of 
the contest in which we were engaged, 
and that whatever differences existed as 
to the manner in which the contest should 
be carried on, or whether greater. or less 
efforts should be made in different parts, 
no dissentient voice for many years was 
heard as to the necessity of hazarding 
every thing—of making all sacrifices to 
maintain the contest. Though the people 
cheertully submitted, they hoped that the 
exertions would be continued no longer 
than the necessity continued, and that 
parliament would feel that the very extent 
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of their exertions, the magnitude of their 
sacrifices, and the manner in which they 
were borne, gave a claim which no gene- 
rous breast could resist, to suitable exer- 
tions—to a zeal, animation, and an ardour 
superior even to that of the people, to 
relieve them as much as possible from 
the burthens they have borne. When, 
therefore, such an enormous expense has 
been incurred for the support of troops on 
the continent, after the conclusion of the 
peace, it will be necessary, when the con- 
| sideration of that expediency is entered 
| upon, that not merely some speculation of 
possib!e good—though none whatever can, 
I believe, be adduced—but a necessity so 
pressing, a duty so imperious, should be 
| made manifest to do that which we must 
| suppose to have been most repugnant to 
the feelings—to prolong the exertions of 
| the country, when that necessity seemed 
no longer to exist. Such necessity, [am 
| persuaded, cannot be proved, and the ex- 
| pediency of the measure cannot be sup- 
| parted; but even to afford some palliation, 
it will be necessary to shew that some 
political advantages have been derived to 
this country. And if none have been 
derived, as I am confident is the case, it 
must be shewn that some advantages 
might, by possibility, have resulted from 
the employment of the troops in the quar- 
ters where they have been maintained. As 
to the more enlarged view to be taken of 
the measure, as affecting our general in- 
terests, if I hadon Friday brought forward 
the present motion I should have offered 
some observations, But in the speech of 
the noble earl last night, among many 
things to disapprove, I heard with pleasure 
that the moment will soon arrive when the 
House might be informed of the result of 
the negociations carried on, from the 
entry of the allies into Paris to the moment 
when J am now speaking. ‘Though this 
disclosure has been made, I cannot forbear 
remarking, that the engagement entered 
into on our part was, not to maintain our 
army as long as our own interests required 
it, but till the conclusion of the negocia- 
tions to be carried on between other 
powers—a period over which we have no 
control, and depending on the conduct ol 
powers which it was impossible for us to 
regulate—a period which if interpreted to 
the extent of the terms employed in the 
treaty would exceed in duration any time 
which might be mentioned to show the 
absurdity of that engagement. Such is 
the state of the engagements to which the 
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country has been subjected ; but the opi- 
nion of one of the King’s ministers has 
been given as to the probable termination 
of those engagements, That term, it is 
said, will soon arrive ; and when the result 
of the negociations is laid before your 
lordships, this one point must be discussed 
either conjointly with the general ques- 
tion of those negociations, or separately, as 
occasion may require; and I shall then 
submit to your lordships the extreme im- 
policy of employing British troops in the 
different parts where they have been 
maintained, and particularly in the Ne- 
therlands. 

The other motion it is still less neces- 
sary to explain. Whatever may be our 
policy as to the extent of the military esta- 
blishment of the country, this is certain, 
that the House should know what efforts 
have been made, after tenor twelve months 
of peace, to reduce the expenditure of the 
country in that branch in which it most 
loudly calls for reduction—the diferent 
staff establishments maintained at home 
and abroad, The result I shall not antici- 
pate. Butif before this day I was anxious 
to know the result, my anxiety has been 
now .increased to a degree which 1 can 
hardly describe. The necessity of a peace 
establishment, and of putting the military 
part of it down tothe lowest level to which 
by any possibility it can be reduced, is 
obvious; and I am prepared to show on 
what grounds the army might be reduced 


in point of establishment, if not in point of 


expense, to the level in which it stood 
When the late unfortunate contest com- 
menced. But now, from the reports 
which have been spread abroad, 1 learn 
that the question is not what the peace 
establishment shal! be, but whether we 
ever shall have a peace establishment? I 
have been told that there was an indivi- 
dual capable of proposing, and an assem- 
bly of English gentlemen who had endured 
to hear of a peace establishment of 19 
millions a year. A peace establishment 
of 19 millions a year! I have not had 
the opportunity of consulting official do- 
cuments, from the short time since I have 
heard the report I have alluded to ; but by 
a statement which I have seen, I have 
every reason to believe the report is cor- 
rect. Do your lordships know what was 
the amount of the peace establishment at 
the close of the American war? The great 
and upright man who then was at the 
head of the finances of the country, felt it 
his duty to reduce the establishments to 
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the lowest point at which they could be 
proposed. He proposed to the committee 
a detailed estimate of the peace establish- 
ment, at a time when we had no ally in 
Europe, when even Holland was torn from 
us, and France was more flourishing im 
wealth and power than she now is—the 
amount was less than five millions and a 
half! After an experience of five years 
he was inclined to believe that the first 
estimate had reduced the establishments 
below their proper amount; and in the 
same plain and intelligible mode in which 
he proposed the first establishment, he 
produced a detailed account on which an 
establishment of six millions only was 
founded. He did not rest there, but after 
seven years of peace, in 1702, when the 
manufactures and commerce of the coun- 
try had begun again to be most flourishing, 
he proposed a reduction of 200,000%. 5 and 
your lordships will remember, that these 
different establishments were not in esti- 


| mate merely, but that the supply of the 


year 1792 was actually less than six mil- 
lions. I must beg your lordships to cast 
your eyes on the present situation of the 
country, and its situation in 1792, and 
imagine what any one who had taken part 
in the measures I have mentioned, must 


| feel at hearing that any man could propose 


| 
| 











(for that it can be acquiesced in is impos- 
sible), that the peace establishment of 
this country should be 19 millions a year! 
I see no reason for any considerable in- 
crease of the peace establishment beyond 
that of 1792. It is true there is a neces- 
sity of garrisoning two or three towns, 
which we had not then; bur it can be 
proved that a necessity does not exist to 
provide any additional force, except for 
perhaps one of them. ‘The others are of 
that nature, that the additional security 
they aflord to other possessions will res 
quire no increase, but will authorize a 
diminution of force. Lallude to the Ease 
Indies, where a considerable reduction of 
force will be required, which will cover 
any increase which may be made in ocher 
places. But though the force necessary 
be the same, | allow that for maintaining 
that force the expense must be greater. 
The pay of the troops bas been increased 5 
a boon in granting which I readily con- 
curred, and which I would pot consent to 
withdraw. On the pay of the officers an 
increase has been made, which I believe 
is absolutely necessary. It is not, there- 
fore, possible to reduce the peace esta- 
blishment exactly tu the same sum at 
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which it was fixed in 1792; but the 
amount of force may be the same, or 
nearly the same, though the expense of 
maintaining that force may be varied by 
the circumstances of the times. I shall 
not pursue the details of the subject ; but I 
thought it would not be consistent with 
my duty, if, after hearing such a report 
as has been spread abroad, I did not on 
the first meeting of your lordships call 
your attention to the dreadful purpose 
which is harboured of making this nation 
a great military power. We cannot dis- 
guise the fact. No one can have pro- 
posed a peace establishment of 19 millions 
but with the intention of changing the 
constitution of the country in such sort, 
that it shall no longer continue a free 
country—to make this nation rank among 
the great military nations of Europe. On 
this question probably your lordships will 
have session after session to decide; but 
- if that political establishment is effected, I 
shall cease to take a part in the business 
of this House, and to keep up the forms of 
debate. For if a large military establish- 
ment is permanently kept up—if this 
nation becomes a military power—we 
must of necessity cease to be a free, and, 
consequently, a happy people. His lord- 
ship concluded by moving for the state- 
ments mentioned in his speech. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in reply, stated, 
that the subsidiary engagements with all 
the powers had terminated at the beginning 
of October last; with Austria, Prussia, 
and Spain, two months before: the subsi- 
dies having been limited to atime deemed 
sufficient to enable those powers to march 
their forces back to their respective coun- 
tries, after the close of the war. As to 
the maintenance of troops in the Nether- 
lands, the fact was admitted, and would 
be brought by the papers moved for, to 
which he had no objection, before the 
House. It was premature to enter then on 
the discussion of the subject; but he 
pledged himself to prove, not only that 
the arrangement was wise, but that it had 
actually been productive of beneficial 
consequences. As to the peace establish- 
ment, he should lay the fullest information 
before the House, and should court inves- 
tigation onall branches, and take all mea- 
sures to make them as little burthensome 
as possible. But it was to be considered 
that a great increase had taken place in 
the pay of all departments of the service, 
which would render an estabitshment on 
the same scale as that of 1792 much more 
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expensive, The expense entailed on the 
country was enormous ; but the faith of the 
country was pledged to the arrangements 
on that subject, some of which, made by 
the administration of the noble lord (Gren- 
ville), were neither wise nor expedient. It 
was not to be supposed, however, that 
with all the colonies we were possessed of, 
the same military force as that of 1792, 
would be sufficient. Some military force 
was also necessary to secure internal tran- 
quillity, and to maintain the character of 
the nation. The House would be much 
better qualified to judge on the subject 
after a full examination of the estimates 
that would be laid before them; though 
he admitted there was no subject on which 
the House should be more jealous, than 
that which respected the amount of our 
establishments in time of peace. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne accepted the 
pledge of the noble earl, that before they 
were Called on to accede to any propo- 
sitions for increasing the ordinary peace 
establishment, the House should have a 
complete opportunity of investigating the 
expense of the several departments. As 
the motion was not objected to, he should 
merely join with his noble friend in pro- 
testing against any event which might 
tend to change the military system of the 
country. As the time would soon come 
for explaining the reasons for keeping up 
so large a force on the continent, it would 
be necessary to justify that measure, that 
it should be shown to have been done for 
British objects alone, and that the conse- 
quence would not be to involve the coun- 
try in a connexion with the continent. 
If any change was to be etlected in the 
military system of the country, be hoped 
the parliament would be called on to do 
it with its eyes open, and not be drawn 
incidentally or hurried by precipitation 
into change. 

The motions were agreed to, 
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STATE OF THE STREETS OF THE METRO 
potis } Mr. M. A. Tuylor rose to call the 
attention of the House to a public griev- 
ance, which, in his opinion, required both 
immediate remedy and future precaution, 
The only question, be apprehended, would 
be as to the nature of that remedy; for 
the evil of which he complained was 'n- 
disputable and universally felt, yet with 
out the interference of parliament would 
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probably remain unredressed. He wished 
to submit to the House the necessity that 
existed of preserving the pavements of 
the metropolis in such a state as should 
not endanger the safety of his Majesty’s 
subjects. Many accidents had already 
occurred in consequence of the manner 
in which they were at present broken up; 
and not long since a coachman had been 
thrown from his box, and killed on the 
spot. He had been told, in the course of 
his inquiries into the cause of this shame- 
ful disorder and negligence, that it was 
an evil which it was impossible to prevent. 
This impossibility, however, he was de- 
termined to try, and would persevere at 
the risk of giving offence to the parish 
officers, and even though the water com- 
panies should put him in their reservoirs, 
or the gas-light company into their fur- 
naces. The city of London, he knew, 
was exempted by charter; but he trusted, 
that when they saw a proper system of 
inspection and control established in West- 
minster, they would think it worth their 
attention to imitate the example. With 
respect to the law as it already stood, 
there was no distinction between streets 
and highways, the former being so deno- 
minated only from their running through 
inbabited and populous places, They 
were indictable at quarter sessions, and it 
was the duty of the magistrates to assess 
a sufficient rate, and direct the parochial 
Overseers to institute the proper repairs. 
The law, then, was entirely with him; 
but it was too dilatory in its application, 
and required the quickening energy of 
parliament to give it its due and salutary 
eflect. ‘The law guaranteed every man’s 
title to the serra firma, and on him who 
obstructed or undermined it imposed the 
obligation of fully and completely repair- 
ing the mischief he had occasioned. The 
Streets of Paris were not subject to this 
inconvenience; and those of Edinburgh, 
and from that to Leith, were equally safe 
and beautiful, forming an inclined plane, 
and enabling carriages to proceed with 
equal convenience and velocity. What 
he now proposed was, to bring in a Bill 
enabling the crown to appoint a board of 
commissioners, and to divide the metro- 
polis into four or five districts. These 
Commissioners were to act gratuitously, 
and to be composed of gentlemen resident 
in the particular district over which they 
presided, and to possess, as a qualification, 
3001. a year, or 10,000/.inmoney. They 
Were to be called on to publish proper 
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) ers. 
| provisions might equally extend to the 
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advertisements, and to appoint an in- 
spector for each district, whose salaries, 
with those of a few clerks, would consti- 
tute the whole expense of his measure. 
The salary of the inspector ought to be, 
he conceived, not less than 500/. per an- 
num, as he should be a person of uncor- 
rupt character, and removable by the 
commissioners. It was his intention, if 
the House gave him leave to bring in the 
Bill, further to propose, that the Bill should 
become operative three months after its 
passing into a Jaw. It was a measure 
which could inflict no hardship on the 
parishes, whose duty it was already by 
law to prevent all nuisances in the public 
streets. He should also introduce a com- 
pulsory clause on the water companies, 
restraining them from taking up any pave- 
ment at their own pleasure, or from laying 
down any other than iron pipes in future, 
as well as to limit their right of breaking 
up astreet to a particular period of the 
year. It was obvious that it was an evil 
chiefly experienced in the winter season, 
The inspector must be armed with the 
power of levying fines, either on the 
parish, or the authors of the mischief, and 
in proportion to the extent of the evil, 
subject to the revision of the commission- 
He should also propose that these 


gas-light companies, and the commis- 
sioners of sewers, and that they should all 
be interdicted from laying down wooden 
pipes in future. He did not wish to in- 
terfere with the rivalship of different com- 
panies ; no man was a greater enemy to 
monopoly than himself; his only object 
was to secure to the public what they had 
a right to possess—a good, safe, and com- 
modious carriage-road. ‘The fact was, 
the pavements, after being so opened, were 
not laid down again sometimes tor months, 
and without some quick and compulsory 
measure, he was convinced the evil would 
continue to exist. He was sorry he could 
not compliment the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whom he then 
saw in his place, on the condition of the 
streets near the Treasury. From thence 
to Scotland-yard their state was disgrace- 
ful as well as dangerous. On inquiring 
at the Treasury on this subject, he had 
been told that the cause was, there was 
no money there [a laugh]; but he trusted 
the right hon. gentleman would not sup- 
port such an assertion. He should now 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
purposes he had mentioned, and could 
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assure the House that nothing would give 
him greater satisfaction than the introduc- 
tion of some measure better calculated 
than that of which he had just submitted 
the outlines, to accomplish the object he 
had in view— : 

. si quid novisti rectius istis, 

* Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum.’ 

The hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving, “ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the better paving of the streets 
of the metropolis.” 

Mr. Calvert inquired whether it was 
the hon. member’s intention to include 
the borough of Southwark in the provi- 
sions of his Bill, as he conceived its streets 
rather deserved the eulogy passed on those 
of Edinburgh, than the censure on those 
in the neighbourhood of the Treasury. 

Mr. Taylor replied, that in a bill of this 
nature, it was impossible to except any 
particular district; but if Southwark re- 
quired no inspection, it would become 
liable to no expense. The expense al- 
ready borne by the metropolis was im- 
mense, not less than 150,000/. per annum, 
while that of his Bill would be no more 
than 2,3001. 

Leave was then given to prepare and 
bring in the Bill. 





New Post-Orrice.}] Sir James Shaw 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for im- 
proving the West end of Cheapside, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, &c. and for providing 
a site in that part of the town for a New 
Post-office. 

Mr. Grenfell declared, that the objections 
formerly urged against the propriety of 
changing the site of the Post-oflice, as 
being attended with an 
800,000/. were founded on a misconcep- 
tion of the amount required, either for the 
purpose of a removal, or of altering and 
improving the present office, to render it 


adequate for the fulfilment of the duties of 


that department. He had carefully cal- 
culated the expenses of both, and found 
them to be nearly egual. As the circum- 
stance of expense was therefore removed, 
the point to be considered was, the increase 
of ornament and advantage the city would 
derive from the proposed change. The 
compensation for the property to be pur- 
chased in Cheapside, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, &c. he estimated at 150,000l. ; 
the expenses of erecting the office would 


be 140,0001.; making an aggregate of 


290,000l. From this let 40,0001. (the price 
of the materials of the present office) be 


expense of 
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deducted, and 250,000. would be the sum 
required. ‘To purchase the ground ne- 
cessary for altering the present office, in 
Lombard-street, would require 260,0001. 5 
so that, as the estimates were nearly equal, 
the improvement and ornament of the city 
ought to decide in favour of the new 
situation. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Courts or Justice.| Sir John New- 
port rose to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to impower the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine into the fees of the 
courts of justice, to compel the attendance 
of witnesses to be examined on that in- 
quiry. He contended that such powers 
were necessary, particularly in a case like 
the present. It had been stated, on a 
former evening, that the officers of the 
courts could not refuse to give evidence 
before the commissioners; yet it was ma- 
nifest that without such a bill as he pro- 
posed there was no compulsion on them 
to attend, while no persons were more 
likely to wish for concealment than those 
whose conduct was to be examined into. 
Besides, others must be examined, as er 
parte statements would not be fully to be 
relied on. It had been the constant prac 
tice to arm committees with powers to 
compel attendance, and he could see no 
reason why those powers should not be 
necessary on this as well as on any other 
occasion. As one instance, he would al- 
lude to the Carnatic commissioners, who 
were armed with such powers. ‘The de- 
tails of his Bill would be liable to future 
discussion; but to the principle of it, he 
did not see how there could be any ob- 





jection. He therefore moved, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
enable the commissioners appointed, or 
'to be appointed by royal commission, 
to examine into the state of the courts 
of justice of Great Britain and _ Ire- 
land, to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses upon them, and their disclosure of 
all such matters respecting the same, as 
may be within their knowledge, and under 
such regulations as would be adopted in a 
court of law.’ 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that there was 
no occasion for such a Bill as was proposed 
by the right hon. baronet. The commis- 
sioners appointed in 1732 had acted with- 
out any such powers, and yet they went 
on in accomplishing the objects entrusted 
to them. The instance alluded to was 
very widely different from the present 
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case; for the Carnatic question was one 
of abuses in general. This was not an 
inquiry into general abuses, but one into 
fees actually taken, about which there could 
be no secret. The right hon. baronet did 
not state any abuses in any department 
but in the master’s office, ana surely the 
master of that office would not refuse, for 
his own character’s sake, to give evidence 
on every, thing on which he should be 
examined by the commission. ‘The right 
hon. baronet seemed to attack the entire 
body of the magistracy, as if unwilling to 
give evidence; or why make a law to 
compel them to give it? On the whole, 
he saw no necessity whatever for the Bill, 
and would therefore move the previous 
question. 

Mr. W. Smith spoke in favour of the 
Bill; because it was hardly to be sup- 
posed that persons who were parties to 
those abuses which the commissioners 
were appointed to detect, who had either 
committed them, connived at them, or 
tempted others to commit them, would 
voluntarily come forward and disclose 
them. It might be true that the commis- 
sioners of 1732 had no such powers; but 
was that a reason why in 1815 such powers 
should not be granted if it was found ne- 
cessary ? A strong inducement to conceal- 
ment on this occasion was voluntary at- 
tendance: for a person, who would draw 
on himself much anger from his superiors 
in office for giving information in such a 
case, could not be at all blamed, if his 
giving information were compulsory. This 
Was a question of mere common sense. 
If it was necessary to give the commis- 
Sioners such powers as the Bill required, 
to obtain information, how could the House 
refuse them? He, for his part, thought 
the powers were indispensably necessary, 
and would therefore vote for the Bill. 

Sir John Simeon hoped, that the right 
hon. baronet, in his remarks in a former 
debate, on the masters in Chancery, did 
Not mean to insinuate, that they com- 
mitted, individually, any of those offences 
of office which were now visited by his 
indignation. He believed, that if the 
night hon. baronet had known the body 
of the masters, he would acknowledge 
them to be most honourable in the dis- 
charge of their public duty. Had the 
right hon. baronet ever known a case, 
among the many abuses he has learned, 
Where a complaint had been made to the 
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It could not for a moment be imagined, 
that any men of liberal feelings could be 
induced, for a paltry fee, to render their 
honour suspected, or their characters 
liable to imputation. He declared, that 
if on the first motion for this commission 
he had been present, no motives of false 
delicacy would have prevented him, as it 
did his hon. friend opposite (Mr. Stephen), 
from repelling, with indignation, the 
slightest breath of suspicion affecting the 
characters of the body of masters. 

Mr. Horner did not think the panegyric 
pronounced wpon himself and the other 
masters of Chancery by the hon. and 


‘learned gentleman any answer to the ob- 


servation of his hon. friend. The House 
had already resolved that an inquiry 


| should take place; and the only question 
| now to be considered was, whether this 


| frustrated 


inquiry should be effectual, or the inten- 
tion of the House last session should be 
or eluded. Mr. Horner as- 


| serted, that according to the information 


| 


| he had received, several officers of these 
courts had acted in a most unjustifiable 


| manner, by creating of their own autho- 


| rity ‘<cs which not only were not autho- 


rized by the judges of these courts, but 


| were expressly contrary to an act of pare 


| liament. 


He did not know who the com- 
missioners were that had been appointed 


‘in Ireland; but there was an instance in 


H 
' 


Scotland, where the person named as a 
commissioner was the very man who had 


| for twenty years acted as the chief officer 


| of the court in which all the abuses com- 
| plained of had arisen, and been put in 


Masters and not attended to? He could 


With confidence defy him to produce it. 


continual practice. He thought it very 
extraordinary that any objection should 
be made to give the power now required 
to the commissioners, to summon wit- 
nesses to give evidence on oath ; because, 
without such a power, the appointment of 
commissioners appeared to him to be nu- 
gatury. If the right hon. gentleman 
shou!d succeed in resisting this motion, he 
had no doubt but that all future endea- 
vours to check the abuses complained of 
would prove fruitless. 

The Auorney General said, he must re- 
sist the present motion, The commis- 
sioners were gentlemen of most approved 
good character; and if they shewed the 
smallest dereliction of their duty, they 
would forfeit that high distinction which 
their previous conduct had obrained. His 
hon. and jearned friend who spoke last, 
had compiained, that persons had been 


| appointed commissioners to inquire into 
| 
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the abuses of the courts of King’s-bench 
and Chancery, who had held the situa- 
tions of officers in the former court, and 
masters in the court of Chancery. This 
might be the case: yet he would venture 
to say, that no men stood higher in the 
estimation of the world than those who 
had been appointed commissioners ; they 
had invested in them all the powers re- 
quisite to enable them to come at the 
truth. The objections offered by his hon. 
and learned friend were not available, 
because they could not, as he had as- 
serted, choose their own time to be exa- 
mined; and, therefore, could never be 
considered in the light of volunteers. 
He had intended to submit to the conside- 
ration of the House, that it would be a high 
misdemeanour to refuse to obey the sum- 
mons of the commissioners: and who 
could suppose that any man in a respec- 
table situation would render himself liable 
to the expenses and’ punishment of a mis- 
demeanour rather than attend to a sum- 
mons which called on him to do no more 
than to discharge a duty which he owed 
to himself and to society, by telling the 
truth? The power required to be given 
was unnecessary ; and it was a settled and 
a sound principle, that the legislature 
should never exert its powers unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought the powers 
asked for indispensably necessary, as the 
inquiry would be worse than useless 
without them, for it would be only putting 
the country to a great expense without 
being productive of the least benefit. 
The commissioners should be armed with 
summary powers to punish in case of 
refusal to attend, if it were intended to 
give any effect to the measure. The 
action for misdemeanour was so slow in 
its operation, that it was of little or no use. 
He therefore thought the Bill indispen- 
sably necessary. The hon, and learned 
gentleman urged many arguments to shew 
that the commission had not the necessary 
powers, and added, that if there was to be 
no method of compelling witnesses to give 
evidence, the business of the commission 
would more probably be eighteen rather 
than eight years before it was completed. 
So far from there being any harm in giving 
full powers to the commissioners, he in- 
sisted that this was the only means of pre- 
venting abuses, and effecting the ends of 
justice. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the present question 
was one that was the most essential to 
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the due administration of justice which 
had ever been brought under the consi- 
deration of the House. Officers who had 
been guilty of mal-practices would not be 
very forward or anxious to give informa- 
tion that might criminate themselves ; and 
if the commissioners had not the power 
to administer oaths, it was in vain to ex. 
pect such persons would divulge the truth. 
It had been said, that the last commission 
made out for this purpose had continued 
eight years without producing any de- 
sirable effect. That might be, and he 
had no doubt was, very true ; and he could, 
therefore, safely predict, that if the pre- 
sent commission was not vested with more 
extensive powers than the other had been, 
it would continue 18 years, and prove in 
the end equally inefficacious. 

Mr. Stephen thought it necessary to say 
a few words by way of explaining why 
he had argued against the motion when 
last before the House, and afterwards 
voted in favour of it. On hearing the 
objection made to masters in Chancery 
being appointed commissioners, he bad 
expressed his surprise, and pledged him- 
self that if any mal-practices could be 
shown in their department he would vote 
for the motion. To his infinite surprise 
it appeared afterwards, that something of 
this kind had taken place in a particular 
department. He had, therefore, acted up 
to his pledge ; and notwithstanding he, at 
the present moment, thought both prac- 
tising barristers and masters in Chancery 
were very fit persons to be commissioners, 
he would still vote in favour of the present 
motion. 

Lord Milton believed there had been 
abuses in all the courts on the subject of 
fees, very destructive to the interests of 
the country, and more particularly so 
from falling most severely on the lower 
orders of the people, who had most need 
of the protection of the legislature. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the question was, as to granting powers to 
a commission which were not generally 
granted, even under the great seal. 

The House divided: For the previous 
question, 88: Against it, 76: Majority 


against sir John Newport’s motion, 12. 


TransFER oF Genoa.] Mr. Lambton, 
in bringing forward the motion which he 
was about to submit to the House, con- 
ceived that where the fame and honour of 
the country were sullied, by any measure 
of government or their agents, it was as 
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much the duty of an humble individual 
like himself, as of the most prominent 
member of the House, to stand forward, 
and endeavour to call down upon the trans- 
action that reprobation which it merited. 
He now alluded to the late transfer of 
Genoa, a transaction the foulness of which 
had never been exceeded in the political 
history of this country, and which re- 
mained a blot on the character of the 
nation. He hoped that ministers would 
not be permitted, in this case, to follow 
the course they had all along pursued— 
refusing to answer to any charge exhi- 
bited against them in that House, on the 
pretext that the subject could not be dis- 
cussed till the whole foreign affairs of the 
country came under the consideration of 
parliament. If ministers were in this 
manner permitted to continue their si- 
lence, from a feeling of inability to with- 
stand the attacks of their opponents, and 
if the noble lord at Vienna was to be al- 
lowed to decide on the most important 
interests of the country, without the know- 
ledge of the Cabinet at home, and without 
the knowledge of parliament, the func- 
tions of that House were at an end. He 
trusted, however, that if the right hon, 
gentleman should persist in this disho- 
nourable silence, that a day would come 
when the country would no longer be de- 
graded by such taciturn ministers. If, in 
private life, he were tocharge a man with 
a participation in the commission of a 
crime disgraceful to his honour and his 
reputation, would it be enough for him to 
turn about and say, he was innocent, but 
he could not defend himself until the re- 
turn of a companion equally implicated 
with himself? He charged his Majesty’s 
ministers publicly in the face of the 
House, with having degraded the country 
in the eyes of the world—with having 
abandoned a pledge given to a nation in- 
vited by them to independence. ‘The dis- 
graceful measure which he deplored was 
unfortunately no longer pending, but ac- 
complished ; and he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would at least have the merit 
not to add duplicity to injustice, or to en- 
deavour to deny the part which they had 
taken, The unfortunate Genoese had not 
only been delivered over, like droves of 
of cattle, to the king of Sardinia, but they 
had been so delivered over by England ; 
—Lngland had been the instrument of 
this oppression. What talismanic shield 
could defend them under this disgrace? 


What balance of power (a term always 
( VOL. XXIX. ) 
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brought forward to justify every act of 
violence or rapine) could justify such a 
measure? The best balance of power would 
always be found, by sovereigns, in the 
steady affections of the people to their 
government. But, however disgraceful 
many of the measures which Europe had 
lately witnessed, to no particular instance 
had England become such a party as to the 
spoliation of Genoa. In April 1814, lord 
William Bentinck, in a proclamation, told 
the people of Genoa that their ancient 
government was restored, and that he 
acted on the principles declared by the 
allies in the treaty of Paris. The more 
just and generous the views professed in 
that treaty, the more disgraceful the 
avaricious squabbling for territory which 
they had subsequently displayed. Lord 
William Bentinck, in the name of the 
British government, appealed to the na- 
tional feeling of the Genoese, recalled to 
them the days of their ancient prosperity, 
and pledged his country to reinstate them 
in their former privileges. Was there an 
English heart which did not beat respon- 
sive to such a proclamation? Was there a 
man in the country who was not con- 
vinced that it was most glorious for Eng- 
land that the English arms should have 
been so employed ? Not employed in acts 
of oppression, of plunder, or spoliation, 
but in restoring an ancient and illustrious 
state to its long-lost rights. Such were 
the promises held out to the Genoese ; 
but far different was the execution. In 
eight months afterwards, when they had 
been tantalized with a momentary enjoy- 
ment of their ancient privileges, a man- 
date arrived from the degraded and de- 
testable Congress of Vienna, annulling all 
that had been done in favour of Genoese 
freedom, and delivering up that unfor- 
tunate country to the king of Sardinia. 
This transfer was made by a British pro- 
clamation, signed by a British officer. 
This was an act, the criminality of which 
did not attach alone to the noble lord at 
Vienna, or the officer whose name appears 
to it, but to the whole of his Majesty’s 
ministers. In this proclamation general 
Dalrymple informed the people of Genoa 
that tne government appointed by lord 
William Bentinck had been delivered up 
into his hands, and that he surrendered it, 
by command of the Prince Regent of 
England, to the king of Sardinia. He 
would ask his Majesty’s ministers, did 
they or did they not avow this order? If 
they disavowed it, then they ought to de» 
(3 0) 
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liver up general Dalrymple to the conse- 
quences of his conduct. If they avowed 
it, let them come manfully forward and 
justify themselves in the eyes of the na- 
tion, for having falsified the sacred word 
of England, for having rendered the name 
of England for the first time suspected 
among the nations of Europe. ‘This most 
infamous measure was not one of those 
which ministers could avoid explaining ; 
and it was in vain for them to think they 
could stand acquitted to the country by 
maintaining a profound silence on_ this, 
as they had done on so many other sub- 
jects. Such silence was not more dis- 
graceful to themselves than to the country, 
who suffered them to be at the head of 
its affiirs; and no one who had its honour 
and character at heart, but must regret to 
see it under the guidance of such ministers. 
He then moved for copies of the procla- 
mations addressed to the Genoese by lord 
William Bentinck, dated 16th April, 1814, 
and by general Dalrymple dated Dec. 
27,1814; and of copies of the instructions 
went by his Majesty’s government to lord 
William Bentinck, in October, 1811, for 
the guidance of his conduct in Italy; of 
the correspondence between his Majesty’s 
ministers and lord William Bentinck, in 
March, 1814; and of the instructions to 
the Italians, prisoners of war in this coun- 
try at that period. His object in moving 
for the three last papers, was to shew that 
government had not only guaranteed the 
people of Genoa from the attempts of the 
French, but from all the world beside. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
colonel Wood rose at the same instant, but 
the former gave way. 

Colonel Wood then stated, that being 
nearly connected with the noble lord, 
whose conduct had been that night ac- 
cused, he hoped the House would indulge 
him in offering himself a few minutes to 
their attention. He wished to suggest to 
the hon. mover, that on more mature con- 
sideration, he would see the unfairness of 
prematurely discussing a measure in the 
absence of the individual who was respon- 
sible for it, when he could not by any pos- 
sibility be here to answer for himself. 
He addressed himself also in a particular 
manner to an hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Whitbread), who had cheered the 
gentleman who spoke last, in the hope 
that he would consent to postpone for a 
few days the discussion of this subject. 
In acting otherwise, he would be departing 
frein the conduct fer which he bad uni- 
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formly been distinguished in his long 
opposition, of meeting his adversaries face 
to face, and giving them an opportunity of 
answering for themselves. He hoped he 
would not now depart from the practice 
which had always hitherto been so much 
to bis honour, He put it to the hon. gen- 
tleman and to the House, if it was possible 
to look at Genoa as an isolated measure, 
and unconnected with the proceedings at 
Vienna, which had for their object the 
pacification of the world. When they 
looked at this Congress, they must not 
expect too much—[a laugh]. He un- 
derstood the meaning of this laugh, but 
he would repeat the observation, The 
pacification of the world was beyond the 
reach of all human agency. Every man 
must be fully aware of the jarring and 
hostile interests of the different powers at 
the Congress. He trusted, however, that 
the result of the Congress would be a 
temporary repose to Lurope from tyranny 
and bloodshed—and more than that could 
not be expected from it. The annexation 
of Genoa and other proceedings, must no 
doubt be considered as the proceedings of 
the government; but still he apprehended 
that a certain latitude must be understood 
to have been given to the noble lord when 
he undertook this mission ; and the noble 
lord himself considered that he had sub- 
jected himself to a fearful responsibility. 
He happened to bein the North of Ireland, 
at the house of the noble lord’s father, 
when he first heard of bis intention to pro- 
ceed to the quarters of the allies. ‘The 
noble lord sent a letter, informing them of 
this, in which he stated that he was sen- 
sible he was taking on himself a fearful 
responsibility, but he considered it his 
duty not to shrink from it—he knew the 
generositv of the people of England, and 
their readiness to make allowance for the 
difficultiesin which he was placed [ Hear!]. 
A day would soon arrive, when the noble 
lord would be able to give an account of 
his conduct; when he hoped that the 
whole of his conduct would not only be 
creditable to the people of England, but 
satisfactory to the House and the nation; 
and he could not help thinking that the 
House would be of opinion that it was 
proper to suspend the discussion till the 
aliair, in toto, could come before them. 
He should therefore move, That the House 
proceed to the other orders of the day. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
no apology was necessary on the part ol 
the hon, gentleman who had brought for- 
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ward the motion, The question was in 
itself one which was proper for the con- 
sideration of parliament; and he had 
brought it forward in an able, regular, and 
parliamentary manner. When he said 
this, he hoped the House would take into 
their consideration the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this case. It could not be 
Jess the wish of his Majesty’s ministers 
than of their opponents, to have an oppor- 
tunity aflorded them to exculpate them- 
selves and the country from this accusa- 
tion of a breach of national faith; but it 
was impossible to enter into this question, 
Without at the same time going into a 
variety of particulars, which could not 
with propriety be at present explained. 
He claimed this temporary suspension on 
the notoriety of the circumstance, that 
this subject was intimately connected with 
all the great questions before the Congress 
at Vienna. ‘Till the whole of these ques- 
tions were, therefore, before the House, 
it was impossible for them to judge cor- 
rectly on this subject. He would deny 
that the national honour had been vio- 
lated. If the hon. gentleman thought his 
Majesty’s ministers had degraded the 
country, he would ask him, under what 
ministers the country had lately risen to 
such a high degree of splendour and pro- 
sperity? He trusted ministers would be 
able to explain, that they had done nothing 
to degrade the splendid character of the 
country; and in that hope he entreated 
the House to suspend their opinion of the 
transaction in question for a short time. 
He conceived the proceeding to the other 
orders of the day was not a course suffi- 
ciently respectful to the motion, which was 
one that ought properly to be entertained, 
and one which gentlemen on the other 
side of the House could not be more 
anxious than he was to have brought under 
discussion, He should, therefore, request 
the hon. member to withdraw his motion, 


for the sake of allowing him to meet the | 


original motion, by the previous question, 
Colonel Wood accordingly withdrew 

his motion, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer moved the previous question. 


Sir James Mackintosh rose, and spoke in 
substance as follows: 


Sir:—I rise to give my reasons for 
heartily supporting the motion which has 
been brought before the House, with so 
much vigaur of talent and manliness of 
Spirit, by my hon. friend, who has a second 
ine maintained his hereditary reputation 
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for independent principles, as well as for 
distinguished abilities. 

If I had originally felt any doubt, whe- 
ther the present case was one in which 
justice and public honour called aloud for 
the immediate interposition of parliament, 
that doubt would have been removed by 
the reasons which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has urged in support of his 
application for delay of trial. He pro- 
fesses the’ greatest anxiety to meet the 
charge, but, like most other accused men, 
he declares that, for reasons known only 
to himself, justice cannot now be done, and 
that the inguiry must be postponed to 
a more convenient season. ‘There are two 
questions distinguishable from each other, 
involved in the motion uow before the 
House ; whether there be a case for in- 
quiry at all, and whether the present be a 
fit time for inquiry ? On the first of these 
questions there seems to be scarceiy any 
difierence of opinion. The right hon. gen- 
tleman by his professions of eagerness for 
trial, and impatience for the moment of 
exculpation, has admitted, that the cir- 
cumstances which appear on the surface 
of this transaction, are such as to demand 
inquiry, and to require explanation if they 
can receive it. What has been urged in 
behalf of delay, derives all its speciousness 
from a confusion of two distinct principles. 

If the question had related to the policy 
of the transfer of Genoa to Sardinia (un- 
derstanding the word ‘policy’ in its 
narrow and inferior sense), it might, with 
some show of reason, be contended, that 
the time is not yet come for the decision 
of such a question. Policy is almost 
always a balance of evils, a compromise 
between opposite inconveniences; it may 
depend on many circumsiances which it 
miay be yet unsafe to lay before the public : 
it may be influenced by the temper of 
one state, by the projects of another, by 
compensation for loss, by reward for 
fidelity, by punishment for inconstancy ; 
it may be connected with measures still 
depending, so that it cannot be estimated 
till the Congress have concluded their 
arrangements. The answer to a charge 
of impolicy in this case, might certainly 
depend on facts and documents at present 
unfit to be communicated to the House. 

But impolicy is not the charge. ‘Though 
I think as ill of the prudence as of the 
morality of this transfer, I desire for the 
present to wave all consideration of its 
policy, or (to speak more correctly) of that 
temporary and local policy which is dis- 
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tinguishabie from, though not independent 
of justice—the grand permanent policy of 
the world. 

The charge is one, in comparison with 
which all questions of mere policy sink 
into utter insignificance. ‘The King’s mi- 
nisters are charged with the greatest crime 
ever imputed to the British government in 
its relations with foreign Evropean states ; 
the greatest crime of which British minis- 
ters can be accused, except a conspiracy, | 
against the liberties of their country. 
They are charged with injustice aygra- 
vated by perfidy. I say injustice, because 
I contend that we have been guilty of in- 
justice towards the independent and inno- 
cent people of Genoa, even if we had not : 
been pledged by any declarations, or bound | 
by any promises. In charging this as a 
substantive crime, independent of all en- 
gagements, I conceive that lam supported 
by the highest authorities in public law. 

[‘« We have seen,” says Vattel, “ that 
there may be an equitable, though not 
perhaps a strictly legal obligation to restore 
to a third party booty taken from the 
enemy, of which that third party had 
been deprived in an unjust war. The 
obligation is more certain and more ex- 
tensive with respect to a people whom our 
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enemy had unjustly oppressed; for a 
people thus spoiled of their liberty, never 
renounces the hope of recovering it. If} 
they are not voluntarily incorporated with | 
the conquering state, if they have not 
freely contributed their aid against us in 
the war; we certainly ought to use our | 
victory not to change their masters, but to | 
break their chains. It is a noble fruit of | 
victory to deliver an oppressed people, it 
is a great gain thus to acquire a faithful 
friend,’’*] 

The passage seems to be prophetically 


written for the case of Genoa; the Ge-! 


noese were our friends, if not our allies; 
they were not voluntarily incorporated 
into the conquering state, they did not 
freely contribuie their aid against us. We 
have used our vicrory to change their 
master, not to break their chains; every 
part of our conduct is condemned by the 
impartial expositor of the sense of man- 
kind on the morality between nations. 
How will the condemnation be evaded? 
Will it be by undervaluing the authority, 
as in the case of Norway, with respect to 
which the opinion of none but the slaves 
of fortune can be changed by the event ? 





* Vattel, book iii, chap. 13. 
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Will they oppose to it any authority of 
equal value? Can they quote the practice 
of good times? I defy them to produce a 
single example in which a just conqueror, 
in civilized periods, has treated the rescued 
territory of a friend, as if it were the con- 
quered province of anenemy. ‘This sub- 
version of the independence of Genoa, is 
therefore as much condemned by autho- 
rity, and unwarranted by example, as it is 
repugnant to the plainest rules of mo- 
rality between friendly states, when one 
had been oppressed by the common 
enemy of all. 

The second charge is more precise and 
simple, though not more strong than the 
first; it is a charge that our faith has been 
pledged to Genoa, and that our faith has 
been violated. I intreat the House to con- 
sider the nature of the only possible de- 
fences which can be made against sucha 
charge. How can they be secrets of state? 
How can they be contained in documents 
unfit for publication ? The charge admits 
only one of two answers: either, that the 
pledge was not made, or that the promise 
was not violated. A pledge toa people, 
isa public act. A breach of faith to them, 
is an act equally public. Neither the 
pledge nor the forfeiture can be affected 
by confidential communications, nor by 
secret negociations, ‘The whole case con- 
sists of the faith pledged in the name of 
the British government, by lord William 
Bentinck, and forfeited under its authority 
by general Dalrymple. Here I take my 
stand, and I dety the right hon. gentleman 
to attack my position. No secret docu- 
ment can influence the question, whether 
the faith of this nation has been pledged 
and violated to the people of Genoa in 
the face of Europe. 

Secret documents may be very material 
to their policy ; and if the House shall de- 
termine that the discussion ought to be 
postponed till such documents can be pro- 
duced, it will be a determination for the 
first time, I am sure, in the British House 
of Commons,—for the first time, I believe, 
in any civilized popular assembly,—that 
there may be some interest more im- 
portant than national honour, that there 
may be some policy paramount to public 
faith, that interest and policy may justify 
oppression, injustice, and perfidy. This 
conclusion the gentlemen seem not willing 
to adopt, but they will find it difficult to 
escape it. They are evidently reduced to 
this dilemma. They must maintain, either 
that some secret circumstance may make 
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the breach of a public promise to a people 
cease to be perfidy, or that there may be 
a political interest which may justify per- 
fidy. They must choose between an ab- 
surd and an abominable proposition. 

It is therefore, I think, evident, that 
neither the parties accused nor the public 
interest can suffer from immediate discus- 
sion. A very short review of the circum- 
stances will shew how much the public 
honour must suffer from delay. ‘The 
charge is founded on a crime already 
completed, and which contains in itself 
multiplied breaches of faith. 

The first pledge given by the allied 
powers, that they would respect Genoese 
independence, was the declaration of M. 
Novozilzoff on the part of Russia, on the 
16th of July, 1805. That gentleman had 
been sent to mediate between Great Bri- 
tain and France at the request of Great 
Britain. On his journey to Paris, he learned 
at Berlin the incorporation of Genoa with 
France—there the mediation stopped. In 
his note addressed to M. Hardenberg, he 
declared, that after such an act as the 
violation of the independence of Genoa, all 
negociation must be vain, and all media- 
tion dishonourable. Genoa filled up the 
measure of Napoleon’s crimes. ‘The em- 
peror of Russia was willing to mediate 
afler the death of the duke d’Enghien, 
after the assumption of the imperial dig- 
nity, after the incorporation of Pied- 
mont, after the armed mediation which 
reduced Switzerland to a province, after 
the annexation of Lombardy under the 
name of the kingdom of Italy. But the 
subversion of the independence of Genoa 
exhausted his patience. He could no 
longer hold intercourse with its author, 
even to obtain peace for a friend. How 
sacredly must the faith of this great prince 
seem to have been pledged to the people 
of Genoa! How implicitly must they 
have believed, that he would not suffer an 
act to be repeated which he had thus re- 
sented as the most enormous of political 
crimes! Austria has no less distinctly 
pledged her separate faith to this un- 
happy people. In September, 1805, she 
alleged the usurpation of their territory 
by France as a substantive cause of war. 
England had given a still earlier, and, if 
possible, a strongef separate pledge than 
either of her great allies. At the nego- 
Ciations of Amiens she refused to recog- 
nize the French usurpation, then called 
the Ligurian Republic—she declared, that 
she could consider nothing as a proof of 
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their independence, but the restoration of 
their ancient government ; she therefore 
declared more strongly than any other 
power, that she continued to acknowledge 
her ancient friend and co-estate in the 
commonwealth of Europe, the republic 
of Genoa, as still of right existing. 

Besides these separate and early pledges 
of each of the allied powers, there is a 
recent and collective pledge given by 
them all in the treaty of Chaumont on the 
Ist of March, 1814, of which the object 
was declared to be “a general peace, 
under the protection of which the rights 
and liberties of all nations may be esta- 
blished and secured.” By what sophistry 
are the Genoese people excluded from 
this protection, thus sacredly covenanted? 
How have they forfeited their claim toa 
restoration thus promised to all states ! 
Are they not a nation? Is a republic 
which has flourished for SOO years not a 
nation? Is that people not eminently de- 
serving the name of a nation, which has 
shewed as many proofs of national spirit 
as any in Europe; which had expelled 
foreign invaders more often, and, after 
longer periods of bondage than any other ; 
: who three times expelled the French after 
| long possession ; who braved a bombard- 
ment by Louis 14th in the zenith of his 
| power; and whose scarcely armed populace 
, drove out a brave and disciplined Austrian 
| garrison from their capital ? 

But all these solemn declarations are not 
sufficient. England had pledged her faith 
to Genoa, in a more detailed and minute 
form, and for that reason, I presume, she 
was selected as the principal actor in the 
breach of that faith. When lord William 
Bentinck appeared before Genoa, the 
people hailed him as their deliverer ; they 
considered their restoration to their an- 
cient independence as secured. They 
hastened to do that which Great Britain 
had required of them in 1802, as the con- 
dition of obtaining her friendship; they 
re-established their ancient government, 
with such reforms as the lapse of time 
and the liberal opinions of the age de- 
manded; they engrafted liberty upon 
legitimate authority; they founded a 
reformed government upon the solid basis 
of ancient institutions. Lord William 
Bentinck, instructed by his own just opi- 
nions and generous sentiments, instructed 
by the acts of the British goverment ia 
1802, instructed by the recent and solemn 
declaration of assembled Europe at Chau- 
mont; sufficiently authorized by these 
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acts and declarations, whether he had {A new language in public law! A new 
more positive instructions or not, esta-/ title to authority! Or rather, an avowed 
blished the reformed constitution in the | adoption of those principles of partition or 
name of his sovereign and his country,| plunder, the prime source of all the cala- 
“ considering the wish of the people of | mities of Europe, which, originating with 
Genoa to be conformable to the principles | the spoilers of Poland, and copied ona 
of the high allied powers to restore to all} gigantic scale by the leaders of Hrance, 
their ancient rights and privileges.”’ Lord | had now returned to their first seat, with- 
William Bentinck interpreted the treaty | out changing their nature or abating their 
of Chaumont as the Geneose did. He] malignity, What is it but declaring that 
did not intend his proclamation to be a; the tenure of dominion throughout Europe 
cruel satire on the future conduct of these | is to be the pleasure of an oligarchy of 
high allies ; he acted upon his honest in- | sovereigns at Vienna, who have no more 
terpretation of their language. Perhaps | right to transfer Genoa than the county of 
it was a Case in which, the immediate con- | Middlesex ? 
sequences of the act being irreparable,| But, says the right hon. gentleman, we 
his government could not have disavowed | cannot now inquire, because the Congress 
him: at all events the disavowal must | is still sitting. Now, for that reason, Sir, 
have been immediate; it must have been | | conceive that we ought now to inquire. 
explicit, it must have been as public as | If their deliberations had been finished, 
the act disavowed. No such disavowal | there could have been no great inconve- 
appeared; on the contrary, the Genoese | nience indelay. But we may now, by im- 
government was established : the Genoese | mediate inquiry, prevent other mischief, 
flag was once more seen in the ports of | The crime against Genoa is indeed con- 
the Mediterranean. All the badges andj summated. But we may contribute to 
symbols of independence were displayed | prevent the perpetration of like offences 
to the people of Genoa, and to their] against other nations; or at least we 
neighbours, by the authority of a British | may withdraw Great Britain from parti- 
officer, without interruption from the | cipation in them. 
British government. The efforts of a minority in this House 
So much for the long series of express | may be despised by the right hon. gen- 
or implied promises made to the Genoese | tlemen; but they are not despised in other 
people by the allies, and chiefly by Eng-| countries: they have, during the pre- 
Jand. Now comes the sad and shameful | sent session, been acknowledged by the‘in- 
story of their violation. One British offi- | dependent and enlightened part of Europe 
cer was chosen to announce the violation | as speaking their sentiment. The moral 
of the faith pledged by another.—General | character of this kingdom, high at the 
Dalrymple announced to the Genoese on | moment of the peace of Paris, and of which 
the 27th of December, the determination | I heard with pride and delight in the re- 
of his government to deliver them over to | motest vallies of the Alps, has suffered from 
the king of Sardinia; and that prince, on | this and other recent events. The popula- 
the 7th of January, was pleased to in- | rity of Englishmen abroad was somewhat 
form the magistrates and citizens of the | restored by the stand made in this place 
republic, that “ he took possession of his | against the oppression of unoffending states. 
new states.”” In virtue of what title? | That moral character, our firmest 
Of the ancient fundamental laws? No! | strength, and our proudest distinction, is 
Of the voice of the people? They hated | this night in your hands. Your vote will 
his government more than that of any | determine, whether you consider any in- 
other foreign master—as nations are na- | terest as a justification of perfidy, and 
turally and reasonably most jealous of whether you approve this violation of the 
their neighbours with whom they have rights of Genoa, the representative of Italy, 
most fiercely contended, and from whose and by that approbation ratify the outlawry 
power they have most todread. By the | of that illustrious and unfortunate coun- 
right of conquest? Even that harsh and | try, and confirm the sentence which once 
odious right did not exist, and, if the two | more irrevocably condemns it to that pro- 
states were left to themselves, probably | vincial degradation which has so long 
never would. By noue of these, the only | palsied its powers, and blasted its hopes. 
titles to authority hitherto known among | 
men! But, “in concurrence with the Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that if any 
wishes of the principal powers of Europe.” | doubt had existed with respect to the real 
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object of the motion then before the House, 
that doubt would have been removed by 
the speech of the learned gentleman who 
had just sat down. ‘The House must now 
be convinced that the motion was brought 
forward at the present time, and under 
the present circumstances, merely as a 
vehicle of attack and condemnation, not 
only of his Majesty’s ministers, but of our 
allies and of the whole Congress. The 
House was called upon to assent to a mo- 
tion brought forward for such a purpose, 
without a tittle of evidence, without a 
single document to support the charge, 
which rested solely upon the conjectures 
of the learned gentleman with respect to 
what had passed, was passing, and might 
hereafter pass at the Congress. It was 
impossible, in his opinion, to have heard 
the last half hour of the learned gentle- 
man’s speech, without seeing that it went 
entirely upon general principles; that it 


contained dissertations upon the law of 


nations, and comments upon the conse- 
guences of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress (upon which he unsparingly be- 
stowed every species of opprobrious epi- 
thet); and this the learned gentleman 
seemed to think quite sufficient to induce 
the House, without further evidence, to 
pronounce his Majesty’s ministers guilty. 
The learned gentleman had accused mi- 
nisters of a great and heinous offence; 
so heinous, indeed, that he had declared 
he could not conceive a greater, unless 
that of a conspiracy against the liberties 
of this country, and had, throughout the 
whole of his speech, assumed all the facts 
upon which his argument was founded as 
proved, But the learned gentleman should 
recollect, that the hon. member who 
brought forward this motion (certainly 
with pretty strong language, but not more 
than might be expected from young and 
ardent minds), declared, that he wanted 
certain documents to enable him to prove 
to the House the charges he had preferred ; 
and the learned gentleman should also re- 
member, that his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
did, in the most distinct and unequivocal 


terms, deny the truth of the charges, and | 


added, that when all the documents could 
with propriety be laid upon the table, the 
House and the country would be con- 
Vinced how groundless these accusations 
were. This was all that his Majesty’s 
Ministers could do consistently with their 
duty to their country or to themselves, 
When called upon to give partial, uncon- 
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nected, and imperfect information upon 
the Important subjects now under discus- 
sion at Vienna. He assured the House 
that ministers were as anxious, quite as 
anxious, as the gentlemen on the other 
side covld be, for a full discussion upon 
this subject; and they stood pledged to 
the Llouse, that when the hour arrived at 
which disclosure could be made without 
danger, every document should be pro- 
duced; and then the House and the coun- 
try would see, that in no one instance had 
the national honour been compromised, or 
the national faith violated. ‘This was the 
ground upon which he rested. And were 
ministers to be told, that because they op- 
posed the production of papers moved for 
by a palpable parliamentary manceuvre— 
(he did not mean any thing invidious by 
that expression, because it had always 
been considered fair for parties in that 
House so to assail their opponents); but 
were ministers, he repeated, to be told, 
that because they resisted the production 
of partial and imperfect information, called 
for by a parliamentary manceuvre, that 
therefore they were to be considered by 
the House, and the country, as guilty of a 
dereliction of their duty ? He was sure the 
House and the country would not so de- 
cide. Had the gentlemen on the other 
side a right to say, ‘ Because you will 
not, to suit our convenience, produce 
these papers now, you are therefore 
guilty, and shrink from investigation?’ 
« This (said Mr. Pole) is not fair or just, and 
I am sure that the country will feel that 
it not.” (Loud cheers.] Ministers 
did not desire the protection of that House, 
they demanded its justice; and by the 


1s 


| justice of their case they were content to 





| stand or fall. 


He did not mean to follow 
the learned gentleman through the course 
of his argument; but he might be per- 
mitted to notice, what must have been 
observed by every gentleman in the 
House, namely, that the learned gentle- 
man, throughout his whole speech, begged 
the question, and, having assumed his facts 
at pleasure, he drew his inferences with- 
out much difficulty. He had produced a 
proclamation issued by a British general 
upon entering a town which he had taken 
atthe point of the bayonet, and this he 
had considered as conveying a solemn 
pledge onthe part of the government of 
this country; but he would not enter into 
details at present, the treatment which 
ministers had experienced was not fair ; 
he was sure the learned gentieman would 
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not think it fair if applied to himself—he 
would complain, and with reason, if with- 
out an inquiry, if without a single docu- 
ment, he was to be pronounced guilty. 
If the ministers had expressed a wish to 
prevent all investigation—if they had in- 
timated a desire to suppress any informa- 
tion, then, indeed, their conduct would 
have been justly open to censure: but he 
was sure that there was no impartial man 
in the House or in the country, who con- 
sidered the present state of the Congress, 
and the expectation of the immediate re- 
turn of lord Castlereagh, but must feel 
that it was quite impossible for govern- 
ment at this moment, to communicate 
every information which would be neces- 
sary to a fair and impartial decision upon 
this subject. The delay asked was but 
for a few days; and surely, for a few days, 
the gentlemen on the other side might 
exercise a little of that quality of which 
they exacted so much daily from minis- 
ters—he meant patience: if they would 
follew so good an example, for the short 
time required, he and his colleagues would 
pledge themselves that they would not 
only produce every information respecting 
Genoa, but respecting Saxony and Poland, 
and, in a word, give satisfactory answers 
to those innumerable questions, which had 
been asked with so much good humour and 
so much good taste, almost daily, from the 
commencement of the session to the pre- 
sent hour. With respect to his noble 
friend, to whom such frequent allusions 
had been made, he begged to repeat a 
sentiment which gentlemen had ona for- 
mer occasion attempted to ridicule, but 
which they now seemed anxious to en- 
force, viz. that all his Majesty’s ministers 
were equally bound and equally account- 
able for the conduct of any one. That 
his noble friend stood pre-eminent from 
the arduous task which he had to perform, 
and from the burthens imposed upon him, 
every one would admit: but the ministers 
would not deserve for one moment to re- 
tain their situations, if they attempted to 
shift upon one another the responsibility 
of the acts for which they were all re- 
sponsible; and therefore he had no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that as every measure 
of the noble lord had had the sanction 
of his colleagues, so they all stood equally 
answerable for every part of the trans- 
action; and his noble friend would, on 
his return, be equally anxious with his 
-colleagues to meet the fullest investiga- 
tion, and equally willing to abide by the 
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sense of parliament. There was only one 
point more to which, before he sat down, 
he wished to advert, viz. an assertion of 
the learned ‘gentleman’s, that ministers 
admitted that their conduct called for in- 
quiry. To that assertion he gave an un- 
equivocal denial. The hon. gentleman 
had made a very serious charge against 
ministers, couched in very strong terms. 
Under these circumstances, and not from 
any doubt of the rectitude of their own 
conduct, it was that they felt an inquiry 
necessary ; and when it did take place, 
ministers, he had no doubt, would stand 
fully acquitted, not in the minds of the 
gentlemen opposite—that he was not san- 
guine enoughto hope—but in the justice 
of the House, and in the feelings of the 
country. 

Sir James Mackiatosh, in explanation, 
said, that be did not consider the docu- 
ments he had stated as conclusive evidence 
of guilt, but he thought that they were 
sufficient to call on ministers for an 
answer, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he could not 
yield to the entreaty of the relation of the 
noble lord, not to discuss this subject in 
his absence. Hethanked him, however, 
for doing him the justice to believe, that 
he should much rather see the noble lord 
in his place, than appear to call for any 
discussion in which his conduct was im- 
plicated, in his absence. However highly 
he felt obliged to the hon. colonel for 
what he had said of his character in other 
respects, yet he could not consent to sacri- 
fice another part of his character, which 
was still dearer to him, and that was his 
resolution to make those remarks that ap- 
peared to him necessary, at the time that 
he judged the most proper for making 
them. He was not alarmed at all at the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
telling the House, in a portentous manner, 
that what he said would be found—at 
some time or another—entitled to great 
weight. He had heard similar assertions 
from the right hon. gentleman before, 
without having yet discovered the weight 
of them. The right hon. gentleman, in 
his comments upon the observations that 
had been made, had introduced wors 
that never were more misapplied. He 
had said, that his honourable friends had 
proceeded entirely on conjectures of their 
own. What did he call conjecture? Did 


‘he mean to deny the proclamations of 


lord William Bentinck, and of general Dal- 
rymple, which were so generally pu!- 
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lished ? Or would he say that those pro- 
clamations amounted only to a conjec- 
ture? It appeared to him that those 
proclamations, published to all the world, 
were of much greater weight than those 
reports which the House had heard of, or 
than those private letters from lord Castle- 
reagh to his friends in the north of Ireland, 
stating his deep sense of the heavy respon- 
sibility attached to the delicate situation 
in which he had been placed by his col- 
leagues. 
lord Castlereagh must be considered as 
the acts of the government; and yet there 
were some minor papers from the frontiers 
of Austria, which stated that lord Castle- 
reagh had been so angry with his col- 
leagues for their manner of answering 
questions, that he had sent them positive 
instruction not to expose themselves in 
that way for the future ; and that in con- 
sequence of this instruction, they now 
preserved the most profound silence. 
If this should be the case, ministers 
would be exercising that virtue they so 
recommended —patience upon compul- 
sion. They really appeared to have car- 
ried their patience to the utmost length, 
and tu have stood rather too long ina 
white sheet. In the early part of the 


session they answered all manner of ques- | 
Their , 


tions upon their responsibility. 
responsibility had now changed its nature, 
and as lucus was derived a non lucendo, so 
their responsibility at present was to pre- 
vent them from answering any questions. 
The right hon. gentleman had, however, 
perhaps without being aware of it, spoken 


It was certain that the acts of 


relating to the Tranfer of Genoa. 








words that night which were of great im- | 


portance. 
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not. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in answer to the hon. mover, had made a 
reasonably moderate speech, after his 
manner, in which he called for some 
delay. The right hon. gentleman who 
followed him said, that it was the grossest 
injustice to arraign men who could give 
an explanation if they thought it proper, 
For his part, he should be much more 
pleased to have it in his power to praise 
ministers for delivering Europe, (as they 
said they had done) than to be obliged to 
condemn them as parties to one of the 
foulest acts that ever disgraced the page 
of history. He considered that, in all 
such cases, policy and justice were inse- 
parable: and in the same proportion that 
he condemned the injustice and immorality 
of this transaction, in exactly the same 
proportion did he conceive it one of the 
greatest acts of political folly that ever 
was committed. The right bon. gentle- 
man had not ventured to deny the procla- 
mation of the king of Sardinia any more 
than that of lord William Bentinck. When 
his Sardinian majesty, however, chose to 
publish that he took possession of the 
Genoese siates, he was happy to say that 
he had been mistaken, avd never had 
been able to take possession of them. 
He trusted that he never would be 
able to take possession of them, but that 
he and the other sovereigns would find 
themselves arrested in their unjust career 
by the public feeling all over Europe. 
He hoped, that the discussions in that 
House, and the sentiments there delivered, 
would have a powerful effect in arresting 
those proceedings. Supposing lord Cas- 


He had pledged both himself | tlereagh was returned, did ministers expect 


and his colleagues, that, at some time or, that any papers could be found in his 
- . e | ° . . a P 
another, every paper would be furnished | portfolio which would justify the violence 


which could be desired, both about Genoa, | offered to Genoa? 


When lord William 


Saxony, Poland, and the proceedings of | Bentinck was sent out to laly by the 


the Congress at Vienna. ‘That was a 
pledge for which he should hold him 
responsible. Although it was not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who had 
made this promise, yet another of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, the Master of the Mint, 
that high and responsible minister of the 
crown, had pledged himself that the House 
should have all those papers. Notwith- 
standing the avidity of ministers for their 
trial, yet when it was proposed to obtain 
evidence for the purpose, they refused it. 
They said that they were as anxious for 
the trial as their accusers could be: the 
only difference was, that their accusers 
Wished to go to the trial, but they would 
(VOL. XXIX. ) 





marquis Wellesley, he understood that he 
had express instructions to give every en- 
couragement to the object of effecting a 
revolution there, Italian prisoners were 
enrolled in our army, with the express 
promise that they would have to contend 
for the independence of Italy. All man- 
ner of secret societies, free-masons, and 
others, were encouraged to co-operate in 
effecting a revolution to secure the inde- 
pendence of Italy. Even the particular 
man was named, who was to be placed at 
the head of Italy as an independent nation. 
After those instructions, lord William had 
a right to address the proclamation he had 


‘done to them, and the Genoese could 
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have no doubt of this language being the 
sincere disposition of our government. 
Mr. Whitbread said, he should much 
rather have been in a situation to continue 
the praises which in the early part of last 
year he had bestowed on the magnanimity 
of our allies, than be now obliged to accuse 
them for descending from their high emi- 
nence, as liberators of Europe, and truck- 
ling about territories to which they had 
no title. The hon. member proceeded to 
state, that lord William Bentinck, in his 
proclamation reminding the Genoese of 
the ancient glories of their Dorias, pro- 
mised them the restoration of their ancient 
constitution: but before the Ist of January 
their hopes were disappointed, and the 
protocol of their annexation to Piedmont 
arrived from Vienna. That document 
stated what was not true, namely, that the 
deed was assented to by the Genoese 
envoy at the Congress; whereas the fact 
was, that he protested against it in the 
strongestterms. Tnere had also appeared 
in the oubhe prints a whining letter from 
lord Castlereagh on the subject, lamenting 
the difficulties in which he was placed, 
and regretting that such should have been 
the result. There appeared, therefore, | 
some truth in the remark, that des Répub- 
ligues ne sont plus a la mote with the sove- 
reigns assembled in Congress, Then 
came Victor Emanuel with his proclama- 
tion to the Genoese, in which he tells 
them he would make them all very happy 
under his government: but so very dif- 
ferent were the feelings of the Genoese, 
that to that hour his Sardinian majesty 
had sent no troops to take possession of 
his newly acquired states, from the fear of 
their being assassinated. So strong were 
the hostile sentiments of the inhabitants, 
that not one soldier had been admitted 
into this place that was to prove tle ark 
of Sardinian safety ; and he hoped to God 
that Sardinian troops never would get 
possession of it! Thus this miserable, 
unhappy court of Sardinia, while exposed 
to the wanton injustice and rapacity of the 
House of Austria, which endeavoured to 
lay hold of the very citadel of Turin, was 
compelled to receive that as a boon, which 
instead of contributing to its strength, 
would prove a vital source of weakness. 
All this had been done ; and yet we were 
intreated to wait till all the transactions 
of Congress were finished. He would 
rather say, if this was a sample of them, 
what would the full harvest be? He 





should judge of the Hercules by his foot ; 
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and it was not yet perhaps too late for the 
expression of public opinion to have some 
beneficial effect on the continent, where 
none could speak of this transaction, if 
they dared speak at all, without indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. True, the noble 
viscount on his arrival would produce his 
papers: but he mightalso say, the mischief 
was already done,—that the emperor 
Alexander had 500,000 men in Poland ; 
that Austria had Italy in thraldom; and 
that, in short, the matter could not be 
mended,—it was in vain to protest. Such 
might be the sort of defence set up, when 
it was too late: but he would call upon 
the House to bring those to justice who 
had disgraced the country by assenting to 
so gross and infamous anact. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had last night 
mentioned an exhortation of Mr. Burke 
while contemplating the probable duration 
of the late war, ‘* Durate, et vosmet rebus 
servate secundis:” but if there was any 
sincerity in the splendid orations which 
he had heard that gentleman utter, he 
would now, were he living, unless he 
belied his own professions, himself tell 
ministers that their proceeding towards 
Genoa was a compouud of folly and pro- 
fligacy. 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that the Amend- 
ment which had been moved did not in 
any manner negative the general question; 
it merely went to substitute another time, 
which would be more convenient for the 
discussion than the present. When that 
time should come, he had no doubt that 
the hon. member’s information, upon 
which he so confidently relied, would be 
found without any foundation, as it mostly 
was—[ Hear, hear! from Mr. Whitbread]. 
Much had been said about the presence 
of the noble lord ; but were it possible, 
by any power, that the noble lord could 
transport himself from Vienna to London 
one day, and from London to Vienna 
another, it would not make one iota of 
difference as to the course that ought to 
be pursued. While such momentous 
questions were in agitation at the Congress, 
the good sense of that House would stop 
the noble lord, supposing it possible that 
he could be present and willing to com- 
municate what the emperor of Russia said 
one day, what the king of Prussia might 
say on another, and what prince Harden- 
berg on a third, Yet a similar course 
was what the hon. member wished should 
be pursued, in order that the minority of 
that House might decide the matters which 
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were pending, and, to use his own lan- 
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guage, interrupt the march of the Congress | 
—(Hear, hear! from Mr. Whitbread and | 


Mr. Lambton}.—tle was cheered by the 
hon. member, and the hon. mover of the 
question ; and, perhaps, such proceedings 
might suit the ardour of their minds. 


| 


With regard to the distinguished indivi- | 


dual to whom the management of those 


important concerus was confided, it would — 


not be easy to find a person more pecu- 
liarly quatitied for the arduous post; a 
character so mixed up of firmness in prin- 


} 


ciple, and yet of couciliation in mauner, | 
that it was equally impossible to subdue | 


the one or to ruffle the other. He be- 
lieved his noble friend would be found to 
have supported the character and honour 
of this country in those negociations to as 
high a pitch as they had ever attained. 
The hon. gentleman had admitted, him- 
self, that it would be impossible to discuss 
the question of Genoa without undoing or 
retarding the proceedings of the Congress; 
and that very admission was an argument 
for not going into the matter now. It 
was not, indeed, proper to discuss such 
questions partially or imperfectly. The 
hon. gentleman had said that he should 
look to his right hon, friend (Mr. W. Pole) 


for the production of certain papers, if 


there should be any attempt to withhold 
them manifested by the noble lord on his 
return: now he would venture to affirm, 
that not a word was said by his right hon. 
friend of any papers respecting Saxony 
and Poland—{loud and reiterated cheers 
from the Opposition}. He certainly would 
affirm it—[Hear, hear! from Mr. Whit- 
bread]. Did the hon. gentleman mean to 
imply that he was uttering an untruth? 
[Mr. Whitbread —« Certainly  not.’’] 
With regard to the motion then before 
the House, its only object was to obtain 
two proclamations issued by two British of+ 
ficers—({ Hear, hear! from the Opposition}. 
He was aware that certain instructions 
were added ;_ but they were not before 
the public; and it was only on the do- 
cuments that were before the public that 
the discussion then turned. It had been 
asserted, that the honour of the country 
was compromised; but in reply to that 
it was aflirmed, that no such compromise 
had taken place : and in common justice, 
therefore, the judgment of the House ought 
to be suspended till the time should arrive 
when a full and complete explanation 
might with propriety be given. For these 
Teasons he should support the Amendment. 
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Mr. Wellesley Pole explained. What he 
stated, or meant to state, was, that when 
his noble friend came home, he bad no 
doubt he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of communicating ample informa- 
tion, not only with respect to Genoa, but 
of Poland, Saxony, and every other vart 
where Great Britain was at all conce:ned 
in the transactions. He repeated, there- 
fore, that it was his opinion no mformae 
tion would be withheld; but the hon, 
gentleman would not iake him au pied de 
la lettre, aud suppose thatevery secret and 
confidential dispatch would be ijaid betore 
the House. 

Mr. Whitbread explained. With respect 
tothe nght hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst), 
he had cheered him, wot because he 
doubted what be heard, but because he 
knew what he (Mr. Whitbread) heard. 
As to the explanation of the other mght 
hon. gentleman, ie was not at all disap- 
pointed ; be knew too much of ministers 
to take any thing which they said aw 
pied de la lettre. 

Mr. Horner, in an animated speech, 
took a view of the conduct of the British 
government towards Genoa. He began 
by stating, that if the House mghtly fele 
the question then before them, they would 
be aware that it depended in no manner 
whatever upon any information with re- 
spect to the proceedings of Congress. He 
certainly did not understand the doctrine 
of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst), 
that the House of Commons had no right 
to interfere in any acts resulting from 
negociations still in progress. Would it 
be said, that it was not the duty of that 
House, when a measure had been adopted 
which involved the honour and good faith 
of the country, to raise its voice, and, if 
possible, stop the course of those proceed- 
ings which tended to degrade the British 
name? He would boldly athrm, that what 
had been done was contrary to the honour 
and dignity of the nation; and he cared 
not by what negociations, or by what 
motives of policy that act was preceded, 
The apparent breach of faith, the apparent 
violation of national honour, the apparent 
cruelty and perfidy of the deed, might be 
explained ; but he was sure it never could 
be explained without the abandonment of 
all that constituted the moral greatness 
and political dignity of a nation. It 
seemed to be acknowledged on the other 
side, that the transaction bore on the face 
of it the appearance of a breach ot faith; 
but it was hinted that the general policy, 
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or the tranquillity of Europe might have 
required it. He would argue it in a way 
exactly the reverse; and would assert, 
that the remote considerations of policy 
could not be admitted into the question at 
all, without an utter abandonment of every 
moral principle. No view of expediency, 
political, financial, or military, could 
ever alier his opinion of the transaction 
which had taken place at Genoa. It was, 
indeed, reviving the old revolutionary 
language. If countries were to be par- 
titioned according to the will of the sove- 
reigns assembled at the Congress—if they 
Were to indulge in the same unscrupulous 
practices which disgraced the worst pe- 
riods of the French Revolution, wherein 
did they differ from those men who, with 
philantrophy in their mouths, were the 
scourges of society ? Was this to be the 
kind of general peace that was promised 
to Europe? Was the attachment of people 
to their sovereign, to their ancient laws 
and constitutions, to be totally disregard- 
ed? That such principles were acted 
upon, was manifest from the case of Saxony 
and Genoa; but never till the latter event, 
was England a party to such enormities, 
The partition of Poland, though unfortu- 
nately not opposed, was at least not sanc- 
tioned by this country ; but now we could 
only feel remorse and self-reproach for 
our share in the perpetration of as great 
an act of injustice as any that the annals 
of revolutionary France could display. 
Knowing as we did what it was to possess 
an ancient government of free and equal 
Jaws, conscious of all the hereditary feel- 
ings of attachment which such a govern- 
ment was calculated to inspire, was the 
House now to sanction a crime of this 
magnitude, with a full impression on their 
minds of all the sufferings which it must 
have inflicted on the people of Genoa 
He had to request the attention of the 
House to the effect produced by these 
proclamations on the minds of the Genoese 
people, and the military occurrences that 
succeeded. Howdifferent were the hopes of 
Genoa last year from her present condi- 
tion! When lord William Bentinck landed 
in Italy, and proclainied the independence 
of ftaly, the animating cry spread from 
village to village, till it pierced the walls 
of Genoa, and decided the fate of the 
French army within them, It was the 
moral influence of that sentiment which 
produced the effect, not the point of the 
bayonet. Genoa was surrendered by the 
French, because the people trusting to the 
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proclamation of a British officer, would 
not defend the place; and what were the 
advantages which our perfidy obtained for 
us? By giving us possession of the terris 
tory round Genoa, it gave us, in effect, 
possession of the whole of the north of 
Italy. By our promises we gained that 
advantage ; and having gained it, we vio- 
lated those promises, To the latest day 
of her servitude Genoa could never forget 
that she owed her bondage to the perfidy 
of Great Britain. ‘This might throw them 
into the hands of France, who, as the 
strongest partof Tialy had been transterred 
to the weakest power in Europe, might 
obtain the surrender of Genoa, whenever 
they pleased, from the king of Sardinia, 
who would sign its transfer in order to 
preserve his crown. It was to France 
alone the Genoese could hereafter look ; 
and it was to France that we had probably 
consigned the future government of this 
unfortunate people. Such a consideration 
was, however, in his mind, of far inferior 
moment to the paramount question re- 
specting which the House was cailed on 
to decide—Had the faith of this country 
been violated—aye or no? All the facts 
on which such a decision ought to be 
founded, were before them; they were 
contained in two documents, the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of which it had not 
been attempted todeny. If the tacts were 
admitted, no considerations of policy 
could alter or justify them. That man 
must have a peculiar constitution of mind 
who could suffer any notions of political, 
commercial, military, or financial expe- 
diency, to enter at all into his estimate of 
the character and justification of a direct 
breach of a moral obligation, Something 
had been said, of the effect that might be 
produced elsewhere, by such discussions 
as the present. He cared not what effect 
might be produced: on such an occasion 
he considered it to be the bounden daty of 
every member to state his impressions, 
and leave those impressions to produce 
the effect thar belonged to them in this 
country and in kurope. 

Mr. Stephen said, that if the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) had really 
treated this question as one of mixed 
policy and justice, he was not one of 
those the constitution of whose mind 
would have allowed him to hesitate 4 
moment in supporting the present motion. 
He should not then have thought it neces- 
sary either to wait for or listen to any de- 
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honour of Great Britain had been violated, 
no conceivable advantages would weigh 
in bis mind more than dust in the balance 
against that sentence of condemnation 
which be hoped would ever attend such 
palpable delinquency. The crime, how- 
ever, was denied by his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, who only required of the House not 
to preyudge a question which would come 
on to be heard in its proper place, and be 
accompanied by proper evidence. He 
did not think it would be too great a 
stretch of courtesy to respect this declara- 
tion, and to suspend their opinion upon 
this question till they should possess all 
the means of fairly trying it. Tne hon. 
member for Bedford had, on a former 
evening, referred to a document, the 
authenticity of which he doubted, but 
which purported tv be an instrument of 
consent on the part of the Genoese to the 
union of the state with that of Piedmont. 
Surely if there was then any reason to 
suppose that such a protocol had been 
registered in Congress, the importance of 
its bearing on the question of justice ought 
alone to suspend the deliberations of tie 
Honse. He admired the display of talents 
made by his hon. and learned friend, who 
had seconded the motion; but he thought 
there was no person who ought to be 
more cautious against coming to precipt- 
tate conclusions on subjects of national law 
and civil justice. He had been glad to 
hear that the honour and higt character 
of this country were extolled in the re- 
cesses of the Alps; and when he consi- 
dered who were the men that had placed 
them on their present lofty pinnacle, be 
thought it would bardly be justice to the 
noble lord who was vow on his return, to 
condemn him without a hearing. 

Mr. Ponsonby was at a loss to conceive 
the reasons from which the opposition to 
the present motion sprung. Was the 
ground of the defence of ministers the 
unauthenticity of lord William Bentinck’s 
prociamation ? Was it a forgery? If so, 
why, then, object toa motion which would 
at once acquit them of the heavy respon- 
sibility with which they stood charged ? 
No one would venture to assert that to be 
the ground of their defence ; on the con- 
trary, they admitted the substance of the 
accusation. Neither would it be hinted, 
as their subterfuge or defence, that lord 
William Bentinck had no power to pledge 
the faith of the country—that, in fact, he 
had exceeded the powers intrusted to him. 
No such hint would be thrown out. He 
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knew that noble Jord, and believed him as 
incapable of signing the first proclamation 
to the Genoese, without authority, as he 
would be in afterwards violating it with- 
out imperative command. He would as 
soon believe this, as that the most honour- 
able man would commit the basest action. 
It was ridiculous to argue, that the whole 
of the case was not before them; the 
whole of it was, unless, indeed, the public 
papers moved for, as having been issued, 
were at once, from authority, declared 
forgeries. Had sir J. Dalrymple also 
acted unadvisedly? Would that defence 
be set up ? If these points would not be 
denied, on what grounds, he would ask, 
could his Majesty’s government attempt 
to acquit this country of being a party to 
sv foul and base an action? The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by contending that 
there was sufficient information before the 
House for it, to enter into the subject, and 
that he hoped ministers would be able to 
put forth some justification against so foul 
a charge. 

Mr. Lambton, in reply, stated, that to see 
whether there remained a spark of ancient 
English spirit in the breasts of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, he should call for 
a division. A division then took place. 

For the previous question .........115 

Against Mr. Lambton’s Motion... 66 

Majority Seeeeooeeesesessensseres 49 


List of the Minority. 








Abercrombie, J. 
Anson, G. 
Barham, J. 
Bennet, Hl. G. 
Baring, sir T. 
Baring, A. 
Bernard, A. 


Cavendish, lord G. 


Campbell. 
Carew, R. S. 
Calvert, C, 

Daly, J. 

Dundas, L. 
Douglas. 

Elliot, W. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Fremantle, W. I. 
Ferguson, J. 
Grant, J.P. 
Gordon, R. 
Geary, sir W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Grenfell, P. 
Greenhill, R. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Howorth, H. 


.Hamilton, lord A, 


Heron, sir R. 


Hurst, R. 
Horner, F. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Langton, G. 
Lyttelton, W. H. 
Leader, W. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Milton, lord 
Morpeth, lord 
Monck, sir C. 
Martin, H. 
Moore, P. 
Neville, R. 
Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 
Ossulston, lord 
Power, R. 
Pym, F. 
Proby, lord 
Prittie, F. A. 
Philips, G. 
Ponsonby, G. 
Ponsonby, W. 
Ridley, M. W. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Rowley, sir W. 
tamsden, J.C. 
Smith, W, 
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Western, C. C. 
Wynn, C. 
Wharton, J. 
Wilkins, W. 
Walpole, G. 


Smyth, J. 
Shelley, T. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tierney, G. 
Whitbread, S. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 22. 


Gaot Fees Apouition Bitt.] On the 
motion, that this Bill be read a second 
time, 

Sir W. Curtis said, he should certainly feel 
it his duty to take the sense of the House 
on the Bill, by moving that instead of its 
being now read, it should be read that day 
six months. The Biil would be most un- 
just in its operation upon the gaols of the 
city of London, because as the fees in 
those gaols were to be abolished, and 
not in the King’s-bench, Fleet, and Mar- 
shalsea prisons, the consequence would 
be that prisoners would remove themselves 
from the latter to Newgate and the other 
city gaols, which would thus become 
over-crowded. 

Mr. Bennet explained the reason why 
he excepted these prisons. ‘They were 
not prisons belonging either to a particular 
town or county, but generally appertain- 
ing to the country at large. Even in those 
gaols, however, he was no advocate for 
the continuance of fees. He had already 

iven notice of a commission to inquire 
into them, which he hoped would termi- 
nate with their entire abolition. Upon 
the present occasion he did not like to 
clog his Bill with additional clauses, which 
might endanger its progress, as was the 
case last session; but it would be compe- 
tent for any member to submit any clause 
which he might deem expedient. With 
reference to the additional expense, which 
it was said the Bill, in its present form, 
would entail upon the city of London, he 
had reason to think it greatly exagge- 
rated; and notwithstanding the pane- 
gyric which had been on a former occa- 
sion pronounced on the state of the city 
gaols, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
great improvements were still essentially 


necessary. In some the allowance of 


food was scanty and wretched ; in others 
no religious attendance was aflorded. 
Here the hon. gentleman reterred to the 
report on this subject, and shewed, that 
notwithstanding the opinion of the com- 
mon council in 1810, the magistracy of 
London took no eflective steps until the 


following year. In the severe winter of 


1813, he had himself witnessed in one of 
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those prisons the utmost wretchedness: in 
a small room Containing thirteen, six were 
without bedding or covering of any kind. 
The hon, member also remarked upon the 
laxity of morals which prevailed in those 
receptacles. 

Sit James Shaw agreed in the principle of 
the Bill; hisonly objection was, that it did 
not embrace all the yaols of the Metropolis. 
The late crowded state of the prisons, 
which alone caused the privations coins 
plained of, arose trom the number of per- 
sons Confined (and mostly committed by 
their own triends) for the purpose of 


| claiming the benelit of the Insolvent Act. 
| However scanty the allowance to pri- 


soners might have appeared to the hon. 
gentleman, he could assure him it amounted 
to a very large sum. 

M:. Holford explained the nature of the 
Bill. ln many counties of England the 
tees were already abolished in the gaols, 
and the effect of the present Bill would 
be to abolish them generally. ‘The three 
prisons alluded to were not included, 
because they had nothing to do with 
county rates; they belonged to particular 
courts, and persons from every part of 
the empire might be transferred to them. 
He had discoursed with the keepers of 
many prisons upon the utility of fees, and 
among others with Mr. Newman, who 
was a man of great humanity of character; 
they all agreed that they might be abo- 
lished to yreat advantage; and Mr. New- 
man said, their only use, if any, was, that 
prisoners who could not pay their fees 
sometimes behaved the better, in hopes 
that the keeper might forgive them, That, 
however, was but a partial effect, that 
might, in some instances, result from the 
practice, and it ought not to be held out 
as a general principle. ‘The hon. alder- 
men had done their duty to their consti- 
tuents, by standing up against a measure 
of general benetit to the kingdom—[a 
laughj—and he hoped the House would 
du its duty by protecting a prisoner who 
had cleared himself by law, but who was 
prevented from regaining his liberty, ex- 
cept by the forbearance of bis gaoler, or 
the casual bounty of benevolent indivi- 
duals. 

Si W, Curtis explained, and said, he 
would not oppose the Bill, if it included 
all the prisons of the empire. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, the King’s-bench, 
Fleet, and Marshalsea prisons had been 
exempted, from the peculiarity of the ci 
cumstances in which they happened %¢ 
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be placed; but be had no doubt, when 
that was understood, some regulation re- 
specting them would be adopted. 

Mr, Alderman Atkins contended that 
the hon. mover had not done justice to 
the city of London, by omitting to men- 
tion that a new prison was now building 
for the reception of debtors, which would 
prevent the other prisons from being so 
crowded. The corporation of the city 
had endeavoured to meet the feelings of 
the House, but it appeared they were still 
under iis displeasure. 

Mr. Gordon thought that much blame 
attached to the city magistrates. Want 
of room did not surely involve a paucity 
of food and fuel. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins, in explanation, 
said, that each prisoner in Newgate was 
allowed fourteen ounces of bread per day, 
and a certain proportion of meat, which 
depended, however, upon the number of 
prisoners. 

Mr. Holford said, that when he made 
inquiries he found that instead of fourteen 
ounces of bread the prisoners received 
only ten, and that instead of a certain pro- 
portion of meat, they very often received 
hone, 

Mr. Alderman Smith said, the prisoners 
always had their proper allowance, some- | 
times more and sometimes less [a laugh]. | 
What he meant was, that the number of | 
prisoners who received the allowance was | 
sometimes more and sometimes less, and 
that the distribution to each prisoner was 
in proportion. He contended also that 
the prisons in London were better con- 
ducted than in any other part of the 
kingdom. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 





Courts or Justice.] Mr. Stephen said, 
that he rose with great reluctance to no- 
tice a misrepresentation of his speech last 
night, on the subject of the Bill of a right 
hon. baronet, for inquiring into abuses in 
the Courts of Justice. If the error in a 
morning paper, in which his sentiments 
had been misrepresented, were suffered 
to pass unnoticed by him, it would be 
Calculated to give offence to the teelings 
of others as it had done to his own. He 
was much surprised on being told this 
Morning, before he had read any of the 
Papers, that one of them had reported him 
to have admitted the existence of abuses 
in a particular department, meaning that 
of the masters in Chancery, and to have 
said, that he voted on that ground for the 
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proposed commission of inquiry. The 
hon. and learned gentleman then read the 
whole of the misrepresentation he com- 
plained of ; and observed, that so far from 
having acknowledged the discovery of 
any abuses, he had said that no ground had 
been made out of the existence of abuses 
in that department, and if any gentle~ 
man could prove their existence, the meae 
sure should have his vote. It must be in 
the recollection of most of the gentlemen 
who now heard him, that this was the 
very reverse of what he had said in the 
last evening’s debate, when, in conse- 
quence of an allusion made to his vote on 
the former occasion, he had risen to ex- 
plain the grounds of it. He had then, as 
before, condemned the inquiry, as not 
being called for by any abuses either 
proved, or distinctly alleged to exist, but 
gave the reason why he had voted for it, 
after having expressed that opinion against 
it. It was because, finding some insinua- 
tions which seemed to point at the office 
of the masters in Chancery, among those 
in which abuses were supposed to exist 5 
he had invited explanation on that point, 
and had declared, that if any gentleman 
would assert the existence of abuses in 
that quarter, he would vote for the in- 
quiry. And an hon, and learned member 
having, in reply, declared his belief in 
such abuses, theugh not as proceeding 
from the masters themselves, he had 
thought it became him to vote for the 
motion. Such was the explanation he 
had given the last night; and it was, to 
be sure, a very extraordinary misrepre- 
sentation of it, to state that he had ad- 
mitted the existence of the abuses in ques 
tion. It was to make the challenging 
inquiry a confession of the charge. It 
was virtually to make him impute blame, 
not to himself only, but to his colleagues, 
than whom men of purer honour were not 
to be found in his Majesty’s dominions, 
It was impossible that he could pass over 
such a tnisrepresentation unnoticed ; yet 
as he did not suppose it to be wilful, he 
would content himself with having thus 
publicly corrected it. 


ComITTEE oF Ways AND Means.] On 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the House resolved into the 
Committee of Ways and Means for the 
purpose of re-considering some of the 
resolutions, the further proceedings on 


which were postponed yesterday evening. 


Mr. Grenfell, assuming that the new 
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taxes proposed would be sufficient for the 
payment of the charge of the loan for the 
present year, wished to know from the 
right hon. gentleman, if it was likely they 
would continue to be sufficient for the 
provision for the charges on the loans that 
would be required during the four years 


that it was calculated the winding-up of 


the arrears of the war would take, or 
whether the country was to be liable to 
additional taxes for that purpose ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that under all the circumstance of the case 
it was impossible for him to give a defi- 
nitive answer, but such as he could afford 
le would be happy to make to the hon. 
gentleman. The plan which he had 
stated the other evening certainly pro- 
ceeded on the supposition, that instead of 
performing that operation at once, the 
funding of the arrears of the war should be 
diffused over four years. ‘The taxes which 
he had proposed were calculated to be 
sufficient, not only to the payment of the 
charge on the loan of the present year, 
but to the payment of the charge on the 
loans during the four years to which he 
had alluded; at the same time some 
addition might be necessary. It was to 
be considered, that the peace establish- 
ment would be on a more expensive scale 
than it had ever been on former occasions, 
and that during the four years there would 
be a necessity to provide for the charges 
on a loan of 4 or 5 millions in each year. 

Mr. Tierney was desirous to know if he 
was to understand that the six millions 
derived from the prolonged war taxes 
were to be so derived during the four 


years, together with the five millions of 


new taxes.~ At the close of the winding 
up, what would become of those six mil- 
lions ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the six millions certainly formed a 
part of the 13 millions revenue which he 
had recommended to be raised. It would 
be for the wisdom of parliament, at a fu- 
ture period, on a comparison of what 
might appear to be the necessary esta- 
blishment of that period with the means 
possessed by the country to maintain it, 
to determine on the disposition of those 
six millions. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman then supposed that the 
war taxes in question would continue to 
produce six millions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
in the affirmative. 
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Mr. Ponsonby observed, that parliament 
were in consequence voting supplies, not 
for the present year alone, but for four 
years to come. Whien did the right hon. 
gentleman mean to inform the House of 
the extent of the peace establishment 
which he intended to advise ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he would take the earliest opportu- 
nity that circumstances would allow, of 
making a particular statement on that 
subject. As to the supply, parliament 
were merely voting the supply for the 
present year, 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, adverting to a ru- 
mour which he described as prevalent, of 
an intention on the part of his Majesty’s 
government to appropriate a part of the 
taxes now to be raised to the purpose of 
repairing the fortresses of Belgium, begged 
to know whether or not that was the fact? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that it was impossible for hin: at that time 
to give an answer to the hon. baronet’s 
question. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


State oF THE Corn Laws.] The order 
of the day being read, for taking into 
further consideration the report which, 
upon Friday last, was made from the 
committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider of the State of 
the Corn Laws; it was ordered, that the 
said Report be referred to the committee 
of the whole House, to whom it is referred 
to consider further of the state of the Corn 
Laws. And the order of the day being 
read, for the House to resolve itself into 
the said committee, 

Colonel Gore Langton opposed the mo- 
tion. The country, after a war of unpa- 
ralleled taxation, and in the moment of 
anticipated plenty, ought not, he said, to 
be disappointed by such a measure as that 
proposed. He did in his conscience be- 
lieve that the sentiments of tHe great ma- 
jority of the people on this subject—an 
opinion formerly expressed so strongly— 
remained unaltered ; and that they looked 
with fearful apprehension to any change 
being made in the corn laws. 

General Gascoyne was convinced, that it 
was from the necessity of postponing the 


/measure last year, that it was lost. Aa 


hon. member had stated, that this procras- 
tination had given an opportunity for a 
farther investigation of the subject, and 
that he thought it likely to be more satis 
factory. He was conviced, however 
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that the people at large remained much in 
the same sentiment as they entertained 
last year, and this sentiment was again 
expressed by the innumerable petitions 
which crowded the table of the House. 
There was scarcely a large town in the 
kingdom which had not sent up its prayer, 
that no alteration might be made in the 
corn laws. They bad seen no other alte- 


State of the Corn Laws. 


ration take place, in consequence of the | 


labours of the committee, but an increase 


been said, that those who were guided 
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the price now proposed was laid too high. 
It was impossible that the importation of 
foreign corn could produce the injury de- 
scribed; for it had been admitted and 
proved that the whole annual quantity did | 
not exceed one-fortieth part of the con- 
sumption; it was impossible that this one 
part could affect the price of the thirty- 
nine, though that of the latter might affect 
the price of the one part. ‘There were, 


| certainly, some causes which had opee 
in the price of bread ; and though it had | 


rated of late, to affect the quantity con- 


| sumed; one of these was the return of the 
by reason, rather than by feeling, were | 
generally right, he was of an opinion | 


great number of prisoners of war, who 
amounted to about 100,000. This must 


have had some effect. Another cause 
was the number of persons who had 


directly the contrary ; for in whatever re- 
lated ta the subsistence of human life, 





those who were guided by feeling were 
sure to have reason on their side, Tne 
House being composed of the great body 
of landholders in the kingdom, and the 
representatives of the people, must come 
to the discussion with feelings of another 
kind. Ue did not mean to say, that there 
would be any bias on their minds on this 
account, but only that having an interest 
in the land, their feelings could not be 
expected to be the same as those of the 
populace at large, who subsisted on the 
produce of the land. It appeared a most 
extraordinary part of the measure, that 
the House was called on to prevent the 
importation of corn into the country for 
three months; and that there was still to 
be an importation going on under the 
warehousing system. As corn was avery 
perishable commodity, he conceived that 
when it was imported into this country, 
to be kept in warehouses tll the price at- 
tained a certain height, there must be 
some provision made for the importer, 
who would otherwise sustain a dead loss 
upon his property. Unless some clause 
Were introduced to this effect, the conse- 
quence would be most serious, aud no 
persons would be induced toimport. But 
this might be said to be only one of the 
minutie of the subject. On the principal 
point, it would, in his opinion, be most ju- 
dicious in government to reduce the im- 
portation price to 72s. which would be a 
sufficient protection to the farmer. The 
first consideration should be the interest 
of the consumer. ‘The main body of the 
people were the consumers, and not the 
Browers, It was jusily observed by Adam 
Smith, that the questions which must al- 
Ways be acquiesced in were those which 
related to religious opinions and the ne- 
Cessaries of life. He was confident that 
( VOL. XXIX. ) 





gone from this country to visit the conti- 
nent, and who might amount to 50 or 
60,000. The combined effect produced 
by this change must have produced more 
effect than had been counteracted by the 
im.portation of foreign corn. If this was 
the case, we were likely to have bread 
cheaper; and if encouragement was given 
to the landed interest to continue the 
price at 80s. it could not be expected that 
they would make any great reduction in 
their rents. He thought that this was no 
more a time to settle the price of bread or 
rent, than to settle what should be the 
expenses of the peace establishment, which 
the right hon. gentleman opposite had 
said could not be ascertained for four or 
five years to come. He was firmly of 
opinion, that before the House should 
separate for the summer recess, the price 
of bread, which we were now eating at 
less than a shilling, would be nearer 
eighteen-pence. He hoped the House 
would agree to go into a committee on 
the subject, wherein clause by clause 
might be discussed. 

Mr. Rose intended no opposition to the 
present motion, for he thought the mea- 
sure would be best discussed in a com- 
mittee. The House had determined upon 
having a statement upon this subject; 
and not being prepared to make one 


| themselves, had referred it to a committee, 


who had sitten and presented the House 
with their report: and now the Honse 
were called upon to say, “ I will shut my 
ears to your statement, and take up the 
case as itis, and not discuss whether any 
alteration in the price of corn be necessary 
or no.’ He was as anxious for the low 
price of bread as his hon. triend, but he 


differed with him upon the propriety of 


of the present division. 


(3 Q) 
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Mr. Gore Langton said, that, conscious of 
the rectitude of his intentions, no conside- 
ration upon earth should induce him to 
withdraw his present intention of dividing 
the House. 

Mr. Calcraft thought it necessary, from 
the situation in which he stood, to say a 
few words, As he agreed in principle 
with the hon. gentleman, he regretted he 
shou!d not be able to vote with him; but 
understanding the resolutions were to be 
taken into discussion in detail, so as to 
afford an opportunity of explaining their 
principles, he agreed in the propriety of 
going into a committee. Thinking, how- 
ever, the cheapness of corn essential to 
the prosperity of the country, he should 
endeavour so to modify the resolutions (if 


they were suffered to pass at all), as to | 


render them jess mischievous; and if they 
could not be so modified, he should oppose 
the whole Bili on the principle stated by 
the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that his opinions 
were very similar to those of the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down. He 
opposed the proposition in the first in- 
stance ; but as the House had got into the 
middle of the discussion, he did not think 
it would be fair to interrupt it. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that it was im- 
possible for him to go to the division upon 
this question without stating the mischiefs 
that he thought likely to result from the 
hon. gentleman’s perseverance in opposing 
the Speaker’s leaving the chair. One 
thing every body must be aware of, 
namely, that on such a subject as the pre- 
sent, any thing like heat or irritation was 
most earnestly to be deprecated. What 
his opinions on the main question were, 
he would at that time abstain from men- 
tioning ; but he thought it unfair by the 
step taken by the hon. gentleman to create 
false impressions, and to force persons to 
vote in apparently direct contradiction to 
their principles, because that apparent 
contradiction was involved in their disin- 
clination to interrupt the discussion of the 
subject. He hoped the hon. gentleman 
was not inexorable. If, however, he 
should prove so, he hoped he would find 
himself in a very small minority indeed. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre said, that if this were 
the only opportunity of opposing the 
principle of the proposed measure, he 
might perhaps vote with the hon. gentle- 
man who opposed the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair; but as there would be many 
opportunities for taking the sense of the 
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House on that principle, he should cere 
tainly support the original motion. 

Mr. Philips lamented the perseverance 
of the hon. gentleman, and declared, that 
whatever might be his opinions on the 
main question, he must vote for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Horner expressed a high respect 
for the hon. gentleman who opposed the 
; motion, but felt that he could not vote 
; With him. Probably his sentiments on 
| the main subject were not less decided 
| than those entertained by the hon. gentle- 
man; but in dividing against him, he did 
| not conceive that he was departing from 
| consistency. He came down to the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| House with a sincere desire of hearing the 
question fully discussed; for however 
strong might be his own opinions, be 
‘thought it due to the importance of the 
subject to hear the opinions of all who had 
considered it, and to ascertain the various 
modes in which the evidence which had 
been adduced had struck various minds. 
The House then divided: 
For the Speaker’s leaving the chair 197 
AgaiNst it .cccccccccceccccccreveccerone OG 
Majority crccccceecseneeees TOL 
List of the Minority. 
Atkins, alderman 
Calvert, Charles 
Leich, R. Holt 
| Taubbock, J. W. 
} Smith, alderman C. 





Shaw, sir James 
TELLERS. 

Curtis, sir W. 

Langton, col. Gore, 


The House then resolved itself into the 
| committee. 

Mr. Baring rose— 

Mr. Robinson thought as the three 
| first Resolutions were not objected to, it 
| might perhaps be as weil to pass them at 
once, and take the discussion on the 
general question when they came to the 
fourth. 

Mr. Baring said, his observations would 
be founded on the fourth Resolution, which 
brought the whole subject before the 
House. 

The three first Resolutions were then 
read and agreed to. On the fourth Reso- 
lution, which fixes the prices at which 
wheat shall be imported, Mr. Rose and 
Mr. Baring offered to address the com- 
mittee. The chairman named Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Whitbread reminded the chairman 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Baring) having 
risen to speak before the right hon. gen- 
tleman proposed to pass his three first 
Resolutions, might be regarded as having 
possession of the committee, 
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Mr. Rose denied that the hon. gentle- 
man had been in possession of the com- 
mittee. He had offered himself thus 
early, in consequence of his having been 
called on by the hon. gentleman on a 
former day. Ile was very willing, how- 
ever, to give way to him, as he had no 
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wish to trespass on the committee before | 
| jority to force through the measure in its 


they were perfectly at leisure to hear 
him. 

Mr. Baring then said, that he would 
certainly have given way to the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rose), if it had not been 
understood that it was his intention to 
move an amendment to the Resolutions 
now before the committee. Had he 
known, however, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would use the same line of conduct 
which he followed last year, for the sake 
of the cause in which he felt an interest, 
he would have left the right hon. gentle- 
man to have taken that part which he now 
entered upon himself. But be bad seen 
with regret, that on a former night no 
part was taken in the debate by the right 
hon. gentleman, and it was natural for 
him to conclude that he had altered his 
opinion. 

His own opinion upon the principle 
upon which the measure before the House 
proceeded, remained unaltered. The 
subject had been before the House last 
session and the session before, and nothing 
had passed, to induce him to alter the opi- 
nion which he then delivered respecting 
the course which be considered it was the 
particular duty of the Llouse to pursue as 
to the general principle. But he was 
willing to allow that there existed a con- 
siderable state of distress in the agricul- 
tural interest of the country at the present 
moment, arising from a derangement of 
the circulation and property of the coun- 
try. Whatever, therefore, might be his 
opinion as to the general principle, it was 
his duty to endeavour to find a remedy, if 
possible, to what he considered atemporary 
distress, ‘Though ina state of commercial 
distress, it would be improper and impo- 
litic to give to individuals Exchequer-bills 
for the purpose of trading on them; yet 
if in a distress of the nature of the pre- 
sent, by aflording an occasional remedy, 
the fall might be broken of the reduction 
of prices, and the individuals might be 
Saved, the attempt ought certainly to be 
made, It appeared to him that something 
might be done without injuring the ges 
neral interests of the country, and without 
Violating those general principles, which 
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he should be the last person in the world 
to wish to depart from. He wished at 
present to deliver a few observations on 
the general principle itself, because that 
was the point which, in his apprehension, 
would be principally discussed that night. 
He was aware that there was a serious ins 
tention entertained by a considerable ma- 


present shape; and he would therefore 
take the liberty of now submitting a few 
remarks on that subject to the committee. 

The state of the case was this: after a 
war unexampled for its extent and the 
exertions which had been made, the return 
of peace had been productive of great 
contusion in almost all our transactions, and 
it might well have been expected to be so. 
No consequences could have been with 


| more certainty anticipated from a return 


' take place. 


of peace, than that some distress would 
Any person who had at all 
reflected on the subject, must have fore- 


| seen, from the value to which land had 
risen in consequence of a number of cir- 


cumstances, that on the return of peace, a 


| great change would necessarily take place. 





Knowing the great influence which the 
land proprietors had in both Houses of 
Parliament, it was natural for those per- 
sons who were feeling the effects of this 
change to apply for relief from their dif- 
ficulties. And the question now was, 
whether upon this representation of the 


| case, the House were to infringe the prin- 
| ciple by which the commerce and indus- 


try of the country was regulated, and to 
give the persons petitioning a remedy 


| which wouid have the effect of deranging 


the whole labour of the country, and the 
scale by which alone our manufactures 
could be enabled to meet others with suc- 
cess in the market of Europe. The ques- 
tion was, whether they were to afford such 
relief to the agricultural interest as would 
enable landed proprietors to keep up the 
rents and value of lands, and the price of 
food, beyond that at which it wouid natus 
rally be at. This was certainly an artifi- 
cial system for the country to be in, though, 
as was stated by the right hon. gentieman 
who opened the business, it was not a new 
system. It wasdesirable that they should 
understand the extent to which the legis- 
lature had protected the landed interest of 
the country at the expense of the con- 
sumers. He would at:empt to shew this, 
and what they were called on farther to 
do by the measure now before them. ‘The 
population of Great Britain, that was, of 
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England and Scotland, he would take at 
123 millions, Dr. Adam Smith had stated 
our consumption of food at nearly a quar- 
ter of bread-corn for each individual, and 
as much of other corn for cattle, and for 
being converted into drink. Supposing 
this estimate of Dr. Smith to be correct, 
he should say, the price of the quarter of 
wheat in this country, if there were no 
corn laws, would be something about 45s. 
This was evident from the average price 
of France and the other countries opposite 
to us. Wheat might be brought to the 
ports of Flanders and France, at about 40s. 
a quarter. On anaverage of a number of 
years, it had been, in France and Flanders, 
about 40s. or rather something under that. 
Allowing 5s. a quarter for transmission, 
we should have it in England at about 45s. 
if there were no corn laws; because we 
were so geographically situated that the 
price of corn here would always be the 
average of the surrounding countries, from 
our facilities of water-carriage and other 
circumstances, The present importation 
price was 65s. a quarter; and there was a 
difference of 20s. a quarter, which was 
paid for the protection of the landed inte- 
rest. This difference, on the consumption 
of our whole population, made a sum of 
124 millions of pounds. But then to this 
must be added the other corn employed 
for cattle and for drink, &c. which was 
estimated by Dr. Smith at the half of the 
former, or 6,250,000/. making in the whole 
18,750,000, 
the consumers for the support of the landed 
interest. 

He was not going into the question just 
now, whether they put this sum into their 
pockets, or whether this sum was neces- 
sary to enable them to grow corn. He 
was sure, however, he was stating the fact 
under the mark, when he stated this 
bounty at about 18,750,00U0l. The pro- 
position of now adding 15s. to the quarter, 
or raising the import price from 65s. to 
80s. would give an additional 14 mil- 
lions, making in all 32,750,000I. paid by 
the consumers to the persous who grew 
their food. His wish was, that the ques- 
tion should be fully and fairly discussed, 
without having recourse to any thing of 
an inflammatory nature. He did not wish 
to be understood as stating that this was 
so much into the pockets of the landed 
interest; but, undoubtediy, he had in this 
estimate rather undervalued the amount 
paid by the consumers to the agricultural 
interest. If they were to take it in any 


This was a tribute paid by | 
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other way, they would obtain as high a 
result. ‘The number of acres in an arable 
state amounted at least to 60 millions. 
Every person who had read the reports 
would see, that if no alteration tock place 
in the corn laws the rent of land must at 
least be diminished to the extent of 10s, 
anacre. But the pasture land must also 
be taken into the estimate. The question 
was, therefore, whether the country gen- 
tlemen should give up 10s. an acre all 
over the kingdom, or whether the con- 
sumers were to pay to the growers a sum 
of 40 or 50 millions a year beyond what 
they would pay in other circumstances, 
It was impossible to look at this subject 
without seeing that the growers of corn 
in this country received a bounty on agri- 
culture which the agriculturists of no 
other part of the world enjoyed. If he 
were to look at the condition of the gen- 
tlemen who possessed great landed pro- 
perty in this country, and to compare it 
with that of landed proprietors in other 
countries, he could not avoid seeing that 
the laws protected them in a_ peculiar 
manner, and gave them a greater advan- 
tage for their land than was obtained in 
other parts of the world. In France, for 
instance, might be seen persons of large 
landed property, living on the produce of 
that property, in the manner of the 
country gentlemen, and even the nobility, 
in this island in former times. But it was 
only in this country where landed gentle- 
men could go to great towns, and have 
great disposable incomes to spend where- 
ever they chose. Any person who had 
considered the relative situation of gen- 
tlemen of landed property in this and in 
foreign countries, could not but be struck 
with the advantages they enjoyed here. 
But he would leave this subject of an 
additional bounty, for the purpose of draw- 
ing the attention of the committee to the 
great importance of the question. It was 
true, that the commercial and manulac- 
turing interests had not declined during 
the existence of this system, but had 
thriven, on the contrary, to a great degree. 
But then, the system might be carried too 
far. Though with the high price of 
labour, arising from the high price of 
food in this country, compared with 
foreign countries, our manufactures bad 
not hitherto suffered, the ditlerence might 
be carried so far as at last to destroy all 
competition with foreign manufacturers. 
He did not mean to say whether this effect 
would be produced by the additional 15s 
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a quarter, or what sum the industry of the 
country could possibly bear; it was cer- 
tain that the price of labour might at last 
be raised so high as utterly to destroy 
competition with foreigners. By adopt- 
ing the principle now contended for by 
the landed interest the most serious mis- 
chief might be done. Here he could 
not help adverting to a most whimsical 
sort of evidence adduced before the Lords, 
and to be found in their report. One 
could hardly conceive the nature of the 
understanding that should require an ex- 
planation of the proposition, that the 
price of labour was affected by the price 
of subsistence. This proposition was laid 
down by every writer who had written on 
the subject. He had heard that the evi- 
dence alluded to by him, was introduced 
by a noble lord (Lauderdale) remarkable 
for the subtlety of his distinctions in 
matters of political economy. If any 
gentleman should go into this subject, he 
might afterwards also go into it; but he 
could not conceive that any evidence ad- 
duced to controvert the proposition he had 
just stated, would have any effect on the 
House. Whatever may have taken place 
in particular branches at particular times, 
nothing was more certain than that labour, 
in the long run, must always depend on the 
price of the means of subsistence. That the 
price of agricultural labour, in particular, 
was affected by the price of the means of 
subsistence, was to be found in every part 
of the evidence. Whether they received 
this as the wages of labour, or in the 
shape of an allowance under the poor 
laws, it was always so much bread. Mr. 
Bennet told them, that the labourer had 
so much bread, eather from the farmer or 
the parish, and 3d. a week for luxuries. 
There could, therefore be no doubt as to 
agricultural labour. It was certain that 
the importation price would bring the 
price of bread and corn in the market 
along with it. It had been argued by his 
hon, friend near him (Mr. Western), that 
this consequence would not follow. His 
hon. friend had stated, that on his con- 
science, if he thought the measure would 
have the eflect of making bread dearer, 
he would not recommend it; but he was 
Convinced it would make bread cheaper, 
He believed his hon. friend bad sincerely 
spoken his conviction on this subject; but 

€ could not conceive the constitution of 
that person’s understanding who thought 
the measure would have any such effect. 
It had been stated by the agricultural 
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interest, that if they could not get 80s. a 
quarter for their wheat, they would be 
under the necessity of throwing up their 
lands—that they could not live on less. 
If the measure, then, were to have the 
effect of making bread cheaper, it would 
produce the dire effect of making the 
agriculturists throw up their lands. They 
had at present 66s. and they contended 
tliat this ought to be raised to 80s. But 
this measure would have the effect of 
bringing the farmers to that state of dis- 
tress from low prices, that they could not 
cultivate their lands, and then what be- 
came of the question of the independent 
supply which we were to derive only 
from ourselves? We should then come to 
the horrible situation of being dependent 
on foreign countries for the food which 
our own farmers could no longer raise. 


{ But no man could look to this measure 


and say, that it would have the effect of 
producing cheap food.—If it were stated 
that it would have the effect of giving a 
fair remunerating price to the farmer, and 
that it was for the general welfare that 
such a remuneration should be afforded 
him, then he could understand this. But 
when persons contended, that a relief 
should be given, that, according to their 
own shewing, would have the effect of 
aggravating the distress, he wished to ask 
them how, if the prices should be low, 
the farmers were to live ¢ 

But laying aside this general reasoning 
out of their own statement, he would ask 
what was the state of this country ? Of 
one which consumed more than it grew, 
the price of corn must depend on the rate 
at which the excess can be either brought 
from abroad, or obtained by extraordinary 
means from land which would not other- 
wise be applied to the growing of corn. 
It was said by gentlemen on the other side 
of the question, that there would be no 
excess, and that this country could grow 
as much corn as was necessary for our own 
supply, but that we were prevented from 
doing this by the present low prices ; that 
there were cold clay lands which could 
not remain under perfect cultivation at 
these low prices ; and that, if this measure 
should not be carried, these lands must 
be thrown out of tillage. But if, on this 
subject, there could be any doubt as to the 
prices in the market following the impor- 
tation price, they had only to look into 
the history of the corn laws to have it re- 
moved. On looking back they would 
find that an alteration on the importation 
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price had always produced a correspond- 
ing and instantaneous change on the price 
inthe market. Whenever they raised the 
protection to the grower, it was found that 
this rise was invariably followed by an in- 
crease of price to the consumer. For the 
five years preceding 1764, when an alte- 
ration took place, the price of the quarter 
of wheat was I1/. 10s. 2d. ; and for the five 
years from 1764 to 1769 it was 2l. 2s. 2d. 
The raising of the importation price in 
1764 was therefore instantly attended with 
@ great corresponding rise to the consumer. 
That no rise of price took place for a long 
period before, was owing to government 
Jeaving alone the laws; for no material 
alteration in them had taken place for 
about 65 yedrs. In 1764, however, it at 
ence rose from 1/. 10s. to 2/. 3s. Prices 
continued nearly the same from 1764 to 
1794, during which period no alteration 





of the importation price had taken place. | 


In 1794 the importation price was again 
altered. For the five years before 1794 
the price was 2/. 7s. the quarter; and for 
the five years from 1794 to 1799, it was 
31. 4s. 
of price to the consumer bad invariably 


Thus it would be found that a rise | 


followed every alteration in the importa- | 


tion price. Whether or not the farmer 
could live at the present importation price, 


or what further protection should be af- | 


forded to the farmer, was another ques- 
tion, and he would come to it presently ; 
but no person could doubt that the raising 
the import price of corn would be attended 
with a rise in the price of corn in the 
market. 

Gentlemen had taken different views of 
the causes of importation and exportation 
of corn at different periods of our history. 
The great cause of the increased importa- 
tion of late years, was the increase in the 
population of the country, the increase of 
our manufactures, and our different esta- 
blishments. From this, and not from other 
circumstances, we had become a great im- 
porting country; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing we had been an importing country, 
the prices had always continued high. 
This made quite against the argument, 
that when importation of foreign corn was 
suffered, prices would be low. For the 
last twenty years, we had continually im- 
ported corn; and the excess was greater 
than at any time before on record. We 
had never before imported one half of 
what we had imported during the last 20 
years. One would think, on the princi- 


! 
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this excess would have had the effect of 
discouraging our agriculture. Now, what 
was the fact? ‘There never was such an 
improvement in our agriculture, as had 
taken place during the last 15 or 20 years. 
This not only disproved the argument, 
that importation was injurious to our agri- 
culture, but it shewed also that the in- 
creased importation had arisen from an 
increased population, and not from any 
detriment to our own agriculture. 

But then, according to the gentlemen 
on the other side of the question, it was of 
the utmost importance that we should be 
independent on foreign countries for a 
supply of food ; and we should, of course, 
by keeping out foreign corn, force into 
cultivation all the lands in the kingdom, 
at whatever expense, for the sake of being 
independent. Here he would observe that 
no government which had the least regard 
for the welfare and prosperity of the people 
entrusted to their care, ever went on so 
absurd a principle as to force in this man- 
ner, what gentlemen were pleased to call 
an independent supply. This was acting 
in direct opposition to the wise provision 
by which nature, in varying the produce 
of diflerent countries, had made them all 
dependent on one another. Some coun- 
tries were suited to corn; other countries 
possessed mines, fiisheries, and other 
means by which men could gain a subsist 
ence, but were not adapted for corn. If 
Malta and Norway had in this manner 
taken it into their heads to make theni- 
selves independent of foreign countries for 
a supply of food, they might long have 
scratched their barren rocks and barren 
hills, before they could have produced 
one-tenth part of the subsistence which 
they procured in exchange for their 
fisheries, and the other branches of in- 
dustry which nature had placed within 
their reach, Undoubtedly, they might 
have, in this way, forced some lard into 
cultivation which would otherwise have 
been neglected. In Malta the people even 
went so far as to bring soil from Egypt, 
and spread it on their rocks, ‘There was 
no limit to the perseverance of human 
industry ; but on that principle of forcing 
a supply from your own soil, for your own 
population, your population never can eXx- 
ceed your own produce, and the conse- 
quence, therefore, of that would be, that 
you must cut down your population to 
suit your corn, instead of regulating the 
supply of corn by the population. This 


ples of the proposers of the measure, that | was not lengthening the bed to the maz, 
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but shortening the man to the bed. ‘The 
consequence of this system on our own 
country would be this—though it was not 
like Malta or Norway, unfit for the pro- 
duction of food, yet it was in many cases 
in an analogous situation. Scotland, for 
instance, was not fitted for the growth of 
wheat. In some parts of the south of 
Scotland, he was aware that the cultiva- 
tion of wheat was practised; but in ge- 
neral the country was naturally ill adapted 
for it. What would be thought of the 
folly of people of Scotland—a people 
remarkable for their ability and wisdom— 
if on this principle no persons were to be 
permitted to live in that country except 
they brought meal and bread with them? 
Instead, however, of acting inthis manner, 
a country, comparatively speaking barren, 
was occupied by a people full of industry 
and enterprize, who brought from every 

aric’ of the world that which nature had 
In the southern parts of 
England there were many districts some- 
what in the same situation; and the 
greatest part of the couniry was more un- 
favourable fue agriculture than many of 
the countries on the continent. It was 
evident that we had more bad harvests, for 
in-tance, than there were in the country 
By this system of forcing 
an iodependent supply, we should be 
abannoaing all those resources which we 


tused at home. 


OVer-against us, 


derived from our industry in every part of | 


the enpire. Whether this additional 15s. 
on the quarter would drive the cotton, 
iron, and other manufactures out of the 
country, te would not pretend to say; but 
this he would say, that every advance on 
the price of corn, and consequently in the 
price of labour, was giving an advantage 
to our Competitors in the market of Europe, 
and that we ought to be on our guard how 
we hazarded any measure which might 
have the eflect of ruining any branch of 
our industry, and thus sacrificed the means 
Which had already contributed so much to 
our wealth and prosperity. 

The effect of the very high price ob- 
tained for grain within the few last years, 
had been, not only to bring new lands into 
cultivation, but it had had the advantage 
of introducing improved modes of tillage, 
by which the land already brought into 
employment was rendered much more 
productive. No pains, no labour, no ex- 
pense need be spared, a farmer might 
make his fields like the ground of the most 
highly cultivated gardens, if he were ade- 
quately remunerated, by the price of 
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grain bearing a proportion to the expenses 
he incurred. He had heard that one large 
farmer had been obliged to give up his 
system of hand-hoeing in consequence of 
the depression in the value of corn; but 
if the gentlemen who supported this meas 
sure proceeded, a system of hand-raking 
might also be adopted, and farmers might 
even, at a future period, find it worth while 
to employ immense watering-pots for irris 
gating their land in seasons when there 
was a deficiency of rain. But while these 
experiments were making the consumer 
would be suffering, and the result must 
inevitably be to reduce the price of corn 
that had been raised by these artificial 
means to its proper level: we might then 
not only supply sufficient for the cone 
sumption of our own inhabitants, but again 
become a country exporting the surplus 
not required for our own maintenance, 
since the consumers themselves would, 
after a certain lapse of time, be destroyed 
by the effect of our own proceedings. 
Such were the general considerations that 
had induced him to persevere in the senti- 
ments he had entertained and expressed 
in the last session of parliament: in the 
mean time he had endeavoured maturely 
to weigh the arguments on both sides ; and 
the result was a confirmation in his ori- 
ginal opinion, not only that it would be 
impolitic, but that it would be little short 
of madness and folly, to add to the bounty 
already afforded to the growers of corn. 
But leaving these general principles on 
which the question might be safely decided, 
and admitting the foreign supply to the 


‘ fullest extent, he begged to submit to the 





| 


House a few observations, by which he 
thought he could establish, that the claims 
now made by the land-owners and farmers 
were unreasonable and unjustifiable. In 
fact, the more he entered into the detail 
of this subject, the more absurd and exor- 
bitant did those claims appear. He wished 
for no evidence but that already before 
the House in the report of the select com- 
mittee; for, notwithstanding the obvious 
bias with which the witnesses gave their 
testimony, they had made out a story that 
would be the ruin of the case they 
had been adduced to support. He did 
not mean to accuse them of being ope- 
rated upon by any motive that was not 
extremely natural; but no man could 
read the testimony of a single individual, 
without discovering the fact, that his in- 
formation received at least a colour trom 
the influence of his own interest. Ia 
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the year 1804, when a law was passed for 
the improvement of the situation of the 
farmer, he professed himself satisfied with 
what the legislature had done for bim ; and 
what, Mr. Baring begged to know, bad 
since that period occurred to make it 
necessary that the House of Commons 
should again listen to his case? A great 
deal had been said in the committee, and 
out of it, regarding the augmented ex- 
penses to which the farmer was now ex- 
posed: the great increase in the price of 
Jabour, of manure, of implements, and of 
the other requisites for his occupation, 
had been much dwelt upon; but it became 
gentlemen who supported the other side of 
the question to shew, what expenses he 
was now obliged to incur that would not 
be proportionably diminished by the re- 
duction of the price of bread? Had they 
done so, or was it possible that they should 
do so? And in this respect the excellent 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who 
introduced the subject to the House had 
been particularly defective. It scarcely 
required argument, for all persons must 
be aware that, excepting taxes, there was 
not a single expense to which a farmer 
was exposed, that would not be diminished 
in the same rate with the main article of 
subsistence. Horses ought not to be in- 
cluded, since they formed always a part 
of the stock of the land, and were often 
bred upon it; there were other charges of 
a lesser nature, but that which had been 
principally relied on in the House and 
before the select committee, was the 
article of manure. It was very unfor- 
tunate for those who opposed this measure, 
that they had dwelt so much upon this 
particular item, for it was the article of 
manure that shewed most unequivocally 
the absurdity of the argument. One of 
the hon. members for Hertfordshire (Mr. 
Brand), on the former night, had said a 
great deal upon the expense to which 
farmers in his neighbourhood had been 
put for soot, as a dressing for the land; 
but was it to be supposed that in time of 
peace no soot could be procured ? Would 
no fires be lighted and no chimneys swept ; 
and would it not follow as a consequence, 
that the price of the article would be 
diminished? Oil cake was another ex- 
pense that a farmer incurred ; but it had 
already fallen to nearly half its price, and 
the pressers would in future willingly sell 
it at any price, rather than procure for it 
no market at all. Stable dung would of 
course be increased in quantity, for if corn 
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were so cheap, more horses would be kept 
by persons who before were not able to 
afford them, and it therefore appeared that 
manure would not only be greater in 
quantity, but much cheaper in price. 
But the main expense to which the farmer 
was exposed, was that of labour; but it 
was nota jittle singular, that in the evi- 
dence, the agriculturists had made their 
calculations invariably upon a high price 
for labour and a low price for grain, so 
that the deduction was most unfair. There 
was no man who would venture to deny 
that the price of labour would be lowered 
by the fall of corn, Some of the questions 
put to the witnesses before the committee 
upon this point were rather extraordinary ; 
one of them was asked, if the price of 
wheat were fixed at 80s. per quarter, and 
the charge for labour continued the same 
as at present, what would be the profit of 
the farmer? Mr. Webb, to whom it was 
proposed, of course could give no answer, 
and told the committee, in as civil a mode 
as possible, that they had required him to 
reply to an absurdity. Most of the evi- 
dence was adduced to prove that $0s. per 
quarter would be a fit price to be fixed, 
provided the prices of labour, of manure, 
and of implements, continued the same as 
at the present moment ; but every gen- 
tleman who so contended ought also to 
shew how such contradictions were recon- 
cilable, and how it was possible that the 
price of the various articles used in agri 
culture could remain unaltered. 

After all the arguments had been ad- 
duced, assertions were resorted to by the 
committee; and the most extraordinary 
was, that the rent of the land had in truth 
nothing to do with the question. It was 
very easy for any set of gentlemen, in 
framing a report, to set down any state- 
ments they pleased, since no contradiction 
could at the time be given; but he would 
be glad to hear any hon. member rise in 
the House, and upon his own responsi 
bility, in the face of the country, maintain 
that the amount of rent paid by the tenant, 
had actually no bearing or relation to the 
subject of discussion. In the documents 
before the House, one instance was given 
of Mr. Brodie, a great Scotch farmer, who 
rented land to the amount of 6,000/. pet 
annum ; some years ago he had only paid 
2,0001. or 28s. per acre ; and would it be 
seriously argued for a moment, that } 
from the rent of 6,000/. which he now 
paid, he were reduced by the effect © 
peace to 4,000/, it would not have a mac 
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terial operation upon the price of corn 
he should grow? He was convinced that 
only a moderate sacrifice on the part of 
the owners of land, would produce all the 
advantages sought by the present mea- 
sure. Of the price of the crops it was 
said, that the portion that came to the 
landlord on the best soils, was one-third, 
on average soils perhaps one-fourth, and 
on the wet cold clays, so much talked of, 
only about one-fifth. No man would pre- 
tend that it was fit, by means of an act of 
parliament, to keep up an adventitious 
rent for the benefit of the owner of the 
soil; or that the House should be called 
upon to do more than to enable the farmer 
to proceed with the cultivation, The 
question was, what would so enable him? 
Of the 80s. per quarter he would calculate 
that the landlord obtained 20s. as his pro- 
portion, and the remainder went to the 
tenant for profit, and fur the discharge of 
the expenses of tillage. Suppose instead 
of 20s. the owner of the land were to re- 
ceive only 15s. and the profits and ex- 
penses of the tenant were to be reduced 
in the same proportion, one-fourth, that 
would leave 60s. as the price that ought 
to be named after which grain might be 
imported into the country, that is, if a 
farm were now let for 2,000/. a year, that 
the landlord should only receive 1,500/. 
in future; and it would, he admitted, be 
reasonable to reduce the profits of the 
tenant. 

All men would acknowledge that the 
improvements in the situation, habits, and 
comforts of the tenants, had kept pace 
with those of the landlords. Formerly a 
farmer thought it a high luxury if he was 
rich enough to enjoy his ale; but now, on 
entering their houses, you were not only 
treated with a bottle of Port, but some- 
times even with Madeira. ‘The sons of 


these wealthy agriculturists were all fine | 


gentlemen; instead of following the 
plough, they were following the hounds ; 
and the daughters, instead of milking the 
cows, were using cosmetics to their hands, 
that they might look delicate, while strum- 
ming on the harpsichord. Supposing, how- 
ever, all that he had hitherto advanced 








to be ill-founded, still, upon the shewing | 


of the other side, the price of 80s. was 
too high, and could not be justified. Se- 
veral witnesses before the select committee 
had given their opinions in favour of a 
lower estimate. Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Crabtree had stated 75s. to be a fair price 
to be fixed, while Mr. Mann had descended 
{ VOL. XXIX. ) 
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as low as 72s. at which he conceived the 
farmer would be adequately remunerated ; 
indeed, if it should come to the simple 
question, what was the price that ought to 
be named, beyond which importation 
should be allowed, he did not believe that 
any man who had considered the subject 
would hesitate a moment in rejecting the 
sum of 80s. That was admitted by many 
witnesses to be exorbitant. 

He bad now arrived at the last part of his 
subject. Upon the general principle on 
which he had first observed, he enter- 
tained no doubt; and upon the second 
part of his subject he was equally confi- 
dent that the House would view it 
with very different eyes from those 
of the select committee, before it pro- 
ceeded to legislate upon a matter of such 
incalculable importance. His object in 
troubling the committee that night, was 
to endeavour to persuade members that it 
would be more advisable to adopt some 
measure of a temporary nature, which 
might afford relief under those difficulties, 
the existence of which neither he nor any 
other man denied. It was impossible 
to refuse assistance under these circum- 
stances; but it was the duty of parliament 
to take care that the aid was afforded ina 
manner not only effectual, but expedient. 
This might be accomplished by fixing 
the importation price, for a stated period, 
at a higher rate than corn at present bore, 
and it was most probable that the value 
of grain in this country would never be 
far above or below the sum fixed for its 
entrance into the country. Provided this 
relief were only of a temporary nature, it 
was of less consequence what was the 
amount fixed, whether SOs. or 70s. ; but it 
was his wish that it should fall back by a 
gradual diminution. 

The result of such a plan would be, that 
the farmer would be able to get rid oft. 
produce at a fair price, while it woula 
afford time for the expiration of the old, 
and give warning to those who might 
enter into new leases. He had a great 
objection to propping and bolstering up 
any system, whether mercantile or agri- 
cultural; and that it might not continue 
longer than was necessary, he should 
propose, as his first amendment, that the 
words ‘ for a time to be limited,’ should 
be inserted in the third Resolution. The 
other questions respecting the sum to be 
fixed for importation would afterwards be 
arranged, when it would be of less mo- 
and he believed that there were 
(3 Rh) 
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many gentlemen who would support him 
in the proposal of a temporary measure, 
although they might not concur in the 
price which it would be fit to name as 
the sum above which importation should 
be allowed. He regretted that the ques- 
tion had been agitated at the present mo- 
ment, when the finances were so unsettled, 
and the public accounts so confused; when 
the circulation was so corrupted by paper 
currency, the evil of which, though at- 
tended with some advantages, had been 
augmented by the numerous country 
banks, and which would not be without 
its important influence upon the measure 
before the House. He concluded by 
moving his amendment for a temporary 
measure, intimating his intention of pro- 
posing 76s. as the sum above which corn 
might be obtained from foreign countries. 

Mr. Preston complimented the great 
body of land-owners, who, he argued, 
were liberal and moderate men, more 
anxious for the general welfare than for 
their own private emolument. He ob- 
served that the opinion of many of the 
witnesses was, that SOs. was not a suffi- 
ciently high price for the protection of 
the farmer, the produce of whose industry 
was burthened with so many imposts paid 
tothe church, the king, and the poor. He 
enlarged on the advantage derived to the 
commonweal from an increase of arable 
Jand, and observed that Henry the 7th, a 
polisc prince, took every possible step 
to prevent arable land from being laid 
waste, for land was only cultivated on 
account of some positive encouragement, 
pasture being always a certain profit, 
while the profit of tillage was uncertain, 
Lord Coke also, a man whose wisdom was 
proved in every word he wrote, and who 
wrote more than most men had read, in 
Tellingham’s case, gave his opinion in 
favour of an increase of arable land, and 
observed, that the common law had given 
it the preference. More modern writers 
had enumerated the disadvantages of 
throwing land into pasture, and had stated 
them to be “ the lack of strong and able 
men for the King’s service, the waste of 
populous villages, the decay of churches, 
and the neglect of God’s service.” Those 
gentiemen who had maintained that the 
quantity of butcher’s meat would be in- 
creased by the land being thrown into 
pasture, must have been wholly unac- 
guainted with the subject: since, from the 
green crops, and the large sums employed 
in raising them, had the butcher’s meat 
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produced on farms been wonderfully in- 
creased, and means afforded of maintain. 
ing the contest against France; since the 
navy could not otherwise have been sup- 
plied with beef and pork, Estates which 
had produced 100/bs. now produced 
600/bs. of animal food, and more food for 
the cattle was now produced in winter 
than formerly was produced in summer. 
The increase of the rent of farms which 
had taken place of late years, arose in 
part from a real increase of value; as 
much capital had been expended by the 
tenants in improvements, and had, through 
that medium, gone to augment the pro- 
perty of the Jandlords. It was to be re- 
collected, too, that the revenue of the 
government was more than equal to the 
whole rent of the land. The inhabitants 
of great towns, he thought, could not 
complain of the price of bread, as the 
hardship did not fall on them, but on the 
poor agricultural labourers. He did not 
wonder that the citizens of London should 
be clamorous against the proposed altera- 
tion in the corn laws, because they paid 
30 per cent, for bread more than they 
ought to do, and than was paid at Exeter. 
It was the same with meat, which in 
London cost 10d. a pound, whilst it only 
cost in Exeter from 5d. to Gd. The House 
had heard a right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site called the Man of the People [a laugh]: 
but he held a book in his hand which 
contained much better reasoning than the 
pamphlet of the right hon, gentleman, it 
was the book of the marquis de Mirabeau, 
the friend of mankind. He had spent all 
last Sunday in taking that book to pieces, 
and it was one of the hardest works he had 
ever had—[a laugh]. It was one of the 
best books he had ever read, and he had 
extracted the substance of it, from which 
the members of the House might learn 
more in an hour, than nine-tenths of them 
had learnt in all their lives. The main 
point was this— Make your soil as pro- 
ductive as you can, the productiveness of 
the soil is the only road to cheap bread.” 
Whatever capital the farmers could be 
encouraged to expend in the land, the 
people would in the end partake of it. 
Those who opposed the encouragement 
of agriculture could only do so for some 
sinister and wilful purpose. It had been 
said, that the proposed measure would 
make labour dear, and depress the manu- 
factures; yet it would be remembered, 
that on the India question it was asserted, 
that the British manufacturers could un- 
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dersell the Indians, who lived on twopence 
aday. It was evident that this country 
owed its superiority in manufactures, not 
to the cheapness of provisions, but to the 
superiority of capital, talents, and ma- 
chinery. If the reduced scale was adopt- 
ed, the House would do more evil in an 
hour than could be repaired in an age. 
Sir Frederick Flood supported the ori- 
ginal resolution, and said he was surprised 
the two last so learned speakers had 
not mentioned the name of Ireland. He 
wished the House had _ been in possession 
of the sentiments delivered at a great 
public meeting of the county which he 
had the honour to represent, at which 
were present great numbers of the lay, 
spiritual, and other agricultural classes.x— 
fa laugh.] That meeting had deemed it 
impossible that the agriculturists and 
manufacturers could have two distinct in- 
terests, and that an enemy to one class 
could not be a real friend to the other. 
There were one or two circumstances 
with respect to Ireland, which he wished 
to mention. That country had sent to 
Great Britain in 11 years, corn to the 
value of 11 millions; in the year 1812 
alone, to the amount of 3 millions. Unless 
the legislature afforded encouragement, 
the land there could not continue to be 
cultivated, and that export would no 
longer take place; for to supply this 
country, land in that island had been 
brought into tillage, which was so stub- 
born, that it required six bulls [a laugh} 
to plough it. He should have approved 
of S5s. rather than 80s. if the House 
would agree to it. And he thought it 
was of consequence that the measure 
should be permanent, since a certain 
market was of the utmost importance. 
Lord Binning said, that after the very 
clear manner in which the measure had 
been opened by his right hon. friend, he 
had hoped that all the gentlemen who 
took part in the discussion would have 
abstained from examining it as a question 
of party, and above all, that they would 
have abstained from throwing out topics 
of inflammation. He was sorry to find 
that in this hope he had been somewhat 
disappointed. The gentlemen on the 
other side had attempted to narrow the 
question as with respect to those who took 
the side of it that he did, but to indulge 
themselves in a very wide field of discus- 
sion. They stated the question shortly 
to be one between the landholders and 
the whole community; and sometimes 
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they put the land-owners on one side, and 
the poor on the other. He must deny 
that this was any thing like a fair state- 
ment of the case. He should contend 
that this was no question between the 
interest of the country gentlemen and 
the manufacturers, or between the land- 
holders and the poor. When they talked 
of the whole community, he could not 
exactly see what they meant. Did they 
forget, that upon the land-holder de- 
pended the farmers, the labourers they 
employed in agriculture, and the dif- 
ferent mechanics, and little shop-keepers 
in the country towns, that were supported 
entirely by the agricultural interests? If 
all the persons thus interested in the pros 
sperity of agriculture were reckoned, he 
believed that the majority of the country 
would be found on the side of the ques- 
tion which he supported, and that those 
who were called in argument the whole 
community, would be found to be a mi- 
nority. 

When an hon. gentleman (Mr. Baring} 
had stated that corn might be imported at 
45s. a quarter, and that all the excess of 
price above that was a tax levied on the 
commurity for the benefit of the land- 
holders, he was really surprised at hearing 
such an argument from a gentleman so 
acute and clear in his comprehension. 
What was that contiguous country from 
whose ports we were to be supplied at 
that price? It was France. It was there- 
fore necessary to compare the situation of 
that country with that of Great Britain. 
France had a population of 26 or 27 
millions, a revenue of about 35 millions, 
and a debt of 70 millions. In Great 
Britain (he should not speak of Ireland at 
present) the population was 12 millions 
and a half, the taxes 60 millions a year, 
and the debt between 8 and 900 millions. 
It therefore appeared that the people of 
France were taxed at the rate of less than 
11, for each individual, while the people 
of this country were taxed at the rate of 
51. for each. Under such unequal cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible that there 
could be an equality of prices. The hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to make 
many remarks on the mode of expense of 
the farmers and their families. It appeared 
to him, however, surprising that he should 
have forgotten the growth of the wealth 
and magnificence of the trades-people 
within the same time. They, too, occa- 


sionally indulged themselves with wine 
as well as the farmers; but he was so far 
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from being displeased at this, that he was 
happy to see the increasing wealth of the 
mercantile part of the community. He 
must deny the statement of the hon. gen- 
tleman that the land-holders of other 
countries resided more upon their estates 
than the land-holders of England. He 
believed that the very reverse was the 
fact. He believed that there was not a 
country upon earth where the landholders 
resided so much upon their estates. They 
there formed the connecting link between 
the crown and the people, and diffused 
blessings through the country in conse- 


quence of their residence, superior to what | 


the land-owners of other countries did. 
And yet this was the class of people that 
it was now endeavoured to hold up to 
public odium. 

An hon. gentleman who spoke on a 
former night (Mr. Marryatt) had professed 
the greatest disinterestedness in the capa- 
city of a country gentleman, and had 
spoken of the great increase of rent on a 
farm that was in his family for a long 
time. This increase the honourable mem- 
ber seemed to think was too great, and 
therefore that it ought to be given up for 
the good of the country. Such conduct 
he would allow to be very disinterested. 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Baring) had 
stated the evidence on the report, as if no 
one had thought of a higher price than 
80s. He might, however, see in that re- 
port, that Mr. Arthur Young, Mr. Wake- 
field, and others, did think of a higher 
price, and stated it. For his part, he could 
not attach much weight to the evidence 
of Mr. Mann, which had been so much 
relied on upon the other side. Mr. Mann 
was not a farmer, but a merchant (a very 
respectable man no doubt), but he was a 
merchant who had taken a farm. He had 
not stated the result of his experience, for 
he had none ;_ but he had stated what he 
supposed that his experience would be in 
future, from the calculations that he had 
made. As to the taking off the property 
tax, he would allow, that that must make 
some difference, but not nearly so much as 
was generally supposed. On an average 
calculation of a farm of 100 acres, all the 
direct taxes, including the tenant’s pro- 
perty tax, might be calculated at 18/. Is. 
4d. while the poor rates alone amounted 
to 331, 19s. 2d. He would rate the tenant’s 
property tax at 2s. 6d, an acre, at the 
very highest. Now, as the average of a 


wheat crop was at least three quarters to 
the acre, if we were to divide this half 
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crown by three, it would appear that 10d, 
a quarter was as much as that property 
tax affected the price of wheat. The 
parochial taxes, on the other hand, might 
be considered as a charge of 2s. 10d. on 
the quarter. The removal of the property 
tax, besides, could not be considered as 
clear gains to the farmer. Other taxes 
were necessarily imposed in their place. 
The addition to the assessed taxes would 
be felt by the farmer, and, as he heard 
that they now drank port wine instead of 
ale, the new duty of 20/. a tun must also 
partly be paid by them. 

In the depressed state of agriculture for 
the last twelve months, some relief was 
absolutely necessary. Numbers of persons 
had been turned out of employment, and 
the pressure of the poor-rates was become 
intolerable. It would be said by some 
that this depression was but temporary. 
Supposing even that it did proceed from 
temporary causes, that would not remove 
the burthen from the different parishes. 
Most enormous losses had been suflered in 
the last year; and if some speedy remedy 
was not administered by the wisdom and 
firmness of the legislature, the agricultural 
interests of the country might soon be 
completely ruined. It was not asking 
for a minimum of price, to ask for a price 
to be fixed at which foreign farmers might 
be allowed to import their corn, duty free. 
The price of corn in all the markets of 
England and Scotland was in a great mea- 
sure governed by the price at Mark-lane. 
He believed it was perfectly true, as had 
been stated by one hon. gentleman, that 
it was the increase and improvement of 
our agriculture which principally enabled 
this conntry to get out of the desperate 
contest in which we had been so long en- 
gaged, with honour and success, Our 
agriculture could not be carried on upon 
an extended and improved scale but by 
the application of large capitals. It was 
impossible to give the farmers a remedy 
for what losses they had already met, but 
it was possible to save them from still 
greater losses. He believed that the 
country never yet sustained so great a loss 
as it would suffer now, if the legislature 
were not to interfere, 

A great deal had been said against the 
improvement of poor lands. If such ex- 
pressions were to go forth as the senti- 
ments of the legislature upon the subject, 
it would cut up all improvement by the 
roots. The light lands would be first 
thrown out of cultivation into degenerate 
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and inferior pasture. In many districts of 
the country a want of capital was still 
strongly felt; so slow was the application 
of capital to agriculture even where there 
had been encouragement. How much 
slower, then, would be the application of 
it, if it was pointedly discouraged by the 
Jegislature? When an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Baring) talked about attempting to 
cultivate sand and rocks, did he recollect 
what was the state of the county of Nor- 
folk before tire new and scientific system 
of agriculture had been introduced there ? 
Had he forgotten what was due to the 
exertions of the late lord Townshend? 
Norfoik was now a pattern to other coun- 
tries Which were more favoured in their 
soil. From the improvements of agricul- 
ture, we might now see the progress of 
cultivation up the sides of hills, which had 
never befure been ploughed. But what 
was to become of such land as that of 
Norfolk, if such employment of capital 
were discouraged? What, also, was to 
become of the comparatively poor land of 
Scotland, which of late presented such a 
grateful prospect? Every man who loved 
his country must be alarmed at the very 
idea of any retrograde motion in such a 
flourishing system; yet such was the 
threatened consequence of rejecting the 
measure under consideration, not only to 
England and Scotland, but to Ireland also, 
the adequate encouragement of whose 
agriculture was so essentially necessary to 
the prosperity, the tranquillization, and, 
without offence to the last speaker, he 
would add, to the civilization of a great 
part of its people. 

But he wished now to come to the great 
question—What was the country from 
which the gentlemen on the other side 
expected to draw theirsupply? He thought 
that it could not be too often rung in the 
ears of the House, that that country was 
France. Previous to the Revolution 
France had not been an exporting country, 
but had become so through the destruction 
of many abuses, and the division of pro- 
perty during her political convulsions ; 
and though she had supported enormous 
armies, she was perfectly cultivated every 
where, and highly productive. On this 
subject the noble lord read part of a letter 
from an English gentleman at Paris, who 
stated, that the price of corn was so low, 
that it must occasion the ruin of farmers 
m England, should importation continue 
to be allowed. Notwithstanding that 


France had been obliged to support armies 
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to the amount of 800,000 men, the harvest 
had proved so abundant this year, that 
144 pounds of wheat had sold in the mar- 
ket for 15 francs, or about 13s, of our 
money, and the legislature had taken 
some measures on the subject. He con- 
tended, that were our supplies to be de- 
rived from that quarter, not all the British 
navy could bring sufficient quantities to 
England, supposing peace with France 
should last several years: yet by the ope- 
ration of causes above the power of man, 
a scarcity might take place in that coun- 
try as well as here. What, then, would 
be the consequence of having suffered our 
agricultural resources to be diminished ? 
For the long continuance of peace he 
placed the firmest confidence on the wise 
and virtuous Prince who had succeeded 
our bitter enemy, and on the moderation 
of the government of this country. But 
should we be driven into a war with 
France, ber hostility would be tremendous, 
when she would find herself at once our 
enemy and our granary. He hoped, 
indeed, that even wars might in future be 
conducted upon more liberal principles 
than hitherto; but still he “could not risk 
the entire subsistence of the nation on 
such a hope, nor be content to rely on the 
generosity of anenemy. The noble lord 
concluded with adverting to the whole- 
some advice contained in the old English 
toast, “ the plough, the loom, and the 
sail,’ and trusted that the day would 
never come when the plough should be 
degraded from its proper station. For 
should that day arrive, whatever might be 
the degree of our commercial prosperity, 
the best interest of the empire would be 
overthrown, our foreign commerce noto- 
riously bearing scarcely the proportion of 
one-tenth to our internal trade. There- 
fore it behoved parliament to guard with 
peculiar care the interest of our home 
market, of which agriculture was the main 
foundation and most solid support. 

Mr. Rose congratulated the gentlemen 
on the other side upon the able advocate 
they had obtained in his noble friend who 
had just set down. With respect to his 
own views upon this subject, he could as- 
sure the House that they had undergone 
no change whatever, and that he had no 
motive that could give any undue degree 
of bias to his judgment. He agreed with 
his noble friend, that the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Baring) was not correct in stating 
that corn could be so cheaply exported 
from France, as the hon. gentleman could 
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not have included in his calculation the 
expense which the French farmer must 
incur in conveying his corn to the ports 
for exportation; but he differed from his 
noble friend as to the degree of competi- 
tion to be apprehended from French corn 
growers. He thought the hon. gentleman 
mistaken in two or three things which had 
fallen from him. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that 45s. was the natural price of 
the quarter of wheat in this country, for 
that in France it was only 40s. and that 
at that price the country paid a tax of 
18,750,000/. for the protection of the 
agricultural interest. He must differ from 
the right hon. gentleman, and could not 
allow that the country paid any tax to 
the agricultural interest at such a price. 
Wheat was not at 40s. in France; and the 
expense of collecting it and bringing it 
to the ports from which it was to be ex- 
ported, was certainly more than 5s. If, 
therefore, the importation was left entirely 
free, it would not reduce the price of 
wheat to 45s. and consequently the coun- 
try would not pay any tax at that price. 
France had, no doubt, had a most redun- 
dant harvest: but still the apprehensions 
expressed in consequence of the low price 
of corn that harvest naturally produced, 
were, in his judgment, exceedingly ex- 
aggerated. But yet he was no advocate 
for the idea of leaving the English agricul- 
turist unprotected, or of letting this coun- 
try be exposed to a total dependence on 
foreign supply. No such notion, indeed, 
ever entered his mind. His principle al- 
ways was to protect the grower, while 
the consumer should be secured his due 
facilities. He was equally averse to the 
propositions of leaving either the import 
or export of corn totally free and un- 
fettered ; and therefore he opposed the 
resolution of last year, which, without the 
recommendation of any committee, or, as 
he conceived, any due consideration, was 
upon a sudden burst adopted, for allowing 
the unrestrained exportation of corn. This 
resolution he considered as quite erroneous 
in policy, and as involving a most mate- 
rial departure from the system that had 
governed the country for above five hun- 
dred years. It was, indeed, a total aban- 
donment of the wise course recommended 
for the regulation of the corn trade by 
that able committee over which the late 
lord Liverpool presided. With respect to 
the report of the late committee upon the 
subject of agriculture, an intelligent wit- 
ness, Mr. Webb, deposed, that the ex- 
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penses of the farmer were likely to fall to 
what they were in 1792, excepting only 
the taxes: and calculating upon the evi- 
dence of that gentleman, with whom he 
had since had the advantage of some con- 
versation, the rate fixed in the resolution 
before the committee was certainly tvo 
high. This gentleman’s sincerity, too, 
was rendered unquestionable by the fact, 
that all the leases in which he had lately 
been engaged, were executed upon the 
calculation that rents must fall. As to 
the removal of the property tax, the relief 
which that measure would afford to the 
farmers was undeniable, and his noble 
friend was not correct in stating that they 
would, in lieu thereof, be liable to many 
incumbrances from the proposed advance 
of the assessed taxes, as that advance ap- 
plied only to carriages and horses kept 
for pleasure. Nor was his noble friend 
correct in his allusion to the poor-rates, 
with which the country to which his noble 
friend belonged (Scotland) was certainly 
not much burthened. But the fact was, 
that these rates were generally much more 
likely to fall than to rise, and this proba 
bility rested upon a variety of obvious 
considerations, Upon the Report of the 
committee of 1813, he should feel ashamed 
to make any comment, founded, as that 
Report notoriously was, upon the evidence 
of three Irish gentlemen, whose evidence 
proceeded from very limited views. But 
even the last Report was evidently drawn 
up in a hurry; for it was there stated, 
that no witness recommended a less im- 
port price than 80s. while many witnesses 
stated that it ought to be more. But to 
those who read the appendix, this state- 
ment would appear to be unfounded, In 
fact, there was no surveyor but Mr. Easton, 
who mixed the character of surveyor with 
that of farmer, by whom a higher rate 
than 80s. was recommended, and even he 
was of opinion that if the expenses of the 
farmer should fall to the rate at which 
they were in 1792, the import price might 
be reduced to (14s. and thus corroborating 
the opinion of Mr. Webb. Mr. Bennet 
had no doubt recommended 96s. ; but then 
this gentleman was a very extensive 
farmer. There were other witnesses, 
however, whose opinion fell short of 805.5 
for instance, Mr. Maxwell recommende 

76s. and with bin: Mr Mann concurred. 
Mr. Lowe, too, the Scotch grower, whose 
authority was entitled to the utmost at- 
tention, had written to state that 755 
would be a sufficient protecting price, and 
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with that opinion he (Mr. Rose) entirely 
concurred. But some witnesses recom- 
mended a less sum; and all the surveyors 
concurred, that even with the existing 
rents and charges to which the agricultu- 
rists were subject at the time of their 
examination, 80s. would afford an ample 
protection. Could it, then, be matter of 
wonder that he (Mr. Rose) should have 
opposed the establishment of a rate so 
high as 141s. which was recommend by 
the committee to which he had already 
alluded only eighteen months ago? He 
was as adverse as any man to the oppres- 
sion or discouragement of our agricul- 
turists; but surely his resistance to such 
an extravagant proposition could not be 
deemed unjust or unfair ; nor could he be 
condemned either for resisting the esta- 
blishment of 90s. which was proposed last 
year. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with repeating, that he should, by 
the establishment of a due protecting 
duty, be always ready to give every en- 
couragement to the growers of corn, 
consistently with the fair interest of the 
consumers; and in doing so he should feel 
that he was only acting upon the system 
which had regulated the policy of this 
country for ages. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared his decided opi- 
nion, that the resolutions proposed to the 
committee were proper, and as such he 
felt them entitled to his support. What- 
ever unpopularity might attach to this 
opinion, strange as it might appear, that 
unpopularity would be to him an addi- 
tional reason why he should give those 
resolutions his support. When the mi- 
nisters, with whom it was his lot generally 
to contend upon adverse points, came for- 
ward, as on the present occasion they did, 
with a measure fraught with general, 
though to many unpalatable consequences, 
he would be ashamed of himself if, think- 
ing that measure a right one, he took ad- 
vantage of whatever unpopularity might 
attach to it, to withhold the concurrence 
of his aid to promote a common object in 
which they fortuitously agreed. The vote 
which he meant to give, was not one de- 
duced from partial calculations of detail, 
but from a series of general principles. 
First, he was deeply impressed with the 
Conviction, that no country that aimed at 
greatness, should for an instant admit into 
her policy, that the main subsistence of 
her people should, under any circum- 
stances, be dependent upon the resources 
of a foreign power. However true it 

* 
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might be, that perfect freedom of com- 
merce should exist among nations in ge- 
neral, and even among individuals in par- 
ticular; it was yet equally true, that in 
almost every instance it was impossible 
that this equality could practically sub- 
sist; and even if it were possible, and that 
in this particular case its practicability 
was manifest, still he would contend that 
it would be unwise to adopt it upon the 
present occasion, How was it possible 
to command this equality, so loudly sought 
for? Could they satisfy themselves that 
they could command the future concur- 
rence of foreign legislatures, so as to leave 
a safe chance of their not being exposed to 
a complete state of dependence? The 
farmer had as good a right to the fair pro- 
tection of his capital and industry as the 
manufacturer; and when the latter came 
forward and said, that it would be safe for 
him to part with the protection which he 
now enjoyed from foreign competition, 
then also it would be safe for the farmer 
to introduce perfect freedom into the com- 
merce of grain. 

He would lay it down as another prin- 
ciple, that of all classes, the farmer and the 
labourer in agriculture should be most fa- 
voured in the policy of every great country. 
He did not mean unduly favoured, for no 
man was more sensible of the vaiue of the 
manufacturing and commercial classes ; 
but in point of importance, whether 
viewed as to peace or war, they were sub- 
ordinate to the agriculturists, In peace, 
if he looked at moral conduct, they were, 
generally speaking, superior ; and in war, 
the pursuit of agriculture produced a set 
of robust and hardy people, superiorly 
qualified for military service. It was 
stated, however, that this was a measure 
mainly intended to raise rents; to continue 
those which were high, or to raise those 
which had fallen. He was neither 
ashamed nor afraid to say that this was a 
good consequence: for, did the other 
classes of society really think that they 
could derive any advantage from re- 
ducing the farmer and the gentleman in 
the scale of society? He would ask the 
manufacturers and the shopkeepers who 
were to be the purchasers of their com- 
modities, if the agricultural classes were 
impoverished ; where would they find 
another or a better market? In truth, their 
interests, rightly considered, were the 
same with those of agriculture. It was 


impossible for a great country that was 
highly agricultural, not to be also highly 
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manufacturing. There might be some 
exceptions to this in the states of anti- 
quity ; but in modern times it would be 
found almost uniformly true; and one 
consequence of this was, that the home 
market was always the best. 

There was another view which he wished 
to take. To raise rents, it was said, was a 

rievance. Nay, one writer, he had seen, 
fad the absurdity to assert, that rent made 
no part of the wealth of a state. What 
was rent? It was merely surplus produce, 


nothing more. It was that which was left | 


of the produce of the soil, after the farmer 
was repaid for his labour and his capital 
in rendering his ground productive. That 
soil which was rendered the most produc- 
tive left the greatest surplus, and paid the 
most rent. Who, then, could say, that 
the national capital was not thereby in- 
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the affairs of Ireland to the consideration 
and adjustment of the British representa- 
tives in parliament, as he would to that of 
any other body composing a part of the 
legislature of the empire. 

The right hon. gentleman here referred 
to the calculating data regulating the im. 
portation price of grain; and in his opinion 
the standard of 80s. was alone the fair 
remuneration. His view of the question 
led him to accept that price; and at no 
other, he thought, could a safe protection 
be relied on. His hon. friend (Mr. Baring), 
for whose talents and extended informa- 
tion on this, as on all other subjects, he 
felt not only the highest respect, but 
admiration, had started opinions different 
| from his own; but he could not concur in 
| the notions which characterized his hon, 
| friend’s view of the subject—indeed he 





creased? He then adverted to the state of ; thought they were peculiarly unfortunate, 


Treland, and confessed that her condition 
weighed heavily with him, in a considera- 


tion like the present. She never could: 


now become a manufacturing country, at 
least comparatively with this. He need 
not state the cause. He would, however, 


say, (and he meant no invidious retrospec- | 


tion) that the power of England had been 
for 600 years levelled at her depression, 
foolishly, indeed, for the one country, as it 
was cruelly oppressive for the other; and 
the bitter consequence was, that the re- 


The limitation and reducing scale were 
' particularly objectionable: for what would 
| be their direct operation? Nothing less 
| than this—that the farmer would be told, 
| for a certain time, and no longer, that his 
| interest was worth consideration. If he 
was entitled to any aid atall, to be effective 
| it should have a prospect of permanency ; 
| otherwise, the agricalturist would not 
trust his capital to so fluctuating a security ; 
| he would not incur the risk of sinking his 
property in a pursuit, the reward of which 





sources of Ireland had been diverted into | might be intercepted by a foreigner at the 
unnatural channels. It were vain to dwell moment when the British grower was 
upon this recollection. The articles of | seeking the fair remuneration of his em- 


union had, however, set at rest the possi- | 


bility of Ireland being a manufacturing 
country ; she could be an agricultural one, 


| barked capital and industry. 
| In the course of the discussion, it had 
been said that the measure in contempla- 


and from her exercise of this occupation, | tion would make food dearer for the people, 
could meet and aid the consumption of | and that the legislature ought to view with 
British manufactures, The law of hisright | caution a proposition tending to such a 
hon. friend (sir John Newport), not long | consequence. He admitted they should 
since enacted, for the free importation of | do so, as far as was reasonable and con- 
grain into this country from Ireland, had | sistent with the public weal, and with such 
done more for the general benefit of the | other regulations as they were bound to 


whole empire, than any public law had 
effected since the Navigation Act. (Hear, 
hear!] Look to the fact. See the supply 
of food this country had received by that 
auspicious measure. And would any gen- 
tleman who heard him, prefer that such a 
channel of intercourse should take its 
source in the Baltic, in preference to the 
nearer and more immediate opening which 
the sister kingdom presented? He was 
sure he would not; fully believing that the 
time had at length gone by when the mis- 
chievous mode of disregarding Ireland was 
practised. He would as soon now intrust 


regard. He would even admit that a 
| necessary result, flowing from the present 
| motion, would be, that probably on the 
very day of its adoption, an increase ot 
| price in food would take place. But he 
| would utterly deny that such a permanent 
effect would arise. On the contrary, the 
| Standard would affix a regulating price, 
' which would prevent that fluctuating 
| value, so pregnant with evil, and would 
by a steady market, in the course of time, 
bring the staple article of food to a falt 
and proper equivalent. He would there- 


| 
| 
| fore implore the House not to admit the 
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fallacy, that two distinct interests were at 
variance in the present discussion. The 
great body of the consumers should know, 
that to the labour of agriculture they must 


owe that constant and uniform supply of 


subsistence which can alone be insured by 
a fair and adequate compensation. Mr. 
Ponsonby concluded with declaring, 
amidst loud cheers, that for these reasons 
he should give his cordial] assent to the 
resolutions which had been proposed. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he was not sur- 
prised that the House should have strongly 
felt the argumentative speech of his mybt 
hon. friend who had just sat down. In 
his opinion, however, both writers and 
speakers onthe present question bad much 
exaggerated their conflicting cases. In 
endeavouring to make up his mind on the 
point now before them, he thought that 
the efficacy of legislation in this question 
had been greatly over-rated. It was 
pretty clear that the measure would be 
nearly nugatory to the farmer for the 
present, and would probably not have that 
effect in future which was expected. 
With regard to what had fallen from an 
hon. friend of his, he must say, that he 
thought a community to which be (Mr. 
W.) belonged, had been rather bardly 
dealt with by him, as weil as by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
a former evening. The reproach that 
had beencast uponthem (most unmeritedly 
he would say), he hoped now to do away, 
by informing his bon. friend and the House 
that the price of beer bad been lowered 
that day ;—[hear, hear, and a laugh, ]—not 
in consequence of the threat of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or the clamour 
ut of doors, but in consequence of certain 
measures that had been taken, and which 
only waited to be put in execution, tli it 
was known what were the plans of the 
right hon. gentleman. The price would 
have been lowered before, had these plans 
been known before. He had presided that 
day at a meeting of tradesmen, where the 
Proposition had been received with as much 
unanimity and good-humour, as the Ilouse 
had received the information he had just 
given them, although they could not help 
thinking that the attack upon thea: by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was rather 
Cutting and unmerited. Sometimes, bow- 
ever, the meekest of men and the most 
modest of women said the severest things. 
Before he discussed the subject of that 
evening’s debate, he wished to advert to 
What had been said of the great profits of 

(VOL. XXIX. ) 
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the brewers. The price of a barrel of 
beer was fifteen shillings more at present 
than it was in i761, and of those fifteen 
shillings government took eleven; while 
the real increase of profit upon every pot 
of beer to the brewer, comparing the 
present period with that of 1761, was only 
about four-fifths of one halfpenny. [hear!] 
And yet, if the right hon. gentleman would 
take away the taxes, the brewers would be 
most happy to sell their beer still lower. 
Having thus vindicated them, he would 
now vindicate the land-owners and farmers. 
It had been said, and most unjustly, that 
the present measure was a combination 
among the great landed proprietors to 
keep up the rents of the country at a most 
exorbitant rate. It was no such thing— 
[ hear, hear! ];—-or if it were, indeed, a 
combination, it was a combination to pre- 
vent the depreciation of rent beyond its 
just value, and with it the depreciation of 
all other property. The clamour that had 


‘been raised against high rents, was a most 


unfounded and a most unwise clamour, 
and had always excited his indignation. 
Taking the country through, the rents had 
not been raised beyond what they ought 
to be, according to existing circumstances 5 
and it should never be forgotten, that the 
landed interests were inseparable from our 
commercial prosperity. An hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Marryatt) had stated the im- 
mense rise of rent that had taken place on 
a property of his, as a sort of challenge to 
land-holders: but they in their turn had 
an equal right to ask, what had been the 
profits of his commerce. ‘The rise of rents 
had not been an iniquity. It was a fair 
increase, resulting partly from the depre~ 
ciation of money and the rise of prices, 
It was a popular thing to say to the land- 
lords, Down with your rents; but he would 
assert they ought not tocome down. How 
much of the capital of landlords had been 
expended on inclosures, on roads, on draine 
ing? All the bogs between this and his 
country bad been drained since the time 
that general Oxlethorpe shot snipes in 
Berkeley-square. The farmer, in what 
were called the good old times, often 
slaved on his land ; butan increase of rent 
had in many instances stimulated his exer- 
tions, and in a few years he had found 
himself with much more money in his 
pocket than before. He was therefore per- 
fectly convinced that there had been an un- 
foundel clamour against the rise of rents. 
With regard to the witnesses that had 


‘been examined, it was difficult to draw 
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any fixed conclusions from their evidence, 
as they were all called to answer a parti- 
cular purpose. He felt at every step the 
difficulty of legislating upon the subject; 
and the more he considered, it the more 
he was convinced that no plan of legisla- 
tion could accomplish what was antici- 
pated. When the price of bread was 
high, the popular feelings blinded the 
judgment; and he could remember when 
it was the fashion of the times, counte- 
nanced too by the then lord chief justice 
of England, to attribute it all to the acts 
and practices of forestallers, regraters, and 
middle-men. It was now, bowever, a time 
when the people might be told that the 
forestaller, the regrater, and the middle- 
man were doing more good in their pri- 
vate dealings than could be done by all 
the plans for public granaries and ware- 
houses. ‘The middlesman was always the 
friend of the people. He collected corn 
during a time of cheapness, to sell it out 
during a time of dearness; and if in his 
speculations he sometimes went beyond 
the mark, he required no other punish- 
ment than what his avarice received from 
being disappointed in its calculations. 
On the subject of wages, he had some 
years ago delivered an opinion, to which, 
however unpopular it might be, he still 
adhered, namely, that more human misery 
was produced by over-payment than by 
under-payment. Large wages led to idle- 


ness, extravagance, and dissipation. ‘There | 


was one class of the labouring community 


who had not so fully the means in their | 


own hands of remedying an increase in 
the price of corn, greater than that to 
Which those wages were adequate, he 


meant the agricultural class. A rise in | 
} man having called on him, and told him 


the wages of agricultural labour did not 
rapidly follow a rise in the price of corn; 
but then a fall did not rapidly follow a fall 
in the price of corn. The wages of the 
agricultural labourer had lately risen; 
the price of corn had fallen—he was, 
therefore, left in a better situation than 
that which he had until recently enjoyed. 
He by no means thought those wages too 
high at present; on the contrary, he 
thought that when corn became higher 
they would be too low. He was not one 
of those who approved of the exercise of 
what was called old English hospitality 
towards the labouring classes in the coun- 


try—of the cuiting up of barons of beef, | 


and the swigging of barrels of ale. No- 
thing contributed s0 much to prodigality, 
profligacy, and dissoluteness, as this mis- 
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named hospitality ; but he was fully sen. 
sible of the advantages which those labour. 
ing classes derived from the residence of 
their landlords amongst them. In this 
respect, Kngland had a great superiority 
over other countries. In England there 
were many landlords who constantly re- 
sided amongst their tenantry ; and those 
larger owners of estates, who during a 
period of the year attended their duties 
in parliament, as soon as those were over 
generally returned to their estates, to per- 
form their not less important duties in the 
country. In other nations the principal 
land-owners were drawn to and retained 
about the court, to add to what was 
termed its splendour, by the display of 
red and blue ribbons, and crosses of one 
kind or another, which as soon as they 
received they buttoned their coats to hide 
—fooleries which now appeared to be the 
object of imitation elsewhere.’ There was 
no place in which the landlords were so 
much attached to the soil as in England, 

He would now consider the other side 
of the question, on which, also, great ex- 
aggeration had taken place. The philo- 
sophers did not quite satisfy him. They 
were occasionally inconsistent in their 
arguments. It was, however, evident, 
that any superabundant production of 
corn in the country would produce an 
increased population. Mr. Malthus had 
proved the elasticity of the principle of 
the population, and that let people plough, 
sow, reap, and work their bearts out, there 
would always be found some little brat or 
other to consume the superabundant corn 
which this activity might produce. Nor 
was a want of habitations a check to po- 
pulation. He remembered a young wo- 


that she had lately married, and wanted 
a house on his estate. He told her that he 
had no house to give her, and asked her 
why she had not thought of that before 
she married? “ Lord bless you, Sir,” 
was the reply, * I was thinking of some- 
thing else!’ [A laugh.] ‘The population 
of the country was working up in every 
way. How much would it be increased 
by the return to their homes of the dis 
banded soldiers and _ paid-off sailors, 
whose wives would be much more prolific 
when in their keeping than they had been 
while in the keeping of the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite. [A laugh.] 

Much apprehension had been expressed 
lest we should be inundated with foreign 
corn. In the first place, whence was the 
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corn to come? Some said from France. 
Others contended that that was impracti- 
cable, but that it would come from 
Dantzic ; while a third set characterized 
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that supposition as absurd, and declared | 


that from America an overwhelming im- 
portation might rationally be expected. 
For his part, he did not fear our being 
overwhelmed with foreign corn, although: | 
in times of scarcity we might obtain. a) 


supply that would be very serviceable. | 


Whatever encouragement we might give 
by acts of parliament to the importation 
of foreign corn, the state of the continent 
had been, was, and unfortunately would, 
he apprehended, long be such, that fo- | 
reign governments would prevent the ex- 
portation of their corn. France was at 
that moment going to stop the e xportation. 
As for the Bahic, what could be feared | 
from the northern countries? Look at 
the harassed and desolate state of Poland. 
Was it to be feared that an act of the 
sritish government would immediately 
turn Poland into a fertile country ? And 


were that practicable, was not the king of | veziber. 


Prussia strengthening the opinions of those 
who thought with him (Mr. Whitbread), 
that no danger of an overwhelming i impor- 
tation existed in that quarter, by imposing 
oppressive duties on the exportation of 
corn? In his opinion, governments and 
legislatures had no more control over 
such matters than they bad over the air. 
What could be more vigorous, vigilant, 
and omnipresent than the power of Buo- 
ngparté while it endured? yet, when he 
attempted to prevent us (in imitation of 
our disgracefu! example) from receiving 
sustenance from France, he failed. The 
French wanted money more than corn, 
we wanted corn more than money; the 
elastic force of the raw material burst its 
bands, and French ships arrived in British 
ports laden with that forbidden cargo. Se 
it was when Buonaparté, in his hostility 
to England, attempted to compel Russia 
from sending us any articles of naval 
equipment. As in the other instance, the 
elastic force of the raw material burst its 
bands, and the exports which were in con- 
Sequence made to this country from Russia, 

occasioned those complaints on the part 
of the French emperor which led to his 
invasion of the Russian empire, and even- 
tually to the condition in which things 
now were—a condition which almost in- 

duced some people among us, who could 
not sell their wheat quite so well as they 

did formerly, to exclaim, “ that it would 
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be better to set Boney up again.” [A 
laugh.] They considered him as an in 
| gredient which tended to enhance the 
| money market. If this spirit were per- 
mitted to gain head, he was afraid, if he 
might use such contradictory terms, that 
the right hon. gentleman opposite must 
| declare war again, in order to keep peace 
| with the people at home. [A laugh. | Ad- 
verting to the subject of averages, he con- 
tended that their fallacy was gross, and 
| generally allowed. It had been aliowed 
| by the right hon, the vice-president ot the 
| board of trade, who had nevertheless said 
pos he must take them, because he did 
not know whatelse todo. As a legislator, 
| that right hon. gentleman ovght to endea- 
| vour to discover what to do. For his part, 
| he could not agree to the proposed Reso- 
lutions, unless some more Correct mae of 
obtaining the averages was resorted to. 
lie had been told by several well-iniormed 
persons, that had the averages been fairly 
struck throughout the kingdom, the ports 
would have been shut so long ago as Nos 
Were the averages better taken 
therefore, they would aflord greater pro- 
In the first piace 
he would say, ‘“ take the averages better, 
and the ports will sooner be shut.’ In the 
second place, “ now the ports are shut, 
wait unul you see the eflect belore you 
adopt any new measures.” [He was not 
afraid of any inundation of corn from 
abroad; because he knew it would not 
come. He was not afraid of meeting the 
foreigner in the market, because he kuew 
that nobody would buy foreign wheat if 
they conld get English at the same price. 
The exportation in the last year from Ire- 
land alone, had been as great within 
$0,000 quarters as in any former year; 
and thus the Irishman was able to meet 
the foreigner both in quantity and quality. 
He had heard the sages of the Corn-market 
predi ct long ago, that corn would never 
again be cheap. in this country. Thank 
Ged, he had lived to hear them lament, 
that it was not likely to be again dear. 
Lord Binning rose to expiain. He de- 
nied that he bad held any language hos- 
tile towards France, as had been attri- 
buted to him; but had said, on the con- 
trary, that he hoped, trusted, and be- 
lieved, that we should, in consequence of 
the good understanding be:ween the Bri- 
tish goveroment and the amiable French 
monarch, maintain the relations of peace 
and amity with that country for many 
‘years to come. 
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Mr. Ponsonby deprecated hasty discus- 
sion. The bitterest foe to the country 
could not wish any thing better. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved an adjournment of the debate; 
which was agreed to, it being then two 
o’clock in the morning. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 23. 


TriaL By Jury in Scotzanp.] The 
order of the day upon which their lord- 
ships were summoned, being read, 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had now 
the honour to propose to their lordships, 
for a second reading, the Bill for farther 
extending the system of Jury-trial in Scot- 
Jand. Their lordskips would recollect, 
that he had before presented a bill, which 
he had, with leave of the House, with- 
drawn, and then presented this Bill, which 
he considered as a very material improve- 
ment. He felt great satisfaction in stating, 
that the measure was likely to be agree- 
able to those for whose benefit it was de- 
signed. How the system of Jury-trial 
had gone so much into desuetude in Scot- 
Jand, he did not know; but when the 
Court of Session was established, the pro- 
cess of brieves out of Chancery had given 
way to the process by summons. That 
court acted both as a court of law and 
equity, but whether this had or had not 
been attended with advantage to Scotland, 
it was now probably of little use to in- 
quire. After that system had been so 
long established, however, he was per- 
suaded that it would be felt to be a de- 
sirable object that nothing should be done 
except what was agreeabie to the people 
of Scotland. He himself wished that the 
measure could be carried further; but at 
the same time he was aware of the import- 
ance of effecting the change gradually, 
and in a manner the most satisfactory to 
those chiefly concerned. There was matter, 
however, for a great deal of discussion in 
the committee ; but the question now was 
merely this—whether their lordships would 
consent to introduce the principle to this 
extent, If their lordships agreed to this 
as the first step, and adopted the measure 
now, even to this partial extent, he was 
satisfied that at no distant period those 
noble lords who thought that the matter 
ought to be carried further, would have 
their wishes gratified, and that the feelings 
of the country would go along with them. 
It was enough for him to state this much 
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now. Though this measure did not go the 
length which some thought desirable, he 
thought it a great deal better even to do 
this than to do nothing. He would not, 
therefore, by endeavouring to carry the 
matter to the extent to which, in his own 
opinion, it might be usefully carried, risk 
the loss of that utility with which the 
measure in its present state would be at- 
tended, if it pleased their lordships to 
adopt it. 

The Earl of Morton said, that this Bill 
contained a great many excellent regula- 
tions for the conduct of Jury-trial, but 
there was one thing which the Bill could 
not do. It could not make and prepare 
the minds of men for the reception and 
exercise of this species of trial to its full 
extent, and it was necessary that the ex- 
periment should be made in this manner 
for the present, since the plan could only 
be considered as an experiment. It had 
arisen out of the vast arrear of Scotch 
causes in their lordships house. There 
was one great source of the number of 
appeals brought, which he bad not heard 
noticed by any one who had spoken on 
the subject ; he meant what was called the 
nobile officium of the Court of Session. He 
did not mean to cast any imputation on 
the judges of the Court of Session, who 
only did what their predecessors had 
done, and exercised the power with great 
discretion, ‘This power was that of inter- 
posing to give relief where the law bore 
too hard upon an individual. ‘The conse- 
quence of this was, that a great number of 
persons who knew the law to be against 
them, began to exercise their nobile officium, 
and brought actions in the hope that they 
might succeed by the means of this nobile 
officium of the Court of Session. This was 
therefore a great encouragement to litiga- 
tion in the court below, and consequently 
brought a number of additional appeals to 
their lordships house. 

Earl Stanhope said, he agreed that it was 
highly desirable that Jury-trial in civil 
cases should be further extended in Scot- 
land, and if the noble and learned lord 
on the woolsack had proposed that in the 
shape of a resolution, there was no man 
in the House who would not willingly 
have concurred in it; but when a Bill was 
introduced, the principle must be looked 
at with reference to what was contained in 
that Bill. Looking at the Bill in this point 
of view, he must say, that he was hostile 
to the principle of this Bill, His first 
objection to the measure was, that it was 
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optional with the court whether to order 
the Jury-trial or not ; whereas, in his opi- 
nion, in questions of damages, it ought to 
be imperative upon them to allow this 
mode of trial at the requisition of the 
pursuer or defender. This was what had 
been proposed by the writers to the signet, 
and was by far the most sensible plan. 
His next objection to the Bill was, that 
the jury were only to decide on the facts 
instead of deciding on the facts and the 
law, on general issues, as in England. Yet, 
notwithstanding this limitation of the 
powers of juries, the judge was to give 
them directions in matters of law. For 
what purpose give them directions as to 
the law, if they were not to consider and | 
decide upon it? This must mean one of 
two things: it must mean, that the jury 
were merely to report the facts to the 
judge, or that they were to take his law 
and not their own, and that, too, he con- 
tended, in violation of the oath which they 
were required to take. It would have 
been desirable, that the noble and learned 
lord should have set himself to reconcile 
these contradictions in this curious Bill, 
which he had disclaimed as he had the 
former Bill. This constitution depended 
upon two great and leading principles ; 
Ist, that the laws were to be made with 
the consent of the people, by their repre- 
sentatives ; 2d, that the laws were also on 
general issues to be interpreted by the 
country ; and hence the trial by jury was 
emphatically and even technically catled, 
‘trial by the country.’ The principles 
which ought to regulate the powers of 
juries with respect to their verdicts, had 
been clearly stated by one of the greatest 
lawyers that this country had ever pro- 
duced. Chief Justice Vaughan, that emi- 
nent judge, had stated, that on general 
issues, juries must decide on the law; and 
the rest of the judges of the Common-pleas 
concurred with him. Suppose a juryman 
understood the law better than the judge, 
was he to give up his own law, and adopt 
that of the judge? The noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack had done well to re- 
ject the expression of the Scotch junto, 
that this was a Bill for the introduction of 
Jury-trial in civil cases into Scotland. It 
had been introduced in revenue causes 
at the time of the Union, and the jury was 
required to be unanimous as in England. 
When, then, the way had been already 
prepared, and the experiment already 
tried and found to answer so completely, 
Were they to suffer themselves to be led by 
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a parcel of Scotch lawyers? It was said, 
that the minds of the people were not pre- 
pared for a measure that should carry 
the matter farther, and that nothing far- 
ther would be acceptable. What evi- 
dence had they of this? It did not appear 
that there was any thing like unanimity 
among the Jawyers for confining the mea- 
sure in this manner. It was only carried 
in its present state by 51 against 29, a 
majority of about 20, composed, perhaps, 
of a number of boys, who knew little 
about the matter. There was another re- 
markable clause in this Bill, for which it 
was impossible for any Englishman or any 
impartial Scotchman to vote, a clause 
which enabied the judge to pack the jury, 
which in cases where a view was required, 
enabled him to choose whom he pleased 
out of the pannel; a thing which was 
monstrous and infamous; a thing unheard 
of before, and a thing which it was impos- 
sible to support by any plausible argue 
ment. He remembered astory which was 
in circulation about forty years ago, about 
a man of great property who wanted a 
wife, and went to the opera and play- 
house, and whenever he saw a fashionable 
woman whom he thought unmarried, he 
went to her and said, “* Marry or not, or 
would you rather not?’ This address, 
coming from one who was a total stranger, 
constantly produced the answer, “1 had 
rather not.’ In the same manner, this 
junto of Scotch lawyers might probably 
have disgusted many by the manner in 
which they proposed this measure. It 
was with them, “ Jury or not, or had you 
rather not?” Another curious feature in 
this Bill was, that it was only to continue 
in operation for seven years, while the 
judge was appointed for life. He was 
aware that an eminent man could hardly 
be found to accept the situation unless it 
was to be for life, But why not intro- 
duce a proper measure, and make it per 
petual? And after all, the judge might 
have nothing to do, for it might please 
the Court of Session to refer nothing to 
this mode of decision. He hoped at any 
rate that a clause would be introduced, 
providing that an annual account should 
be sent to this House of the proceedings 
under the Bill. He objected to this Bull, 
therefore, as unconstitutional. The lan- 
guage was, “ Wait for some time—try 
this first, and you may have a more 
perfect measure afterwards.” Suppose a 
colonel of an English regiment wished to 
teach his troops the English exercise, 
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would he send for a Turkish janissary, in 
order first to teach them the Turkish exer- 
cise ? Was a man to be bound apprentice 
toa blacksmith, in order to teach him to be 
a carpenter? Was he to become a stone- 
mason, in order to learn the art and mys- 
tery of watch-making ? Was he to become 
a cordwainer, in order to understand how 
to plaster houses *? It was an insult to the 
people of Scotland, to say that they were 
not prepared for Jury-trial in the manner 
in which it had so long prevailed in Eng- 
Jand. He was not, strictly speaking, a 


Scotchman, but he had too much honest | 
Scotch blood in his veins to sufler the in- | 


sult to pass upon them, and he must op- 
pose the Bill even in this stage of it. 

Lord Grenvilie congratulated the House 
on the removal of that prejudice by which 
an attempt of the same nature as the one 


now under discussion was formerly de- 
This was what enabled a man to | 


feated. 
bear up against majorities. Ile might be 
defeated on the vote; but the principle 
would take root, and the advantages be 


acknowledged and adopted at last. If 


the Bill had many more imperfections than 
at present, he should nevertheless agree 
to go into a committee. Some errors 


might there be removed, and some pre- | 


judices counteracted, which still remained 
in the Bill. He should decline for the 
present to detail his objections, but the 
most prominent one he should state; it 
was that already alluded to by his noble 
relation, of leaving trial by jury to the 
discretion of the court. He thought that 


parliament might at least draw some line | 


which would limit that discretion by de- 
scribing the cases to which it should be 
applied. The discretion of equity courts 
was that of a judge, directed by certain 
established cases ; but if this clause should 
stand in its present unqualified shape, he 
should find great difliculty in voting for 
the Bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rejoiced to see 
the principle of juries at last recognized 
in civil actions in Scotland. ‘This was at 
least a point gained, which he would not 
waste by any present spirit of stipulation. 
As to the idea that there was an inaptitude 
in the Scotch people for the business of 
juries, as thrown out by the noble earl, if 
he rightly comprehended his meaning, 
nothing could be more unfounded: the 
Scotch had now been for a long time in 
the habit of jury trials in cases of murder ; 
and when they settled in England, they 
took their share in the jury trial without 
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any appearance of peculiar reluctance or 
inability. As to taking the choice of jury- 
trial or not, out of the hands of the judges, 
it was to be observed that his liberty of 
choice formed a prominent feature of the 
Bill, and that it had met the full epinion 
and approbation of the writers to the sig- 
net, and the advocates. The mitigations 
or alterations of law to which allusion was 
made, he believed never occurred. 
Viscount Melville approved of the Bill, 
and thought it ought to have a trial in 
its present state. He did not much ap- 
prove of interferences with the regular 
land ancient forms of jurisdiction in the 
country. The Court of Session had been 
| 





; once proposed to be divided into three; 

that was opposed, but the court was di- 
| vided into two, and he had understood 
that no beneficial effect was derived attey 
all. But he was disposed to rely on the 
wisdom of the Scotch Bar on this occasion, 
highly wel! acquainted as they were with 
the learning and spirit of their profession. 
| To the noble earl who had wandered so 
largely into the subject, he would say, 
that though he had heard that noble carl 
‘tell British judges he knew more of the 
law than themselves, he extremely doubt- 
ed his knowledge of Scotch law, and must 
withhold his reliance till he had satisfied 
his understanding. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 





IOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 23. 

State OF THE Herks.] Mr. Bennet 
inquired of an hon. gentleman whom he 
saw in his place, whether, as chairman of 
a committee which had sat above stairs to 
inquire into the State of the Hulks, he in- 
tended to propose any measure to the 
Ilouse, pursuant to the resolutions adopted 
by that committee ? 

Mr. Holford said, it certainly was his 
intention to submit a measure to the con- 
| sideration of the House; but he had de- 
| layed doing so, as the Act relating to the 
| Hulks would expire towards the end of 
the present session. 

Mr. Bennet then rose to ask of a right 
hon. gentleman, the under secretary of 
state for the home department, whether 
his Majesty’s government had it in con- 
templation to take any steps upon the 
subject ? 

Mr. Addington replied, that it was now 
under the consideration of government, 
but he was not prepared to say when 
would be brought forward. 
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Stave Trape.] Mr. Burrell moved 
that the Llouse should resolve itself into 
a committee on the Corn Laws, when 

Mr. Horner rose, and begged the hon. 
gentieman would allow him first to ask a 
a question of the right hon. the Under 
Secretary of State forthe Home departinent. 
It was connected with the abolition of the 
Slave-trade, and referred to a statement 
which he found in a work written by a 
person who styled himself Chief Justice 
of the colony of Sierra Leone. In that 
pamphlet it was stated, that three persons, 
of the names of Brodie, Cooke, and Dun- 
bar, had been convicted in that colony of 
violating the statute which prohibited the 
trailic of slaves; that they had been sen- 
tenced to seyen years transportation, and 
were sent over to this country in order to 
be conveyed out to Botany Bay ; but that 
the Secretary of State for the home de- 
partment, alive, as the writer termed it, 
to the cal!s of humanity, had relieved them 
from their confinement on board the hulks, 
and remitted their sentence of transporta- 
tion. Now, he wished to ksow, whether 
that statement was a correct one, and if 
so, upon what grounds the government 
had felt itself justified to interpose between 
the law and its victims, where the indi- 
viduals had been convicted of a crime so 
soul as the one in question ? 

Mr. Addington professed his willingness 
to give the hon. and learned member 
every information in his power upon the 
subject; and if two or three days had 
been allowed him, he should have been 
enabled to make a more satisfactory com- 
munication. He had not seen the pam- 
phlet; but he was perfectly prepared to 
assure the hon. and learned gentleman 
that there was not even the shadow of a 
foundation for what was alleged in it. 
The case was simply this: a representa- 
tion was made to the office of his noble 
relative, that the three individuals mene 
tioned by the hon. member were all in so 
miserable a condition from sickness, that 
it would be an act of common humanity 
to exempt them from the severe labour of 
the other convicts on board the bulks. 
This representation was confirmed by the 
proper authority, and being so, the Secre- 
tary of State felt it his duty to comply 
with the request. Leyond that, nothing 
had been determined upon with respect to 
them. When they first arrived inthis 
country they petitioned the government 
against the infliction of their sentence ; 


and from certain facts stated in their pe- 
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tition, there certainly was a disposition 

felt to grant its prayer. But, a few days 
| since, some new circumstances appeared, 
involving legal doubts of such a nature 
that the noble Secretary had thought it 
his duty to refer the case to the law offi- 
cers of the crown for their opinion, which 
}it was wished should be recorded in the 
office for the home department. They 
{had not yet made their report; but when- 
; ever it was made, he should be most willing 
'to communicate to the hon. gentleman, 
either privately or in that House, its na- 
ture. 

Mr. Forner said, the right hon. gentle- 
man had answered his question in the 
fullest and most satisfactory manner; and 
he was quite sure, that neither the right 
| hen. gentleman, nor any other member of 
| that House, would suppose that he had 
| put the question for the purpose of inter- 
) fering with whatever course the govern- 
ment might think it necessary to adept, 
and which, in this case, he thought they 
had most correctly adopted. However 
guilty an individual might be thought by 
i the jury who tried him, and however deep 
|an¢ atrocious might be the nature of that 
| guilt, still, if there were but the shadow 
|of a legal doubt upon his case, he ought 
‘to have all the benefit of that doubt, and 
it was the duty of the government to con- 
sult its law officers upon it. The writer 
| of the pamphlet, however, spoke of those 
unhappy men as being improperly con- 
victed. Nor did he confine himself to 
their case. ‘The hon. and learned gentle- 
man said he had the honour and satisfac- 
tion of belonging to an institution (the 
African institution), whose course of pro- 
ceedings for several years past was the 
object of gross calumny and libel in that 
work. The moment he perused it, he had 
made inquiries to ascertain the truth or 
falsehood of the statements; and he was 
satistied, that not only were they without 
the shadow of foundation, but many of 
them were stated under circumstances 
which would have enabled the author to 
know their inaccuracy had he examined 
them. He was happy to add, however, 
that the African institution were about to 
submit to the public a statement, in which 
they would refute, point by point, the al- 
legationscontained in this calumnious libel. 


o—elte teatime 


Srare of tee Corn Laws.] Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis presented a_ petition from 
' Coichester signed by 5,000 persons, 500 


| of whom were farmers, praying that no 
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alteration might be made in the laws re- 
specting the importation of foreign corn. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee to consider further of the State 
of the Corn Laws. 

Mr. Walter Burrell combated the argu- 
ments urged on a former evening against 
the Resolutions which had been submitted 
by his right hon. friend. These argu- 
ments, he said, had no foundation in truth, 
and were fallacious in the extreme. He 
replied to what had fallen from an hon, 
member respecting clay lands. He did 
not mean to say, that they were as good 
as some other soils; but he knew that they 
very often produced three quarters per 
acre, and if well cultivated, as much as 
four quarters, and the weight and quality 
of the grain were excellent. Now, if 
those lands were thrown out of cultivation 
in consequence of the low price of corn, 
what would become of the inhabitants of 
the districts in which they prevailed ? 
Could they feed upon furze, or would the 
manufacturers come forward and relieve 
them? It had been said also, that the 
farmers would be able to sell their pro- 
duce lower, because the property tax was 
taken off; but during the last year they 
had paid the property tax upon their 
losses, and not upon their profits. The 
great object which the Resolutions in ques- 
tion had in view was the protection of the 
farmer in the growth of corn, so that he 
might receive the fair reward of his la- 
bour, and at the same time the establish- 
ment of such a system as would ultimately 
Jead to a supply of grain upon reasonable 
terms. This object, he contended, the 
resolutions were eminently calculated to 
obtain; and they should, therefore, have 
his unqualified support—a support which 
he was satisfied was in unison with the 
feelings of the great majority of the 
farmers in Sussex, from whom he had pre- 
sented a petition, on a former night, to 
that House. 

Lord Jocelyn stated, that he was one of 
those who very seldom addressed the 
House; he would not detain them by 
going into a detail upon the different 
topics connected with this question, nor 
in following the hon. gentleman who 
moved the amendment (Mr. Baring), 
through that range of statement which he 
had produced to the House, in a speech, 
in his mind more calculated to mislead 
the public understanding, than any speech 
he ever heard delivered. The noble lord 
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said he had had the honour of presenting 
a petition to the House, signed by above 
500 of the most enlightened and respect. 
able agriculturists of the county he had 
the honour to represent; and he would 
venture to say, no petition more fully 
proving the present ineflicacy of the corn 
laws ever was presented to the House. In 
the course of the few words he had to say, 
he would take the liberty of adverting to 
that petition, and reading one or two re- 
solutions, feeling, that to use the sen- 
timents of his constituents in their own 
expressive language, would have much 
greater weight with the committee than 
any thing he could offer himself. He 
thought it was unnecessary for him to 
state to the House the vast anxiety and 
interest that occupied the public mind ip 
Ireland upon this subject, for they must 
be aware of the great extent of agriculture 
that covered the whole face of that country; 
nor did he assume too much in attributing 
to that agriculture, those resources and 
energies which had enabled Ireland so ma- 
terially to contribute to the present situa- 
tion of affairs upon the continent, and to 
the restoration of that peace in Europe, 
which now so happily prevailed throughs 
out the world. Here the noble lord ad- 
verted to some of the resolutions of the 
petition from the county of Lowth, proving 
that, in the three months previous to 
Christmas last, by the returns from Lon- 
don, of January 2, 1815, 258,612 quarters 
of foreign wheat were imported into Lon- 
don, and only 350 of Irish ; and in the same 
period, 48,611 quarters of foreign oats 
were imported into London, and only 
2,770 of Irish; and that, in the week fol- 
lowing the 2d of January, 1815, 35,599 
quarters of foreign wheat, with 24,088 
quarters of foreign oats, were imported into 
London, and not a grain from Ireland. 
Surely, continued he, these are uncontrae 
dicted facts, which, whether looking to 
the present situation of the empire, or to 
its future resources, call upon the legis- 
lature for amendment. And here he could 
not help noticing what fell from the hon. 
member last night, who moved the amend- 
ment ; who, in the face of that assembly, 
in the face of the country, and in the 
face of common sense, ventured to com- 
pare the advantage of having our ree 
sources within ourselves, and deriving 
our subsistence from our own soil, with 
the precarious reliance of procuring our 
subsistence from a foreign market, which 
might be withheld when we were in the 
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utmost want, and produce an unparalleled | 


calamity, and such, he thought might be 
the case with tbis country, if the House 
agreed to the wishes of the hon. gentle- 
man: for how could any one suppose that 
the British and Irish farmer, who bad 


cultivate his land, and raise his grain at 
the same prices as the foreign farmer, 
who had none of these drawbacks to con- 
tend with? With regard to Ireland, the 
noble lord thought, by what he had stated 
from the resolutions he had read, that the 
House must see the great alarm that pre- 
vailed in the agricultural world there on 
this subject. He had received a letter 
from an eminent agriculturist in the county 
of Lowth, who said such was the dismay 
amongst them, that if the best farm in Ire- 
land was offered to bim for nothing, he 
being obliged to till the land under exist- 
ing prices, he would not accvpt the boon. 
Surely, this state of things required the 
interference of the legislature. Even the 
hon. gentleman must, in his candid mo- 
ments, see the injustice that was done to 
the farmer; he must feel that the manu- 
facturer of the soil had as good a right to 
protection as any other whatsoever. For 
no one could say that the time would not 
again return, when England, forced into 
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Mr. Finlay said, the question was of 
such importance, that it required the most 
cautious and deliberate inquiry. Vor 
himself, as he had found the utmost diffi- 
culty in examining it, so he felt the 


greatest diffidence in delivering his opi- 
great taxes and burthens to bear, could | 


nion. He was convinced, however, that 
in order to secure an economical and per- 
manent supply of grain, some restriction 
was necessary; and therefore he should 
support the resolutions for that reason, 
and because they would no less protect 


|the manufacturing than the agricultural 


the contest, would not want those resources | 


within herself, of which she would be de- 


prived, if by following the advice of those | 


on the opposite side, we should deny to 
the farmer that solid and permanent se- 
curity which alone would enable him to 
preserve those resources within this coun- 
try which experience had already shewn 
were so necessary for the prosperity of 
theempire. He should, under all the cir- 
cumstances, vote for the resolutions of the 
right hon. gentleman ; at the same time 
he was by no means certain that the 
maximum of 80s. proposed by him, was 


interests of the country. It was most 
evident, that unless the price of grain ex- 
ceeded 70s. a quarter, a great part of the 
land in this country must go out of culti- 
vation; and we must depend upon foreign 
supply for the support of our population. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
foreign supply might perhaps be withheld 
from us at the very moment when most 
we needed it; and it was in vain to talk 
of any regulations between governments 
for securing it. The people always felt 
adegree of alarm at seeing grain exported, 
however low its price mizht happen to be ; 
and if the price were high, it would be 
impossible to restrain the popular feeling. 
{ie had himself witnessed that last summer, 
when he was in France, at the time the 
new regulations respecting the exportas 
tion of corn were promulgated, and when 
the price of it was extremely moderate in 
that country. With respect to the con- 


| flicting interests embraced in the present 


suficient to give that protection to the | 


agriculturist, for which he 


contended, | 


But if it was not found efficacious, he | 


trusted government would again come 
forward, in that manly and praiseworthy 
manner they had done upon this occasion, 
and propose to the House some other ar- 
rangement which would afford a perma- 
nent and satisfactory protection to the 
manufacturer of the soil. The noble lord 
concluded by trusting, that however the 
House legislated on the subject, they would 


‘their 


| political 


question, he perfectly agreed in the opi- 
nion expressed by the hon, member for 
s-dford, in his most eloquent and amusing 
speech last night, that great exaggerations 
had taken place on both sides. As to the 
price at which protection ought to be af- 
forded to the farmer, be was only anxious 
that it should not be afforded at a bigher 
rate than the necessity of the case actually 
demanded. 

Sir John Newport observed, that the 
measure had two classes of opponents, 
That party, highly respectable as he al- 
lowed it to be, and operating more by 
talents than their number, who 
openly avowed their hostility to it—the 
economists; and those whose 
enmity was more covert; who, while they 
protessed to protect agriculture, were dis- 
posed to narrow that protection so much 
asto render it utterly unavailing. The 


ever bear in their minds how nearly con- | situation of the question in this respect 


nected it was with the dearest interests of 
Ireland. 


( VOL. XXIX. ) 


| 
Wwigre be compared to thatof the abolition 


of the slave trade; which had also twa 
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classes of opponents. It was well known 
that the abolition of the slave trade was 
much longer deferred by the opposition 
of the gradual abolitionists than by that 
of the opponents of abolition altogether. 
Without some efficient protection it was 
impossible that our farmers, surrounded 
by difficulties, could be successful in the 
struggle against foreign agriculturists. 
There was also much of political conside- 
ration in the question; as it was by no 
means fitting that this country should 
depend for its subsistence on the caprice 
or on the hostility of other countries. 
Alluding to the speech made last night 
by his hon. friend, the member for Taun- 
ton (Mr. Baring), he observed, that two 
or three topics were introduced into that 
speech which had better been spared ; but 
more particularly the attempt to draw a 
line of demarcation between the diflerent 
orders in Great Britain, which really did 
not exist; for it was well known that 
there was a much more intimate con- 
nexion between the landlords and the 
tenantry in this country than in any other 
in Europe. His hon. friend had alleged, 
that it was in the contemplation of a great 
majority of the House to force this mea- 
sure upon the people. This was not the 
case ; and the assertion was one of those 
exaggerations which, upon such a subject 
as the present, was peculiarly to be de- 
precated. The only object of which he 
knew was to adopt such measures as were 
Calculated to secure, not the temporary, 
but the permanent interest of the people. 
It had been roundly asserted by his hon. 
friend, that parliament were about to 
give a security to the agricultural interest 
which had never been given to any other 
interest, commercial or manufacturing. 
Let any one look at the statute book, and 
they would find that the reverse was the 
fact. They would find that every de- 
scription of commercial and manufac- 
turing interest was there protected by ex- 
press provisions, What was proposed, 
therefore, was only to extend to the agri- 
cultural interest that protection which 
other interests had long enjoyed ; and in 


so doing, eventually to benefit the whole 
community. Great reliance seemed to 


have been placed on the eflect to be pro- 
duced on the feelings of the House by a 
representation of the hardships of the 
labouring population of this country. If 
the labouring population of the country 
had an interest diflerent from that of the 
other part of the population, it should be 
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recollected that another class of the labour- 
ing population should enter into the cal- 
culation, besides the manufacturing class, 
Out of twelve millions and a half, the 
population of this country, there were not 
less than from four to five millions depen- 


| dent on agriculture ; and out of six millions 


of the population of Ireland, there were 
at least four millions of the same class. 
ere, therefore, were from eight to nine 
millions, out of a population of eighteen 
millions and a half, employed in agricul- 
ture ; and yet these were pronounced not 
worth attention! Could any thing be 
more monstrous? While speaking of Tre- 
iand, the interest of which country seemed 
to have been strangely forgotten on this 
subject, it might not be uninteresting to state 
how far she had, as an agricutural coun- 
try, been affected by the last Intercourse 
Act which bad been passed, and in what 
proportion Great Britain had been benefited 
by herexertions. During the three years, 
1804-5 6, which preceded the passing of 
the Intercourse Act, Ireland exported to 
England 975,000 quarters. Jn the three 
subsequent years, 1508-9-10, the exporta- 
tions reached, under the Intercourse Act, 
1,800,000 quarters, and the three last 
vears it had amounted to 2,170,000 quar- 
ters. To this, he presumed, it would be 
said, that Ireland was sufficiently bene- 
fited by this exportation. But was she 
benefited alone ? No, precisely in the pro- 
portion of the increase in the demand for 
corn upon Ireland from Great Britain, bad 
been the increase in the demand for 
woollens upon Great Britain from [reland. 
The export of woollens from Great Britain 
to Ireland in the years which he had 
already mentioned when speaking of the 
increasing exportation of corn from Ire- 
land to Great Britain, had increased from 
2,100,000 yards to 2,300,000 yards ; and 
from 2,300,000 yards to 3,700,000 yards. 
On this subject, therefore, as on every 
other, the interests of Great Britain and 
Ireland were the same. It was the in- 
terest as well as the duty of parliament to 
guard the interests of a country so able 
and so willing to contribute to the general 
prosperity of the empire. It might be 
supposed that the increasing demand on 
the part of Ireland for British manufactures 
had been occasioned by an increasing dee 
mand on the part of Great Britain for 
Irish manufactures ; but that was not the 
case. During the periods to which he had 
alluded, the demand on the part of Great 
Britain for Irish linens had actually fallen 
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off; which proved that it was not that 
resource, but the sale of her corn, which 
had enabled Ireland to make so great a 


| 


demand for thé woollens of Great Britain. | 


Considering that it was a most essential 
object both to the manufacturer and to 
the agriculturist, that the empire should 
be maintained in a state independent of 
the caprice or enmity of other countries 
with respect to its supply of food—con- 
sidering that the interests of the manufac- 
turer and agviculturist were inseparably 
connected —considering that the interests 
of Great Britain and [reland were inse- 
parably connected—looking at all the ob- 
jects and interests at stake, he did think 


upon to make some sacrifice (which, he 
contended, was nevertheless not the case,) 
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produced, by which it appeared that the 
present price of corn at Paris was 58s. a 
quarter, and that although in some of the 
provinces it was so low as 36s. and 38s. a 
quarter, yet that theaverage price through- 
out France was 46s. and not, as had been 
erroneously said, 40s. i should be consi- 
dered also, that this calculation had been 
made at the old rate of exchange, 24 
livres to the pound. ‘The fall im the price 
of corn did not altogether depend on the 
quantity imported. Recently, a greater 
fali had taken place, particularly in barley, 
than the importations wouid warrant. The 
fact was, that the state of the country 


| ; : 
| during the last war had given rise to the 
that even if the manufacturer were called | 


asa good citizen, he was bound to make | 
it. Tt had becn asked, why the Irish should | 


feel so much uneasiness, when the decrease 
of her exports was only 30,000 quarters ; 
but she had also decreased 210,000 quar- 


ters in foreign exports, to Spain, Portugal, | 
‘ 
A country like Ireland might fee! | 


&e. 


difficulties, even though exportation in- | 


creased, There were many farmers who 


had not capital to enable them to huid | 


back from the market, and who must, 


theretore, sell, whether for profit or loss. | 
They must go to market even though it | 


was going to their rin. 
Vinced it was an essential thing even for 


dependent of foreign countries. 
strength of the country was concerned in 
it, and in every view of our interests it 
was necessary that a legislative measure 
similar to the one proposed should be 
enacted. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis declared, that after 
all the attention which he had been able 
to bestow on this subject, he was convinced 
not only of the expediency, but of the ab- 
solute necessity of some legislative inter- 
ference to avert impending rum from the 
agricultural interest; although he knew 


that on this subject he differed materially | 


Ile was con- | 


existing circumstances ; for during the 
war such impediments had necessarily 
been thrown in the way of importation, 
that the native agriculturist was encou- 
raged to an extension of his exertions 5 
and now that our ports had been open to 
all the nations of Europe, the sudden 
change had exposed him to the impend- 
ing ruin, which it was the object of the 
proposed measure to avert. With respect 
to the rate at which the importation price 
should be fixed, he thought that it ought 
to be us low as possible. The object was 
not to ix such an extravagant price as to 
bring soils into cultivation naturally unfit 
for it, but solely to protect the tarmer from 
imminent danger. It was known that 


| there were infinite variations of price 
our manufacturers that we should be in- | 


The real | 


in opinion from many individuals, to whose | 


Sentiments he had been accustomed to pay 
the greatest respect. In the course of the 
arguments which had been urged on the 
question, much misrepresentation had 
taken place with respect to the present 
price of corn in France, which had been 
Stated at a rate much lower than that 
Which it was in reality. In the meeting 
which had taken place on this subject out 
of doors, authentic documents had been’ 





throughout the different markets of the 
different parts of this kingdom. For in- 
stance, the price received by the farmer in 
Northumberland and East Lothian must 
be much less than that received by the 
farmer in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis, as the freight and charges of bring- 
ing the grain to the port of London was to 


be deducted from it. ‘The subject of 
averages was involved in considerable 
difficulty. The kingdom was, it was well 


known, divided into twelve districts; the 
quantities of grain sold im the markets of 
each district, and the average prices, were 
stated in a return; and the corn-inspector, 
from the twelve returns, took an average 
for the whole kingdom. ‘There were 
many objections to this mode. At one 
market in Norfolk there were in one week 
109 quarters sold, and at another market 
4,000 quarters; and the return was as 
much influenced by the one as the other. 
In the maritime districts of Wales and 
Cornwall the prices were generally higher 
than in London. Farmers were generally 
aware that the prices in the Gazette were 
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not to be depended on. The only security 
they could have of an approximation to 
accuracy, would be in the universality of 
the transaction. ‘Fhe fact was, that the 
law of 1804 had never yet been in opera- 
ion; aud it would be desirable to have 
the mode devised by that lawaltered. If, 
by correcting the manner of taking the 
average, three or four shillings could be 
obtained, he would prefer 76s. to SOs. under. 
the present mode. He wished to advert 
shortly to the state of our currency, which 
was at present without a standard. ‘The 
House ought to have their eyes open to 
this in fixing the importation price; for 
the necessity for the present alteration had 
mainly grown out of the depreciation of 
our currency. He could not help advert- 
ing to the great improvement in legislating 
with respect to corn, which had taken 
place since the middle of the reign of 
Charles the 2nd, At that time it was im- 
possidle to buy corn for the purpose of 
selling it again. Now there was a per- 
fectly free trade between all parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, a free expor- 


tation, and only a trifling impediment to 


a free importation. 

Lord Proby declared his intention of 
voting for the resolutions, being fully im- 
pressed, that whatever benefit and pro- 
tection were held out to the agriculturist, 
equally improved the manufacturing in- 
terests, [le said, that an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Baring) was himself a striking in- 
stance of the advantages which were pos- 
sessed by merchants’ sons, and he saw no 


reason why the sons and daughters of 


farmers should not share them. 

Mr. Calcraft was sorry that any measures 
on the subject of the corn laws, should be 
pressed at the present time; but as they 
were, he should not refrain irom entering 
into the consideration of them. The hon. 
member (Mr. Baring): had talked of an 


immense tribute which the other classes of 


society paid to the landed interest. Though 
he was one of the landed interest, he did 
not conceive that he was under any obliga- 
tion to any of the other classes for what 
they had purchased from him as a farmer 
or landholder. The hon. member had 
also talked of a want of connexion between 
the landlords and tenantry of this country. 
Those who were acquainted with England, 
must know that the landholders passed 
one half of the year in the midst of their 
tenantry. On these points he certainly 
could not subscribe to the doctrine of his 
hon. friend. Nor could he agree with 
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gentlemen on the other side, that this was, 
at least in Scotland and Iretand, a question 
unconnected with rent. Rent was cer- 
tainly a component part of the price of 
the produce respecting which they were 
now legislating. Look at it in Scotland, 
and look at it in Ireland. They had it in 
evidence from a farmer in East Lothian, 
that for 420 acres he paid a rent of 2,500/, 
@ year, and that the value of the produce 
might be 5,000/ one half of which went to 
the landlord. So much for the subject of 
rent. An hon. gentleman, who had spoken 
on this, as he did on all subjects, with great 
ability, was surprised how so much eflect 
could be produced in discouraging our 
agriculture by so small an importation. 
He could easily satisfy the hon. gentleman 
how. The quality of the French corn was 
this last year so much better than our own, 
that the millers would not buy the latter 
unless they could almost get it for nothing; 
and hence a comparatively small importa- 
tion had produced such a bad effect in 
respect to our farmers, When he had 
ever put the question to our farmers, what 
price they could have got for their inferior 
wheat had there been no foreign importa- 
tion? the answer was—almost any thing 
that we should have asked. Jt was true, 
that barley had almost been a drug, not- 
withstanding the exportation of it had ex- 
ceeded the importation. In faet, it could 
hardly be sold at any price. But, then, 
this was because government were no 
longer purchasers, and because the tax laid 
on malt by government had the efleci of 
preventing the lower people from getting 
that beverave which every English labourer 
ought to have, and which every English 
labourer wished to have, ‘The legislature 
ought not to interfere in imposing any re- 
strictions on importation, unless it could be 
made out that such restrictions were for the 
benefit of the whole community. The in- 
terference ought in the first place to be 
beneficial, and then it became a question, 
if the interference ought to be to the extent 
proposed by the resolution. He had op- 
posed the Corn Bill the year before the 
last, and he had not to regret that be had 
done so. He had never known a Bill of 
such importance attempted to be carried 
through on such imperfect evidence. He 
had only voted against it, and for that vole 
he had received the thanks of all his neigh- 
bours, both farmers and others. ‘The pre- 
sent Measure came forward at a time whea 
the agriculturists were certainly labouring 
under a considerable degree of distress, 
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and a more perfect inquiry had been made 
than that on which the former measure was 
bronght ins but still there was not suffi- 
cient evidence for them to legislate on. 


We stood now ina new order of things, | 


and the farmer was secure from importa- 
tion for three months to come. ‘The prices 
for a great many years past had never 
been so low as the rate at which importa- 
tion was prohibited. ‘The property tax 
had an effect on the dealings of every 


order in the community, and the repeal of | 
that tax ought, therefore, to be taken into | 


account in any legislative measure of the 
nature of the present. For these reasons, 
as the farmer was secured for three 
months, he could have wished the post- 
ponement of the subject for six or seven 
weeks, during which interval the House 
might have been employed in making fur- 
ther inquiry. But not to press this objec- 
tion, and dealing with the question as it 


now stood, a permanent aud a temporary | 


measure were now before the House. He 
was at first inclined to a temporary mea- 
sure; but on farther consideration it ap- 
peared to him almost as a matter of indif- 
ference; because if this permanent mea- 
sure should be found inimical to the general 
interests of the community, he was con- 
vinced it would soon become temporary ; 
and if the temporary measure was found 
on trial to answer its purpose, it would be 
continued. For this reason he should not 
vote for the temporary measure. 

With respect to the importation price, 
the lower the rate at which the farmer 
could be protected, the more satisfactory 
it would be to the country, and the more 
likely to answer the end desired. It was 
to be kept in view that the most flourishing 
state of our agriculture had taken place 
not only under importation, but the 
greatest importation ever known in this 
country. It was found that this importa- 
tion did not at all interfere witb the profits 
of the farmer. The farmer need not in 
ordinary years look with any degree of 
alarm at any importation; and from what 
he knew of the feeling of the farmers on 
this subject, he did not believe that they 
did look with alarm at it. The late meet- 
ing at Kent had not been generally at- 
tended by the farmers. The farmers 
throughout the country were, he believed, 
waiting with patience to see what the 
House would do for them, without troubling 
them with any solicitation. The rise of 
15s., from 65s. to 80s. was an immense 
sum—almost 30 per cent. at one jump,— 


| 
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and that at a time when our wheat was of 
the worst quality, and the quantity of it 
not great. The House ought to be cau- 
tions how they raised the price of the 
means of subsistence beyond what the 
wages of labour could purchase; if they 
did so, we must revert to the system we 
had followed during the war,—that was, 
paying the wages of agricultural labour 
out of the poor rates. Was this state of 
things desirable during a peace? Nothing 
but necessity could justify such an expe-~ 
dient. It had been said—Would you have 
raised the wages of labourers to 2s. and 
25s, a week, which bad often been paid of 
late to large families? In his opinion it 
would have been better to do so than 
resort to the expedient in question, It had 
been said by some gentlemen, that wheat 
would not rise after passing this measure 
to the utmost limit of the importation price; 
it might be so, but this year he had 
no doubt that it would. If there was an 
average of 80s, taken, the best wheat 
would be sold at 100s. a quarter. On 
taking up any provincial newspaper, the 
House weuld soon be convinced of this. 
He would appeal to any practical man if, 
on an average of 80s, the best wheat 
would not fetch 100s, Was it necessary 
that the best wheat should be at 100s. to 
give a protection to the farmer’ With 
regard to the information laid before the 
House as to the expenses of farmers, he 
had only to observe, that it was an ex parte 
evidence throughout. No cross-questions 
were put to the witnesses; nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory, or more fallacious, 
than the statements of the expense of 
growing an acre of wheat. So much was 
stated for fetching in the corn, and so 
much for taking it out. ‘This was not the 
way that farmers went to work in paying 
for their labour: they might as well say 
they took it in hackney-coaches: they 
found the story answered their purpose, 
and that it was believed by those to whom 
they told it. The farmers were a prudent 
and a cautious people, and knew their 
business. ‘This was their business, their 
trade; and he did not blame them, when 
they found people willing to believe them 
to make such statements. It was natural 
for them to wish to make the best bargain, 
and to get the greatest profit they could; 
and with this view it was not likely they 
would be much disposed in any statement 
before their landlords to exaggerate their 
profits, or under-rate their expenses. He 


should be very sorry if any farmer of his 
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acquaintance were to be duped by such 
a statement. 

The situation of Ireland formed, assured- 
ly, an important consideration in this ques- 
tion, and above all, in matters of this nature, 
it was most fit thatit should be considered an 
integral part of the empire, for which the 
House was legislating. If in making up 
his mind, one thing more than another 
had had weight, it was the effect the mea- 
sure was calculated to have upon the 
sister kingdom, But to those who were 
so anxious to give Ircland protection, he 
would put one question: could not the 
agriculturists there grow their corn at a 
cheaper rate than the farmers in England ? 


The taxes there were much lower: they | 
had no poor rates, no land tax, no pro- | 


petty tax; and with respect to Jabour, 


three men in Ireland could be paid with | 
the same sum that would be given to one , 
A nobie ‘ord (Binning), | 


map in England. 
who had so ably argued last mght, had 
made all his calculations upon the Scotch 


land and English expenses; knowing that | 


the son of a peer of Scotland was not 
allowed.to sit for a Scotch borough, he 
had felt ita matter of duty, although he 


took the part of his native soil, not to, 
forget that he was an Eaglish rm presentae | 


tive. Several causes bad operated against 
the faimers, amonyst others, the intricate 
conduct of the inillers; in bis own neigh- 


bourhood they were the great purchasers 


of grain; but in making their returns to 
the inspector they always, by some sin- 


guis: accident, forgot to state the value of 
any inferior samples they «ad bought, | 


while the returned price of grain was kept 
up unfairly, by their serupulous accuracy 
in mentioning the highest price of the 
finest wheats they had purchased. This 
circumstance had tended to mislead those 
who had calculated the average, and his 
Opinion was, that 72s, would be the fairer 
price to be uamed, allowing 9s. per bushel; 
the present price was 65s, and allowing 
7s. per quarter in addition, he thought 
would answer every purpose that the most 
sanguine supporters of the measure could 
expect. To the Irish growers it would 
afford advantages beyond those that were 
enjoyed by this country. 
that in any vote upon this subject that the 
House should be unanimous, since the 
operation of such a resolution in the coun- 
try would be much more advantageous, 


. | 
He was anxious 
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!riment had not first been tried, since the 
recent shutting of the ports would be 
attributed to the contemplation of the 
propositions now upon the table. ‘There 
were many members in the House who, 
like him, owed their daily bread to farmers, 
That he depended entirely upon his rents 
he fairly acknowledged ; but he hoped that 
this circumstance did not interfere with 
the discharge of his parliementary duty 
to the people of England, and he was con- 
vinced that other members would feel 
themselves equally bound to act upon 
public principle and not upon private 
interest. He heard it said amongst the 
| public, that the House was too landed, 
| This objection had never been made 
| before; but he thought that there were 
other interests sutiiciently powerful in 
| parliament, to check any attempt which 
the landed interest might make to obtain 
an undue influence. He recommended 
| unanimity to the House. ‘The candour 
and temper with which the discussions 
had hitherto been carried on, would do 
| great credit to parliament, and great good 
to the community, Should the measure 
be duly considered and progressively ins 
troduced, its effect would be more satis- 
factory. The people were not ignorant of 
ithe distresses of the farmers, and. their 
! opinion had lately undergone a great als 
teration, The tradesmen in count: y towns 
had begun to feel that since farmers bad 
less money to spt nd, they themselves ad 
| less to receive. ‘This led them to enquire 
into the cause of the farmers want of me aus, 
jand to that some rehet shovid ve 
i granted them. He concluded by recom 
{mending that the resolurtons should be 
| modified ashe had ment.oned. If, he said, 
| the House proceeded ina slow, considerate, 
| and dispassionate manner, he had no doubt 
| but the conclusion of them deliberations 
| would be highly satustactory to the coun- 
| try at large. Above all, be wished them 
| 
| 





wish 


to pay attention to the wants and neces- 
sities of the middling and lower orders of 
the community. 
Sir N. Colhurst observed, that although 
‘it should ever be the great object of his 
| public exertions to support the best inte- 
rests of Ireland, and however desirous he 
should be to have those interests considered 
with the most anxious attention, still he 
| thought that in every question of moment 


| . > + 
| no separate interests ought to weigh agaiiss 





and tend to convince all classes that their | the more urgent claims of the entire 


interests had been duly and anxiously con- | empire. 


happy to find them perfectly united. He, 


sulted. He lamented that the other expe- 


In the present question, he was 
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could not conceive on what ground of 
national policy, the hon, member who 
spoke last should refuse to Ireland an 
equally protecting duty with England ; if, 
indeed, any difference should be made, 
the advantage ought to be given to Ireland, 
labouring as she was under the want of a 
sufficient capital. The agriculture of Ire- 
land should be encouraged, as being con- 
ducive to the general prosperity, and not 
exposed to an unjust competition with 
foreign growers, injurious in a serious de- 
gree even to our artisans and manufacturers. 
He could not believe that the effect of 
the proposed resolutions would be an in- 
crease in the price of bread ; for if he had 
entertained such an idea, he could not, as 
the representative of a populous and com- 
mercial city, support the measnre. The 
temporary expedients proposed by some 
members, were not an effectual remedy ; 
but a specious guise, concealing an ultimate 
misfortune, inducing the landholder to ex- 
pend his capital at present, and deceiving 
him by the show of protection, while it 
insured the certainty of his future ruin. 
He trusted the House would, on this occa- 
sion, give, by its firmness, a proof to all 
the world, that it was determined to afford 
protection to agriculture. 

Mr. Protheroe congratulated the House 
on the good temper, wisdom, and medera- 
tion, with which the question bad this year 
been discussed: he had feared that the 
weight of government influence would 
have been employed to turn the scale 
against the real merits of the question; 
but the subject had been introduced by the 
right hon. gentleman in a way that re- 
moved all apprehension of-that kind. His 
opinions were certainly decidediy opposed 
to the measure proposed, although he was 
not at all surprised at the opinion that 
seemed to prevail in the House; he was 
hot more surprised that the resolution 
should have been opposed. Charity began 
at home, and every man was naturally 
anxious to support the system by which 
his own peculiar interests were promoted. 
It was not his intention to draw invidious 
distinctions ; but it might fairly be said that 
the land-owner and Jand-holder, were much 
benefited by the removal of the property 
tax, while many of the supplies necessary 
in Consequence of its repeal were taken 
almost exclusively out of the pocket of the 
manufacturer and merchant. He admitted 
that the farmers might labour under tem- 
porary distress, and he felt for their situa- 
tion; but he was persuaded that the 
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remedy was out of the reach and province 
of the legislature. If it came to that alter- 
native, he should certainly vote in favour 
of 72s. the lowest price that had been 
mentioned, as being the lesser evil. 

Sir John Stewart felt assured, that what- 
ever regulations the House might adopt, 
his countrymen in Ireland would be well 
satisfied. It gave him sincere pleasure to 


see the two kingdoms, who had often had 


subjects of dispute, once more hand in 
hand co-operating for the same end. At 
a time when a party of sovereigns at 
Vienna, with the map of Europe before 
them, with unhallowed fingers were carv- 
ing out kingdoms which they were them- 
selves to appropriate; while they were 
augmenting their subjects and increasing 


| their warlike means in every way; while 


Saxony was dismembered to gratify one 


| potentate, and Poland was appropriated to 
| satiate the ambition of another, under the 


| driven. 


= ee ee ee eee 





exploded pretext of fraternization, it be- 
hoved this empire to look weil to her own 
security, and by making herself indepen- 
dent of foreign aid, either for provisions or 
for soldiers, to prepare against any war 
into which we might, not long hence, be 
He did not mean to hold out any 
gloomy prospects, but assuredly the con- 
duct of our late allies was not such as to 
justify calculations en a protracied state of 
tranquillity. ‘The chief resource of every 
country was its agriculture; in proportion 
as that was improved, population was found 
to increase ; aad if due encouragement were 
given, instead of 1S millions, Great Britain 
might in a short time have to number 25 
millions of inhabitants—not slaves bought, 
sold, and exchanged, but freemen, attached 
to the soil that gave them birth, and in- 
sured them plenty and prosperity. After 
adverting to the reverse of the picture, he 
called the attention of the committee to 
the relative situation of Great Britain and 
Ireland with respect to the intercourse 
carried on between them, the latter paying 
in corn for the manufactures she obtained 
from the former, affording to each othei 
the most material support. If the agri- 
culture of the sister kingdom were dis- 
couraged, she would no longer be able to 
supply England with grain, and having no 
other produce, would be unable to pur- 
chase our manufactures now exported to 
the extent of two millions and a half, 
Ireland had been the nursery for the 
soldiers and sailors that had fought our 
battles, and the garden that had furnished 


“us with subsistence during the struggle. 


» 
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Mr. Morritt recommended, that in 
arguing this question, or any other, ge- 
neral principles should not be lost sight of. 
The most important consideration was un- 
questionably that of labour, regarding 
which, much had been said in the peti- 
tions, and a strong feeling certainly existed 
out of doors; but it seemed to be for- 





gotten, that the price of labour would be | 
governed by the price of corn, and that | 


whether it were high or low, was a matter 
of indifference to the peasant, provided his 


wages bore the same proportion to it. | 


He observed that it was of the utmost im- 
portance, even to the manufacturer, that 
the agriculturists should be supported, for 
the decline of the home trade would far 
outweigh any advantage to be derived 
from the foreign consumers. The farmers 


were loaded with the charge of the ecclesi- | 


astical establishment—the support of the | 


poor, which had been of Itae years much 


increasing—and of the roads, which were | 


of so much benefit to the commerce of 


the interior. How could it be said, then, 
that there was a freedom of trade, if the 
agriculturists were subjected to so many 
burthens without countervailing advan- 
tages? The House should consider whe- 
ther they would abandon the proposed 
measure in acquiescence to the clamours 
raised against it, or persevere in a line 
of conduct which they could fairly say, 
at least, had not impoverished the coun- 
try; but, on the contrary, had prevented 
us from depending on foreign nations for 
the supply of our most necessary wants. 
It had been said that Buonaparté, with all 
his efforts, was not able to prevent the 
importation of corn into this country ; 
but though he had not prohibited the im- 
portation, he had changed the prohibition 
into a tribute. The House might not now 
apprehend the renewal of that prohibition 
which had been endeavoured to be put in 
execution ; but if the country did not grow 
corn enough for herself, could she always 
depend on those nations from which she 
had been accustomed to draw her sup- 
plies? Could the north of Europe, France, 
and America, be relied on? Was there no 
danger in depending on the governments 
of foreign nations? We had hitherto been 
able to maintain our maritime superiority. 
But were we sure of being always able 
to preserve that superiority ? If we should 
lose it, and those countries from which we 
have been in the habit of drawing our 
subsistence should be under the control 
of our enemy, what would be our condi- 
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tion? He thought it better that the price 
at which importation should be prohibited 
should rather be too large than too small, 
as an inadequate standard might be of in- 
calculable evil, whilst a higher nominal 
price would sooner lower the actual price 
by forcing capital into the branch of in- 
dustry in question. He should accord. 
ingly support the original resolutions. 

dir Welliam Curtis thought that any one 
would be led to suppose from the argu- 
ments of many gentlemen, that the corn 
trade had never before been under any 
restrictions. ‘There was no greater proof 
that it was always the intention of the law 
to protect the farmers, than that the 
existing law protected them to U3s. per 
quarter. As that Act was now in opera- 
tion, and the ports were shut against im- 
portation, he should wish to try the eflect 
of the existing law before any alterations 
were made on it. He thoughtit appeared 
to be pretty gencrally agreed that some 
price or other must be fixed as a remune- 
rating price to the farmer. That which 
was fixed in 1804, he was convinced was 
not sufficient now. He conceived, how- 
ever, that S0s. was too high a price to fix, 
and that 72s. would be amply suflicient. 

Sir Egerton Brydges supported the reso- 
lutions. He said, he considered that the 
depression of agriculture would be as in- 
jurious to the manufacturer as to the far- 
mer. Who would buy the manufacturers 
articles, if the landed interest were not 
able to purchase? The depression of agri- 
culture would be the diminution of the 
price of those articles. If any one branch 
of the wealth of nations ought to be en- 
couraged more than another, it was agri- 
culture. It was that on which all de- 
pended. It differed from every otlier 
source of prosperity, as it was the first 
necessary. Even were foreign countries 
able to supply us, we ought not to de- 
pend onthem. We knew that agriculture 
had increased our population. Ask the 
manufacturer himself what was to become 
of that increased population, if agriculture 
was depressed. Liven should some incon- 
veniences threaten to result from the eu- 
couragement of agriculture by keeping 
up a sufficient price for corn, we ouglit to 
run the risk of less evils in order to avoid 
so great an eyil as the decrease of out 
agricultural population. 

Mr. Lockhart wished to call the atten- 
tion of the [uuse to one of the arguments 
made use of by those gentlemen who 
opposed the original resolutions. They 
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asserted, that the only consequence which 
could result from adopting their plans 
would be, the throwing out of cultivation 
a quantity of poor land, and they seemed 
to think, that this would not be an unde- 
sirable thing ; because they conceived it 
was better that capital should be with- 
drawn from that channel, to be applied to 
a more profitable purpose. Now, with 
respect to removing capital from land, it 
was impossible. The money once aid 
out inimproving lind was suak in it, and 
could not be recaiied. You might, un- 
doubtedly, refrain from sinking any far- 
ther sums in its cultivation; but to talk of 
withdrawins capital fiom it, was to apply 
a mere mercantile idea, where the 
verning principles were entirely dissi- 
milar. He should be glad to neg what 
was meant by the term ¢ poor land ?? Did 
it apply to clayey, sandy, chalky, or 
gravelly soils? These soils, it should be 
observed, produced a 
nance for country. If these 
were to be taken out of cultivation, 
where, he would ask, were they to procure 
provisions for those who were now fed by 
them, who were employed in tilling them, 
and who, if they were given up, would be 
thrown out of employment? It was clear 
that they must be fed from the products of 


go- 


great deal of suste- 


the soils 


that land which was sufficiently rich to 
grow corn without a very expensive 
system of agriculture, Would not this 


raise the price of corn produced on those 
fine soils? And would not the poorerates, 
Which the bad soils hitherto helped to de- 
fray, be thrown en! irely on those of a dif- 
ferent description? A private interes! 
seemed too much to be pursued in consi- 
dering this question, Many, to save a 
paltry penny in the price of the quartern 


loaf, would abandou the interest of the 
Jandholder, and with it his own ultimate 
Interest. Let the Tiouse, for instan 


look to the stock-holder. He certai nly 

had jus inrem, but he had not jus in re. 
Who paid the dividends which he re- 
ceived ? Beyond a doubt the land-owners. 
Ile meant not to overlook, or to depre- 

ciate that which was derived from com- 
merce. But let the rent of the land-owner 
cease, and where, he would like to know, 
were the dividends to come from? Those 
who, conceiving they might sufier a tri- 
fling loss from the ad« ption of the resolu- 
tions now belore the House, thought fit to 
Oppose them, were, he was satisfied, over- 
looking interests of ma jor importance ; 
and they would ultimately find, if they: 
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| refused to grant to agriculture a fair and 
just protection, that their fortunes were 
placed on a mere ideal and visionary basis. 

fier the most mature consideration he 
was able to give the subject, he fully 
agreed in the propriety of the resolutions. 

Lord Compion supported the resolutions, 
He observed, that unless a drawback was 


| allowed on corn exported from this coun- 


, try equal to thet 


axes paid by the grower, 


i the export could not be said to be free. 


| posts on this country. 
ment was given to manufactures, 


So if corn imp orted was not subjected to 
duties equivalent to the taxes paid by our 
farmers, these persons were exposed to an 
unfair competition. It was said that the 
foreign grower was also taxed. ‘This was 
true, but by not taxing corn imported, 
they allowed the foreign growers to raise 
If encourage- 
however 


| detrimental to the health, morals, and hap- 


piness of our population, he could con- 
ceive no reason why a similar protection 
should be refused to agriculture. 

Mr. J. P. Grant rose to state the reasons 
whici induced him to support the resolu- 


| tions introduced by the right hon. gentle- 


| received 


! . ' 
larly in the 


nap, and to oppose the amendment. He 
could not but congratulate the committee 
on the support which the resolutions had 
from his Majesty’s ministers ; 
and also on the change of opinion which 
was observable in several gentiomen since 
the question was last discussed, particus 
alteration which appeared in 


the sentiments of an hon. gentleman (MIr. 





: ’ ‘ } a 5 o le - 
Fink iv) who represented one of the larvest 
} 
manufacturing cites Whica returned 
member to that Hiouse. Hs he thought 
the adoption of this measure wevld have 
} } 5 b vee 4 ‘ = 
the elfect OF yalsing the price no 
aan re +t af oe " a 
consideration on earth should 2 
towiveithissenport. Bat it was precisely 
{ J 
yecause g’@ was of op », th 
ie caus » \ Ou pP Ol Cte 
jment of this kind wv net ep 
| down the p ice of grain, that he should 
: ? 
| vote for the resoiutions. He had listened 
; with great attcution to every thing that 
| 


| a particularly 


been said against those resolu 
to what had fallen from 
the hon. g —s who moved the amend- 
ment: and, he. confessed, he could not 
find a single argument that ay ppeared to 
be warranted, either by the priacl ples 
that ought to govern this ques ion, or by 
the state of the facts. They had been told, 
and all the arguments against the resolu- 
tions proceeded on the same assumption, 
that they were about to r rise the price of 
bread-corn; that, by so doing, they would 
(3 U) 


had 
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raise the price of labour; and that the 
consequence would be an increase of the 
price of manufactures, which would pre- 
vent British goods from entering, with 
any prospect of success, the foreign 
market. They had also been told, that it 
would be advantageous for this country 
to draw its supply of grain from foreign 
ports, in order to support our manufac- 
turing superiority ; and that it was most 
important to leave trade, and the employ- 
ment of capital, perfectly free. He hoped 
to shew, that those who supported the 
resolutions were as much impressed with 
the necessity of leaving free the employ- 
ment of capital, as the gentlemen who 
spoke on the other side of the question. 
Under the circumstances of the country, 
he was of opinion, that a restriction on 
the importation of grain, and the giving to 
the grower, what was not very accurately 
termed ‘a monopoly of the home market,’ 
were the only true means of lowering the 
price of corn. This position could, he 
conceived, be proved, by a reference to 
facts; leaving aside that theory by which 
so many persons had been led astray. 





They had, in the tracts on the corn laws, | 


2 connected history of the prices of grain, | 
from the commencement of the reign of | 
And, in applying them to the | 


James I. 
present case, lest it might be supposed that 
temporary circumstances had affected them, 
he had taken his data on long periods :— 


Middling Wheat per Quarter. 
Average Price. 


For 11 years, ending 1605...£.1 12 10 
WO csscewancectecces 1625... 114 1 
Ue eoveccccccces 1645... 119 4 
QO scccvvecsescvsens 1665... 2 4 4 


Here it was evident, that during this pe- 
riod, when the trade was open, the price 
of wheat had risen from 11. 12s, 10d. to 
gl. 4s, 4d —more than one-thin!, Then 
came the Act of Charles, which protected 
he home grower of corn. Under this 
Act, the average price of corn for 20 
years, from 1665 to 1685, was Il. 16s. 7d. 
instead of 2/. 4s. 4d, It continued to fall 
till the year 1764; and it was a very 
curious Circumstance, that the average of 
20 years preceding the last-mentioned 
period, was only 11. 11s. 8d. per quarter, 
being considerably below the average of 
20 years, ending with the 4th of James 1, 
notwithstanding the depreciation in the 
value of money. It was said, that the 
increased price of corn arose from the 
increased population, and from the in- 
erease of wealth in the country. But, 
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surely, no one could argue, that from the 
time of Charles 2, up to the year 1764, 
the country had stood still in those re- 
spects; and yet it was very clearly proved, 
that whatever might have been the in- 
crease of the population, or the augmen- 
tation of wealth, the price of grain had 
decreased, during that period, under the 
corn laws, In 1764, the corn laws were 
abolished, and the average price of the 
quarter of corn stood thus :—For 20 years 
ending 1784, 2l. 4s. 6d.: For 20 years 
ending 1804, 21. 19s. 6d. Thus, they 
found, that an increase in the price of 
wheat took place in the reign of James 1, 
when no restriction existed. The corn 
laws introduced in the reign of Charles 2, 
which protected the grower, operated for 
100 years, to diminish the price. This 
system was abandoned in 1764, and the 
consequence was, that a very great in- 
crease of price was occasioned. He would 
only request of gentlemen to point out 
some other way in which this effect was 
produced. ‘Till that was done, he should 
remain of opinion, that the moderate 
average was the consequence of whole- 
some laws, and that the high rate of corn 
was occasioned by the want of proper 
protection for the agricultural interest. 
Much had been said about making this 
an exporting country. Now, he wovld 
state, that England became an exporting 
country in 1705, and continued so, under 
the Act of Charles the 2nd, until 1764, 
when that Act was repealed, and _ she 
ceased to export. In the 20 years pre- 
ceding 1764, 350,000 quarters of corn 
were exported, on an average ; since that 
period we had been obliged to import. 
Thus it appeared, from experience, that 
the regular operation of laws which se- 

cured the home-market to the grower, 
had rendered the price of corn cheaper, 
and had also enabled us to send grain 
abroad.—The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to argue, in answer to those who 
reprobated the forcing capital, by 4 
bounty, to be employed in channels to 
which it would not otherwise find its way, 
that the sacrifice of a little wealth, either 
where national security or national suste- 
nance demanded it, was, in fact, highly 
politic ; and in support of this opinion, 
he quoted Dr. Adam Smith. He perfectly 
agreed with him, that where the security of 
a country was concerned, it was proper to 
give up wealth to secure safety—and, in 
the same manner, where the sustenance 0 

the people was at stake, it was true policy 
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to give up money to obtain food. The 
forcing capital from one line of in- 
dustry into another might be injudicious, 
might be productive of loss to the com- 
munity; but it could not at all events 
have the effect of making the article 
dearer, which it was the object of that 
line of industry to produce. They had 
an example in the case of iron. Great 
duties had been imposed on the import of 
this article. The consequence was, that 
iron was now more plentiful in this 
country than when we had been de- 
pendent on foreign nations for that com- 
modity. Now, in so important an article 
as bread, was it not worth while to lose a 
little for a time, in order to be hereafter 
independent of other countries? By Adam 
Smith, who was so much looked up to on 
the subject, two cases were stated in which 
it would be advisable to lay burthens on 
the competition of foreigners. The first 
was for the defence of the country, and 
he instanced the Navigation Act. Ac- 
cording to the arguments of the opposers 
of the Resolutions, the country was a 
loser by the Navigation Act, and had 
better have been supplied with freights 
by foreigners. But if in that case it had 
been thought proper to sacrifice wealth 
for safety, we should now sacrifice it for 
food. He did not fear a continual inun- 
dation of foreign corn; but the mischief 
was, that by interfering with the market, 
the foreign growers prevented our farmers 
from stretching the productiveness of the 
land to the utmost, and when the pinch 
came, they would not be able to supply 
us. The next case in which Adam Smith 
thought restraints should be imposed on 
foreign competition was, where a tax was 
Imposed on the production of the com- 
modity at home. In this condition was 
the agriculture. It was the same thing 
whether a positive tax was imposed on 
the production of a commodity, or whe- 
ther it was excluded from benefi's enjoyed 
by other branches of industry. Capital 
also employed in agriculture was subject 
to many imposts, from which that em- 
ployed in other lines was exempted. In 
the way of exclusion from benefits, agri- 
culture was, in comparison with other 
branches of industry, most disadvantage- 
ously circumstanced, or it might be said 
Most heavily taxed. For such were the 
duties imposed on the importation of 
foreign goods of most kinds, that they 
amounted to an absolute exclusion of 
competition in favour of our manufac- 
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turers. For example, woollen cloths im- 
ported, paid 100/. per cent., cotton goods 
85/. 10s. per cent., glass 114/. per cent., 
brass and copper goods 59/. per cent., 
earthenware 791. per cent., dressed leather 
142/. per cent. gold and silver goods 80/., 
gilt ware 1001, &c, &c. Why, then, was 
capital employed in agriculture to be 
subject to such a disadvantage as to be 
excluded from that protection which the 
laws afforded to capital employed in all 
other branches of industry? It was said 
by some, that this system of protection 
and exclusion was a bad system. But 
the system was formed, and it was not 
proposed to destroy it. And it was ne- 
cessary to support the impolicy (if it was 
such) of the legislature, by rendering it 
uniform, because if any one branch was 
made an exception, the consequence must 
be ruinous to it; and if agriculture was 
the branch in question, the consequence 
was ruinous to the whole community. 
Countervailing duties were clearly neces- 
sary to the amount of the internal taxa- 
tion, in the case of agriculture, as much 
as in other cases. As to the price of 80s. 
which was fixed by the Resolutions, it had 
no more to do with the ordinary price of 
grain than of any thing else. ‘The price 
would depend on the supply, which would 
depend on the capital applied to produce 
it. The price 80s. was the scarcity 
price ; the price at which when the crop 
was not equal to the consumption, the 
foreign grower woui!d supply the deti- 
ciency of the year. The Resolutions in- 
sured to the country that in an ordinary 
year the price would be much below that 
price. Such, he conceived, would be the 
operation of the measures proposed ; the 
price of grain would be lowered, and the 
country would at the same time be inde- 
pendent in ordinary years, whilst in years 
of scarcity the deficiency would be sup- 
plied from abroad ; but if the event was 
otherwise, the parliament would have it 
in its power to correct the evil. 

Mr. Horner began by stating, that he 
should not pay much attention to the cal- 
culations on either side. From the man- 
ner in which the question was opened, he 
had no hesitation in saying, thet the right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Robinson) bad ma- 
nifested a more statesman-like miad than 
any of those by whom his propositions 
were supported ; for that right hon. gen- 
tleman had fully recognized the great 
principles, which, according to the highest 


| authorities, ought to regulate our come 
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nece essity shonld te made out for ony de- 


viation from those principles, and that the 

House had only to balance between dilil- 
culties—between the nature of the neces- 
sity, and the deference that was due to the 
great radical principle of a free trade. 
That this principle was entitled to respect, 
was not, lie maintained, the opinion of 
What were denominated mere modern 
speculatists, but of the soundest thinkers 
upon commercial policy, aided by the ex- 
perience of practical men, who most na- 
turally deemed the success of agriculture 
as the main basis of commercial pro- 
sperity. Tbose, then, who concurred with 
such thinkers, 
theorists only, nor were they fairly lable 
to the attempts made to depreciate thei 
judgment. He was indeed surprised at 
these attempts, as if the denomination of 
‘ political economists’ could detract from 


could not be regarded as | 
}tend to depreciate its character, 


the authority of any gentleman who op- | 
‘had thought preper to treat with levity 


posed the measure ‘before the committee. 
But who were they who resoried to nick- 
names upon this occasion? Why, the 
very men who admitted that the know- 
Jedge of political eco momy req wired ¢ 


leep 


i the 


reading, aud that what easel paras | 


doxes to superficial observers, were, upon 
further investigation, proved to be just 
and rational views. ‘Those, indeed, who 
used the nick-name alluded to, endeavoured 
themse! ves, by the leger-de-main of figures, 
and a complication of details, to confer a 
rational character upon a_ proposition 
which had all the complexion ofa parac dox 
—which, in fact, appeared utte rly irre- 
concilable with reason. But in reviewing 
these extravagancies, he was glad to find 
that the report of the committee of that 
House was not disfigured by such ob- 


servations as appeared in the report of 





the other House of Parliament; for in the | 


Jatter he was really astonished to find 


| 


these statements :—tirst, that the price of | 


provisions had traly nothing to do with 
the price of labour; and, secondly, tha 


the amount of rents had no ma devia ine 
fluence upon the charges of agriculture. 
But there was another theory, ‘still more 
extraordinary, from the advocates cf the 
proposition before the committee, and 
which, he believed, had never been 
broached since the days of Cromwell; 
namely, that the Jand did not really be- 
jong to the proprietors, but to the com- 
munity.—Nay, j in addition to these strange 
doctrines, an hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Preston), who was among those by whom 
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iting that a case of | theorists had been decried, had that day 


sent him the tract of the marquis de Mira- 
beau upon Political Economy, which he 
had alluded to in bis speech, calculating, 
no doubt, that it would scrve to produce 


D 
1 


an impression upon his mind: but his 
hon. friend was under a sertous mistake 


as to the nature of that celebrated wricer’s 
opinion. For the marquis de Mirabeau 
belonged to that class of economists who 
maintained quite an opposite doctrine to 
that of the hon, gentleman ; and also that 
all the taxes necessary to the support of 
ie state, should be drawn directly fron 
ve Jand, 

But as to political economy generally, 
upon what ground could gentlemen pre- 
unless 
they meant to deprecate the exercise of 
reasoning upon the subject under the con- 
sideration of the committee? [owever, 
in consistency with their system of de- 
preciation, as to political economy, they 


1 
i 
! 
' 
‘ 


t 
t 


e of Dr. Adain Smith, which 
was in fact but a collection or digest of 
maxims, which, instead of being any in- 
novation, had long been held sacred among 
the best writers this country had ever 
known. But it was also well known, that 
the opinions contained in the work of Dr. 
Adam Smith were, after full examination, 
recommended by the sanction of our most 
distinguished statesmen,—by Mr. Pitt for 
instance, and also by Mr. Burke, who 
traced the history of Dr. Smith’s opinions, 
demoustrating that those opinions, instead 
of being, as some alleged, mere plagiarisms 
from those of the French economists, were 
the original growth of our own country, 
from which they had been borrowed by 
the economisis of France. The justice, 
however, of Dr. Smith’s great principles 
was recognized by the statesman-like 
view of the right hon. opener of this ques- 
tion, who had | not given the weight of his 
authority to the untenable proposition, 
that because the manufacturers enjoyed 
some protecting duties, the agriculturists 
were entitled to the measure he proposed, 
which was a kind of argumentum ad homi- 
nem. less did the right hon. gentle- 
man nianifest any dispositi on to support 
the assertion, that the agriculturists suf- 
fered by the protecting duties granted to 
the manufacturers; and in what instance, 
he would ask, could the British agricul- 
turists be conceived so to sufler? From 
what country could they obtain any at- 
ticle of manufacture necessary for ‘their 
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consumption, at a cheaper rate than they | 
could purchase it at home, supposing trade | 


perfectly free, and that protecting duties, 
as to manufactures, were totaliy done 
away? Could coarse woollen cloths, for 
instance, be purchased cheaper any where 
than in England? or could any other 
article be had on better terms elsewhere ? 
The only article, indeed, which could be 
supposed cheaper elsewhere was linen, 
which was the manufacture of Ireland. 
Tor himself, however, be had no difficulty 
in declaring, that all the protecting duties 
(as they were called) at present in exist- 
ence in this country, were but so many 
clogs and impediments to our commercial 
prosperity ; and that, whatever might be 
the gain, which must be partial and com- 
paratively insignificant, derived probably 
to the most insignificant in trade, the efiect 
of the whole system must be, that the 
produce of our natural wealth was con- 
siderably diminished. 

But, reverting to the main question, and 
bearing in mind the grounds stated by the 
right hon, opener, he maintained that no 
Necessity was made out for any departure 
from the main principles of trade, to the 
justice of which that right hon. gentleman 
bore testimony. If the proposition be- 
fore the committee were merely a tempo- 
rary measure, to relicve any temporary 
pressure upon the farmers, be confessed 
that he should bave felt much .nore diffi- 


culiy in opposing it; but, as a measure of 


permanent legislation, he could not hesitate 
to enter his protest against it. Sympathy 
for the suffering of individuals would natu- 
rally dispose one to plead for the former; 
but every consideration of sound national 
policy, which he was able to appreciate, 
urged him to resist the latter, But the 
object of granting temporary relief to 
individual distress, had been disclaimed 
by the advocates for the proposition- 
before the committee, who thought proper 
torest their pretensions upon considera- 
tions of permanent policy; and here he 
Was at issue with them. He was aware 
of the distress of the agriculturists under 
existing circumstances, and he had all due 
fecling for their situation; but, then, he 
recollected the cause of that situation, 
which recollection was necessary to a due 
estimate of the policy of this measure. 
The present distress of the agriculturists 
Was owing to the great stimulus which the 
Circumstances of the war had given to 
agriculture; which stimulus was now 
withdrawn. The operation of that stimulus, 


| 


t 
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which offered a strong proof of the pro~ 
sperity and health of our commercial 
system, encouraged the farmers to offer 
exorbitant rents for land, and also to lay 
out large sums upon that land; they must 
naturally suffer by the cessation of such a 
stimulus. ‘they had, in fact, been too 
sanguine in their speculations, and hence 
the losses of which they now complained. 
But the farmers were not the only persons 
who suffered from too extensive specula- 
tions. Such sufferings, also, too frequently 
happened in every branch of trade, and 
did it therefore follow that an application 
should be made to parliament to repair the 
loss? It would, indeed, be impossible for 
parliament to make good such losses; and 
it would be unjust to make an attempt to 
withdraw from the profits of other classes 
of the community, to repair the losses sus» 
tained by any class of unsuccessful specu- 
lators. 

But, in considering the case of the agri- 
culturists (as an exception was demanded 
in their favour), in looking at their present 
difficulties or losses, the House was called 
upon, in justice, to look also to the cause 
of that loss, which naturally brought into 
view their antecedent profits. The most 
interesting distress among the farmers— 
that which in his mind was most entitled 
to commiseration, was certainly the case 


| of the agriculturists of Ireland: but that 


case also was the result of the artificial 
stimulus given to Irish agriculture by the 
peculiar ‘circumstances of the war. No 
one, he believed, felt a more lively con- 
cern for the interest of Ireland than that 
of which he was sensible, and which should 
always regulate his conduct, as he thought 
it must the mind of every man who daly 
appreciated the general interests of the 
empire. He was therefore happy to wit- 
ness the pregnant proof which the present 
situationof Ireland afforded of its advancing 
prosperity. For that situation served, in 
his view, to demonstrate that its commer- 
cial enterprise had of late years been con- 
siderably exerted, and that a great quan- 
tity of capital had been employed in that 
most useful branch of industry, its agri- 
cultural pursuits. Ireland had theretore 
experienced a check from the conclusion 
of peace—[a smile on the other side of the 
House]. Gentlemen might smile, he said, 
but he would maintain that this check 
afforded a proof of the advanced prosperity 
of Ireland. For the present was noto- 
riously the first instance on record in the 
history of Ireland in which that country 
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had experienced any check in its domestic 
circumstances from the conclusion of peace 
by the mother country; and this check 
he regarded as an evidence that it partook 
of our prosperity, the interruption of which 
naturally occasioned a participation of our 
losses. Then, as to the disadvantage re- 
sulting to the lands lately applied to tillage 
in this country, upon which a large sum 
must have been expended, he was fully 
aware that that disadvantage was entitled 
to consideration. 
be universally regretted. But what relief 
could be expected by the sufferers from 
the proposed measure, especially if it were 
true, as the advocates of this measure 
alleged, that the effect of it must be to 
reduce the price of corn? According to 
the deposition of witnesses before the com- 
mittee, 96s. per quarter was necessary to 
enable farmers to grow that article; nay, 
according to the allegation of some gen- 
tlemen, less than 135s. would be insuffi- 
cient; and how then, in the name of 
common sense, could the sum be deemed 
an adequate remuneration for this species 
of culture? or still more, how could the 
proposed regulation operate to reduce the 
price of corn? How, indeed, could gen- 
tlemen who supported these depositions 
and allegations, plead for a measure so self- 
destructive as the present? The light 
lands, or those lately devoted to agricul- 
ture, must still suffer all the distress that 
was deprecated, especially through the 
competition of the more fertile soil of Ire- 
land, and the richer lands of this country ; 
and the result must still be to throw those 
light lands out of cultivation. 

With respect to our independence of 
foreign supply, he was ready to admit, 
that if a dependence upon foreign supply 
were likely to be the result of the existing 
system, that likelihood would form a legi- 
timate ground for the proposed measure. 
And here the hon. and learned gentleman 
took notice of the exception of Dr. Smith 
with regard to our navigation law, which 
exception referred to a provision for our 
national safety, which was, in all cases, a 
predominant consideration. But, return- 
ing to the apprehension of our dependence 
upon a foreign supply of corn, the hon. 
and learned member treated that appre- 
hension as quite exaggerated and visionary. 
Indeed it had been, he observed, most te- 
naciously maintained by the advocates 
for this apprehension, that it would be 
impossible for the whole navy of England 
to import any very large proportion, much 


This disadvantage must ! 
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Jess an adequate supply of corn, for our 
subsistence. ‘I'his, however, these gentle. 
men seemed to feel an admission hostile 
to their own proposition ; and therefore, 
in order to take off the weight of such ad- 
mission, they asserted that even a small 
quantity of imported corn would have a 
material effect upon the market price. 
This, however, he could not admit. A 
comparatively small quantity of imported 
corn might affect the market price upona 
particular day, or for a few days; but the 
price must ultimately and permanently 
depend upon the proportion of the supply 
to the demand, and the proportion of 
supply from abroad, was in no degree 
likely to be considerable. But supposing 
the supply to be even considerable, the 
apprehensions expressed on this subject 
were still, in his mind, exceedingly exag- 
gerated and fallacious; nor was it even 
probable that we should have to depend 
upon foreign supply to such an extent as 
to endanger the interests of our own agri- 
culture. A great deal of this apprehen- 
sion had been propagated, which was 
negatived by the papers on the table, 
especially with regard to the supply de- 
rived from what was called our natural 
enemy. He would readily admit, that if 
it could be rendered apparent, that in any 





event we should have to depend upon 
| France for food, a protecting duty, as it 
| was termed, should be immediately granted 
| to avert such a calamity ; and to this grant 
| he would accede, not from any commer- 
cial jealousy, which he should always de- 
precate, but from political jealousy, to 
which it would, in such a case, be our duty 
; to attend. But what was the fact? Was 
France a corn-exporting country ? Did it 
not appear from the papers on the table 
that our great import of corn bad been not 
from France, but from Holland and from 
Belgium, the sovereign of which was of 
our own creation? ‘Thus we derived 4 
supply of corn, not from a natural enemy, 
as France was denominated, but from out 
own probably permanent ally. Bus 
France could never be regarded as a great 
exporting country of corn. If she were, 
it would be a proof of her impoverish- 
ment; for norich country was ever a great 
exporter of corn. No; the poor country 
was always the exporter of that article to 
the rich, for which she received manufac- 
tures in return. France had, in fact, be- 
come for the last year an exporter of corn, 
in consequence of an extremely reduncant 
harvest, and from the same cause she was 
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an exporter in the year 1310. But France 
could never be expected to rival this 
country in agriculture; for from every 
information that had reached us, her sys- 
tem of agriculture was exceedingly infe- 
rior to our own, while her grain was also 
materially inferior in quality. How, then, 
could it be apprehended that we should 
have to depend upon that nation for supply 
in any event, especially when we had to 
look not only to Holland as a medium for 
furnishing the produce of the banks of the 
Rhine, but to Flanders, to the Baltic, to 
Poland, and to America also? With a 
peace, indeed, so consolidated, as the gen- 
tlemen on the other side promised, he 
thought all apprehension on this score 
quite visionary. But even calculating upon 
the renewal of war, or the re-appearance 
of some extravagant tyrant, who, with a 
combination of all the powers of Europe, 
should speculate upon our total exclusion 
from continental commerce, he should still 
think such an apprehension groundless. 
For it was notorious from experience, 
that even when the experiment of this ex- 
clusion was made, namely from 1810 to 
1812, a larger importation had taken 
place into this country, especially from 
France, than was ever known within the 
same compass at any former period.—The 
apprehension, then, of depriving this coun- 
try of foreign supply must, under any cir- 
cumstances, be regarded as totally chi- 
merical—[hear!]. As to a provision to 
guard against fluctuation of prices, which 
the advocates of the measure before the 
committee promised, the hon. member 
stated, that for the last seven years, when 
our importation of corn was greater than 
at any former period, the fluctuation was 
much Jess than during any period of the 
same duration since the Revolution, and 
this fact he had ascertained by examining 
the Eton tables. Within the last seven 
years, too, it was notorious that our agri- 
culture had been in the most flourishing 
state, much more flourishing, indeed, than 
when it was most the fashion to grant 
bounties upon the export, and to impose 
restrictions upon the import of corn. So 
much as to the pretence of a steady price, 
which was looked for by some gentlemen 
as the result of the proposed measure. In 
his opinion, however, the best security for 
a steady price—that is, for a fair price to 
the consumer, was not a measure the wit- 
Nesses adduced to support which deposed 
that 80s, or even 96s. was necessary to 
®nable the farmer to grow corn, while its 
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advocates argued that its tendency would 
be to reduce the price of that article, but 
to leave the dealer in corn subject to this 
impression, that if he raised his price to 
an undue rate, corn would be imported. 
This impression, he conceived, and com- 
mon sense would sanction the conception, 
would be the best means of keeping corn 
at a fair price, and correcting all excesses. 
On these grounds he felt himself called 
upon by an imperious sense of duty to 
resist the proposition before the com- 
mittee, more especially as no ground of 
necessity was shewn to support it, and as 
all the arguments adduced in its favour 
appeared to him utterly fallacious. At the 
same time he begged it to be understood, 
that he was most anxious for the interest 
of agriculture, which he conceived essen- 
tially important to our domestic trade, 
compared to which indeed he regarded 
every other branch of trade as nugatory. 
But the proposition before the committee 
was in his view materially adverse to that 
interest. 

Having said thus much as to agriculture, 
the hon. and learned member thought it 
proper, as connected with this subject, to 
advert shortly to the state of our manu- 
factures, the condition of our labourers in 
husbandry, and the nature of our finances. 
As to the first of these, namely, our manu- 
factures, he would ask, was it necessary 
at this moment to enhance the price of our 
manofactured articles? The necessary re- 
quisites to enable us to preserve our supe- 
riority in our manufactures were two, 
capital and skill. These were not neces- 
sarily domiciled in this country ; but 
might, like any of the other goods of for- 
tune, take to themselves wings and fly 
away: and it was no unfair or unreason- 
able thing to conjecture, that if to the dif- 
ficulties under which our manaofactures 
now laboured, were added the proposed 
regulations as to the price of corn, those 
would be speedily followed by a departure 
from this country of the capital and skill 
which had hitherto given life to our manu- 
factures, seeing we were about in the same 
breath to multiply the taxes on our manu- 
factures, and to increase the price of corn. 
The second point to which he had re- 
ferred, was the condition of labourers en- 
gaged in the affairs of husbandry. This, 
he agreed, did not depend on any defect 
Yn the system itself, but on the poor laws, 
and the mal-administration of them, by 
which part of the wages of the agricultural 
labourers was in some districts paid out of 
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the poor-rates. There could, he thought, 
be no difficulty in framing a law to reach 
this subject; but certain gentlemen thought 
it more meritorious to pay such labourers 
out of the poor-rates, than to suffer an ad- 
vance of wages to take place; and the 
very same persons who were outbidding 
each other in the purchase of leases of 
lands, seemed the most mis-giving as to 
the price of labour. It was the high price 
of corn which had produced this, and 
would continue it. There was no other 
way of liberating our peasantry from a 
state of villainage than by restraining the 
price of corn. . What could be more de- 
grading than that a man in the vigour of 
healthful labour should receive the allow- 
ance of a pauper? It reduced our tree 
labourers to a state of bondage; and this 
enormous mischief the present measure 
had the strongest tendency to increase. 
The third point to which he had alluded, 
was that of our financial arrangements. 
The price of the necessaries of hfe must 
either enter into consideration in all the 
arrangements of government, or of the 
greater part of them. It might be asked, 
How would you pay the dividends on the 
national debt unless you were to keep the 
rate of provisions high? ‘To this he could 
only say, that it was true the country had 
raised large sums ata diminished rate, and 
that they would have to pay them at a 
higher rate on account of the artificial 
state of their money 35 but was any man 
hardy enough to say that that artificial 
state ought to be kept up? If so, that man 
must be guilty of a continual fraud on 
those great creditors of the country on 
whom this deceit had originally been 
practised. Observe, then, wiiat was cur 
situation, With exhausted manufactures 
—with a debt accumulating out of all pro- 
portion—and with our labourers paid out 
of our poor-rates, were we still to lengthen 
out this artificial mode of proceeding ? ‘TI 
man who could look such a situation in 
the face, had stronger nerves than he had. 
The best course, according to his idea, 
was to do nothing. Lighty shillings per 
quarter was a minimum which, he was satis- 
fied, even from the evidence before the 
conmimittee, it was not necessary to fix; but 
the minimum might have beeu safely fixed 
at a much smaller sum. 

Mr. Huskisson felt it impossible to give 
a silent vote on a question which, it was 
agreed on all hands, was one in which all 
classes were interested. It was a subject 
complicated with every question, arising 
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out of political economy, which could at 
any time engage the attention of the 
statesman ; and that such a question should 
induce a difference of opinion, was not at 
all surprising. ‘The Report of the com- 
mittee, with the drawing of which some 
fault had been found, went only to this, 
that the surveyors, in their evidence, 
proved, that for a number of years lands 
had never been le: for less than 10s, per 


| bushel, or 80s, per quarter, a fact which 


-obrections thrown ou 


was borne out by the evidence of Mr, 
Webb, a witness relied upon on the other 
side, He then proceeded to shew that the 
Report was not liable to any of the other 

against it by other 
hon. members, In adverting to the prin- 
ciple of foreign supply, and the conse- 
quences likely to result from it to our 
native agriculture, the right hon. gentle. 
man put the supposition that the arable 


‘Jand of England were to produce one-litth 


i them. 


less than it now produced. Would not 
lrance, in that case, do what Ireland had 
done? Would not her agriculture receive 
a stimulus from our demand ? 
maay who could remember when Ireland 
Was an importing country ; yet now, frou 
our encouragement, and that alone, she 
had become largely an exporting one. 
An hon. member had said, why not try 
the experiment, and put oiher countries 
mi the same condition with respect to our- 
selves that Ireland was? [le would tell 
the hon. gentieman why that experiment 
would not do. Ireland was under out 
control, and other countries were not: 
besides, did not Ireland receive our ma- 
nufactures in return, and were we quite 
sure that other countries would do so? 
But Ireland was compelled to receive 
France would unquestionably in- 
crease her exports, if we afforded ler sul- 
ficient encouragement, by pouring out 
capital into the hands of her agriculturists. 


Yor ’ 
Bere were 


‘He could tell the committee that large 


| for his grain at any price. 





imports from France had arrived on the 


‘southern coast of England, where the 


markets were so overstocked, that the 
English farmer could not get 2 bidding 
Ie had seen 
the invoices of those cargoes ; and alter all 
the charges of conveyance were added, 
they could afford to sell the corn so im- 
ported under 50s. It had been said that 
the price of provisions had no influence 
upon the wages of the labourer 5 it was 4 
novel theory, and one which scarcely re 
quired refutation; for nothing could be 
more obvious than that in the long rua 
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the one must affect the other. What 
would be the effect if the agriculture of 
the country were allowed to fall back, 
as was recommended by another hon, 
member? The capital was so amalga- 
mated and incorporated with the general 
improvement of land, in draining, em- 
banking, &c. that it was impossible for 
the agriculturist to withdraw it in the 
same way as might be done in commercial 
speculations; the capital so invested, 
therefore, would be so much _ national 
wealth thrown away. Nothing could be 
more delusive than the opinion that cheap- 
ness in the price of provisions was always 
a benefit. On the contrary, cheapness 
without a demand for labour was a symp- 
tom of distress. ‘The French had cheap- 
ness without capital; and it was a proof 
of progressive decay. An hon. gentle- 
man who spoke on the preceding evening 
had indulged in some observations upon 
the greater Juxury in which our farmers 
now lived, and lamented that they some- 
times preferred a bottle of wine to a mug 
of ale. For his own part, he thought the 
change extremely natural; and that it 
was the necessary consequence of im- 
proved skill, and enlarged profits. Had 
not the same effects taken place in the 
commercial world ? Did not our merchants 
now think it desirable to exchange the 
city for the squares at the west end of the 
town? And instead of dining at one or 
two o'clock, with their clerks, as their 
forefathers did, were they not now to be 
seen sitting down to a table profuse in its 
variety of dishes, at six andseven o’clock ? 
But he did not complain that it was so. 
He honoured the industry, and gloried in 
the success which occasioned it; and 
tnough the comparison might appear in- 
vidious, he was driven into it by the 
equally invidious comparison made by 
the hon. gentleman. From the whole of 
the evidence which had been given before 
both Houses of Parliament, it was clear, 
in his opinion, that less than 80s. as a pro- 
tecting price, would not remunerate the 
farmer; but that at that price he would 
be remunerated, if properly protected. 
Nor did he at all anticipate the dangers 
which seemed to be apprehended, that 
because SOs. were fixed as the protecting 
price, corn could never be at a less price, 
as the experience of the last century 
abundantly proved that the market price 
of corn was frequently, nay, almost al- 
ways below the protecting price. In be- 
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half of the agriculturist, in behalf of the. 
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manufacturer, in behalf of the public cre- 
ditor, in behalf of the whole community, 
he recommended the adoption of his right 
hon. friend’s proposition. 

Mr. Baring said, that although he would 
not withdraw his amendment, he would 
not inconvenience the committee by press- 
ing it to a division. 

Mr. Baring’s amendment was then nega- 
tived without a division. 

Sir M, W. Ridley moved another amend- 
ment, namely, to substitute 76s. for 80s. as 
the price at which the prohibition of ime 
portation was to take place. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis inquired whether 
or not it was intended to make any altera- 
tion in the mode of taking the averages? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that if the averages were calculated on the 
principle of comprehending quantity as 
well as value, 76s. a quarter would afford 
the agricultural interest a security as great 
as they would derive from 80s. in the 
event of a continuation in the present 
mode of taking them. 

A long conversation ensued on the 
comparative merit of the two medes of 
taking the averages, in which Mr. Rose, 
Mr. Baring, Mr. Robinson, Mr. W. Smith, 
Sir W. Geary, Mr. F. Lewis, Mr. Alder- 
man Atkins, Mr. Calcraft, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, &c. participated. Mr. 
Baring, as the question seemed to create 
great diversity of opinion, moved that the 
chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. Mr. Whitbread sup- 
ported this proposition. Mr. Huskisson 
recommended to the committee to adhere 
to the old method of taking the average. 

Sir MW. IW. Ridley, understanding that 
the rate of $0s. according to the present 
mode of taking the average, would not 
press more heavily on the consumer than 
the rate of 76s. if the new mode of taking 
the average were adopted, withdrew his 
amendment. 

Mr. Protheroe moved, as an amend- 
ment, to substitute 76s. for SOs, the mode 
of taking the average remaining as it 
was. 

The gallery was then cleared for a divi- 
sion; but the committee continued in de- 
bate for above an hoar, in the course of 
which Mr. Whitbread recommended, as 
the channel for communicating their pro- 
ceedings to the public was closed, that 
they should adjourn, The question of 
adjournment was negatived without a divi- 
sion ; and on an amendment moved by Mr. 
Baring, to substitute 72s, for 80s., a divi« 

(3 X) 
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sion ultimately took place, when the num- 
bers were, 
For the Amendment ......... 65 
For the original Motion ...... 209 
Majorit? ...cecccereceversceee ——— 144 
At half past three in the morning, the 
chairman reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 24. 


Gao Cuaptains’ Brit.] Mr. Hurst 
moved the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Bill for providing clergy- 
men to officiate in county gaols. 

Mr. Giddy stated, that when the Bill 
went into a committee, he should move 
that its provisions be extended to houses 
of correction and penitentiary houses. 

Sir T. Baring adverted to the necessity 
which existed for providing proper cler- 
gymen for penitentiary houses and houses 
of correction. In those places spiritual 
assistance was needed as much as in the 
county gaols; he, therefore, suggested the 
propriety of withdrawing the present Bill, 
for the purpose of introducing another, 
the provisions of which would embrace 
prisons of the description he had just 
alluded to, 

Mr. Hurst said, he was not aware of 
the extent of duties which devolved upon 
clergymen attending houses of correction, 
and therefore the Bill he had introduced 
did not go to enact any thing with re- 
ference to them. As he was perfectly 
aware of the fatigue and labour which 
attended the situation of chaplain to a 
county gaol, he had drawn up the present 
Bill, with a view only to that class of per- 
sons. He could not, therefore, consent to 
withdraw his Bill ; but, in the committee, 
he would cheerfully agree to an extension 
of its provisions, as far as the necessity 
of the case demanded. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


GLoucesTER GaoL—PETITION OF JOHN 
Perrinc.] Sir Samuel Romilly said, he 
had been requested to present two peti- 
tions to the House, the one from a person 
now imprisoned in Gloucester gaol, the 
other from a man who had lately been 
confined there. As the Petition of John 
Perring, the first-mentioned person, im- 
puted some improper conduct to a ma- 
gistrate of the county of Gloucester, 
he thought it right that the House 
should be acquainted with its con- 


Gloucester Gaol—Petition of John Perring. 
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tents. The petitioner stated, that he was 
confined in Newgate, Gloucester, as a 
debtor of his Majesty ; that he had become 
bail for a man of the name of Grey (who 
had assaulted Mr. Cunningham, the gaoler), 
who, having absconded, he became ac. 
countable for the sum mentioned in the 
bail-bond ; that the gaoler had taken a 
great dislike to him, in consequence of 
his having become bail for this man, and 
treated him with great severity ; that he 
was not confined in the same place with 
the debtors, but for 17 days had been 
placed in solitary confinement; that no 
person, not even the members of his fa- 
mily, were permitted to see him, except 
in the presence of one of the turnkeys; 
that his letters were intercepted and 
opened ; that, being in great distress and 
misery, he endeavoured to apply, by letter, 
to a friend for the loan of 5s.; that this 
letter was stopped, and prevented from 
reaching the person to whom it was di- 
rected ; that, in the last session of parlia- 
ment, a petition on this subject was pres 
sented to the House of Lords; in conse- 
quence of which some inquiry was made 
into the facts of the case by a magistrate 
for the county of Gloucester; that this 
inquiry did not procure any reliet for the 
petitioner, who was, on the contrary, 
treated with more severity than before; 
that his having published, in the Gloucester 
Newspaper, an advertisement, thanking 
earl S:anhope, in the name of the persons 
imprisoned in Gloucester gaol for bis in- 
terference in their behalf in the House of 
Lords, which advertisement concluded 
with a compliment to viscount Sidmouth, 
was the cause of his having experienced 
additional severity in his confinement. 
Having thus stated the principal contents 
of the Petition, he moved, * That it be 
now read.” 

Sir W. Guise observed, that several of 
the complaints which had been made by 
the petitioner were found to be, on exami- 
nation, futile and ridiculous. The regu- 
lations of the gaol in question had met 
with the approbation of several of the 
justices of assize, as well as of the magis- 
trates of the county. To give the House 
an opportunity of informing themselves 
fully on the question, he should move for 
the Report made to the Secretary of State 
for the Home department, on the subject 
of the Gloucester gaol. 

The Speaker informed the hon. baronet, 
that the question immediately before the 
House must be first disposed of. 
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Mr. Bennet said, he understood that Mr. 
Perring was detained for the amount of 
the prison fees, which were 1/. 12s. and 
wished to know why some satisfactory in- 

uirv had not been made into the subject. 

Mr. Addington said, if he had known 
that his learned friend intended to present 
this Petition, he would have prepared him- 
self, in order to lay before the House all 
the information in his power. The fact 
was, that, in the office to which he be- 
longed, the business was divided between 
the two under secretaries of state. His 
colleague conducted the civil, and he at- 
tended to the military department. The 
House would not, therefore, be surprised, 
that he should be unprepared to answer 
immediately, since he had not received 
any previous notice on the subject. 

Sir S. Romilly did not think it was ne- 
cessary to have given the right hon. gen- 
tleman any notice of his intention to pre- 
sent this Petition, since it merely com- 
plained of misconduct on the part of the 
gaoler, and that no relief was granted, by 
one of the magistrates of the county, to the 
person who stated that he was aggrieved, 

The Petition was read, and ordered to 
lie on the table. Sir S. Romilly next pre- 
sented the Petition from William Hudson, 
after which it was ordered, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions, 
that there be laid before this House, a 
copy of the Report made by the reverend 
Robert Halifax, one of the visiting magis- 
trates of the gaol of Gloucester. to lord 
viscount Sidmouth, one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, on the subject 
of alleged abuses in the said gaol, with a 
copy of the letter of lord viscount Sid- 
mouth to the gaoler of the said gaol, in 
consequence of such report. 


STaTE OF THE Corn Laws,] Sir James 
Shaw presented a Petition from the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and livery of London, 
in Cominon-hall assembled, praying that 
the House would reject any measure which 
tended to lay a duty on the importation 
of corn, In laying this Petition before 
the House, the hon. baronet said, it ap- 
peared to him, that the effect of the vote 
of the preceding evening would be, to 
raise the price of bread beyond what it 
averaged during the last ten years of war. 
He would ask the House seriously, whether 
they were prepared to go to this length? 
He held in his hand an account, taken 
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from the regular office, of the average 
price of the quartern loaf, in London, from 
the year 1804 to the year 1814. The 
average price was 14d. and a fraction. 
Now, assuming the average of the quarter 
of wheat, in England, to be 50s. the de- 
scription of wheat of a quality proper to 
be manufactured into flour, fur the con- 
sumption of London, would at least be 
95s. per quarter. Indeed, from the best 
information he could obtain, it appeared 
probable that it would exceed that sum, 
and rise as high as 100s. But, taking it 
at the former sum, it would bring the 
price of the quartern loaf to 16d. He 
wished gentlemen to consider this a fair, 
plain statement of facts, about which there 
could be no controversy, since the thing 
was capable of perfect demonstration. By 
the returns of the Cocket-office for the last 
ten years, it appeared, that the average 
price of corn was 8S8s, 5d., of flour 
Q1s. 5id., and of the quartern loaf, 14d. 
If the protecting price were raised to SOs., 
it was clear that fine grain would fetch at 
least 95s., and thus the price of bread 
would be higher than it was in the ten 
last years of war. 

Lord Ossulston said, that 80s. being the 
maximum, the moment corn arrived at that 
price, importation would be permitted. 

Mr. Baring observed, that if the state- 
ment of the noble lord were correct, then 
the limitation was entirely useless. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that if the 
protecting price were fixed at an average 
of 80s. it was by no means improbable 
that fine flour would be 105s. He then 
proceeded to object to the present mode 
of striking the average. London, he 
conceived, to which corn was sent from 
all parts of the kingdom, ought to be al- 
lowed to fix its own average, and the qua- 
lity, as well as the price of the grain, 
ought to be considered in striking that 
average. In the proper stage of the 
business, he would take the sense of the 
House on the mode in which the average 
ought to be struck, and also on the pro- 
priety of permitting London to enjoy the 
advantage he had already spoken of. He 
trusted, that some hon. member, of more 
weight than himself, would move for a 
call of the House, before this important 
question was finally decided. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Sir James Shaw moved for “ a return of 
the average prices of wheat, flour, and 





i the quartern loaf, within the bills of mor- 
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tality, from the year 1804 to the year 
1813, both inclusive.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
the hon. baronet to extend his motion to 
a period previous to that to which it was 
now confined; and it would also, he 
thought, be desirable, that the account 
should come down to the latest possible 
moment. That the House might judge 
what was the effect of the Act of 1804, 
the return ought, he conceived, to go back 
to the year 1791. 

Sir James Shaw said, the chief object of 
his motion was to shew, that by the mea- 
sure which they adopted last night, bread 
would be raised to a dearer rate than the 
citizens of London had been accustomed 
to pay for it during 10 years of war. 
Now when they were entering on a period 
of peace, and when, he humbly thought, 
the citizens of London had a right to ex- 
pect to eat their bread cheaper than in a 
time of warfare, that House were about to 
raise the price. Neither should it be for- 
gotten, that at the present moment, many 
of the burthens which affected the agri- 
cultural interest were removed. The 
property tax, which pressed so heavily 
on them, was abolished; the price of labour, 
the price of timber, the price of iron, in 
short, the price of almost every thing ne- 
cessary for agriculture, was reduced ; and 
yet, at this moment, they were about to 
sanction a measure that would raise the 
price of bread in the city of London, 
which contained one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of the kingdom, to a height that it 
had not reached during 10 years of war- 
fare. {Hear, hear!] If the right hon. gen- 
tleman pleased to move for other returns 
to support his view of the question, he 
was at liberty todo so; but those which 
he now called for, were sufficient for his 
purpose.—The motion was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 


moved, “ That the House do resolve itself 


into a committee of the whole House to 
cousider further of the State of the Corn 
Laws.” On the motion that the Speaker 
leave the chair, 

My. Calcraft said, that as the subject had 
been discussed at length during the pre- 
ceeding night, he should not at present 
trouble the committee ; but on Tnesday 
next, or whatever day the report should 
be received, he should think it his duty, 
notwithstanding the decision of last night, 
to take the sense of the House again on 
the amount of the protecting price. 

Mr, Shiffnell wished the agriculture to 
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be protected, but not beyond the neces. 
sity of the case. He should be ready to 
support any proposition for a protecting 
price under S8Us. 

The House then went into the com- 
mittee. On the fifth Resolution being 
read, 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he believed 
this was the proper period for explaining 
his view of the manner in which the 
average ought to be taken. He recom. 
mended that it should be struck on wheat 
alone, and not on meal and flour, as well 
on the weight as the price; and that no 
wheat should be introduced into the aye- 
rage that was not fit to make flour. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that the present 
was not the proper time to offer the 
amendment since the committee had al- 
ready agreed to a resolution, which stated, 
that the average should be struck, in the 
manner at present established by law. If, 
therefore, they were now to come to a 
resolution to alter that system, they would 
be contradicting the opinion already ex- 
pressed. The hon. member had _ better, 
therefore, defer his amendment, until the 
report was brought up. ‘The effect of 
his proposition, however, would evidently 
be, rather to keep up than to lower the 
average. If he only took his average from 
that wheat which was suitable for the 
manutacture of the best flour, it would 
be the means of always keeping the 
average price very high; and the in- 
terest of neither of the parties would be 
promoted by this alteration. 

Mr. Alderman Ackins said, he would re- 
serve his observations for another stage of 
the business. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to, 
and the report was ordered to be received 
on Monday. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 27. 

Gaot Fees Avouition Bitt.] On the 
motion of Mr. Bennet, the House went 
into a Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins thought that the 
Bill would throw a great burthen on the 
city of London, by not being extended to 
the King’s-bench prison, the Fleet and 
Marshalsea. He had no objection to the 
principle of the Bill, which he considere 
founded on humanity ;_ but as he thought 
it unjust that it should not extend alike to 
all gaols, he would recommend to let it 
lie over for some time. 
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Mr. Bennet could not see how the city | 
of London could be at all injured by the 
Bill. He had already explained, that no 
prisoner could remove himself to the city 
gaols by Habeas Corpus. He therefore 
could not consent to any postponement. 

Sir James Shaw said, that the persons 
fearing arrest would get their friends to 
arrest them in Loudon, in the gaols of 
which they would have no fees to pay, 
rather than wait to be arrested where 
they would have to remove themselves to 
the King’s-bench, the Fleet, or Marshal- 
sea prison, where they would have fees 
to pay. If the hon. gentleman would 
pledge himself to bring in a bill to abolish 
the fees of those three prisons, he would 
not object to the present Bill. 

Mr. Lennet said, he wou!d move for a 
committee to inquire into the state of the | 
fees of those prisons, but that he could 
not as yet pledge himself to any farther 
measure. 

Mr. Alderman A‘kins thought it wonder- 
ful why the hon. gentleman should have 
any objection to extend the benefits of 
his Bill to the unfortunate prisoners in the 
King’s-bench prison, the Fleet, and the 
Marshalsea, more than the prisoners of 
any other gaols. Were they not equally 
entitled to pity and to relief? Did the 
hon. gentleman conceive that they were 
more criminal than any other prisoners ? 
He had no objection that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should pay the gaolers 
of the city prisons out of the consolidated 
fund, as well as the gaolers of the King’s. 
bench and the Fleet. But if the hon. gen- 
tleman would not consent to let his Bill 
lie over fur some time, or pledge himself 
to bring in a bill for abolishing the fees 
of the king’s-bench, Fleet, and Marshal. 
sea, he should think it his duty to take the 
sense of the House on the measure. 

Mr. Holford said, that the Bill ex- 
tended to all county gaols; but that the 
gaols of the courts of judicature were dif- 
ferent from county gaols, and that, there- 
fore, it might be necessary to provide for 
the latter differently from the former. 

Sir C. Moack thought the city of Lon- 
don bound to maintain its prisons without 
any such aid as the gaol fees. 

Sir James Shaw gave great credit to the 
principle of the bill. The city did not 
desire exemptions from public burthens, 
but objected to the exemption of the three 
large prisons for debtors, the effect of 
which on them would be, that many per- 
sons arrested in London or the country, 








to gain the benefit of lord Redesda!e’s 
Act, would be fixed on them. If this Bill 
was good generally, why not so, as re- 
spected those three great prisons? On 
what principle could they be excepted ? 
Why should not the benefit of these wise 
alteraulons be generally extended? He 
hoped the hon, member would reconsider 
this subject. 
Tie Bill went through the committee. 


Averace Prices oF Wueart, &e. | 
Mr. Frankland Lewis, advering to a de- 
claration made by a worthy alderman on 
Friday evening, that if the proposed mea- 
sure respecting corn were carried into ef. 
fect, bread weuld probably be l4d. or 
16d. the quartern loaf, lament-d that a 
statement so unfounded, and so calculated 
to mislead and agitate, had gone forth to 
the public. He had sat formerly in a 
cominittee on the assize laws, and it had 
at that time been agreed by the committee, 
and even by interested individuals who 
were in attendance, that it was fair to 
consider six bushels and three quarters of 
wheat as equal toa sack of flour. If this 
were so, then when wheat sliou!d be 80s. 
a quarter, the quarten Joaf, including alt 
charges, ought not to be more than one 
shilling. Against this statement there 
were only some imaginary and absurd 
differences between the average of wheat 
in the market, and the wheat of which it 
was fit to make flour for bread. ‘To set 
this matter in a clearer light, be would 
move, “ That there be laid before the 
House an account of the average prices of 
wheat at the Corn-exchange, per quarter, 
and of flour, per sack, from the year 1759 
to the end of the year 1814; distinguish- 
ing the variations in the same from month 
to month in each year.” 

Sir James Shaw, in reply to the observa- 
tions made by the hon. gentleman, on 
what had fallen from him on Friday, said, 
that facts were better than theories at all 
times; and the facts were these, namely, 
that for ten years, viz. from 1804 to 1813 
inclusive, the average price of wheat had 
been 88s. Sd. a quarter, of flour 81s. 53d. 
and of the quartern loaf 144d. He had 
been given to understand, that it the average 
price of wheat throughout England should 
be 80s. a quarter, the fine wheat of which 
the flour was made for the bread con- 
sumed in the city of London, would be 
95s. He allowed that this was a point of 
speculation, but he stated it on the best 
information he had been able to obtain. 
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Mr. Robinson observed, that it was 
rather singular that because the worthy 
alderman stated that while wheat was at 
$Ss. a quarter, the quartern loaf was at 
14d. the worthy alderman should thence 
conclude, that under the operation of a 
measure by which corn could not be 
raised to a price above 80s. a quarter the 
quartern loaf would be i6d.! (Hear! 
hear !] 

Mr. Baring, in reply to the last obser- 
vation of the hon. gentleman, contended, 
that in no event would wheat, by the ope- 
ration of the new measure, be left under 
80s. and that the measure would have a 
constant tendency to keep it above that 
price. He had no doubt the worthy ma- 
gistrate was accurately informed with 
respect to the facts which he had stated 
to the House. The effect of the measure 
would be to enhance the prices of bread, 
and to put a bounty into the pocket of the 
grower; and with reference to an obser- 
vation made by the hon. gentleman who 
had made the present motion, as to the 
danger of making such remarks, he would 
ask how the question could fairly be 
argued without making them? He wished 
to say nothing to inflame the public 
mind: but he knew of no way in which 
he could argue the question, if he did not 
say that he thought the measure was an 
atteinpt to enhance the price of bread, 
and to procure a bounty for the growers 
of corn. Fairly, he could not argue it, 
without looking on that as its inevitable 
result. 

Mr. Brand suspected that there was 
some gross deception used by those 
who were between the growers and con- 
sumers of corn—the corn-dealers, the 
meal-men, the bakers, &c. in the city of 
London, by which the public were pre- 
vented from having bread at a fair and 
moderate price (Hear, hear!]. He con- 
tended, that if an investigation were set 
on foot into the way in which the market 
was managed, it would so be found, and 
that it would also be found, that when 
the average price of bread was SOs. a 
quarter, the quartern loaf need not be 
more than 1s. The object of the measure 
was to prevent wheat from ever being 
more than 80s, a quarter, and at the same 
time to give confidence to the agricul- 
turist, in order that he might produce a 
sufficient supply. 

Mr. Alderman Ackins quoted the ave- 
rages of the different districts to prove 


that there was a difference of 2ls, a 
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quarter between some of them and the 
average of the whole ; while that of Lon. 
don differed but 2s. from the average of 
the whole. It was, indeed, impossible 
that any combination of dealars could 
keep up the average in the city of London, 

Mr. Marryatt said, it was well ascer. 
tained that if the average price of wheat 
were at 633., the quartern loaf would be 
at 11fd. and if the price were 80s. the 
same loaf would be Is. 5d. He hoped, 
therefore, the House would suspend their 
judgment till such time as they could re. 
concile and fix the averages with a view 
to the general benefit of the public. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, the propor- 
tion between the price of wheat and 
bread was regulated by statute. ‘The law 
said, that when the average price, that 
was, the price of good, bad, and middling 
wheat was so much, that the price of the 
quartern loaf should be so much ; that, 
for instance, when the quarter of wheat 
was 79s. 8d. the quartern loaf should be 
at Is. When wheat was 79s. 8d. the 
proportion that the price of the sack of 
flour ought to bear to it was 66s. 8d. ‘This 
was the positive enactment of the statute 
on the subject. 

Sir James Shaw said, the price of bread 
in the metropolis was not fixed by the 
average price of wheat, but by the ave- 
rage price of flour. It was in the power 
of magistrates to fix the assize either by 
the average ptice of wheat or the average 
price of flour; and the magistrates of 
London had generally been of opinion 
that the fairest way of fixing it was by 
the price of flour. 

Mr. Kose expressed himself obliged to 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. F. Lewis) for 
the valuable information which he had 
communicated to the House on the sub- 
ject of averages. He had always been 
unable to account for the circumstance of 
the price of bread being invariably higher 
in London than in the rest of the country. 
The difference had been often stated as 
high as 10 per cent. In a@ paper before 
the House, it was distinctly stated, that 
for eight or nine years back the price of 
bread had been 3d. higher in London 
than in the other market towns of Eng- 
land. This perplexed him extremely. 
At first he thought it might have arisen 
from a monopoly among the millers; but 
he was afterwards convinced that this 
could not be the cause, because flour had 
been imported from all parts of the coun- 
try to London. How, with this permission 
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to import, the prices had always con- 
tinued so much higher in London than 
elsewhere, was a subject which was utterly 
inexplicable to him; and he conceived it 
might be a fit object for inquiry. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, he would explain 
why the price of flour was so much 
higher in London than in the country. 
In the one case, 371 pounds was allowed 
fora quarter of wheat; and in the other, 
437 lb. making a difference of 66 pounds 
in the quarter. 

The return was then ordered. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins moved for an 
account, from the first week of November 
last, to the 18th of February, containing 
returns of the quantities of grain sold 
during that period, from which the ave- 
rages had been estimated, framed in such 
a manner that the weekly averages might 
be seen. 

Lord A. Jlamilton observed, that the 
subject of averages was the point on 
which the discussion hinged, and without 
some information as to what the intentions 
of his Majesty’s ministers on that subject 
were, the House scarcely knew what they 
were to look forward to. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Robinson) had stated, in 
vpening the question, that no alteration 
whatever was to take place as to fixing the 
averages. It was well known that there 
was a great variation in the mode of 
taking the averages in diilerent districts. 
In some, Scotch grain was excluded; in 
some, Irish grain; in some, both; and in 
others, neither. - Was he to understand 
that in future the average was to be taken 
from the quantity, as well as the price of 
the grain sold? If it was in contemplation 
to pass the Bill with the present mode of 
taking the averages, then it might be 
proper to reduce the importation price, it 
might be redaced from 80s, to 76s. the 
quarter ; but if there was to be an altera- 
tion with respect to the averages, then the 
House were totally in the dark. Farmers 
and landlords had not hitherto had the 
benefit of the law as it existed. It was 
well known that corn had been lower in 
all the markets of the country than the 
importation price, long before the impor- 
tation was stopped ; and that the farmers 
could not obtain a price for their corn, in 
Consequence of the competition of foreign 
Corn in our market. 

Mr, Robinson said, he certainly did state 
On opening the subject, that he was sensible 
of the objections to the existing mode of 


taking the averages, but that he did not | 
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see how that mode could be got rid of, and 
that he conceived it better to leave the 
subject as it was, than to substitute any 
other mode in its place. He still adhered 
to that opinion. Whatever, therefore, the 
House should think proper to fix with 
respect to the importation price, they 
would do it on the understanding that the 
averages were to remain as at present. 
That there was a difference between the 
present mode and others which might be 
devised, he was willing to admit; but he 
was convinced the more the subject was 
examined into, the more difficult it would 
be fuund to come to any precise knowledge 
of that difference. One week there was a 
difference of 4s. and another week a dif- 
ference of 5d. With respect to the obser- 
vation of the noble lord, on excluding 
Scotch and Irish corn in the average, the 
law required British corn, including Scotch 
corn, but excluding Irish and foreign corn. 
The return was then ordered. 


STATE oF THE Coxn Laws.] On the 
question, that the Report of the Committee, 
on the State of the Corn Laws, be brought 
up, 

Mr. Barclay rose for the first time. He 
said, it was with considerable reluctance 
he stood up to oppose a string of resolu- 
tions which had been sanctioned by so 
large a majority. From the short time he 
had sat in the House, it might perhaps be 
deemed presumptuous in him to differ so 
directly in opinion from so many gentle- 
men of much longer parliamentary ex- 
perience than he had to boast; but he felt 
himself imperiously called on by what he 
deemed his duty, to enter his serious pro- 
test against these resolutions, and the 
principle on which they were founded. If 
he understood that principle right, the 
landholders now came forward and claimed 
from the House and the country a compen- 
sation for the capital which they had in- 
vested in the improvement of their own 
estates. Surely, by the same rule, the 
manufucturers had an equal right to come 
to the House, and ask a compensation for 
the capital they had expended in enlarg- 
ing their several manufactories, in obtain- 
ing new machinery, and in the purchase 
of raw materials, which, during many 
years of the late war, had Jain by them a 
mere drug and a dead weight. ‘The manu- 
facturer, however, had taken no such step: 
he was content to take his chance in both 
the home and foreign market, and to de- 
pend on the goodness and superiority of 
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his manufactures to fetch him such a price 
as might remunerate him, both for the 
capital he had Jaid out, and the labour he 
had bestowed. He was content that the 
wares he deait in should go fairly to 
market, and there find their own level 
against every sort of competition. The 
Jancholders, on the contrary, not satisfied 
with the high prices of corn during so 
many years of war, which had in ali in- 
stances doubled their rents, and in many 
had trebled them, came to the House and 
required at its hands a compensation for 
that capital, which had already procured 
them so many advantages, in the continual 
advance of their rents during so long a 
period of time,—dvring all which the 
middling and labouring classes of the com- 
munity had been struggling with diflicul- 
ties, and patiently and loyally suffering 
privations from which they could expect 
no deliverance if these resolutions should 
be carried into eflect,—privations which 
they bad all along been promised they 
should be relieved from, when Providence 
should send them the blessings of peace. 
Those blessings, so long looked for, and so 
much desired, had been granted, by our 
being now at peace with all the world ; 
and yet, if these resolutions were carried 
into effect, the manufacturers and the 
labouring classes must greatly suffer, be- 
cause the high price of corn must increase 
the price of labour, and that could not be 
done without endangering the manufactu- 
rer’s competition in all foreign markets. 
He was decidedly of opinion, that no body 
of men, however respectable, ought to 
expect a compensation for the capital they 
expended for their own benefit, or for the 
taxes they paid in common with other 
bodies of men, according to their several 
circumstances in life. He must, therefore, 
once more protest against the resolutions, 
and object to the report being brought up. 


Mr. Grattan said, that the tendency of 


the arguments of the opponents of the 
present measure, was to reduce the people 


of this island to depend for bread on the | 


‘look at the 
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our markets with foreign corn. That 
foreign corn would drive the home corn 
out of the market, and that we could not 
contend with foreigners, was a point which 
all were nearly agreed on. No man could 
reports and the evidence 


| without being convinced, that without an 


alteration in the existing laws, we must be 
undersold by foreigners in our own mar- 
kets. The growers of foreign corn were 
not subject to the burthens paid by our 
agriculturists, and could therefore aflord to 
sell their produce much cheaper. The 
question was, whether the farmers of this 
country should give up tillage for want of 
that encouragement and protection which 
was afforded to the manufacturer. That 
countries of such extent and capacity ot 
improvement as England and Ireland, 
should be allowed to lie waste, and that we 
should derive those supplies from foreign 
countries which our own was so well able 
to vield to us, was a proposition of so 
monstrous a nature, that he wondered how 
it could have been entertained, 

It had been argued as if the protection 
afforded to tillage would have the eflect 
of driving our manufacturers out of the 
market of Europe, and as if the prosperity 
of our manufactures and our agriculture 
were two things altogether incompatible. 
But there was no evidence to shew that a 
fair protection to the agriculturist was in- 
compatible with the success of our manus 
factures. The manufacturers had made out 
no case to shew, that if corn were to be at 
SOs. the quarter, the manufactures could 
not be successfully carried on, but that if 


.it were at 75s. the manufactures would 


flourish. The language of the manvfec- 


{ . ? 
; turers seemed to be this: pay us an enor 


‘our goods cheap to other countrics. 


/respectirg the price of labour. 


mous price for our manufactures, and give 
up tillage, that we may be enabled to sell 
The 
right hon. gentieman then proce ded to 
examine the opinion of Dr. Adain Smith 
Ile was 


a4 


| aware that the price of corn did influence 


will of foreigners—to reduce the people of | 


England to the necessity of being fed by 
the charity of France. He was far from 
asserting that such a bigh tax on corn 
would be imposed by foreign governments, 
or that they would probibit it from being 
exported to England. The question was, 
whether parliament in its wisdom would 
reduce the people of England to depend on 
foreign states. The House were to consider 
whether domestic corn could contend in 





the price of labour; but it was also ine 
fluenced by other articles of prime neces- 


i sity which were to corn in the proportion 


of twoto five. Cornwas a necessary, but 
not the only necessary of life. The rule 
of an unlimited freedom could not be ap- 
plied till the consent of all the other na- 
tions of the globe was obtained. While a 
protection was given to all our manulac- 
tures, was corn to be the only exce ption? 
and were husbandmen to be deprived of 
that protection and encouragement which 
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was given to every other class in the com- 
munity ? The language of the manufac- 
turers was this: give us such a price as we 
please for our cloth and our hardware, and 
allow us to give you such a price as we 
please to give you for your corn, It was 
not enough to say, that the people ought to 
be allowed to procure corn from the places 
where it could be got cheapest; it was 
necessary also to shew that the foreign 
markets were perpetually accessible. 
Much had been said respecting the 
commercial relationship of the country, 
by those who seemed to have forgotten 
that the political relationship was much 
more important, and in fact governed the 
whole. ‘The existence of the nation de- 
pended upon grain; those who supplied 
us had our lives in their hands—they were 
the masters of our very being; our re- 
sources, our finances, our trade, must de- 
pend upon the will of others; and would 
it be wise to put the trident itself into the 
hands of those who would be our enemies, 
the moment it ceased to be their interest to 
be our friends? Instead of continuing a 
physically independent, we should become 
a physically dependent people. Suppose 
we were morally certain that we could 
obtain a supply of grain from abroad, did 
it follow as c- rtainly that we could obtain 
that supply at a cheap rate? Might it not 
at some future period be the policy of the 
country from which it was derived, to lay 
a heavy duty upon corn? and might not 
England, that had ruined her own agricul- 
turists, be compelled to pay an exorbitant 
tax for the very subsistence of her inhabi- 
tantsf ‘The market at home was always 
certain, the market abroad always un- 
certain; by looking only to the home 
market, we should encourage al! branches 
of trade, as well the merchant as the agri- 
culturist ; by looking to che foreign market, 
we should effectually throw our own land 
out of tillage. With the assistance of 
Ireland, the empire was independent of the 
world, By discouraging the farmer, we 
not only made the whole world inde- 
pendent of us, but we actually degraded 
ourselves into supplicants and petitioners 
to those who had been our bitterest ene- 
mies. Let us employ and foster our own 
means, and we should have more corn than 
any amount to which even the imagination 
could extend. Give to Ireland the encou- 
ragement to which she was entitled, and 
the question would not be whether we 
wanted corn, but how we should dispose 
of our abundance: then, indeed, would 
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arise another care for the government; 
for the grower might be smothered in his 
own abundance. How many thousand 
acres were there in Great Britain yet un- 
cultivated? how many thousand more in 
Ireland, that might, by due encourage- 
ment, be converted into the best land for 
the production of wheat? And would the 
House consent to cast away food placed 
in our own power, for the miserable and 
mistaken policy of procuring grain cheaply 
for one year, and of entailing dependence 
and famine upon the country ever after- 
wards? 

It had been formerly the practice of 
England to repress Ireland, to keep back 
her produce and manufactures; but she 
had flourished notwithstanding ; and after 
a series of years she had now become an 
exporting, instead of an importing coun- 
try ; and in 1806, during the administra- 
tion of a right hon. baronet, (Sir John 
Newport) the intercourse was opened be- 
tween the two countries, without restric- 
tion. The result was, that Ireland was at 
this time a great agricultural country, and 
was able to supply to this country more 
than two millions of quarters annually, 
and actually at one period covered the 
whole demand of Great Britain, notwith- 
standing the great increase of her popula- 
tion. What had been the cause of this 
improvement, but the stimulus given by 
the possession of the home market ? Having 
raised Ireland to this situation, would par- 
liament, by rejecting the measure before 
the House, compel her agriculturists to 
neglect the land they had so industriously 
brought into tillage? Would it consent 
that the population that had fed us should 
themselves be starved? Her industry had 
now raised her to importance in agricul- 
ture; and was it the wish of the opponents 
of this measure, that she should change 
her system and become of importance in 
manufactures : she would then be con- 
verted into a subsidiary country in respect 
of supplv, and a rival country in respect 
of manufactures. That would be the re- 
sult of the arguments of the opponents of 
these Resolutions—and was that what they 
desired ? The right hon. gentleman then 
took a short view of the state of the 
finances of Ireland, proving that she 
transmitted large sums to this country, by 
means of remittances to absentees, and 
the purchase of woollens and other manu- 
factures. Were her agriculture destroyed, 
how would she be able to continue these 
payments? It was a question not merely 
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touching those connected with Ireland, 
but the whole landed and commercial in- 
terest of this portion of the empire. At 
present the remittances to absentees were 
calculated at two millions ; by proper re- 
gulations, by the improvement of their 
estates, the sum would be augmented one- 
third; and by reducing the farmers, not 
only this additional third would be with- 
drawn, but perhaps half of the original 
sum that had been hitherto transmitted. 
There were, however, higher considera- 
tions, that must have more weight than 
any thing he had hitherto stated : Ireland 
was a country with many prejudices 
against England, some of them well 
founded—she was connected by ties that 
at various periods had appeared in danger 
of being destroyed: at present the union 
appeared firm and lasting; but it re- 
mained for this country either to weaken 
the bonds or to render them indissoluble. 
How was this to be effected? By making 
the two countries mutually dependent 
upon each other. Ireland, if this Bill 
were passed, would continue to take the 
manufactures of Great Britain, and Great 
Britain would continue to take the grain 
of Ireland. 


the firmer bonds of absolute necessity, 
The two countries, with the same general 
interests, instead of rivals, would become 
firm and steady friends—they would be 
physically identified with each other— 
mutually dependent upon each other— 
and for ever mutually independent of the 
rest of the civilized globe. 
grounds he gave his entire concurrence to 
the Resolutions before the House. 

Sir Robert Peel was anxious to correct 
a mistake that seemed to prevail in the 


House, that the interests of the landholder | 
and of the manufacturer were conflicting | 


and incompatible. They were, in’ the 
view of enlightened policy, the same; 
and the success or ruin of the one, was the 
success or ruin of the other: inasmuch as 
the country generally had been enriched 
by the sale of our manufactures, the land- 
holders had received their share of the 
wealth and advantages, It had been the 
wise policy of former governments to 
keep the price of the chief article of sub- 
sistence as low as possible; upon this prin- 
ciple Mr. Pitt had acted with success, but 
the system was now about to be changed. 
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upon the table passed in their present 
shape, the manufactures of the towns 
would be destroyed, and the land must 
consequently be depreciated ; corn might 
be grown, but paupers would be the only 
customers for it. It was in truth impos. 
sible to separate the two interests. The 
value of land within memory had increased 
in some places three-fold; the owners had 
' derived their benefit from the political 
state of things, and now they must suffer 
the depreciation produced by an alteration 
in that political state. With respect to 
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Thus they would be united, | 
not merely by the link of law, but by | 


On these | 


our manvfacturers, it was allowed, that 
during the war our triumphant situation 
on the sea had enabled us to force a trade 
without rivals ; but now we were open to 
competition, it would be madness in us to 
throw fresh obstacles in the way of those 
who had so many to contend against. In 
his opinion, it might be fairly argued that 
the manufacturer had been the great 
benefactor of the landed interest. He did 
not say that his design was to serve the 
land-owner. That had,been the effect of 
the flourishing state of our manufactures, 
and in the difficulties now to be encoun- 
tered the land-owner ought to participate, 
By the measures now upon the table the 
wise system pursued for years was about 
to be subverted, and the labourers pre- 
vented from putting the real wealth of the 
country into that marketable shape by 
| which this country had hitherto been 
| made the envy of surrounding nations. 
Mr. Yorke observed, that the present 
| question was not whether any restriction 
at all should be imposed, for it appeared 
to be admitted on all hands, that some 
provision of this kind wasnecessary. The 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Baring) had 
made some severe observations on the 
landed interest ; he seemed to think that 
they wished to bolster up their high rents 
by a legislative enactment; but surely no 
person could think of seriously insinuating 
such a charge. When such an observation 
was made with reference tothe land-owners, 
they might retaliate, and accuse the great 
and opulent merchants who opposed the 
| restriction, with a design to extend their 
commerce, by throwing open this trade. 
| Now he believed, on his conscience, that 
no such feeling existed in any quartee of 
that House. He was convinced, that both 
| the merchants and the landholders wished 
to decide this question in the way most 








It was undoubtedly true, that the rent of | beneficial to the community at large. 


Jand would be diminished by the unlimited 
importation of corn; but ifthe Resolutions 


His hon. friend who spoke last had very 
[Justly observed, that the interest of the 
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manvfacturer was the same with that of 
the land-owner. He was correct in his 
statement; and the persons who endea- 
youred to excite a diversity of opinion 
between those two interests, could not 
effect any good by their efforts. An hon. 
and learned gentleman on a former even- 
ing had admitted, that the question was, 
whether this country could be supplied 
with corn from her own immediate re- 
sources; or whether it was not necessary 
that her supply should come from abroad ? 
And he had particularly observed, that, 
if it could be proved, that the system of a 
free trade would oblige this country to 
depend on France for the necessary of 
lite, it would be sufficient to make him 
change his opinion. Now, he would 
place himself on this ground, that England 
could be rendered pertectly free of foreign 
countries for a supply of corn—and this 
the hon. and learned gentleman himself 
had admitted to be a most desirable thing. 
The hon. and learned gentleman seemed 
to argue on this question, as if it were a 
new case—as if the legislature had never 
before imposed any restriction on the im- 
portation of corn. But every one knew, 
that the very principle they were now 
preparing to act on, had been adopted, if 
not from the times of Charles the 2nd, at 
least from those of king William; and 
was, in fact, as old as any other part of 
the system which governed the trade of 
this country. It was true, that, on a ques- 
tion of so delicate and critical a nature, as 
one affecting the food of the people, a 
case of necessity should be made out by 
those who proposed any alteration in the 
law. That necessity, he conceived, had 
been admitted by almost every person who 
had taken a partinthedebate. All agreed 
that a restriction shouid take place, though 





a difference of opinion existed as to | 


the importation price; some preferring 
745. some 76s. and some 80s. He here 
protested against what had fallen from 
some of those who had delivered their 
sentiments. He could not consider this 
question, as it related to the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, merely 
in a commercial point of view, on the 
same footing as it might be considered 
with reference to Bremen or Hamburgh. 
Tt was indeed said, that this was a com- 
mercial and manufacturing country, He 
could not admit this in the sense attached 
to the appellation by some gentlemen. 
That it was a great commercial country 
he allowed—but it was a great agricultural 
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country before it was a commercial one. 
Nay, even if its commerce and manufac- 
tures were to be annihilated, it vould still 
continue a great country, and maintain its 
independence throughout Europe. It cer- 
tainly neither had been nor could be so 
dependent upon its manufactures as the 
hon. baronet, who had just spoken, had 
conceived it to be. But those who thought 
that our manufactures, which had con- 
tinued to flourish during the extraordinary 
events of the long revolutionary war, 
would be equally successful now the 
nations of the continent were in a state 
of profound peace, might find themselves 
egregiously deceived. The French people, 
now brought back to order, would be 
anxious to prevent their introduction. At 
all events it would be too much to suppose 
that we ought to sacrifice every thing to 
our manufactures.—But the advocates of 
the manufacturing interests had not con- 
descended to tell us in what manner the 
proposed measure would have the effect 
of raising the price of corn. If our ma- 
nufacturers should not henceforward be 
able to compete with foreign countries, 
the circumstance would not be owing to 
this measure. But the Bill was not in- 
tended to raise the price of corn; its ob- 
ject was to prevent the foreigner from 
coming into this country with his produce, 
to the injury of our own, and even to an 
extent which would be ruinous. For 
many years after the prices had been 
fixed, from an early part of the last cen- 
tury till 1764, the price was always lower 
than it had been before, because the agri- 
culturist felt himself so much at ease as 
to be able to affurd corn at a reasonable 
price. It would be the height of absurdity 
to give the community reason to believe 
that for a year or two only, they might have 
corn at a very low price, and after that 


| to let them have the prospect of its being 


considerably dearer. It was folly to talk 
of the impossibility of this country not 
being able to grow corn enough for its 
whole consumption. From a calculation 
which he held in bis hand it appeared, 
that taking Great Britain and Ireland to- 
gether, the superficial contents were 63 
millions of acres, and the population of 
the empire about 17 millions. Supposing 
that 12 millions out of the 17 eat wheaten 
bread, and that the rest subsisted on oats 
or other grain, and that each individual 
of the former portion consumed about a 
quarter of wheat, did any man believe 


‘that the land would not produce the 
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whole of the quantity required ? He would 
admit, that he had been a great sceptic 
on the suvject of the necessity of importa- 
tion; but he had altered his opinion, on 
minutely examining into it. In the last 
year it appeared that 670,000 quarters of 
corn had been imported; but of these, 
430,000 were imported from Germany, 
Holland, Flanders, and France, all within 
the jast quarter of a year, He would not 
take into the account any importations 
which might come from America or from 
Poland, because the circumstances of ex- 
pense, of freight, and navigation, and the 
distance from which 
brought, would operate against the intro- 
duction of any material quantity ; but as 
to the importations from the rest of Europe, 
it would in a moment be seen, that if 
430,000 quarters of wheat, and 200,000 of 
oats could be imported in one quarter of a 
year from countries of the continent, in- 
dependent of France,—the agricultural 
interests of this country must be placed in 
a state of imminent hazard.—With respect 
to the opinions of the Corporation of Lon- 
don upon this subject, he did not place 
much reliance upon them. It was not 
the same corporation that existed in the 


time of William or of Anne, or in that of | 
the two first princes of the House of 


Brunswick. And when he looked to the 
public principles which had lately ema- 
nated from that body, and considered the 
purposes to which they had occasionally 
lent themselves, he could not withhold the 
remark, that they were not entitled to the 
same respect as heretofore. It was very 
natural that a great and populous city, 
like that of London, should desire to have 
their bread at a cheap rate, without re- 
garding the means by which that end was 
acquired. It was immaterial to them 
whether the corn came from France or 
from Poland, or from whence it came, so 
as bread was at a low price; but he could 
not help saying, and he was sure the 
House would agree with him in thinking, 
that it was impossible so great a mass of 
people could be capable of forming a 
judgment of those measures which were 
best calculated for the advantage of the 
community at large, and the more espe- 
cially, when it was recollected that their 
own personal interest was at variance with 
that of the great body of the public. It 
was impossible for such people to argue 
on the subject; and on this account he 
would not give way to their opinion. It 
was this outcry for cheap bread which 


they would be | 
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demolished the Roman power: Panem e¢ 
circenses was the demand of the people ; 
the demagogues joined in the clamour, 
and the government was at last obliged to 
furnish them with bread gratuitously ; 
then they neglected the cultivation of 
their own fertile lands, and looked for 
their supplies to Sicily and to Egypt: but 
after this, the hardy race of labourers— 
rusticorum mascula militum proles—became 
extinct. With the loss of agriculture 
went their liberty, their power soon fol- 
lowed, and hence the fall of that once 
great and flourishing city. The inha- 
bitants of London amounted to one mil- 
lion, and if these depended upon France 
and Holland aud Flanders, for corn, what 
would become of Kent, of Sussex, and of 
Essex ? As it was, in consequence of the 
importations from abroad, he well knew 
that scarce a farmer had sent a grain of 
corn to market. The price, in fact, at 
which it was selling, would not pay them 
for their labour. How was it possible that 
the agriculture of this country could bear 
a competition with the agriculture of 
France or Flanders? The ports of those 
countries lay fully as convenient for the 
London market as the ports of Norfolk, 
or even Essex. To his own knowledge 
there were farmers within 25 miles of the 
metropolis, that could not sell their corn 
at all. The miller would not buy a grain 
of it while they could be supplied with 
foreign corn, If the city of London was 
to be fed entirely on foreign corn, it 
would probably have the effect of making 
corn cheaper for a few years, but in the 
end it would entirely put down the agri- 
culture of this kingdom. Some corn land 
might, indeed, be Jaid down for pasture, 
but a great part of it would soon be oc- 
cupied by thistles and brambles. Could 
it, then, be a matter of doubt for an in- 
stant, whether we ought to encourage 
foreign corn in preference to our own? 
There surely could be no idea of any thing 
so absurd. Suppose, for any reason, good, 
bad, or indifferent, the foreign powers 
should, at a future period, stop the expor- 
tation of corn, what would become of us, 
if, from its previous inundation, we had 
suffered the agriculture of our own country 
to decline? It had been said, that this 
country would cease to be great, without 
a preponderance in commerce and manu- 
factures. Those who thought so, should 
cast their eyes back upon what had lately 
happened. We had seen a great country 
—great without either manufactures of 
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commerce, which had conquered nearly 
the whole of Europe. He would never 
admit that the agriculture of our country 
should be thrown back—such a measure 
would be an act not only of the most se- 
rious impolicy, but of injustice ; and he was 
persuaded, that if the matter was fairly 
stated, the poorest man in the country 
would exclaim * No!’ to such a proposi- 
tion. With regard to the price, there was 
a difference of opinion, as to whether it 
should be 72s 76s. or SOs, He was at first 
rather for the low price; but a low price 
had always, in his mind, been coupled 


with the notion of a graduated scale of 


prices, and he had thought that if 76s, 
were taken as the first price for opening 
the ports, then it might be carried up 
to 80s., or till the price at which corn 
might be imported free; but when it 
was resolved to fix a price, without a 
scale of advance, then he was for 80s. 
For as the averages were admitted to be 





incorrect, and as they did not give a fair | 
advantage to the farmer, he had a right to | 

. ° | 
expect the higher price rather than the | 


lower. 
convinced of any thing in his life than 
that this measure was necessary ; and he 
thought that its adoption would not fail to 
restore that confidence which was now 
lost amongst our agriculturists. It never 
could raise the price of bread; but its 
effect would be to give us a supply at 
home, and when a time of scarcity might 
happen we should be able to get a supply 
from abroad. On these grounds he should 
vote for the reception of the Report. 

Mr, Philips said, he had listened with 
great attention to the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, in 
the supposition that he would have come 
to no less a conclusion than that the secu- 
rity of the country depended upon the 
adoption of the measure of which he had 
proved himself so strenuous an advocate, 
After all, however, he could discover no 
other reason, in the course of the right 
hon. gentleman’s long speech, for keeping 
up the high price of corn, than that the 
people of Rome had, by being clamorous 
for low prices, thrown themselves into the 
hands of demagogues, and had eventually 
Jost their liberty. This was certainly a 
novel argument at the present day, but it 
Was not one which was likely to be at- 
tended with much weight. It had been 
said, however, that some regulations were 
necessary. He would ask why? By an 
fxtraordinary concurrence a monopoly 


| 
On the whole, he was never more 
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had been given to the home growers, in 
consequence of importations not taking 
place, but now that importations did take 
place ; it was proposed to make the mono- 
poly prices permanent. This was a species 
of legislation which, upon cool observa- 
tion, he apprehended few would be in- 
clined to support. ‘The terror which had 
been attempted to be excited respecting 
the importations from France, was of the 
most groundless description. ‘The fact 
was, that, comparatively speaking, the im- 
portatiuns from that country had been 
little or nothing. But even admitting the 
fall force of this argument, he would ask 
in what manner were these importations 
to be paid for?—In money? No: in 
manufactures—in an exchange of equiva- 
lents according to the natural course of 
such transactions. Gentlemen could not 
be so ignorant as not to know that this 
country could not be an importing, with- 
out also being an exporting country—we 
could not be an exporting country without 
an accumulation of wealth; and the wealth 
so obtained he considered would turn out 
in eflect to be the best security which the 
landholder could enjoy. 

With respect to taxes, upon which so 
much had been said, he contended that 
the manufacturer had been infinitely more 
oppressed in this way than the agricul- 
turist. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had taken off the income tax, it was true ; 
but he had imposed new taxes upon the 
manufacturers— measures which were 


hailed by the House with general applause. 


This, however, was not sufficient; for at 
the very moment these oppressive steps 
were taking, a more grievous and destruc- 
tive burthen was contemplated, by pro- 
posing a permanent high price of grain. 
The difficulties with which the manufac- 
turers had to struggle, were sufliciently 
great without this new imposition ; and 
if, as had been said, this class of society 
constituted one half of the population of 
the country, he would ask, why their in- 
terests should not be protected with as 
much anxiety as those of the agriculturists? 
For his own part, he was of opinion, that 
upon the manufactures of the country de- 
pended its prosperity ; and, therefore, he 
did not hesitate to say, that the adoption 
of any measure calculated to diminish 
those manufactures, would, in the end, 
prove subversive of the welfare and inde- 
pendence of Great Britain. Only two 
days back, one of the most experienced 
cotton spinners in this country called upon 
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him, and stated, that he had but just re- 
turned from France, where he had made it 
a point to visit all the cotton manufactories 
in that country; and the result of these 
examinations was, that on looking at the 
machinery, he found it, upon the average, 
better than the machinery of this country : 
for as the establishments in France were 
of late formation, all the important me- 
chanical improvements which had taken 
place in England were introduced. Under 
such circumstances he would ask, would it 
be wise for this country to give encourage- 
ment to France, for such would be the 
effect, by making a permanent rise in the 
price of grain, and thereby enhancing the 
price of labour? And that, too, at a 
moment when the taxes, instead of being 
reduced, were increased? Such conduct 
would, in his humble judgment, be the 
consummation of folly. How, he would 
ask, had the richest countries of every 
age risen in the scale of prosperity? By 
commerce. Commerce was the rock upon 
which the wealth and independence of 
Great Britain had been built: and what 
would be the consequence if that com- 
merce were destroyed ? How had our navy 
been cherished but by commerce? and if 
commerce were brought to a conclusion, 
what would be the fate of that navy? 


Such vague and shortesighted calculations | 


as had that night been submitted, he was 
astonished to have heard in an English 
‘House of Commons. It had been said, 
that if we were dependent entirely upon 
foreigners for our corn, the whole navy of 


England would not be sufficient to import | 
| Hence it was manitest, that manufactures 


it. Was not this, then, a sufficient pro- 
tection to the farmer? He would take the 
liberty of reading a short passage from a 
book which was little known to the 
members of that House, but which he 
considered invaluable upon this part of 
the subject—He meant “ Mr. Torrens’ 
Essay on External Corn Laws.” The hon. 
gentleman then read the passage to which 
he alluded, in which the author, in effect, 
said, that Providence had, from the bulk 
of wheat, legislated sulliciently to protect 
the domestic grower. The hon. gentie- 
man next proceeded to advert to the duties 
imposed upon the importation of cotton 
into this country, namely, three-pence 
per pound on that imported in foreign 
vessels, and one pevoy per pound on that 
imported in British vessels; while the 
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the folly of British legislation, which at 
once rendered France a depét for those 
articles which had hitherto been exclu- 
sively confined to England. 

He would now shew the effect of agri- 
cultural pursuits upon the population of 
the country, and the effects which had 
been produced by commerce. He would 
take first the county of Rutland, calcu- 
lating cach house as containing five per- 
sons. ‘This was an agricultural county; 
and from the returns which he had in his 
possession, it was clear, that during the 
last century the population had declined, 
In the year 1690, the population was 
18,750 souls; but from the last returns, 
the population was but 16,380. Then, 
again, in the county of Norfolk, to which 
an hon. member (Mr. Coke) had proved 
himself so great a benefactor, and by 
whose praise-worthy exertions so much 
had been attained, in 1690 the population 
was 282,805, while in the last year I was 
but 291,182, making an increase of only 
8,287 souls. He would next go to the 
manufacturing counties, and would take 
that of the county of York, by way of 
example. In 1690 the estimate of the 
population of the whole county was 
605,260, and it was now 978,559, making 
au increase of 373,000. ‘This was taking 
the whole of the three Ridings; but of 
those the West Riding alone produced 


653,002 inhabitants; so that the increase 





policy of France had induced her to | 
permit importations free of all duties what- | closely connected with those of agricul- 


ever. ‘This he considered a new proof of 


| 


of one Riding alone exceeded the former 
inhabitants of the whole county; and 
that Riding was the one in which the 
manufactures were principally carried on, 


were more favourable to population than 
agriculture, and that upon a cowparison 
of both, the progressive increase of popu- 
lation in agriculiural counties had been 
small. He thought it would be best to 
agree to some gradually diminishing duty, 
which by being high now, would protect 
the farmer; and hereafter, by its decrease, 
would reduce things by degrees to their 
natural course. Free trade, he thought, 
afforded the best prospect for the general 
interests of the country, and with this 
feeling he should oppose any measure 
which had for its object the adoption of a 
different principle. 

Mr. Bankes entirely agreed with the 
gencral propositions that had been laid 
down on both sides,—that the interests of 
commerce and manufactures were 89 


ture, that the one could not be depressed 
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without injuring the other, and that the 
enemies of either were substantially the 
enemies of both. He conceived, how- 
ever, that the circumstances in which 
the country had been so long placed, had 
brought on such a state of things, that it 
was impossible now to avoid doing some- 
thing to encourage the agriculture of the 
country. He had but few gentlemen to 
contend with radically upon that prin- 
ciple. It seemed to be universally con- 
fessed, that it was essentially necessary to 
do something, ‘The bon. gentleman who 
spoke last, as well as another hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Baring), were both agreed 
that something ought to be done for the 
protection of the farmer: but what they 
proposed for his protection was something 
that every year was to be less of a pro- 
tection, and was finally to vanish away 
altogether. The object of the present 
measure was certainly to give contidence 
to those who otherwise would not have it. 
As our legislation was in almost every 
thing else of a permanent nature, he 
could not see why, in this instance only, it 
should be of a temporary nature. As to 
the book which had been so highly 
praised by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, and of which he had read an extract, 
he had certainly not perused it; but if the 
remainder was like what had been read to 
the House, he really did not think it 
would have much effect in changing the 
opinion of any gentleman. Was it to be 
supposed that Providence had intended 
to regulate the trade in corn among na- 
tions, more than any other species of 
commerce? That argument would go the 
length of saying, that all things ought to 
be left in a state of nature, and that legis- 
lative interference went to overturn the 
regulations of Providence. It might ap- 
pear very philosophical to recommend 
the freedom of trade in all circumstances ; 
but this perfect freedom of trade could 
never be extended upon such a subject, to 
& country that was so much of an arti- 
ficial country as this was, and when this 
unlimited freedom of unrestricted trade 
Could not exist with respect to other 
things. If the people now employed in 
agriculture could be withdrawn from the 
Country, and cooped up in towns, to follow 
manufactures, he believed that the change 
Would be by no means desirable. We 
should have no longer that brave and 
hardy peasantry which was the boast of 
this country=— 
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Instead of having a peaceable, easy go- 
verned society, they would place the po- 
pulation of the country in a state that the 
peace of the community would depend 
upon their being constantly kept in em- 
ployment. How seldom was any combi- 
nation or ferment heard of in the country 
from the stoppage of agricultural labour ? 
but how frequently and how recently had 
the peace of the country been disturbed 
from manufacturers being out of employ- 
ment. 

With regard to the intere-ts of the ma- 
nufacturers, the hon. member said that he 
had as much solicitude to promote that 
interest as any legislator should feel; but 
it should be recollected by those who 
were loudest upon that point, that our 
home trade was the best support of that 
interest, and this support could only be 
derived from the prosperity of our agri- 
culture. This view, however, did not 
seem to have occurred to the mind of those 
who had raised a clamour on the part of 
the manufacturers. ‘The petitioners of 
London, for instance, appeared to be un- 
aware that the state of the distress which 
at present affected our agricutturists must, 
if allowed to continue, ultimately affect 
themselves in all their pursuits of trade 
and manufacture; fur that distress must 
operate to diminish the demand from 
which those citizens derived their sub- 
sistence and profits. Supposing, also, 
that capital were to be withdrawn from 
agriculture, how was it likely to be em- 
ployed, or where, if our manufacturers 
were discouraged? and the discourage- 
ment of the latter must, he conceived, be 
the result of the distress of the former. 
But, according to the assertion of the last 
speaker, our manufactures must be so de- 
pressed by the present measure, that it 
could not compete with the manufactures 
of other nations. That hon. gentleman 
had not, however, shewn how that depres- 
sion was likely to arise from any regula- 
tion as to the price of corn. On the con- 
trary the hon. member had cited an in- 
stance in which our manufactures were 
not at all likely to be touched by the 
price of corn. For the hon. gentleman 
had stated that the cotton manufacture bad 
arrived at a state of great prosperity in 
France; that its machinery and the ge- 
neral skill of these manufacturers were 
most materially improved. If so, then, 
how was that manufacture to be atlected 
by any measure of legislation in that 
flouse as to the price of corn? Tt was, on 
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the contrary, clear, that whether that 
House raised the import price of corn or 
not, the cotton manufactures of France 
would still go on, secure against the com- 
petition of our manufacturers, 

But as to the success of the cotton ma- 
nufactures of France, it seemed extraor- 
dinary, if the hon. gentleman’s asser- 
tion were correct, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should have thought our 
cotton manufactures still able to bear the 
proposed additional tax upon the raw ma- 
terial. Certainly, if the assertion of the 
hon. gentleman were well founded, the 
proposition of this tax would appear ab- 
surd, But as to the state of our manufac- 





tures generally, it was quite preposterous | 
| Great Britain would not be able to keep 


to suppose, that a cessation of the mono- 


poly which the circumstances of the war | 
allowed us to enjoy, should not affect our | 


manufacturers, without any reference to 
the price of corn. As to the recommen- 
dation of an hon. metaber (Mr. Baring), 
that the land-owners should reduce their 
rents, he submitted that an acquiescence 
in that recommendation would not pro- 
duce the effect upon which the hon. mem- 
ber calculated, while it would be essen- 
tially unjust to the land-owners, and ma- 
terially injurious to the general interest. 
For even if the land-owners were imme- 
diately to comply with the hon. member’s 
wish, it did not follow that a declension in 
the price of the several articles of con- 
sumption would be the consequence ; that 
the wages of labour would fall, or that 
the state of our currency would be more 
rapidly improved. 
prices then continuing the same, the land- 
owner, with a rental reduced, for instance, 
from three to two thousand poundsa year, 
would still have to pay the same sum that 
was at present demanded for every article 
of consumption, And how, he would ask, 
was this to be done? In fact, the land- 
owner must, in such an event, reduce his 
expense, and this reduction would, of 
course, operate to prejudice the manufac- 
turer and mechanic. But, independently 
of this consideration, the interest upon the 
public debt, amounting to about forty 
millions, must still be paid ; and were the 
renta! of the land-owners reduced in the 
proportion advised by the hon. gentleman, 
those land-owners would scarcely be able, 
under such circumstances, to pay any 
thing else than their proportion of that 
mterest. Then, as to day-labourers, if 
thev were to be thrown out of employ- 
ment, by the discouragement of agricul- 


The present state of | ) 
| why not also allow the free import of 
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ture, an additional burthen would be im- 
posed upon the landed interest; from 
which burthen the manufacturers would 
be comparatively free. 

He would not say that the better lands 
would not be still cultivated, but the 
lighter lands must, undoubtedly, be thrown 
out of cuitivation, were the measure under 
consideration rejected ; and no one could 
contemplate without alarm, the idea of 
having the country thrown back to the 
state in which it was sixty years ago, es- 
pecially considering our increased popus 
lation. In viewing the merits of this 
question he had always Ireland in his mind, 
as might be naturally supposed. It was 
clear that the agricultural produce of 


pace with our increased population ; and 
where, then, should we look to supply the 
deficiency ¢ Surely, not to France or to 
Jelgium, or any other foreign state, while 
we could be supplied from Ireland, which 
formed a part of our own empire, and 
which being always secure to us, was ca 
pable of furnishing us with an abundant 
supply. As to France, he confessed that 
he did not feel the jealousy which some 
gentlemen professed respecting a supply 
from that quarter; for should we really 
stand in need of corn, the object would 
naturally be to obtain it on the cheapest 
terms ; and if France could afford to sup- 
ply us on those terms, he should rather 
have it from thence thau elsewhere—cer- 
tainly rather than from North America, 
But, referring to those who would have a 
free import of provisions, he should ask, 


sheep and oxen, for they were articles of 
provision as well as corn? and if the 
principles of those gentlemen were good 
for any thing, it should comprehend the 
whole. In examining, however, the prin- 
ciples of free trade, which those gentle- 
men maintained in opposition to all the 
experience and established policy of this 
country, which ever consulted the means 
of rendering us independent of foreign 
supply, with a view to our national safety 
and internal quiet, his mind naturally 
turned to the fate of Norway. Whaat, he 
would ask those gentlemen, facilitated the 
subjection of that country? What ren- 
dered it impossible for that people to 
withstand foreign attack, but its depen 
dence on other nations for a supply of 
corn? Here an important lesson was to be 
learned, which, notwithstanding the supe 
tior importance of this great nation en 
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its various means of supply, which must 
ever save it from a similar condition, was 
entitled to due consideration. Again he 
would recommend those gentlemen to con- 
sider that such a measure as that before 
the House, which by no means rendered 
certain any rise in the price of bread, was 
calculated to guard the country against 
that alarm, which, in times of scarcity, was 
so apt to produce an artificial enhance- 
ment of this necessary article. But still 
more those gentlemen should bear in 
mind, that in consistency with their prin- 
ciple of free trade they should not only 
resist the proposition for raising the im- 
port price of corn to 80s.—they should go 
still farther, and move the repeal of the 
existing law for fixing the import price at 
63s. ‘Thus they would consult their wish 
for a complete freedom of trade in the im- 
port and export of corn,—Another point 
to which he thought it material to call the 
attention of the House, and which bad not 
been sufficiently touched upon, was with 
respect to the fate of those employed in 
agricultural labour. If agriculture was 
reiused the necessary encouragement, a 
great proportion of those labourers must 
be thrown out of employment; and what, 
he would ask, was to become of them? 
They could not look for employment in 
manufactures, because they were destitute 
of the necessary skill, and also because 
the manufactories were, he apprehended, 
already crowded with hands, These la- 
bourers, then, would have no resource but 
in the poor-rates, by which, according to 
what he conceived the impolicy of Eng- 
land, such persons must be maintained 
whether they worked or not. Thus, those 
labourers would have to be supported at 
the expense of the community without 
yielding any degree of productive labour 
in return ; that expense, too, bearing 
principally upon the landed interest. This 
incumbrance, combined with all the cir- 
cumstances which he had already stated, 
held out a prospect which must make a 
due impression upon that House and upon 
the country at large, all classes of which 
were, in fact, equally interested in the suc- 
cess of this measure. 

Mr. Philips, in explanation, stated, that 
in having said, the machinery employed 
in the cotton manufactories of France was 
better on the average than that in Eng- 
land, he did not mean that that machinery 
was better than the best to be found in 
this country. ‘The hon. member repeated 
his conviction, that this measure would 
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serve to raise the price of corn above its 
natural level, and thus to lay a tax upon 
the manufacturers and all other classes of 
the community, for the delusive idea of a 
benefit to the agricultural interest. 

Mr. Marryatt said, that no gentleman 
was more disposed to give encouragement 
to agriculture than himself, in order to 
make the people of this country indepen- 
dent of foreigners for a supply of corn. 
He, however, could not go the length of 
supporting the resolutions. The right 
hon. gentleman had said (as others had 
done), that this measure would have the 
effect of making corn cheap. Before this 
could be made out, it must be shewn that 
SOs. was not more than 63s. The conse- 
quence of raising the protecting price, 
would be to increase the regular price of 
grain. Though they bad been repeatedly 
told, the English agriculturist could not 
compete with the French corn-grower, on 
account of the weight of taxation sustained 
by the former, the gentlemen who had 
stated this, had not thought fit to tell them 
the amount of the taxes paid by the latter. 
They ought to know that one tax paid by 
the French farmer, the contribution fonciere, 
was, in amount, more than all those which 
fell on the English agriculturist. The ad- 
ditional centime lately laid on, made it 
amount to one-fourth of the produce of 
the land, so that, in point of fact, the 
French farmer was in the same situation 
as if a land-tax of 20s. in the pound had 
been laid upon him; and yet they were 
told the English farmer could not com- 
pete with them. In this statement he was 
supported by Mr. Malthus, who had taken 
the produce of this tax at a third of that 
of the land. In last July the French mi- 
nister of finance, in a statement which he 
put forth, in which he very feelingly come 
plained that 42 departments had been 
taken from France, and that but 30 re- 
mained to her, had stated that the produce 
of the contribution fonciére on these depart- 
ments amounted tono less than 275,000,000 
of livres, about thirteen or fourteen mil- 
lion sterling. An hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Whitbread), in noticing what had fallen 
from him on a former evening, had said, 
in reference to what he had advanced, that 
he should like to know the profits of his 
commercial concerns in the year. He was 
surprised to hear this from that quarter, 
as that hon. gentleman had so recently 
declaimed in that House against the power 
given to the property-tax commissioners 


‘as inquisitorial and outragequs. He had 
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given it many hard names; but it seemed, 
from the speech to which he had referred, 
that he was of opinion that power, which 
ought never to have been given to the 
commissioners of the property-tax, might 
with safety be lodged elsewhere. For his 
own part, he believed that if the profits 
of the hon. gentleman’s brewery in the 
course of the last year could be disclosed 
without impropriety, the public would be 
satisfied, that however anxious the hon. 
member had been for their interests, he 
had not been quite negligent of his own. 
He wished to remind the House, that not 
many years had elapsed since the French 
revolutionary policy was formed upon 
principles similar to some of those by 
which the present measure was defended, 
and that the effects of that policy had 
been to drive manufacturers out of France, 
and in a short time so to injure the landed 
proprietors themselves as to reduce the 
value of land from 25 and 30 to 5 and 
6 years purchase. He admitted that some 
protection was necessary, and that a cer- 
tain boundary was to be established; but 
he was decidedly of opinion that the pro- 
posed measure overleaped that boundary. 

Mr. Davies Giddy spoke jn favour of the 
Resolutions, The only alternative they 
had to eonsider was, whether the country 
should depend upon foreign supply, or 
raise its own; and he had no hesitation in 
preferring the latter. He declared his 
belief to be, not that the effect of the mea- 
sure before the House would be to render 
corn cheaper than at present, but to pre- 
vent its ever becoming inordinately dear. 
If any unpopularity attended an opinion 
of this kind, he was ready to meet it. 

Mr. Baring rose, in consequence of the 
observations of which he had been the 
subject, For himself, and the gentlemen 
who took the same view of the question 


. which he did, he disclaimed any anxiety 


for popularity, which must be short-lived, 
if the measures they recommended should 
prove injurious to the country. In most 


instances he was satisfied the interests of 


the nation were best confided to its great 
land-holders, but when they came to dis- 
cuss a question so immediately affecting 
their own personal interests as the state 
of rents, and the value of the produce of 
land, it was fit they should be cautioned 
against taking a narrower view, from the 
bias they mast necessarily have, than they 
were accustomed to take, of the tendency 
and effect of measures submitted to their 
consideration. During the whole of this 
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long discussion, he had heard nothing in 
favour of the Report now at the bar: he 
had heard nothing to satisfy him that so 
shillings ought to be the protecting price. 
He had heard the agriculturists cried up, 
and the manufacturers spoken of as the 
scum of the earth—(murmurs, and loud 
cries of «« No, no,” }—but nothing had been 
said to justify the proposed importation 
price, and he found it opposed in every 
part of the report of the committee up 
stairs. He had offered his sentiments 
before ; but there was something so absurd 
in going in direct opposition to the report 
of that committee without one word being 
said, which he could consider as a justifi- 
cation of their taking such a course, that 
though he would noi again go through the 
evidence, he could not but call the atten- 
tion of the House to that which had been 
the recommendation of the committee. 
The witnesses were agreed, that some 
protection to the agricu!tural interests was 
necessary. It was generally asserted by 
them, that with the present charges, pre- 
sent rents, and present taxes, 80s, would 
he necessary. Four or five of the persons 
examined had named a lower price. Mr. 
Maxwell had said 75s. would be a high 
limiting price—if that could be got, the 
farmer could have no cause for complaint. 
Mr. Crabtree had named 75s., Mr. Mann 
72s., Mr. Giles 76s., or from that to 80s, 
Mr. Webb, when asked if the farmer 
could afford to grow corn at the present 
prices if his expenses continued the same? 
answered: * You ask me that which it 
would be absurd to assume—if bread 
falls in price, other things must fall with 
it.”’——He had heard nothing to reconcile 
him to the protecting price of 80s.; and 
unless he did hear some satisfactory argu- 
ment for it, he should in the first instance 
vote against the report being brought up 
from the bar. He controverted the state- 
ment which they had heard, that the 
farmer’s rent was of no importance to the 
price of grain ; and proceeded to show that 
the effect of the measure now submitted to 
them, if it received the sanction of parlia- 
ment, must be to bring a quantity of bad 
land into cultivation, which could not be 
made fit to raise corn upon, but at a great 
expense! In replying to the argument 
used with respect to rents, he stated that 
it was true when rents were low, there 
was no stimulus for farmers to exert them- 
selves in the growth of corn, and that high 
rents rendered exertion necessary. But 
the stimulus was found in the low price of 
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their produce, which compelled them to 
increase its quantity. If it were true, as 
had been asserted by an hon. gentleman, 
that our manufacturers were beaten out of 
the market by foreign competition when 
wheat was at 65s. per quarter, what would 
they be when it should come to 80s.? It 
was by the manufacturers, directly and 
indirectly, that a very considerable part of 
the taxation was paid; to touch the ma- 
nufacturing interest, therefore, was to 
deteriorate the finances of the country. 
There was another and a powerful argu- 
ment which ought to operate against the 
adoption of the proposed measure. If the 
House preferred an artificial to an inartifi- 
cial state of currency, they would agree to 
the Resolutions; but they might be 
assured that if they kept up the price of 
corn, they would never return to a money 
circulation. He still maintained, notwith- 
standing what had been said by an hon. 
gentleman on that subject, that the high 
price of bread was in fact a bounty given 
to the grower by the consumer. The 
hon. member concluded, amidst consider- 
able marks of impatience for the question 
on the part of the House. 

Mr. Fiteyerald said, that it was not 
alone because he felt most earnestly on 
this subject that he desired to offer him- 
self to the House, but because, exhausted 
as the House might be, and exhausted as 
the subject too was, he yet could not suffer 
the language of the hon. gentleman to 
pass without animadversion. ‘The hon. 
gentleman had said, that he questioned 
not the motives of others, yet the whole 
of his speech was made up of the most 
unmanly insinuations, He would not 
condescend to repel them. The hon. gen- 
tleman had stated his argument as appli- 
cable to our manufacivres, and he had in- 
stanced that of cotton; and the whole 
question of their competition in foreign 
markets with the manufacture of France, 
for instance, was a question of price. He 
should have told the House that it was a 
question of prohibition, Your cotton 
manufactures were prohibited in France 
Without reference to any thing but their 
being British. They were prohibited in 
France, in Austria, and in other states. 
The hon. gentleman will assert, perhaps, 
that they may still find their way into 
foreign markets where they will have to 
Meet the manufacture of France ; but he 
could inform the hon. gentleman that they 
did not only find their way into these 
markets, but at this very moment large 
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quantities had been carried into France; 
certainly not under circumstances which 
could add either to the facility or the 
cheapness of their entry there—since the 
prohibition remained in force, and they 
could not expect it to be abandoned by 
the French. He doubted not that the 
hon. gentleman was not unapprised of 
the circumstances he alluded to. He 
would assure him of the fact; and it was 
sufficient to prove, that it was not a ques- 
tion of mere price. The hon. gentleman 
had smiled at his mention of Spain. But 
the House would recollect, that in that 
was included the supply of the South 
American provinces, which were yet de- 
pendent on the Spanish monarchy. The 
monopoly of cotton was secured to the 
Philippine Company; and though some 
relaxation in other parts of the commer- 
cial policy of Spain had been given, or 
hoped for, stili in this article of cotton 
the system was rigidly acted on, and 
avowed to be for the purpose of protecting 
the cotton manufactures of Catalonia. 
But the first fact he alluded to would be 
sufficient. He could not have appre- 
hended the rivalry of these states. He 
too, as well as an hon. gentleman who had 
preceded him, confided in the skill, in the 
industry, in the capital above all, em- 
ployed in British manufactures—in the 
internal advantages of our country, our 
cheapness of fuel, the advantages of our 
inland navigation, and more than these, 
in the spirit of enterprize which had 
created for us these markets, and which 
he trusted would be beneficially em- 
ployed. Still the hon. gentleman says, 
that if we perpetuate the artificial system 
of the country, there is an end to our hope 
of a returning circulation inspecie. Why 
Sir, said the right hon. gentleman, the 
direct contrary as far as the effect of 
these resolutions, will be the result which 
we have a right to look for. When did 
our foreign exchanges become most ad- 
verse? When we were compelled to send 
out our gold as an equivalent for the 
supply of foreign sustenance. Much of 
it was merely owing to that; all of it in 
the year 1801 might be ascribed to that 
cause ; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that it has begun to droop as the foreign 
corn has begun to come in in the last tour 
or eight months, and as you have ceased 
to look to these countries for your support. 
But the hon. gentleman continues to as- 
sert, that we have fixed a price which can 
never be below 80s. He must remind 
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him, that the question of 80s. was not that 
now before the House; the question was, 
whether it was right that any thing should 
be done; whether the Report should be 
brought up? It was now a general ques- 
tion; and when we arrived at the parti- 
cular resolution, it would be the right time 
to discuss the particular provision of price. 
But did the hon. gentleman mean to say, 
that it had not been already well argued 
on that ground? Why, Sir, the debate 
on a whole preceding night was on no- 
thing else. The House had patiently 
heard the hon. gentleman and himself 
more than once to that very point. If he 
had been to be convinced, the speech of 
the member for Essex would have con- 
vinced him. The hon. gentleman chose 
to insinuate, nay it was no insinuation, for 
he had directly charged us with imposing 
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as one which gives the best pledge of it, 
as one which shews that you forget not 
that country which has contributed to the 
support of the empire, to its defence, and 
to its glory. I will net delay the House 
from coming to the decision which the 
hon. gentleman deprecates—nor have | 
myself ever given a vote with a more 
entire conviction that I give it in the right. 

Sir Frederick Flood said, he did not ex> 
pect to have heard it stated, as it was by 
an hon. member, that no arguments had 
been used in favour of bringing up the 
report. The most powerful of all argu- 
ments was, the majority of 209 to 65 in 


| favour of the resolutions. “ He denied that 


he was partial or interested on this ques 
tion; for he had not a rood of land in 


Britain, and only a very moderate pro- 


{ 


a monopoly price on corn, with fixing a | 


rate which never could be less than the 
protecting price; and this, too, says the 
hon. gentleman, imposed on the poor for 
the benefit of the landholder. In reply, 
we may remind him also, that in Ireland, 
now an exporting country, a country of 
which the population, although agricul- 
tural, has increased in an unexampled de- 
gree—in Ireland, which thirty years ago 
received her food from you, when the 
protecting price was about 38s. the barrel, 
a price correspondent with that of 63s. 
per quarter, the average price has been 
for the last six weeks 26s., that is, at the 


| perty in Ireland. 


| interests of 


The opponents of the 
measure did not seem to understand the 
the country. Gentlemen 


should read their books before they came 
there to speak ; that used to be the custom 
‘in former days, but he was sorry to see 


/ he could read letters ; 


that the manners of modern times differed 
very much from those of their predeces- 
sors. He could not read books now, but 
and that very day 


he had received seven from Ireland, de- 


claring that such was their distressing 


situation, that unless speedily relieved 


4 


rate of 20s. and more below 63s. per | 


quarter, your protecting price. And, as if 
to refute the hon. gentleman even when 
he allowed it, the price since the ports 
have been entirely shut, although he will 


| supply. 


they must stop the plough and the harrow. 


For his own part, he sincerely hoped the 


proposed measure would be adopted ; and 
that neither Great Britain nor Ireland 
would prefer foreign aid to domestic 
Before he sat down he must 


‘complain of a misrepresentation in some 


admit beyond our protecting price, the | 


fall has already been 3 or 4s. a quarter. 
J shall abstain, Sir, from arguing this as 
an Irish question. It is unnecessary so 
to argue it; it would be ungrateful to do 
so. Not a man has spoken who has not 
recognized our right to protection; and I 
hail the liberality which has, I may say, 
pervaded the House of Commons since 
these discussions have begun, as holding 
out a prospect wf much more than these 
regulations can give, of a recognized 
community of rights, as a pledge of the 
sincere wish of the representatives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the con- 
current prosperity of both. I will not 


recur, said the right hon. gentleman, to 
the periods of national jealousy, I look 
forward to the days of prosperity which 
I regard this measure 


are yet to come. 








of the prints, in consequence of a mis- 
statement by an hon. gentleman, resulting 
from a misapprehension. The hon. gen- 


| tleman had chosen to make him guilty of 


a gross bull. [The hon. baronet pro- 
nounced the last word with an emphasis 
which excited universal laughter in the 
House.] The hon. gentleman had con- 
verted the bullocks which he (sir F. Flood) 
had talked of as harnessed to a plough in 
Treland into bulls, and the misapprehen- 
sion and mis-statement and misrepresentas 
tion had been copied into many of the 
country papers. 

Mr. Whibread professed his regret at 
having turned the hon. baronet’s bullocks 
into bulls; but as he had seena bull draw- 
ing the plough in England, he supposed 
that there might sometimes be six bulls 
so employed on the heavy lands in Ire- 
land. With respect to his having advised 
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an hon. member (Mr. Marryatt) to expose 
the state of his commercial profits, he had 
only done it in order to shew him the ab- 
surdity of his own argument. He. had 
merely told him, that if he called on the 
Jand-owners to give an account of their 
rents, they had an equal right to ask from 
him an account of his profits, As to 
what bad been said, that he would be 
found to have pretty well taken care of 
his own interests, he believed, from what 
he kuew of the bon. gentleman, that this 
conduct on his part would only give the 
hon. gentleman a higher opinion of his 
sense. ‘The grave soreness, or sore gra- 
vity, with which the hon. gentleman had 
commented on his expression, showed, 
however, that in that part of his speech, 
at least, be had not failed. 

Mr. Courtenay tolluwed in favour of the 
resolutions, on the principle of general 
utility ; but declared, that for the purpose 
of giving as general satisfaction as pos- 
sible, he would have no objection to lower 
the average to 76s, 

Mr. Alderman Atkins asked, whether 
the House, from their experience of tor- 
mer measures, could say that the impor- 
lation price had no effect on the price in 
the market? He should be ashamed of his 
own judgment if he could allow himself 
to be impressed with such an idea. With- 
out ascertaining the proper mode of taking 
the averages, they were proceeding to fix 
the limit at which importation ought to 
be allowed. 

Sir George Warrender said, if the whole 
lands of Knghand were let without rent, 
it would make no alteration whatever in 
the price of corn, The price was regu- 
Jated by the demand and not by the rent. 
He supported the resolutions, and hoped 
that 80s, would be found the maximum in- 
stead of the mznimum of the price of corn. 

Lord Lascelles said, he had objected to 
a measure similar to the present last year. 
From the necessity of the case, he, how- 
ever, now felt no disinclination to grant 
relief to agriculture. He was deeply 
connected both with the agricultural and 
the manufacturing interest, and stated 
that he was not aware that any change 
had taken place in the sentiments of the 
manufacturers on the merits of the ques- 
tion. The nature of these was already 
sufficiently known, and he was sorry to 
differ from them. His object was, not to 
Support the system of high rents, but, to 
use a technical phrase, to leave things to 
vok downward. His present vote was 
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directed by the firm persuasion that in 
taking the line he was now following, he 
would best serve the interests of the com- 
munity at large. 

General Gascoyne declared his intention 
to divide the House on the question of 
bringing up the Report. If supported by 
a majority, he should then move that the 
Resolutions be recommitted, for the pur- 
pose of inserting 72 instead of 80s. 

Sir Thomas Acland supported the Reso- 
lutions, and thought, that an alteration of 
the law, as it now stood, would be for the 
general good of the community. 

Mr. ose wished to remind the hon. 
general, that in voting for the bringing 
up the Report, he did not pledge himself 
to the latter sum. 

The question was then loudly called for, 
and the House divided : 

For bringing up the Report... 235 

AGAIN IL ceveceveccescseecseeeees 3S 

Majority .,ecccreseseceseee —— 197 

On the question, That the Report be 
now read, 

Mr. Baring complained that the measure 
should be pushed a step farther at that 
late hour of the night. 

Mr. Robinson stated, that not merely the 
principle, but the precise sum of which 
the protection price should be fixed, had 
been already amply discussed ; he, there« 
fore, saw no undue precipitation in pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Calcraft said it would be hard to go 
into a fresh discussion at that time of 
night, when it was impossible to expect 
attention on the part of the House. It 
would be his business to wade through 
three very long Reports, and he was afraid 
the House would not have patience to 
listen to him. [Cries of Go on.}] The matter 
did not press in such a degree as to induce 
them to go on at that late hour. The ports 
were now closed. No gentlemen, surely, 
would wish to hurry the measure through 
with such precipitation as to give a foun- 
dation for any class of society to say that 
they had been taken by surprise. 

Mr. Baring no sooner got up, than loud 
and repeated cries of ‘Spoke, spoke! Chair, 
chair !’ burst from every part of the House. 
Afier a few words from the Speaker, the 
hon. gentleman said, that it was only ne- 
cessary to observe the impatience of the 
House, to be convinced of the propriety 
of adjourning the question. When he saw 
gentlemen coming down after midnight, 


resolved to attend to nothing, and with 


nothing in their mind but their vote, he 
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felt himself bound to move the question 
of adjournment. 

Mr. Horner rose to second his hon. 
friend’s motion, both on account of the 
lateness of the hour, and because he per- 
ceived symptoms of impatience in the 
advocates for the measure, which could 
not fail to prevent any thing like a patient 
hearing. 

Mr. Marryatt trusted that the House 
would consent to an adjournment. Several 
returns of the average price of the quartern 
loaf moved for some nights since by an 
hon. alderman, and other papers ordered 
that very evening, had not yet been pro- 
duced ; and without being in possession of 
the information which they contained, it 
would be unfair to proceed any further 
with the Resolutions. 

Mr. Huskisson was astonished that it 
should be supposed it was intended to 
press this measure through the House with 
undue precipitation. It was now ten days 
since the Resolutions had been proposed. 
For the greatest part of that time they had 
been attentively debated, and now the 
question merely was, whether the Report 
should be taken into consideration. ‘The 
House had sat late some nights since on 
the Resolution which fixed the protecting 
price at 80s. On its opponents stating 
that new matter had been introduced, the 
debate had been adjourned till Thursday, 
and, after a discussion of twelve hours, 
that resolution had been confirmed by a 
division. Yet the hon. gentleman now 
wished to take a third, and a long view of 
the subject. He was anxious to hear 
what new matter le had to produce, and 
therefore did not wish that view should be 
postponed. He could not suppose there 
was any intention to create a clamour out 
of doors, in order to exercise an undue in- 
fluence in the House, He trusted the 
character of parliament would not be 
compromised by tricks and shuffling, and 
hoped that the hon. gentleman, on consi- 
dering the subject more maturely, would 
consent to withdraw his motion, 

Mr. Calcraft complained of having been 
charged with a wish to create a clamour 
out of doors. Insinuations to that effect 
had been thrown out, which he regretted 
had not been withheld. 

Mr. Huskisson did not know whether he 
was correct in calling to order—-what he 
had stated was, that he hoped the House 
would consider that out of doors there were 
many opportunities, and many persons 
ready to take advantage of them, to create 
an undue influence. 
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Mr. Calcraft thought that this explana- 
tion only confirmed the charge of which 
he complained. It was not a direct one, 
but an insinuation that improper motives 
had existed. 

The call for the question then became 
so loud, that strangers were ordered to 
withdraw, and a division took place. 

For the adjournment ......6. 42 

AQAINSL it .cececsccssessecsersevee 2IZ 

Majority ..cccecceee eevee ——= 170 

The question “ ‘That the Report be vow 
read,” was then put; upon which the 
House again divided : 

Yeas roccccccccsccccscoccescescscee 193 

NO€S rccccccccccccccvecccscevesces 29 

Majority scccesccessereeeee ———lO4 

The question of adjournment being 
again moved by Mr. Baring, and seconded 
by Mr. Horner, was agreed to without a 
division, at two o’clock in the morning. 

The following gentlemen voted in the 
minority on the above divisions : 


List of the Minority. 


Abercrombie, J. 
Atkins, John 
Allan, A. 
Barclay, Charles 
Baring, Alexander 
Bolland, Mr. 
Buller, J. 
Butterworth, J. 
Calvert, Charles 
Davis, R. H. 
Dundas, Hon. L. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Fremantle, W. H. 
Hammersley, II. 
Harvey, Charles 
Horner, Francis 
Lubbock, J. W. 


Marryatt, Joseph 
Onslow, Serjeant 
Palmer, Colonel 
Philips, George 
Portman, E. B. 
Protheroe, Edward 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Shaw, Benjamin 
Shaw, Sir James 
Smith, Samuel 
Smith, John 
Smith, Robert 
Whitbread, Samuel 


TELLERS. 


Gascoyne, I. 
Langton, W. Gore. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 28. 

Scorcu Triat py Jury Bit.j] The 
order of the day, upon which their lord- 
ships were summoned, being read, the 
House resolved into a committee on the 
above Bill. 

Earl Stanhope deprecated the idea of 
their lordships considering the measure 
before the committee, as having the fa- 
vourable opinion of the people of Scot- 
land, without proof that it was so. An 
attempt to induce the members of the 
House to vote contrary to their own opl- 
nions, was like putting chains about their 
necks, They could not put one about his 
neck, nor, he hoped, on that of the noble 
and learned lord’s opposite. The lawyets 
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of Edinburgh certainly differed in their 
opinions about the Bill, and in many other 
parts of that country they were hostile to 
it. In illustration of this, his lordship re- 
ferred to some communications he had re- 
ceived from Glasgow and other places, 
and he expressed his hope that their lord- 
ships would follow their own excellent 
opinions with respect to the Bill, and not 
be dictated to by others. 

The first enacting clause being under 
consideration, the Lord Chancellor moved 
as an amendment, that the words ‘in 
matters of fact,’ be left out. After a short 
expression of concurrence from lord Gren- 
ville, earl Stanhope rose, and as a friend 
to the trial by jury, generally begged 
Jeave to thank the noble and learned lord 
for his amendment. 

A long conversation relative to the Bill 
took place. Lord Grenville objected to 
the extent of discretion allowed to the 
court, and moved to insert words to the 
effect, that cases of personal injury and 
verbal wrongs should imperatively be 
carried before a jury. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, after entering into some detail as to 
the practice of Courts of Equity, requested 
the noble lord to withdraw his amend- 
ment, and propose it in the shape of a 
substantive clause. To this lord Gren- 
ville agreed. A variety of amendments 
were made in the Bill, on the motion of 
the Lord Chancellor, between whom and 
lord Ellenborough a discussion took place 
respecting the mode of sending cases to a 
jury, which ended in the latter declining 
to propose any amendments. The Lord 
Chancellor and lord Redesdale urged the 
propriety of confining the measure to its 
present limited state, as most acceptable, 
under present circumstances, in Scotland. 

The Lord Chancellor, when he came to 
the clause in the Bill which relates to the 
jury delivering their verdict, stated it 
to be absolutely necessary that there 
should be a provision to have it declared 
whether the Jury should act by a plu- 
rality of voices, or whether they should 
be unanimous in their verdict. He said, 
that he entertained a clear opinion on 
that subject, but it would be better dis- 
cussed on the Report; and in order that 
that discussion might take place with the 
greater advantage, he should move to in- 
sert the words which were used in the 
Act of queen Anne, establishing trial by 
jury in 1707, viz. :—* that in all verdicts 
to be given by the jury, the whole num- 
ber of twelve must agree.” 
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The Marquis of Lansdowne returned 
thanks to the noble and learned lord for 
the manner in which he had conducted 
himself throughout, and for the attention 
he had shewn, and particularly for the 
amendment he had last proposed; without 
which, be could not have given his assent 
to the proposed measure ; as from ail he 
had ever heard or could learn upon the 
subject, the unanimity of the jury was 
the foundation and essence of the institu- 
tion. That trial by jury formed the most 
excellent part of the judicial institutions 
of this country, and unanimity the best 
part of that incomparable institution; and 
he hoped the noble and learned lord would 
not allow the Hvuuse to separate without 
declaring his opinion. 

‘The Lord Chancellor said, that he did 
not mean to decline delivering his opinion, 
which was fixed and clear, from long 
practice, experience, and observation ; and 
that he was most decidedly convinced that 
the principle of the Jury agreeing in their 
verdict was essential to that mode of ad- 
ministering justice; so much so, that he 
doubted whether any beneficial effects 
could result from the Bill unless this prin- 
ciple was adopted. 

The Earl of Lauderdele strongly ex- 
pressed his opinion in favour of unanimity, 
and stated, that since the act of parlia- 
ment enabling juries to give their verdict 
verbally, when they were unanimous in 
criminal cases, no instance had occurred 
at Glasgow of a verdict having been given 
in writing, such progress had already been 
made towards unanimity. 

Viscount Melville stated, that he had 
thought very anxiously upon the subject, 
with a desire to form a correct judgment, 
in order that this important institution 
might be introduced into Scotland in its 
best and most perfect form: that at times 
he had doubted, but after repeated con- 
sideration, after viewing the effects of it in 
this country, and being convinced that the 
people of Scotland would see the import- 
ance of having jury trial given to them in 
the shape in which it had been attended 
with so much benefit to the administration 
of justice in this country, he had com- 
pletely made up his mind to adopt the 
words proposed by the noble and learned 
lord. It was not new in Scotland, having 
been used in the Court of Exchequer for 
more than a century. 

The Duke of Montrose concurred entirely 
in the amendment of the Lord Chancellor, 
and observed, that he might have had 
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some difficulty in coming to that conclu- 
sion, had it not been that the measure was 
so framed as to be purely experimental. 
He was satisfied, that in the great towns 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, where it would 
be first tried, and would be best under- 
stood, there would be no difficulty in 
carrying trial by Jury into execution, in 
this form, which in this country had been 
attended with so much advantage in civil 
cases, and he had no doubt the rest of the 
country would readily adopt it. 

The Earl of Rosslyn entirely concurred 
in the opinion of the other noble lords, 
and rejoiced to find that there was not a 
single person in that House, either con- 
nected with Scotland or of experience in 
the law of England, who had any doubt 
upon this subject. 





He paid many com- | 


pliments to the Lord Chancellor and lord | 
| was not aware that the House or the public 


Melville, and was satisfied their opinions 
would have great weight in Scotland. He 
observed, that requiring unanimity created 
that disposition of mind which tended to 
produce an agreement by the attention it 


compelled the jury to pay to the case ; and © 


he had no doubt of its being well executed 
in that form in Scotland. 

Lord Erskine could not let the measure 
pass in silence. 
Scotland who had had so much experience 
of trial by jury as himself, and he was 
convinced that the unanimity of the jury 


There was no native of 


was of the very essence of the institution. | 


He could not but congratulate the House 
on the strong expression of their opinion 
on this material part of the Bill, and he 
thanked the noble and jearned lord for 
having brought it forward. 

Lord Redesdale went at considerable 
length into the principles which ought to 
govern in the constitution of Juries, draw- 
ing his conclusion clearly and forcibly in 
favour of unanimity, stating how impor- 
tant it was that the Amendment should 
be adopted, as the Jury would by this 
means be led to that deference to reason 


and that due and serious consideration of 


their subject which could not be obtained, 
where the matter was decided by a plu- 
rality of voices, because, in that case, the 
solution of every qnestion of difficulty 
was by immediately proceeding to a 
vote. 

The question was then put, and the 
amendment moved by the Lord Chan- 
cellor was carried nem, dis. The Bill then 
went through the committee, and was or- 
dered to be reported on Friday. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 28. 

Knicuts oF THE Batu.] Mr. Gordon 
wished to ask the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether be con- 
ceived it probable that he would be 
charged by the Prince Regent with any 
communication to that House, upon the 
subject of the newly created Order of the 
Bath. A modification, it was understood, 
had taken place in the fee-expense of 
this knighthood. Was the public or the 
government to pay any, and what part of 
this charge ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he was not charged with any commu- 
nication from the Prince Regeut upon this 
subject, and it was impossible for him to 
foresee whether he should or not. He 


had incurred any pecuniary expense. 

Mr. Gordon then gave notice, that he 
would bring the subject before the House 
on that day se’nnight. 


Motion ON CONTINUING THE Miuniria 
Empopiep IN TIME OF PeEace.] Sit 
Samuel Romilly did not think it necessary 
to apologize to the House for again bring- 
ing under its consideration a subject of 
such great importance. It did not, how- 
ever, stand in the situation in which it 
stood on his former motion.* ‘The detint+ 
tive treaty of peace with France had at 
that period been but recently signed, and 
the negociations at Ghent were still pro- 
ceeding with little hope of their speedy 
termination. Those negociations had 
since, however, been happily brought toa 
close; and although the treaty had not 
yet received the ratification of the prest- 
dent of the United States, there was no 
great danger that by a refusal on his part 
the war with America would be prolonged. 
It was true, that several of the militia regi- 
ments had been some time since disbanded; 
but the circumstance that a part remained 
embodied nine months after the treaty 
which secured the peace of Europe, and 
when no symptom of rebellion or insurrec- 
tion existed in the country, aflorded ample 
ground for parliamentary notice. ‘The 
militia service exacted the most severe 
sacrifice from the lower orders of the 
people. To the opulent it was simply a 
tax; but to the lower orders it was 4 Col 
pulsory persona! service, vuder circun- 
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stances of peculiar hardship, of separation 
from their homes and families, of aban- 
donment of their civil occupations, of de- 
privation of civil privileges, and of sub- 
jection to military law. 
fore, oniy be required when the exigen- 
cies of the moment demanded it; when 
the state was in immediate danger, when 
a foreign furce had landed or threatened to 
jand, or when an insurrection or rebellion 
had actually taken place ; for the mere ap- 
prehension of one was not a sufficient cause 
for embodying the militia. The constitu- 
tion required that the exercise of the royal 
prerogative ot embodying the militia 
should be accompanied by a declaration of 
the circumstances which demanded it; 
that those circumstances should be stated 
to parliament, if sitting; and, if not sitting, 
that they should be summoned for the 
purpose of having them stated to them. 
Feeling as he did on this subject, he con- 
sidered it as his public duty to assert that 
the regiments which remained embodied 
were so contrary to law, and that those 
which had been disbanded were illegally 
detained for some time previous to their 
having been so disbanded. ‘To be aware 
of this, did not require great legal know- 
ledge: it demanded only a knowledge of 
the principles of the constitution; and 
every county member was as competent to 
determine upon it as were the crown law- 
yers. He must once more protest against 
its being inferred, as the consequence of 
his doctrine, that the persons who were 
inrolled in the militia regiments could quit 
those regiments. ‘They had no right what- 
ever to do so. They were inrolled to 
continue “ as long as the militia should 
remain embodied.’ The legislature had 
hever contemplated such a dangerous pro- 
ceeding as to leave in the hands of the 


It should, there- | 


the Militia Embodied in time of Peace. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that the militia should be embodied; and 
the 111th section enacted, that in all cases 
of actual invasion, or in danger thereof, or 


!in case of insurrection or rebellion, it 


should be lawful for bis Majesty to draw 
out and embody the militia. There was 
no declaration of the time when the militia 


| should be disembodied ; but the legisla- 
_ ture had thought proper toimpose restraints 


| on the prerogative of the Crown. 


o It had 
been said, that the King, having once called 
out this force, might afterwards keep it 
embodied during his pleasure; and the 
only answer which ministers gave was, 


' that they were responsible for their advice. 


He maintained, however, that every law 
ought to be interpreted, not according to 
the strict letter, but agreeably to its true 
intent and meaning. When all the causes 
of calling out the militia ceased, there was 
no ground for keeping it embodied. ‘The 
Crown, no doubt, had great discretion in 
judging when those causes ceased 5 but if 


| it were clear to every man, that every 


cause had ceased, there was no longer any 
ground for the exercise of such discretion. 
If ministers would say, that there was any 
danger of invasion, or that there existed 
any rebellion or insurrection in the coun- 
try, they would then be justified in keep- 
ing this national force embodied; but they 
could not pretend that any of those cases 
existed; for there was not the smallest 
danger of invasion, and there had been 
scarcely a period in his Majesty’s reign in 
which the country was more tranquil than 
at the present moment. He repeated, 


| therefore, that it was not only arule of 


militia themselves the power of judging on | 
‘ © 


this subject. He begged, therefore, utterly 
to disclaim all those alarming doctrines 
which had been imputed to him. 

Without going into the history of the 
militia from the earliest times, he would 
merely state that the King never had 
power to call for the personal services of 
his subjects except in cases of actual 
invasion and rebellion. The Act of Edw. 
3, declared, that no man should be com- 
pelled to go out of his county, unless when 
hecessity required, and in case of strangers 
Invading the country. The preamble of 
the Act of the 42d of the present King, 
Chapter 90, stated, that it was of import- 
ance to the internal defence of the realm, 
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| 


law, but also a maxim of common sense, 
that ‘ cessante causa cessat effectus.’ 

It had been urged, however, that there 
was a construction of this law by usage ; 
and that while a war continued, the pro- 
bability of invasion was to be inferred. 
But this construction could not be main- 


| tained; for he defied his Majesty’s advisers 


to produce an instance where the militia 
had been kept embodied, except in time 
of actual war, and when the enemy threa- 
tened to invade our coasts. At the con- 
clusion of the last war, the ministers of 
that day did not keep the militia embo- 
died. And yet, what were the circum- 


| stances under which that peace was made ? 


| 





| Did any man acquainted with the situation 


of the country think that it was likely to 
be of long durations Could it be forgotten, 
that the man who was then at the head of 
the French government, under the modest 
‘title of First Consul, had made alliances 


{4 A) 











with different powers, and cherished the 
most inveterate hatred towards this coun- 
try? And yet, with the knowledge of all 
these circumstances, within a fortnight 


after the news of the definitive treaty of 


peace having been signed had reached 
this country, the Secretary of War consi- 
dered it expedient to bring in a Bill to 
augment the militia. The noble lord, in 
whose department this matter now rested, 


{lord Sidmouth) was then at the head of 


the administration; but neither he, nor 
those who acted with him, dared to give 
such interpretation to the law as they now 
thought proper to advance. At present 
- they entertained a different opinion ; and 
perhaps they thought that the exultation 


which the last peace had produced, would | 


be a good opportunity for imposing addi- 
tional burthens on the people, and calling 
on them to make fresh sacrifices. [He did 
not know whether they entertained such 
notions; but this he would say, that till the 
present period his Majesty’s ministers had 
never ventured to give such construction 
to the law, 
the Crown Lawyers,* which was avowed 
by ministers, and said to speak their lan- 
guage. He must beg leave, however, to 
cail the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject of publishing the law of the land by 
the opinion of the law officers. This, he 
contended, was quite @ new practice ; and 
he would add, that the opinions of his 
Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General 


He had seen the Opinion of 
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of advocates for the Crown. He was well 
aware that these opinions came with more 
weight to the country, since they were 
the opinions not of the Attorney and Soli- 
citor General only, but also of the chief 
justice of Chester, [hear, hear!) who might 
have to decide on this very law in his 
judicial character. It was therefore the 
opinion of a judge, given at the instance 
of his Majesty’s ministers, But how had 
those ministers acted? They had _ first 
taken their measures, and then asked for 
advice; they had kept the militia embo- 
died, and then inquired whether they 
were unpeachable for what they had done, 
Could any man suppose that they would 


not take great pains to procure an opinion 





were not entitled to any more authority | 
than those of any other two barristers who | 


had not the same advantage of the royal 
favour. ‘The opinions of such persons 
would, indeed, be entitled to more consi- 
deration, because they would not be given 
under any bias. But it appeared, that the 


Opinions of the Attorney and Solicitor | 


General were to be taken as declaratory 
of the law, and that the colonels of regi- 
ments were to read them at the head of 
their men, in order to remove all doubts 
upon the subject. But what would the 
House think of this matter? He would 
refer to the case of raising ship-money 
under the reign of Charles 1. Did they 
suppose, that if the opinion of sir John 
Finch, who was then attorney-general, 
had been taken on that measure, that it 
would have been satisfactory to the nation? 
It was extremely improper, that the law 
should be received, not from the judges, 
but from those who were to act the part 





* See p. 567. 





favourable to themselves? With respect 
to the opinion of the chief justice of 
Chester, he would repeat, that it ought 
not to have been given; since a judge 
ought not to give an opinion till he had 
heard the whole matter in dispute, and 
attended to the arguments of the contend. 
ing parties. 

But the circular letter from the Secretary 
of State to the colonels of militia said, that 
some doubts having been expressed as to 
the legality of keeping the militia embo- 
died, the question bad been referred to the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, and the 
law being thus ascertained, the colonels 
were to read it at the head of their regi- 
ments, for the purpose of satisfying the 
minds of their men. The two first lines 
of that answer were, however, not a littie 
remarkable. ‘ We have had the honour,” 
said the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
“to receive your lordship’s letter of yese 
terday’s date.” Now he thought, that it 
would have been proper to take more time 
than twenty-four hours to look into the 
old law upon the subject, and to ascertain 
the extent of the prerogative of the Crown, 
The question which ministers had asked 
was, whether it was imperative on the 
Crown, under any circumstances, to disem- 
body the militia: and the opinion said, 


| there was nothing imperative in the Act; 


that there was a discretion in his Majesty’s 
ministers, subject to responsibility, if they 
advised the Crown to continue the militia 
embodied improperly, when the circum- 
stances of the country did not make It 
expedient. We had often heard of neces- 
sity being urged in defence of an illegal 
measure : but that was the tyrant’s plea; 
and therefore, instead of necessity, we had 
here the word expediency ; so that as 
long as ministers should think it expedient 
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to detain men from their families, and 
subject them to all the severities of martial 
law, there was no remedy but the respon- 
sibility of the advisersof the Crown. But, 
was this a suflicient answer to the people ? 
In what time, in what country, under what 
arbitrary government, were not ministers 
responsible? Was it because ministers 
were said to be responsible, that the 
militia were to be kept out, when they 
ought to be disembodied? Should the 
security of our liberties depend on what 
ministers might deem expedient? 
ancestors, whose wisdom had been the 


the Militia Embodied in time of Peace. 





‘ 


Our 
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kept embodied six weeks after the enemy 
being repelled, 6r the suppression of an 
insurrection, the Crown was not called on 
to disembody the militia, as there was no 
similar specification in the Act of the 
42nd. Would any man say that an act of 
parliament which underwent no discussion 
at the time it passed the House, could be 
understood to throw any light on the in- 
tention of parliament when they passed 
the Militia Act? No inference whatever 
could be drawn from this. The single 
question after all was this—whether, the 


_ causes for calling out the militia having 


theme of such frequent panegyrics in that | 
| bodied ought not to cease also? This 
| doctrine of the Crown could not but be 


House, had thought proper to impose 
restraints on the prerogative of the Crown; 
but the Attorney and Solicitor General 
said, that as long as any part of the militia 
remained embodied, ministers might call 
out again such part as had been dis- 
charged : for it was also laid down in the 
opinion in question, that whereas by sect. 
144, of the Act of the 42nd, it was de- 
clared lawful to disembody any part or 
portion of the militia, after being embo- 


died, and from time to time to draw out | 


again such part or portion so disembodied, 


| attended with the most fatal effect. 


they were of opinion that if the external | 
_in danger, than the idea that his services 


relations and internal situation of the 
country were such as to call for and jus- 
tify a reduction of any part or portion of 
the militia, it was in the power of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in the exercise of the 


ceased, the power of keeping them em- 


The 
tendency of most of the measures of late 
years adopted with regard to the militia, 
was to leave every thing burthensome, and 
to take away every thing beneficial in 
that service. They made the service 
such that every day men of landed pro- 
perty were more and more disinclined to 
enter it. Ile would ask whether more 
eflectual means could be taken for pre- 
venting a man from accepting a commis- 
sion in the militia when the country was 


were to be continued as long as ministers 


should think fit, on the pretext that a ba- 


discretion vested in them, to suspend any | 


order issued for such reduction or disem- 
bodying, but not carried into execution ; 
and further, as long as any regiment con- 
tinued to be embodied, under this section, 
to call out again all the rest of the militia 
actually disembodied. 
opinion his Majesty’s ministers might, at 
any time when they deemed it expedient, 
call out again the whole of the militia now 
disembodied. ‘The House ought to reflect 
on the use which might be made of this 
doctrine in after-times. One stretch of 
authority led to anotier. By this stretch 
of power in the present case they were 


securing a similar privilege to his Majesty’s | 


Ministers in all timetocome. By keeping 
One regiment on foot they might at any 
time call out the whole of the militia, 
without any impediment from those safe- 
guards which the legislature had thought 
proper to devise, 

The hon. and learned gentleman then 
Went into an examination of the doctrine 
maintained, that because by the Local 
Militia Act the local militia could not be 


According to this , 


—————EE 


{ 








lance of power was not yet adjusted? But 
the greatest hardship was, in his opinion, 
that suffered by the privates, who not 
having the means of procuring substitutes, 
were compelled to serve in person, and 
subjected to the cruel severity of the mi- 
litary law against their wills. He could 
not help adverting to the expressions 
made use of by an hon. baronet not now 
present (sir Francis Burdett), by which 
he qualified the military law. Such, he 
had said, were the severities of the mili- 
tary law, and such the liability to be com- 
pelled to serve in the militia, that every 
man in this country might be said to be 
subjected to the lash. He did not alto- 
gether approve of the expression made 
use of; but he could not avoid thinking 
it extremely hard that these men should 
be called out to defend their wives and 
children and their country, and be kept 
embodied so long as his Majesty’s minis= 
ters should deem expedient; or so long 
as one independent nation should be trans- 
ferred to another on hypocritical pretences, 
or so long as we should think proper to 
keep up a military force on the continent. 


The hon, gentleman concluded by moving, 
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« That nine months having now elapsed 
since the definitive treaty of peace with 
France was signed ; and this country hav- 
ing during the whole of that period been 
at peace, not with France only, but with 
every power in Europe; and no cause 
whatever having existed, or now existing, 
for apprehending invasion by a foreign 
enemy, or any insurrection or rebellion 
within the realm; it is contrary to the 
spirit and true intent and meaning of the 
Act of 42 Geo. 3, c. 90, to continue any 
part of the militia force of this country 
still embodied.” 

Mr. Bathurst complimented the hon. 
and learned gentleman on having very 
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bodied. The militia bad been kept up 
under existing circumstances on the re- 
sponsibility of min' ‘ers. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had worked himself up 
to say, while speaking of the responsi- 
bility of ministers, that the ministers of 
every country were responsible. Did the 
hon. and learned gentleman really mean 
to assert this? If he did, he could wish to 
know what he meant by responsibility, 


If he meant that they were responsible to 


fairly stated his own opinion upon the | 


subject; but he said it appeared to him 
that he had only taken a partial view of 


the matter, and had omitted to notice one | 


part, which he had, perhaps, not thought 
necessary to the question. [le had not 
alluded to our exact situation with respect 
to America, as we were actually at war 
with that power when he made his former 
remarks ; and he must know that we were 
carrying on the war at this moment, and 
must continue to do so until peace was 
completely attained. 
foreign relations, it had been thought ne- 
cessary to keep up large military forces, 
till every thing was settled on the conti- 
nent; and thus our situation, so far from 


With respect to our | 
| ministers, but on the admitted necessity 


4 


being different from what it was when the | 


hon. and learned gentleman brought the 
subject forward before Christmas, was in 


fact exactly the same. The propriety of | 


keeping our forces on the continent was a 
topic on which other considerations are 
existing. He therefore thought that the 
hon. and learned gentleman had varied 
the point, because on the former occasion 


| 


he drew a distinction between the spirit | 


and the legality of the Act; but at pre- 
sent his remarks could not be considered 
as a fair construction of it. 
learned gentleman had admitted, that in 
the words of the Act, there was no limi- 
tation to be found as to time, and he had 
correctly described the circumstances 
under which the militia might legally be 
calied out; but he (Mr. Bathurst) con- 
tended, if it had been designed that the 
militia should not be kept embodied after 
the cause which originally called them 
out tad ceased, that the same cavtion 
would have been observed in providing 
for their being disbanded, as was thought 
necessary when describing the circum- 
stances under which they were to be em- 


The hon. and | 





the despot whom they served, he would 
admit the fact; but he would deny that 
they were responsible to the people, 
The measure of keeping up the militia 
did not, in this instance, rest wholly on 
the responsibility of ministers, as it had 
the approbation of parliament, who, six 
months after the peace was concluded, 
had sanctioned their remaining embodied, 
by voting the sums wanted for their pay, 
clothing, &c. ‘That House had negatived 
the motion brought forward by the hon. 
and learned gentleman before Christmas, 
and immediately after had voted the con- 


tinuance of the militia for two months 
longer. Under these circumstances, he 


contended that this measure was not one 
which rested on the mere responsibility of 


of the case. With the view the hon. and 
learned gentleman took of the subject, 
wiy, instead of bringing forward abstract 
questions, did he not move the House to 
address the Crown torecall the army now 
abroad, or to withhold the supplies de- 
manded to pay and maintain them ? The 
hon. and learned gentleman had seemed 
disposed to assume that the country could 
only be in danger of Invasion from @ 
neighbouring country. Would it be 
Maintained that means were not to be 
taken to guard against such an event, not 
only when we were at war with France, 
but also when we were at war with Spain, 
with Russia, with Denmark, or with any 
other country? But the militia had not 
been called out merely when invasion 
was actually expected. At the time lord 
North called out the militia, he bad stated 
invasion to be a mere buybear. The 
principle bad been admitted, that the 
militia were to be kept embodied to en- 
able the government to send out the 
regular army, when this became ne- 
cessary for the security of the country: 
‘The propriety of using the militia in this 
manner must be acknowledged 5 for ought 
a nation like this to keep ber aruiies 1n 4 
state of inactivity, ull an ambitious mo- 
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narch, 
Moscow or Vienna, should be enabled to 
turn ail his forces to her subjugation ? 
it was legal to use the militia, that the 
regular ferce might be sent on foreign 
service, it must be seen, that ministers, 
under the present circumstances of the 
country, were justified in not d#embody- 
ing it. 
were not yet in a state of peace with 
America, and a considerable British force 


the Militia Embodied in time of Peace. 


| 


' 


Though peace was signed, we | 


was at present necessarily employed on | 


the continent of lurope. 


This situation 
of things made it expedient to keep the | 


militia embodied after the war was con- | 


sidered to be terminated; and in doing 
this, ministers had met with the concur- 
rence of pariiament, 
conduct of ministers in continuing to keep 
up some particular regiments of militia 
which had been ordered to be disem- 
bodied. ‘This, at the time, was found 
expedient; and did the hon. and learned 
gentleman mean to say it was the duty of 
ministers to take the opinion of the judges 
on the subject, before they decided on 
such a measure? With the opinion of one 
of his learned friends (the Attorney-gene- 

ral) the hon. and learned ventleman, had 
quarrelled on account of his being a 
judge, ‘This was a little remarkable, after 
he had expressed a wish that the opinion 
of the judges should be given on the sub- 
ject. The militia once called out, he 
again contended, might legally be kept 
embodied by ministers so long as the si- 
tuation of the country made such a mea- 
sure expedient. 
hon. and learned gentleman, when speak- 
ing of the peace with / America, if he were 
disposed to take it up, would go to justify 
ministers in keeping up the militia in time 
of peace, lest America, or France, or some 
other power should not be faithful to its 
engagements. When the militia was dis- 
banded after the peace of Amiens, things 
were on guite a diflerent footing from what 
they had been in since the treaty of Paris, 
The peace, at the time that measure was 
resorted to, had been definitively con- 
cluded. Since the last peace was signed, 
great questions had still been pending ; 
part of our regular army was employed 
ov the continent, and to supply their place 
it had been necessary to keep up the 
militia, When this rT was last 
brought before the House, it had been 

truly stated, that more mn ae of mi- 
litia would be disembodied as soon as this 
could be safely done. ‘This promise had 


‘The argument of the | 


He defended the | 
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her enemy, having conquered ; been observed, and the remainder would 


be disbanded as soon as that conclusion 


If} had been put to the pending negociations 


which they had every reason to hope and 
believe would shortly take place. He 
admitted the cause of the militia having 
been called out, but he maintained that 
circumstances had justified its being kept 
up. ‘The principle on which ministers 
had acted in this in.tance, had been re- 
cognized by parliament in the distinction 
made between the old militia and the 
Jocal militia, in determining with respset 
to the latter, after what period it should 
be disembodied. ‘The regular militia had 
always been intended to be left to the 
discretion of ministers on their responsi- 
bility, subject to the control of partia- 
ment. He denied that this force so kept 
up with the consent of parliament was at 
all to be compared to a standing army, 
and repelled the assertions made by the 
hon. and learned gentleman as to the 


injury which the militia itself must sustain 


i this occasion, 


from the course pursued by ministers on 
As to the evils complained 
of with respect to the personal feelings of 
the individuals im tie militia, who were 
kept from their homes, compulsory made 


' to se rve, and subjected to the lash, (to use 





the words of an hon. baronet) {Sir S, 
tomilly said he had not used such words.] 
—Mr. Bathurst said, he had uttered them 
as the words of an hon. baronet. This 


/was the picture drawn of persons sub- 


| jected to military discipline. 


| 





In the mi- 
litia, however, it would be found, that not 
more than one in ten served for bimself; 
the rest were substitutes serving from 
choice. He did not mean to undervalue 
the sacrifices made by these persons, but 
asserted them to be necessary for the 
general good of the country. ‘They might 
think their case hard when they saw other 
corps disembodied; but this was but a 
comparative, and not an absolute hardship. 
They might think it unlucky that their 
| regiments were not among those who were 
| first disbanded ; but while a partial dis- 
embodying of the militia was not unlawful, 
this could not be prevented. The right 
hon. gentleman briefly recapitulated his 
objections to the principle of the motion ; 
and asserted, that what had been done by 
ministers in the present instance, had al- 
ready received not merely the tacit, but 
the positive approbation of parliament, 
Mr. Abercrombie said, he conceived, till 
he heard the right hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, that the question the 
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House had to consider this night was, 
whether any reason could be given for 
keeping up the militia. Parliament had 
determined under what circumstances it 
should be called out; but as they could 
not determine when that cause should 
cease, no time for disembodying it had 
been fixed. It was now for the House to 
consider if any of those causes now exist- 
ed, and if in their absence ministers could 
justify keeping it embodied. The right 
hon. gentleman had at one time seemed 
disposed to rest his arguments on the 
American war. Did he mean to say, that 
an invasion was to be apprehended from 
America? This country had formerly 
been at war for several years with Ame- 
rica, before the minister thought of calling 
out the militia. It was not called out in 
the former American war till France took 
a part in it. Now, however, the great 
evil against which it was designed to pro- 
tect the country was treated as a bugbear, 
and the people were juggled out of the 
sums necessary to support it, when no oc- 
casion for it was shewn to exist. The 
right hon. gentleman had found that the 
Americn war was not enough for his ar- 
gument, and he then gave the true reasons | 
for its being kept up—the necessity of 
supplying with the militiathe place of | 
the regular troops now employed in Flan- 
ders. The right hon. gentleman con- 
sidered parliament to have sanctioned this 
measure because they had voted certain | 
sums on account, which were called for | 
by the noble lord (Palmerston) before 
Christmas, and which were stated to be 
but a small part of those necessary to 
meet the military expenditure of the year. | 
‘To press this as a proof that the measure 
had been considered and approved of by 
parliament, was unjustifiable. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that the militia 
being kept embodied, had not been felt as 
a hardship to the extent supposed, as not 
more than one man in ten served com- 
pulsorily. This statement might be cor- 
rect, as to the number of persons serving 
for themselves, compared with those of 
substitutes; but he could state, on per- 
fectly good authority, that their not being 
disembodied was a grievance which was 
deeply felt and complained of. 

The Hon. F. Douglas observed, that all 
the arguments of his hon. and learned 
friend had reference to the period at which 
the militia was to be called out, not to the 
time at which it was to be disbanded. 
For many years there had been no danger 








of invasion; the militia, therefore, accord. 
ing to the arguments which had been used, 
should have been disbanded. The militia, 
it appeared to him, might be kept up at 
any time when it was thought necessary 
to send the regular force out of the king. 
dom, since in war there might atways be 
supposed to be danger of invasion. In the 
late war not only the commerce, but the 
coasts of the kingdom were exposed to 
annoyance from the American privateers, 
In the case of the militia law, as of other 
acts, the enactments might remain, when 
the circumstances of the preamble no 
longer existed; therefore it was not, in 
his opinion, necessary that the militia force 
should be immediately reduced, when 
there was no longer danger of invasion, 
insurrection, or rebellion. 

The Attorney General said, that if he did 
not offer himself to the attention of the 
House, it might be supposed that he had 
changed his opinion; but notwithstanding 
what had been said, that opinion was not 
only unaltered but confirmed. When the 
subject was first discussed, he had only 
been able to support his opinion by what 
reasons he could adduce: now he could 
confirm it by all the arguments they had 
heard on the subject. His hon. and 
learned friend, taking for his text the 
opinion which had been spoken of, had 
observed, that that opinion was delivered 


' on the day after the case was stated to 


them (the Attorney and Solicitor General). 
This observation was to be answered by 


: 
another observation of the same hon, and 


learned gentleman, that the subject was 
involved in no technical difficulties, and 
could not fail to be understood by any 
county member, not at all habituated to 
the consideration of legal questions, His 
hon. and learned friend, and the othet 
learned gentleman near him (sir A. Pig- 
gott), when they filled the two offices of 
Attorney and Solicitor General, might 
remember that they were often called on 
to deliver opinions more suddenly than 
they could wish. The opinion he had 
delivered was, however, not’ stated, until 
he had conversed with several gentlemen 
of the profession, none of whom had enter- 
tained any doubt on the subject. In de- 
livering that opinion, they had not assumed 
any power of promulgating the law on the 
subject with authority ; nor would it have 
been proper that the judges should have 
been called on to deliver their opinion. 
The judges would, he believed, have hesi- 
tated before they had delivered their 
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opinions on such a subject, which might 
have come before them in their different 
courts. He allowed that the opinion of 
any other two lawyers in Westminster- 
hall, of the same standing, would be as 
valuable as that which had been delivered 
by himself and his learned friend ; but he 
could not allow the validity of the argu- 
ment, that the opinion in question was to 
be less regarded because they were sup- 
posed to be biassed by the Crown. On 
the supposition that they were well dis- 
posed towards the Secretary of State, was 
itto be argued that they would have de- 
livered an opinion for his private informa- 
tion, by which he would have been led to 
act illegally ? On the contrary, any opi- 
nion which they should thus give, would. 
of course be given with a more than ordi- 
nary degree of caution, With respect to 
the remark of his hon. and learned friend, 
on the propriety of his combining the two 
offices of chief-justice of Chester and at- 
torney-general in his own person, he would 
remind him, that he was not the only 
person who had held those two situations; 
and he was convinced that if the noble 
lord (Kenyon) who was once appointed to 
them, had conceived that there was any 
thing objectionable in the appointment, 
he would have declined holding the two 
offices. Cases had, however, occurred, in 
which the judges were called on for their 
opinions, on po-ats that were likely to 
come before them judicially at some future 
period. Of this description was the ques- 
tion propounded to all the judges, with lord 
Mansfield at their head, who, being asked 
whether an individual who had been in 
the army, but who bad withdrawn himself 
from the service, could be tried by acourt- 
martial for offences alleged to have been 
committed while he was connected with 
it, answered in the affirmative ; reserving 
to themselves, if the case ever came before 
them, a right to alter their opinion, if on 
farther consideration it appeared neces- 
sary. When he and his learned friend 
the Solicitor General gave their opinion, 
they had not stated that it was lawful for 
the King to keep the militia embodied as 
long as ministers thought fit; but the 
Case was, that being asked whether any 
Precise time was fixed in the Act at which 
the militia was to be disembodied, they 
had answered, that no precise time was 
fixed, though the Act manifested a great 
anxiety that the time should not be unne- 
Cessarily prolonged, but that the time of 
disbanding was left to the discretion of 
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the Crown; always remembering that the 
ministers acted on their responsibility in 
advising the Crown to continue the militia 
embodied. Now as to the use which had 
been made of the opinion, he thought it 
fair enough, though he had not been con- 
sulted on the subject. The militiamen 
who were put under martial law might, 
when they heard it said that it was an 
illegal act to keep the militia embodied, 
naturally conceive that it was also legal in 
them to subtract themselves from that ser- 
vice. It was right, therefore, that his 
Majesty’s ministers, in order to keep them 
tranquil, should let them know, not only 
that ministers acted on their responsibility, 
but that they had taken the opinion of 
their ordinary legal advisers. 

Sir A. Piggott said, it should be his endea- 
vour to bring back the House to the real 
merits of the question, from which it had 
widely deviated. The present measure of 
keeping the militia embodied had been 
defended on the practice of ministers. He 
considered it of the deepest importance to 
the country that the act of parliament 
relative to calling out the militia should be 
well understood ; and if it were not, he 
thought the legislature should take the 
earliest opportunity to make it so. It was 
a question of law, and he had never yet 
read a law book which directed him to 
look for legal information in the practice 
of ministers. If he did, he should say that 
ministers only laughed at the act of parlia- 
ment—they made ita jest, and had always 
some bugbear or other to render it of no 
avail. The Act absolutely required that 
before the King should be allowed to call 
out the militia, he should be able to prove 
to his people by proclamation, either that 
there was an invasion, imminent danger of 
an invasion, a rebellion, or an insurrection 
in the country. In 1792, when the militia 
was called out by proclamation, it was 
ridiculed by every one. There was no 
invasion, nor danger of invasion—no re- 
bellion—no insurrection—nothing but the 
noisy brawling of a few dirty boys at 
Dundee, which ministers were well assured 
was put a total stop to before the proclama- 
tion was issued ; and yet the proclama- 
tion in 1792 stated, that this act of parlia- 
ment was enforced on account of existing 
riots and insurrections; and his Majesty 
afterwards, from the throne, addressed 
both Houses of parliament in the same 
language, when he thus accounted to them 
for calling them together in fourteen days 
notice, Ata former period of our history, 
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when there was a rebellion in America, 
the war was carried one for several years 
without the militia being called out at all; 
nor was the measure ever thought of ull 
France insidiously lent her aid to our 
colonies, and then no one could deny that 
there might not be imminent danger of 
an invasion, At the treaty of Amiens 
every body was aware that the peace was 
not likely to be of long duration, and vet 
the militia was speedily disembodied afier 
the peace was made. Tie House ought 
to look at the principle on which ministers 
were acting at present. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) had eonbened 
there was no danger of invasion, but 
avowed the conduct of ministers in keep- 
ing up the militia was justifiable ; ; because 
we were under the necessity of having a 
large force on the continent for the pur- 
poses of government. What, then, was 
the amount by which ministers might be 
confined ? It had been argued, and was 
stated in the written opinion of his hon. 
‘and learned friends, that there were no 
words which say when the King shall dis- 
embody the militia. True: but surely 
there must be a time ; 
kept up for ever. 





they could not be | 
The Act said most ex- | 


pressly, ‘ Youshall not call out the militia, | 


and march them from thcir own counties, 
but for special purposes.’ When, therefore, 
these purposes no longer existed, the 
cause for keeping them together ceased. 
How monstrous, then, was it to say, that 
when all the causes had ceased, his Ma- 
jesty might continue to keep the militia 
embodied! He was of opinion that to 
keep up the militia, because it was thought 
wise to keep a part of our regular force on 
the continent, would be to give the Crown 
pew powers, of which he did not sce the 
limits. It was to give the King a sword 
which he might keep as long as he lived. 
Because the House of Commons voted the 
pay of the militiaman, as they must do 
while be continued embodied, it was not 
to be assumed, that ministers were not 
responsible for omitting to disband the 
militia. As well might it be assumed, 
that ministers were not responsible for the 
use of the army, because that House had 
voted its pay. 

The Soticitor General began by vindi- 
cating the motives from which he, and his 
learned friend the Attorney General, had 
acted, i in giving their opinion to his Ma- 
jesty’s government, and declaring, that 
for himself, and he was sure he might say | 
as much for his Icarned friend, he would 


not be found one moment in the office he 
had the honour to hold, if any adminis. 
tration were to require from him a legal 
opinion different from what his conscien. 
tious belief might be. He could safely 
affirm, that though he had given many 
opinions which he feared were erroneous, 
be had never ventured to deliver one that 
was not honest. As to the influence 
which the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown might be expected to have, he 
never entertained the idea that they were 
to be put forth to guide the public judg. 
ment, nor did he apprehend that those 
opinions could have any thing to do with 
the discussions in that House. II's hon, 
and learned friend who spoke last had con 
tended, that though the Militia Act con. 
tained nothing which was imperative as to 
the precise period at which the militia 
ought to be disembodied, yet, the occas 
sion for calling them out having ceased, 
it became the bounden duty of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to advise that they should 
be disembodied. In bis opinion, thit 
mode of argument was giving up altoge- 
ther the first part of the question, as to 
the illegality of continuing the militia, 
and making it a matter of discretion on 
the part of ministers to auvise that they 


| should or should not be disembedied, ac- 


| vision introduced into the 
| Acts? 


cording tothe peculiar circumstances of 
the times. In the Local Militia Act it 
was distinctly enacted, that weeks 
after a given event they should be diss 
embodied; and why was nota similar pro- 
other Militia 
For the best of all reasons; be 


SIX 


| cause, though they were called out but 


when 


upon particular emergencies, yet, 
might 


those emergencies ceased, there 


| still be existing circumstances deeply af 


embodied, 


fecting the general interests and safety of 
the country, which would render it advie 
sable to continue them embodicd for a 
further time. With respect to the ille- 
gality, therefore, of keeping the militia 
having given the subject as 


~much consideration as it was in his power 


| to do, 


ithe Crown having c 


he was still of the opinion, con- 
scientiously and without any bias, that 
called out the militia 


/upon a legal occasion, it was not impera- 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 


tively bound to disembody them upon the 
ceasing of that occasion ; ‘continuing them 
so eusbodied, subject, of course, to those 
checks and that control, which the pat 
liament could constitutionally exercise 
Accordingly it was not stated, nor % 
intended to be stated, that the King was 


+ 


vas It 
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bound to disembody them at any parti- 
cular period. 
now continuing those regiments embodied 
which were not yet disbanded, he shouid 
not discuss that question, because he was 
not sufficiently acquainted with all the 
causes that influenced ministers in their 
determination. He should only observe, 
in conclusion, that he felt some satisfac- 
tion in reflecting that the opinion which 
he had given, and which he sull main- 


tained, was sanctioned by the concurrence | 
| illegal in the subject to question the con- 


of high authority in another place. 


Lord Milton said, that he was not in the | 


habit of paying compliments: but from 
all that he knew, or had ever heard of the 
hon. and learned gentleman who had just 
sat down, he was disposed to feel the 
highest respect for his judgment: but he 
thought he had, on the present occasion, 
narrowed the question too much. 
apology was certainly due from hita (lord 
Milton) for venturing to give an opinion 
upon a legal subject; but he apprehended, 
the present was one that embraced other 
views of it than those which were merely 
technical. He could not belp thinking, 
from the manner in which the questions 
had been put by lord Sidmouth, in his 


letter to the law officers of the Crown, that | 


they were of a nature similar to what, in 
courts of justice, were called leading 


questions ; and that the law officers could 
not, in point of fact, give any other an- 


swer than the one they did, Ministers 


need not have asked, whether it was im- | 


perative upon the Crown; from the words 


of the Act, to disembody the militia, be- | 
Cause it was impossible to read the Act) 


Without seeing there was nothing in it 
which could be construed into such a po- 
sitive provision—[Hear, hear! from the 
ministerial benches. | 
cheer; but the hon. gentleman would 
surely remember, that in every case they 
Ought to consider the spirit and scope of 
an act of parliament, as well as the letter ; 


and was it possible to take in the whole | 


of the militia laws and maintain the argu- 


ment that the militia was a force which | 
| to tell the men, ‘ Recollect that language, 


might be kept permanently standing dur- 
ing a period of peace. That, however, 


Was the amount of the opinion expressed | 


by the hon. and learned gentlemen oppo- 
site; and it was one which no person, 
Whose mind was not sophisticated with 
legal quibbling, would venture to support. 
His hon, and learned friend (sir S. Ro- 
milly) had been accused of inconsistency, 
because he contended, that though it was 


( VOL. XXIX. ) 


the Militia Embodied in time of Peace: 


As to the propriety of 








An | 


| Not the fact. 


He anticipated that 
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illegal to continue the militia embodied, 
yet it would be also illegal if any militia- 
man were to refuse to march at the com- 
mand of his officer. For his own part, 
he saw no inconsistency in that argument, 
for while the militia did continue to be 
embodied, they were subject to the dis- 
posal of the Crown; and it was another 
question whether the Crown was acting 
illegally in so continuing their services. 


It might be illegal in the Crown to doa 


certain thing, and yet it would be equally 


duct of the Crown. He knew, indeed, of 
no process by which a militia-man could 
try the question without first committing 
some act that should make bim amenable 
to a court-martial. He contended that 
ministers kept the militia embodied upon 
flimsy pretences. A right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Bathutst) had said, that no 
complaints had been made by the militia- 
men who continued embodied. He would 
venture to say, however, that such was 
He had himself received a 
letter, written in no measured terms, from 
a militia-man in the North York militia, 
complaining of the grievance he suliered 


i by not returning to his home now the war 


was concluded; and a noble relative of 
his, who introduced the subject in another 
place, had received a memorial, signed 
by above 300 individuals of the Derby 
militia, complaining of the same griev- 
ance; and yet the right hon. gentleman, 
with all the insolence of a minister, had 
come down to that House, and stated that 
no discontent existed. In his opinion 
they had a just right to complain of unfair 
and cruel usage in being kept embodied 
“under the iron hand of military law.” 


, It was too bad to insult the House by 


stating that no complaints had been made. 
If, in case a new European war should 
break out, ministers wished again to fll 
the ranks of the militia, let them now keep 
their faith with the militia, and not put it 
in the power of the disatlected, those who 
were always ready 
“« Spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas,” 


and those promises which were held cut 
in 1803, and broken in 1814.’ 

Mr. Bathurst explained. What he had 
stated was, that complaints had not ge- 
nerally been made by the militia regis 
ments still embodied. With regard to 
the manner in which the noble lord had 
expressed himself, he would leave the 
House to judge whether upon that or any 


(4B) 





other occasion, the epithet could be more 
justly applied to him than to the noble 
lord. 

Lord Milton explained. He had not 
affirmed that complaints were general 
among the militia regiments, but only in 
those which came under his knowledge ; 
and, inferring from them, it was natural 
to suppose that they existed elsewhere. 

Sir Mark Wood stated, that the regi- 
ment of militia to which he belonged had 
been much dissatisfied at the idea of being 
disbanded ; and that when they were told 
there would be occasion for the continu- 
ance of their services, every symptom of 
dissatisfaction had disappeared. The ar- 
gument with respect to the disembodying 
of the militia, would have been urged 
with more force five or six years ago; 
for when Buonaparté was losing his armies | 
in Spain, whilst the praams lay rotting in 
his harbours, and he had not a single 
vessel at sea, there certainly was no dan- 
ger of invasion. Was Ireland now in a 
state to be left without a military force? 
There was no police in that country ; and 
it would have been inhumanity in minis- 
ters to have withdrawn the militia which 
maintained its peace. A noble lord had 
said, that the militia was suffered to con- 
tinue in time of peace. Was this a time 
of peace, when the ratification of the 
treaty with America had not yet been | 
received, and the continent of Europe was | 
not yet settled ? He wished, should a new 
act be produced on the subject, all the 





present grounds for calling out the militia 
should be leftout ; that the right of doirg | 
it skould remain at the discretion of the | 
Crown; but that ministers should come 
down to parliament, to explain the grounds | 
on which they should adopt the measure, | 
that it might be confirmed or withdrawn, 
according as its propriety should be made 
more or less apparent. 

Lord Stanley supported the motion. He 
thought, that although no specific time 
was marked for the disbanding of the 
militia, it was clearly implied. He be- 
lieved that the complaints were much 
more general than the right hon. gentle- 
man supposed. He understood that great | 
discontent was felt by those regiments | 
that were kept in Ireland. 

Sir Frederick Flood defended the state 
of the police in Ireland. There were 68 
resident magistrates in the county of Wex- 
ford, who had kept the peace without the 
aid of the militia. He approved of the 





interchange of the regiments, as it was 
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right that the people of England should 
know the character of Irishmen, and the 
people of Ireland that of Englishmen, to 
tighten the bond of the Union. 

Mr. Lyttelion, when told by high legal 
authority, that it was left at the discretion 
of the Crown to keep the militia embodied 
as long as it pleased, considered that de- 
claration a subject of sufficient alarm; 
but when it was added, that so long as 
Ireland should be dissatisfied, it would be 
necessary to keep the militia on foot in 
order to subjugate the people of that 
country, he must think that we stood in a 
very precarious position. He disapproved 
of keeping up a great militia force in time 
of peace, not only on constitutional 
grounds, but also on account of the’ great 
augmentation of expense, which was a 
circumstance that ought not to be lost 
sight of at the present moment. 

Mr. Addington wished to set a noble 
lord right with respect to the Derbyshire 
militia. That regiment had arrived in 
their own county, and he believed in the 
very town of Derby, for the purpose of 
being disembodied, when the order reach- 
ed them for continuing longer embodied, 
Upon this a number of them, amounting 
to 120, and not to 300, as had been 
stated, presented a very respectful memo- 
rial, asking an explanation of the reason 
of this order. The memorial was sent by 
sir H. Torrens, to the department to which 
he had the honour to belong, and an 
answer was immediately returned. After 
the receipt of this answer, there were no 
symptoms of dissatisfaction in the regi- 
ment. As to the manner in which the 
case had been stated for the opinion of 
the law-officers, he did not know how the 
question could have been put in any other 
way more likely to elicit a full and satis- 
factory opinion as to the point of law. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that if the 
proceedings of Congress formed a ground 
for maintaining an additional military 
force in this country, then the mighty 
promises and flattering prospects held out 
on that subject were merely delusive ; and 
as to Ireland, he could assure government, 
that if it calculated only upon preserving 
that country by a military force, the te- 
nure of it was very feeble indeed. He 
added, that if the police were ineffective 
in Ireland, the fault must rest with the 
administration, 

Mr. Peel asserted, that a military force 
was never called into action in Ireland 
but mM aid of the civil power, while go- 
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‘yernment had made every due provision 


for the efficiency of the latter. With 
segard to the expression of ‘ subjugating 
Ireland,’ he deprecated the use of it as 
utterly inapplicable to the case of that 
country, and to the disposition of the Bri- 
tish government. Sure he was, that no- 
thing was farther from the intention of 
government than to employ English sol- 
diers for the purpose of oppressing Ire- 
land, and he was sincerely sorry that such 
an insinuation should have escaped an 
hon. member. The friendly disposition, 
indeed, of government towards Ireland, 
was, he thought, sutficiently manifested in 
the measure in progress through the 
House with respect to the corn laws. 

Mr. Lyttelton explained, that he had 
been misunderstood. If he had said what 
Was attributed to him, he had done so with 
a reference to the view of the subject 
taken by the hon. colonel. 

Lord George Cavendésh said, that there 
had been great mistakes about the Derby- 
shire regiment. It never had reached 
the town of Derby in order to be disem- 
bodied, and had proceeded no further 
than Banbury. 

Sir S. Romilly replied with considerable 
force to the several speakers against the 
motion, ‘The Milita Acts admitted, be 
maintained, but of two constructions, 
either that the militia should remain em- 
bodied only until the cause specified in 
those acts ceased to exist, or that that 
force might be kept embodied as long as 
the Crown thought proper ; and he would 
ask, whether the crown lawyers, or any 
lawyers in the country, were prepared to 
sanction the latter coustruction ? He would 
assume not; and yet, such was virtually 
the meaning of the argument and autho- 
rity by which this principle of his motion 
had been resisted. As to the grounds 
stated to support the plea of expediency, 
by which it was attempted to justify the 
measure his motion deprecated—such, for 


instance, as the continuance of a war with | 
| Althorpe, lord 


America, the proceedings at Congress, or 
the existence of what was called a party 
Spirit in Ireland—he could not conceive 
when such grounds were likely to cease ; 
for we had, and were always likely to 
have, a party spirit in this country also; 
and therefore if the existence of a party 
spirit were held to warrant the keeping of 
the militia embodied, he could not sup- 
pose a time when that force was likely to 
be disembodied. After observing, that 
the politico-judicial opinions which had 


the Militia Embodied tn time of Peace. 
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been delivered elsewhere upon this sub- 
ject, were by no means entitled to the 
weight of judicial decisions, the hom, and 
learned gentleman stated his conviction, 
that whether the minister acted illegally 
or unconstitutionally or not, the militia- 
man was bound to adhere to his oath, and 
amenable to military Jaw: but if illegally 
punished, how could the soldier obtain re- 
dress unless by an action which must 
follow his endurance of the punishment? 
Adverting to the remarks of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst), upon 
what he was pleased to call his (sir 
Samuel’s) pathetic lamentations for the 
privations and suffering of the militia re- 
tained in service, he animadverted upon it 
with peculiar point; observing, that if 
people were taken by force from the civil 
walks of life, and compelled to remain 
under arms without any necessity, he 
could not conceive any difference between 
their case and that of the army so tyran- 
nically treated by the late Ruler of France ; 
adding, that a sympathy for the poorer 
order of the people was one of the first 
duties of a representative, especially where 
that duty was enforced by a recollection 
of the services which those of that order, 
who belonged to the militia, had esta- 
blished to the gratitude and esteem of 
their country. That such men must be 
anxious for relief from their military state, 
and for a return to the enjoyment of their 
domestic comforts, was naturally to be 
expected ; and that man must be unmind- 
ful of the feelings of common humanity, 
as well as of the duties of a legislator, who 
would not be desirous to gratify that 
anxiety. 

The House divided : 

For the MOtion....ccccrsesesesesees 76 

Aalst Itecccsescsecesssvecsseeceeses 179 

Majority .ccrccccessevee 103 


List of the Minority. 


Daly, rt. hon. D. B. 
Elliot, right hon. W. 
Folkestone, lord 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Finlay, K. 

Fitzroy, lord J. 
Grant, J. P. 
Grattan, right hon. H. 
Gordon, Kk. 
Greenhill, R. 

Geary, sir W. 
Greufell, P. 

Guise, sir W. 
Hammersley, H, 
Horner, F. 


Abercrombie, hon. J. 


Atherley, A. 
Bennet, hon. HH. G. 
Brand, hon. T. 
Burrell, hon. P. R. D. 
Birch, Jos. 

Baring, Alex. 
Calvert, C. 

Carew, it. S. 
Calcraft, J. 

Cocks, hon. J. S. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Duncannon, lord 
Dickenson, W. 
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Palmer, C. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Smith, 8. 
Smith, T. A. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, R. 
Stanley, lord 
Sebright, sir J. 
Shelly, T. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Tierney, right hon. G. 
Tremayne, J. UL. 
Wilkins, W. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Western, C. C. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
TELLERS. 
Milton, lord. 
Fremantle, W. H. 


Halsey, J. 

Heron, sir R. 
Harcourt, J. 
Howorth, H., 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hamilton, sir I. D. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. I. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Leader, W. 

Lewis, Frankland 
Monck, sir C. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, H. 

Moore, P. 
Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 

Philips, G. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon W. 
Power, R. 

Preston, R. 
Piggott, sir A. 


Strate or tHE Corn Trapve.} On the 
order of the day, for resuming the ad- 
journed debate upon the motion made 
yesterday, for reading the Report from the 
committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider further of the 
state of the Corn Laws, be now read ; and 
the same being read, the House resumed 
the said adjourned debate ; and the Report 
was read. The first, second, and third Re- 
solutions of the Committee were agreed 
to. On the fourth being read, 

Mr. Calerafét said, at that time of night 
(between 11 and 12,) after the long dis- 
cussion with which the House had been 
occupied, he would trespass as short a 
while as possible on their attention upon 
the subject of the amendment, which he 
should propose to be substituted to one of 
the Resolutions. By the vote of the 
House the price at which the importation 
of wheat was allowed, was fixed at 80s. 
Now, he could make it appear, that this 
price was beyond what the most sanguine 
supporters of the measure could substan- 
tiate from the evidence. Ireland was an 
important feature in this question ; and he 
believed it was the wish of every member 
of that House, that the wants of this 
country, with respect to the primary 
means of subsistence, should be derived 
in preference from Ireland. But when he 
said this, he believed he should have little 
difficulty in proving, that the price pro- 
posed to the committee went far beyond 
that remuneration which was necessary to 
enable Ireland to push her cultivation almost 
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to any extent. There was not much infor. 
mation before the House on the expense of 
the cultivation of land in Ireland; for 
neither in the committees of 1813 or 1814 
had this subject been much explained. The 
only evidence he could find, on looking 
at the Report, was that of Mr. Wakefield, 
When asked if he thought a price of 70s. 
for wheat in Ireland sufficient to induce 
them to cultivate wheat in that country, 
he answered, he should think it would be 
sufficient to induce them to cultivate wheat, 
supposing the climate would allow it. 
This gentleman had written a great deal 
about the agriculture of Ireland, was sup- 
posed to be well acquainted with the 
state of that country, and having been 
brought forward by those who favoured 
the alteration in the corn laws, could not 
be supposed to be inclined to under-rate 
the price. When he was farther asked 
with respect to the quality of the Irish 
wheat, he answered that it was, from 
the wetness of the climate, not of the 
highest quality. It was to be considered 
that 70s. was not the price of superior but 
of average wheat; and that the best 
would be at least 10s. a quarter bigher. 
The expense of cultivation, from the 
cheapness of labour and the want of poor- 
rates, must be much less in Ireland than in 
this country ; and by quoting the evidence 
of Mr. Wakefield, he had, in his opinion, 
completely disposed of that question. 
With respect to Scotland, it appeared 
from the evidence, that the smallest sacri- 
fice on the part of the landlord would 
enable the farmers there to furnish wheat 
at as low a rate as in Ireland. Mr. Brodie, 
who paid 2,5001. for rent, stated his pro- 
duce to amount to 5,700/. and in this case 
the gent bore a very considerable propor- 
tion indeed to the value of the whole. 
Was it too much to call on the landlord of 
that country to make some sacrifice ? With 
respect to Ireland, the Irish landlord or 
tenant might, without interfering with the 
subsistence of the people, fix any price 
on their wheat they pleased, as wheat 
was not the food of the body of the 
people there. Without entering, therefore, 
into more detail regarding Ireland and 
Scotland, he conceived the fact established, 
that 70s. a quarter was a fair and ample 
remunerating price. With respect to the 
evidence of this country, it branched out 
into more details, and the whole of the 
inquiry was nearly confined to that object, 
But there was no one witness, on being 
asked, at what rate the farmer could al- 
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ford to sell wheat, who did not guard 
himself in stating a price as high as 80s. 
though many of the witnesses gave a lower 
sum, by saying, that if rent, labour, and 
taxes, continued as they were, he thought 
the sum of 80s. a proper remunerating 
price. It became the gentlemen who 
brought forward this measure, to shew, 
before they proposed so high a sum as 
$0s., that rent, labour, and taxes, would 
continue the same. It was not his wish 
to deteriorate the condition of the landed 
gentlemen of this country ; but he really 
conceived that they would be ina better 
situation, if, by a small sacrifice of rent, 
they should enable farmers to reduce the 
price of their commodities, as taxes had 
been already lowered to themselves, As 
Jabour, and taxes, and corn, had already 
failen, he should like to know why on this, | 
as well as on former occasions when corn | 
had fallen, rent should not also fall ? With 

respect to the question as it might affect | 
the revenue, it was unquestionably true, | 
that in the case of any great and sudden | 
diminution of the incomes of the class of | 
persons in question, the revenue and trade | 
of the country must also suffer considera- | 
bly. But he considered, that the sacrifices | 
which ought to be made by landed pro- | 
prietors, were such as would not endanger 
the revenue. All the surveyors had stated | 
that it was necessary to make four rents 
onafarm. Assuming this estimate, what 
would be the effect of reducing the price 
from $Os. to 72s. on a farm of 100/. rent? 
If the farmer paid one rent of 100/. to | 
the landlord, two rents being 200. in ex- | 
penses of cultivation, and reserved 100/, 
to himself, in all 400/., supposing this 4001, 
to be only reduced 40/. a year, this would 
enable the farmer to sell his corn 10 per 
cent. cheaper, which would be exactly 8s. 
inthe quarter. Out of the rent, labour, | 
and taxes, this sacrifice could be, and 
ought cheerfully to be made. Labour 
had already been reduced in the districts 
with which he was acquainted, more than 
10. per cent. The taxes on land had 
been reduced 174 per cent. The great 
expense of wear and tear would necessa- 
tily also be reduced. The collar-maker’s 
bill, for instance, would necessarily be 
reduced by the fall of the farmer’s com- 
modity, In this country, wheat, being the 
subsistence of the people, was the measure 
of labour; and the moment wheat fell in 
price, the effect on labour would follow. 
He was convinced that the House would 
ever be backward in making such sacri- 
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fices as the state of the country rendered 


necessary. The landlord had been re- 
lieved of 10/. per cent. and received now 
100/. where he before only received 9O/, 
Where the case required the sacrifice, he 
would have no hesitation in giving another 
10 per cent., and with this the tarmer 
would be enabled to make out his 40/, and 
to sell his corn at 72s. the quarter, which 
price was as low as the people of this 
country could expect, for some time at 
least, to receive their subsistence at. 
When circumstances should admit, it 
might afterwards gradually be lowered to 
an ordinary price. He had pointed out 
no sacrifice which at all interfered with 
the comforts of the land-bolders. Even 
on asmall income there would be hardly 
any sacrifice; they would find by this 
means the country contented; they would 
live in a neighbourhood where all would 
be satisfied, when they saw that the 
highest classes were making sacrifices as 
well as themselves. But if they pressed 
this measure to the utmost extent, at this 
high price the people would eat their 
bread with very little satisfaction, when 
they found that the same rents were re- 
ceived by the landlords that were received 
under very different circumstances. He 
believed he had stated the evidence fairly, 
when he had said that no one witness 
stated 80s. as a remunerating price, who 
did not also express a reservation, that 
this was on the supposition that rent, 
labour, and taxes, coutinued the same. 
One respectable witness, Mr. Mant, even 
said, that the price of 72s. was sufficient. 
He would ask gentlemen, if, in acting as 
managers of other people’s concerns, 
they would not, on such an occasion as 
this, give a preference to Mr. Mant’s evi- 
dence, because it was in favour of the 
great mass of the population. An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. F. Lewis) had stated, that 
the bread was Is. the quartern loaf, when 
the quarter of wheat was at about 80s. 
But speaking legislatively and practically, 
were two different things. He would 
take upon him to say, that this proportion 
of the act of parliament had never yet 
been realized either in town or country. 
When the average was 64s. a quarter, 
they were buying bread in this town at 
Is. the quartern loaf. They had heard 
the most contradictory declarations on 
the subject of averages, and nothing could 
yet be inferred with certainty on that 
subject. The present proposed rise was 
out of all proportion, when compared 
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with former rises in the importation price. 
In former times the legislature had gone 
about this subject with great caution. It 
was true the rise in 180% was from 48s. to 
63s, the quarter; but then it had been 
reduced in 1794 from 54s. to 48s. having 
from 1761 to 1794 been as high as 54s. 
An advance of 9s. a quarter was consi- 
dered as a great step formerly; but the 
present advance from 63s. to 80s. being 
17s. was no less than 331. per cent. on the 
article of subsistence, which was the rule 
of labour throughout the country. He 
could not help referring to the evidence 
of the two Mr. Scotts, one of them a 
member of the House, and the father one 
of the best agriculturists in the country. 
Mr. Scott, sen. guarded himself, as the 
surveyors had done, in fixing the price 
according to the present state of rents, 
wages, and taxes. In the present state of 
things, when labour and taxes had al- 
ready been reduced, and when rent might 
also be reduced, ought this high sum of 
80s. to be still persisted in? He should be 
sorry that a vote of this kind should pass 
without its standing on the Journals, that 
such an Amendment as the present was 
proposed ; because he was convinced, the 
day would soon come, when those who 
might carry a higher sum would find out 
their mistake, and be glad to return to 
what they had formerly rejected. 
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terial to observe, that in answer to the 
question respecting the circumstances he 
took into consideration in fixing rent, he 
stated that his practice in valuing land 
since 1801 had ceased, except on very 
particular occasions, This was three years 
prior to 1804, when the importation price 
was carried up to 63s. Another of the 
witnesses, Mr. Crabtree, ought hardly to 
have been considered as in favour of the 
other side. He had stated that the farmer 
might be able to manage at 20/. a load, 
that was 80s. a quarter ; but then he ad- 
mitted that he would not at this price be 
able to keep all his lands in tillage, at 
present so employed. The right hon. gen- 
leman continued at considerable length 
to comment on the evidence, in order to 
show the fallacy of the assertion on the 
opposite side, that if the original resolu- 
tions were carried into effect, corn would 
never be below 80s. a quarter; and he 
ridiculed the supposition that a monopoly 
could by possibility exist in that article 
among the large body of farmers and 
dealers in the kingdom. Of this he was 
persuaded, that unless the resolutions were 
maintained up to sOs. those who were now 
the most clamorous against the measure, 
and for whose interest it was as much 
calculated as for the interest of any other 


'elass of the community, would deeply 


The 


hon. gentleman concluded by moving | 


that ‘72s.’ should be inserted instead of 
* 80s.’ 

Mr. Huskisson complimented the hon. 
member on the candour which he had 
displayed in the statements which he had 
just delivered, What principally induced 
him to differ with the hon. gentleman was, 
that he had rather assumed certain propo- 
sitions than attempted to prove them. He 
had assumed, for instance, that the im- 
portation price would necessarily be the 
market price. ‘This proposition was com- 
pletely controverted by facts, and by the 
present state of things. During the last 
year, and 1813, with no foreign importa- 
tion, the price was as low as 67s, Sup- 
posing an importation price of 80s. to have 
been then fixed, what eflect could this, he 
would ask, have had on the price in the 
market? The hon. gentleman had not 
gone at length into the evidence, and in 
this he would follow his example. One 
of the witnesses principally relied on by 
gentlemen who took the other side of the 
question, was Mr. Maxwell. With the 


highest idea of Mr. Maxwell, it was ma- 





lament it. 

Mr. Rose entered into a statement of 
the opinions of diflerent witnesses, in 
proof that the highest price ought to be 
808. though some of them thought that 
75s. would be a good protecting price for 
the fermer. From the whole of their rea- 
soning, however, he was inclined to cons 
tend for 80s. 

Mr. W. Smith was of opinion, that the 
agricultural interest was the great and 
paramount interest of the country, and the 
home market the most important for trade 
and manufactures. Yet the difficulties 
with which the country must necessarily 
have to struggle for some time to come, 
could only be conquered by every class 
of society participating in the burthens, 
and the landholders equally with the rest. 
Being of opinion, that fixing the price at 
80s. would have the etlect of keeping corn 
up at that price, he should vote for the 
amendment. ‘The hon. member spoke tor 
some time in illustration of this opinion, 
and combated many of the arguments 
that had been urged by different genile- 
nen under a contrary persuasion. 

Mr. Peel said, that the production of 
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corn was the manufacture of Ireland as 
rouch as the manufacture of linen; and 
every argument in support of the latter, 
would equally apply to the former.  Ire- 
Jand had a claim to our protection beyond 
any foreign country. We ought not to 
shut our doors on her, but afford her that 
protection which she had given to us 
when we most required it. 

Mr. Baring would not trouble the House 
at that late hour witii a word upon the ge- 
neral principle, but simply as to the fit- 
ness of price. On the former discussion, 


no person had shewn the necessity of | 


fixing it at SOs. ; but his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Huskisson) had now stood forward 
as the champion who should prove, that 
the farmer could not be protected under 
thatsum. He (Mr. B.) had given great 
offence for speaking plainly upon the sub- 
ject of rent; but taking a farm at 1,000/. 
a year, and lowering it to 600. to say that 
the farmer could not then afford to sell his 
corn cheaper, was complete sophistry. He 
thought the House should touch the ques- 
tion of price with as much delicacy as that 
of rent. There were no less than four out 
of the sixteen witnesses, who were agricul- 
turists, who stated their opinion that the 
price should be under $0s, That sum was 
formed upon the supposition that rent and 
taxes would continue the same; but if 
those charges were to be reduced, they 
admitted that 80s. was beyond the price 
which was necessary for the protection of 
the farmer. He concluded with declaring, 
that he would oppose the original proposi- 
tions in every stage of the proceedings. 
Mr. Pole Carew preferred the original 
Resolutions, as being fair and beneficial 
towards Ireland. 
Mr. Quin was of a similar opinion. 
The House divided : 
For the Amendment......... 35 
AGAIN it ..cccsrscccecscerecee 154 
Majority in favour of 80s... —~119 
The subsequent Resolutions of the com- 
mittee were then agreed to; and leave 
Was given to bring in a Bill upon the said 
Resolutions. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 1. 


Stave or THE Sinver Curnency.}] Mr. | 


Grenfell, seeing the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his place, thought this a fit time 
lo ask him a question, before the House 
proceeded to dispose of a measure now in 
Progress respecting the currency of Ire- 


State of the Silver Currency. 
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land. He wished to know if it was in the 
contemplation of his Majesty’s ministers 
to take any steps to improve the silver 
| circulating medium of this country—he 
particularly referred to the depreciated 
state of the shillings and sixpences. His 
reason for asking this question now was, 
that at present, to his knowledge, a great 
importation of the silver coin of France 
was constantly taking place, and the silver 
| thus brought into the country was forced 
| into circulation as shillings and sixpences ; 
| and he thought it too much that the people 
of England should be placed ina situation 
| that compelled them to receive the depre- 
ciated currency of another country, at a 
loss of at least 10 per cent. He recom. 
mended the adoption of a measure to re- 
| medy this evil, similar to that which had 
| been resorted to some years ago, which 
had furnished the nation with a supply of 
| good copper coin. The same course which 
| had been pursued on that occasion, might 
successfully be acted upon at present, and 
, he would propose that the attendant ex- 
| pense should be met in the same way. It 
,; was his opinion that the expense of re- 
| forming the silver coin would not be felt 
{more by the nation, than that to which 
| they had been subjected when the new 
| Copper coinage was first produced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
sure his hon, friend would be disposed to 
| believe that ministers would not at all re- 
pine at having their attention drawn to 
| this important subject. The evil referred 
| to was one which it would be most de- 
| sirable to remedy. He felt this ; but at 
the same time he also felt that the ques- 
| tion as to the state of the silver currency, 
| was one of greater difficulty, as well as 
greater importance, than that which had 
formerly been brought under the consi- 
deration of government, when a change 
was contemplated with respect to the 
copper. ‘The copper monies in circula- 
tion had only been regarded as tokens, 
and were not, like the silver coin, issued 
according to a regulated standard, by law 
established. Before a change in the silver 
circulating medium were attempted, his 
opinion was, that it would be proper to 
restore our currency of gold. Without 
this, he could not hope for any great be- 
nefit from an alteration of the silver ; but, 
the circulation of gold once restored, it 
would be of great importance that the 
silver should be recovered from the depre- 
ciation into which it had fallen. In this 
situation of things, the best expedient that 
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had been thought of, was to use Bank 
tokens, and this had remedied some of the 
inconveniences complained of; but the 
whole could not be altogether removed, 
till the circulation of gold was restored. 
Without being able to reform our own 
silver currency at present, he thought it 
might be practicable to prevent foreign 
money from circulating in this country. 
This, on giving some attention to the sub- 
ject, he was inclined to think might be 
effected. On this head he should be happy 
to receive any additional hints from bis 
hon. friend, or from other hon. gentlemen, 
and he was sorry, that, in the present in- 
stance, he could not pledge himself to any 
course of action, till the question had re- 
ceived further consideration. 

Mr. Grenfell thought Bank tokens, re- 
presenting shillings and sixpences, would 
be of great service in the present situation 
of the country; and he now gave notice, 


that if some such measure were not brovght | 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer, he would shortly submit a proposi- | 
tion to that effect to the consideration of 


the House. 


Corn Bitt.}] Mr. Frederick Robinson 
presented a Bill to amend the laws now in 
force for regulating the Importation of 
Corn; and the same was read the first 
time. On the motion, that it be read a 
second time on Friday, 

Mr. Alderman Atkins requested to know 
whether it was the intention of the right 
hon. gentleman to make any alteration, 
which might give an opening by which 
the differing parties might have a chance 
to meet in their mutual endeavours to 
establish that which each thought for the 
public welfare. He wished sincerely to 
ascertain, whether a mediatory measure 
could not be agreed upon, by which the 
present jarring ideas of gentlemen on 
either side might be brought more into 
unison. He was not a man who would 
lend himself either to popular fear or 
popular favour; but in a question of such 
vast importance, he would certainly be 
happy to see the House come to some kind 
of accommodation, by adopting some of the 
lower prices, instead of adhering obsti- 
nately to those higher ones, which had 
certainly been voted by great majorities. 
He threw out these suggestions for the 
consideration of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, whose personal credit might be 
said to be at stake in this proceeding. 

Mr. Robinson replied, that it was obvious 
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that in the present stage of the proceeding 
nothing could be done as to the sum which 
should be made the protecting price. «He 
had already stated that sum which, to the 
best of his judgment, appeared most likely 
to effect the object in view. If, when the 
Bill was committed, the committee should 
prefer another sum, they were perfectly 
competent to adopt it: but not having 
himself heard any thing during the late 
discussions to induce him to change his 
opinion, it could not be expected that he 
should recommend the adoption of any 
other sum than that which he had already 
named. As to the question of personal 
credit, he did not consider his personal 
credit at all at stake in the present ques 
tion. He had undertaken the duty per. 
sonally, a painful one to him, of bringing 
the subject forward ; it was for parliament 
to determine upon it. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that there 
had appeared on the preceding evening a 
feeling in the House favourable to 76s, 
being named as the protecting price. Had 


'such a proposition been submitted to the 


House then, he thought it very likely to 
have been agreed to. He thought it might 
be well to make that the price at wuich 
corn might be imported, or to make 72s. 
the price, with a duty attaching to the 
foreign corn brought into the country, 

Mr. Lockhart could not allow thar there 
was a popular opinion or fury against the 
Bill. On the contrary, he was persuaded 
that the general sentiment, even in come 
mercial towns, was in favour of the mea- 
sure, particularly in those towns in the 
midland counties, which he was in the 
habit of visiting, and in which it was 
generally believed that some measure on 
the subject was absolutely necessary. He 
denied that the sole object of the Vill was 
to meet the feelings of the agricultural in- 
terest: its grand aim was to prevent those 
great fluctuations of price to whici corn 
had for some years been liable, by giving 
such a stimulus to the grower as would 
induce him to employ his capital in the 
creation of a regular and adequate supply. 

Lord Lascelles said, he had voted on the 
preceding night for SOs, as the protecting 
price, but he had only voted for this 1 
opposition to the 72s. which bad been 
proposed, He stated this, that his con- 
duct might not be considered inconsistent 
if he voted for any price between them, 
that might be proposed in the progress of 
the Bill. 

Sir Robert Pecl thought that the sug- 
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gestion of the worthy alderman was enti- 
tled to great attention. He had already 
expressed his own opinion, which re- 
mained unchanged, although he was wil- 
ling to bow to the superior judgment of 
the House. But he could not avoid saying, 
that, in his opinion, a bounty on the im- 
portation of corn, when the price was high, 
would be by far a more preferable mea- 
sure, than the one embraced by the Billi. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith denied the truth 
of the assertion made by an hon. gentle- 
man, that in mercantile towns the general 
opinion was favourable to the proposed 
alteration. 

General Gascoyne contended, that, as 
the measure stood, there was but one opi- 
nion upon the subject, and that was an 
adverse one. No petition had been put 
into his hands by his constituents, because, 
aware of the general hostility towards the 
proposed alteration, and of the conciliatory 
disposition of his Majesty’s government, 
they did not conceive that such a petition 
could be requisite. In a short time, how- 
ever, petitions would be poured in, not 
only from Lancashire, but from all parts 
of the kingdom, against the Bill. Although 
he would not take the sense of the House 
upon the present motion, he pledged him- 
self to let no other stage of the measure 
pass without doing so, 

Mr. Finlay thought that if the protect- 
ing price were 75s. or 76s. it would meet 
with the approbation of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests. 

Mr. Baring said, it was pretty well 
known to ministers that a strong feeling 
against this measure existed in the country. 
In some parts of Lancashire it appeared 
rising to an alarming height. ‘The general 
irritation would not be allayed by hurry- 
ing the measure through the House. He 
thought it would be but decent to give 
time for petitions to be presented for and 
against it. This was a sufficient argument 
for not proceeding to the second reading 
on Friday. He therefore moved, as an 
amendment, that the Bill should be reada 
second time on Friday se’nnight. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, he had that very 
day received a letter from his constituents 
at Coventry, in which they stated, that 
after the very numerous petitions poured 
into the House against this measure in the 
Course of the last session, they could not, 
but with difficulty, bring themselves to 
believe, that the same House of Con:mons 
Would seriously attempt to bring forward 
the same measure at the present period, 


( VOL. XXIX. ) 
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much less that they would attempt to 
hurry the Bill through the House, Find. 
ing, however, that they had been mistaken 
on that head, he might rely on it, there 
would be one or more petitions from that 
great manufacturing city, fully expressing 
their opinions against any such measure 
being adopted at present ; and they had 
no doubt, but they should be joined by 
every manufacturing town and city in the 
country. For his own part, he should 
be glad to know whether this measure 
really emanated from his Majesty’s minis- 
ters as composing the government of the 
country, or whether it was the measure 
only of a single individual of their body. 
This question, if viewed in its proper light, 
should be taken as a matter of pvivate 
business, like an inclosure bill, a canal 
bill, &c.; and in every such matter of 
meum and tuum, ministers had in general 
thought it proper to withdraw themselves 
—to stand aloof, and to leave the parties 
concerned in the premises to contend the 
matter among themselves. But, in the 
present instance, government had inter- 
fered with their overwhelming interest, 
and had joined the landholders with all 
their might, to enable them to carry a 
measure, which, if so carried, was neither 
more nor less than levying an extraordi- 
nary tax on the major part of the com- 
munity. This was, in his opinion, highly 
unconstitutional, and contrary to the prac- 
tice of the House; for it was taxing one 
set of his Majesty’s subjects, for the benefit 
of another set, instead of the good old 
principle, that all should be taxed alike, 
allowing for their different gradations in 
society. If we must be taxed to the 
amount of forty millions, let it be done 
equally, in a fair, open, and bold manner ; 
but do not let particular classes be penned 
up like sheep in a fold, to be fattened, or 
leaned, or starved, according to the will 
and pleasure of ministers and their ad- 
herents. 

Sir John Sebright observed, that if he 
thought the effect of the present measure 
would be to raise the price of bread, he 
would not support it. It was impossible 
that the agricultural interest could be so 
stupidly ignorant as not to perceive that 
their good was intimately connected with 
our commercial prosperity. The object 
the landed proprietor must have in view 
was the general prosperity of the country ; 
and stliort-sighted, indeed, would that po- 
licy be, which was calculated to depress 
any class of the community. Instead of 
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this measure raising the price of bread 
from Is. 3d. to 1s. 6Gd., he was convinced 
the higher the protecting price was, the 
lower would the average price be to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Grenfell thought that this measure 
would not have the effect of rendering 
the people dependent on the land-owners 
for their food, as was contended by the 
hon. member for Coventry ; but that it 
would have the effect of making them in- 
dependent of all foreign supply. 

Mr. Marryait rose to express the satis- 
faction he should feel, if any proposition 
for adopting a medium price between 72s. 
and 80s. should be made by the noble 
lord who had alluded to this subject (lord 
Lascelles), or some other great landed 
proprietor, Such a proposition would 
come with a better grace from one of the 
landed proprietors, than from any person 
connected with commerce or manufac- 
tures. They had already sufficiently 
proved their power in the House, and he 
hoped they would now also shew their 
moderation. Unless some measure of 
this kind were to be brought forward, he 
would support the amendment. 

On the Speaker’s ordering strangers to 
withdraw, previous to a division, there ap- 
peared a disinclination on the part of se- 
veral members to divide. 

Mr. C. Calcert declared, that those he 
represented were unanimously against the 
measure, and stated it to be his determi- 
nation to take the sense of the House on 
the question now under consideration. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote said, he had never 
yet taken any part in this question; but 
having come to the House on another 
business, he was forced to take some part 
now. He could not help thinking that a 
delay of one week could not affect the 
question, and might be of great benefit. 
He had not yet formed an opinion on it 
one way or another, but possibly by Fri- 
day se’nnight he should be able to make 
up his mind. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, if he thought 
that any considerable number of persons, 
from the attention which they might give 
to this question in the course of another 
week, would be enabled to form more ma- 
ture opinions respecting it than they could 
at present do, he should have no difficulty 
in voting for the amendment; but, believ- 
ing that the subject had been already ably, 
amply, and extensively discussed, and 
knowing that it had also been agitated last 
year, he could see no utility for any fur- 

* 
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ther delay. He wished to say one word 
as to the petitions which had been laid 
before them. No man could pay greater 
deference to the opinions of the people 
than himself, and no man was in general 
more disinclined to take a part contrary 
to their wishes: but he conceived the 
way in which these petitions ought to be 
interpreted was this: the House were 
called on in them to decide according to 
the best of their own judgments ; for if any 
other consequence was to be given to these 
petitions, he knew not what the House 
were delegated there to do. With the 
utmost tenderness for the feelings of the 
people on every subject which deeply 
agitated them, he was sure there was no 
question in which they could form less 
accurate opinions than on that at present 
before the House. It had been said, that 
this was a question between the landed 
interest and manufacturers. If there was 
a person in the House who could view the 
question in that light, he would take it 
upon him to say, that he was not only one 
of the most perverse, mischievous, and 
unfeeling, but also one of the most igr brant 
of mankind. [Hear, hear!] The interests 
of the two classes could not possibly be 
separated, for they could not go on with- 
out the assistance of each other. He be- 
lieved that every man had already made 
up his mind one way or another on the 
subject, and he did not suppose there were 
one half dozen members whose opinions 
would be altered. The sooner the quess 
sion was set at rest the better; and the 
people would ere long be convinced, that 
the government which had proposed, and 
the persons who had supported this mea- 
sure, had done their duty to them by at- 
tending to their true interests, 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith supported the 
amendment. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins conceived that 
the House could not come to a decision 
on this question before knowing the most 
correct principles on which the averages 
might be ascertained. He hoped, there- 
fore, the measure would not be hurried 
through the House. 

Sir J. Newport was against any further 
delay, as the general sense of the House 
had been fully expressed upon the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

Mr. Calcraft said, an hon. and learned 
gentleman had asserted that this question 
had already been most ably, amply, and 
extensively discussed, and that there were 
not half a dozen members whose opinions 
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would be changed. This was a pretty 
stout assertion. In the divisions that had 
already taken place, not one half of the 
representatives of the people had yet 
voted on the question; and he would 
take upon him to say, that many members 
who had attended had not yet voted, from 
which it was reasonable to infer that they 
had not yet made up their minds. But 
this, surely, was a strange argument to be 
made use of in that House. When fight- 
ing the battles of the constitution and the 
people, with his hon. and right hon. 
friends around him, it was never argued, 
when there was a majority on any mea- 
sure aflecting the interests of the commu- 
nity, that that was a reason why no far- 
ther time should be given for its conside- 
ration. He lamented that the hon. gen- 
tlemen, on whose bench he so seldom 
appeared, but with whom he had for- 
merly had the honour and the happiness 
to vote, were so changed as they now ap- 
peared to be. A something seemed to 
have come over them, and to have ob- 
scured their sight on this occasion, for 
which he could not account, but which 
he could not but deeply regret, as it pre- 
cluded him from acting with them. He 
strenuously opposed the Bill, and urged 
the propriety of the amendment. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that though 
he was inclined to support the amend- 
ment, he must make an observation on the 
speech of his hon. friend who had just 
sat down, ‘That hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to attack the whole bench 
of opposition, whom he professed his in- 
tention of leaving, at the same moment 
that he gave them credit for the best mo- 
lives and the most liberal opinions. He 
could only say, that whenever the hon. 
gentleman might choose to return amongst 
them, they would be very bappy to re 
ceive him; and, in the mean time, he 
hoped that in all his attacks upon them, 
he would be as ready to eulogize their 
principles as he had that night shewn 
himself, at the moment of abandoning 
their connexion. As to the question be- 
fore the House, he thought it advisable 
not tc make a show of precipitation, where 
NO precipitation could be intended. There 
was no occasion for any hurry ; and there- 
fore, though he must allow that to him 
it did not appear that fixing Friday next 


Was any extraordinary urgency of the | 


business, yet he conceived that a delay 
could not but be useful where dispatch 
might be liable to misinterpretation, 
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The House divided: 


For the Amendment .....c.ssesee0e 30 
Against it ever erasers reseeeeeenerese 109 
Majority Coeseere. eeesesese —79 


List of the Minority. 


Lambton, J. G. 
Lubbock, J. 
Lefevre, C. Shaw 
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Atkins, J. 
Baring, A. 
Bakington, T. 


Butterworth, J. Marryatt, Jos. 
Barclay, Charles Peel, sir R. 
Bolland, Mr. Philips, G. 
Calcraft, J. Smith, W. 
Davis, H. Smith, C. 


Smith, R. 
Tierney, right hon, C. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, M. 

TELLERS. 
Calvert, C. 
Moore, P. 


Forbes, C. 
Fremantle, W. I. 
Gascoyne, gen. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gaskill, B. 
Howorth, H. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Horner, I’. 
Keene, W. 

The Bill was accordingly ordered to be 
read a second time on Friday. 


MorTion FOR AN ADDRESS RESPECTING 
CERTAIN SPANISH SUBJECTS SENT FROM 
Gisrattar to Capiz.] Mr. Whitbread 
rose for the purpose of calling the atten-~ 
tion of the House to the conduct of ge- 
neral Smith and sir James Duff, and of 
submitting a motion upon the subject to 
the House, pursuant to his notice. He 
commenced by observing, that whatever 
good or evil might arise from the discus- 
sion, it must be attributed to the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
recommendation had induced him to sub- 
mit his opinions in the form of a distinct 
motion. It had originated in various 
questions he had felt it his duty to put to 
ministers regarding the instrumentality of 
certain agents of this government at Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, in forwarding the designs 


'of the infernal Inquisition, now re-esta- 


blished in Spain. In order to explain, 
palliate, or justify the conduct of general 
Smith and sir James Dulf, certain docu- 
ments had beer laid upon the table, in 
opposition to which a statement had been 
published in one of the public journals, 
which denied many material particulars. 
He had required of ministers an explana- 
tion or reconcilement of these discord 
ances, when the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had declared, that 
he much doubied whether earl Bathurst, 
in whose department the subject lay, was 
bound in duty to require from general 
Smith, the governor of Gibraltar, and 
from sir James Duff, our consul at Cadiz, 
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any further details, to reconcile or confirm 
the contradictions. Until that day, said 
he, Mr. Whitbread did not think that there 
had been a man in the House or in the 
country, who would have attempted to 
vindicate or to palliate the conduct of the 
parties so disgracefully concerned. Ge- 
neral Campbell (whose authority had been 
cited by general Smith as a precedent for 
his conduct in this transaction) being dead, 
and sir James Duff, from age and in- 
fiimity, sinking fast into the grave, until 
he was recommended by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to bring forward a dis- 
tinct declaratory resolution, Mr. Whit- 
bread had intended to have dropped the 
matter, thinking that the notice that had 
already been taken of it would be a sufhi- 
cient warning for the future, and some- 
thing like an adequate punishment for the 
past. He was now, therefore, only acting 
with the consent of the other side of the 
House, and he hoped by common consent 
to obtain a declaration that would release 
Great Britain from a most weighty impu- 
tation upon the part she had taken with 
regard to the unfortunate subjects of Old 
and New Spain. From the moment that 
Ferdinand 7 entered Spain, an impression 
had prevailed (not unnaturally, consider- 
ing the events that had occurred), that 
this country gave its approbation and 
countenance to the measures of the go- 
vernment formed under the restored king. 
It would be recollected that general Whit- 
tingham, an officer bearing an English 
commission, and who had been _instru- 
mental in the defence of Spain against 
her enemies, and who had shared the 
proud glories of Barrosa, was the man 
who commanded the army, that, on its 
march into Madrid, subverted the govern- 
ment of the Cortes, for the establishment 
of a tyranny more horrible and ferocious 
than the bloody reign of Robespierre, and 
completed an act of royal ingratitude the 


most signal among all those many acts of 


ingratitude with which history branded 
sovereigns. All Spain firmly believed, 
that were it not for English money, Ferdi- 
nand could not maintain his despotic sys- 
tem against the virtuous indignation of his 
subjects. It was that that had enabled 


general Whittingham’s army, marching 
with perfidy inscribed on one side of its 
banners, and tyranny on the other, to 
effect the overthrow of the infant liberties 
of their country. Yet he found, that on 
the 10th of May, 52,6171. bad been ad- 
vanced to general Whittingham for the 
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services of that army ; services which had 
set Ferdinand on the bloody throne which 
he occupied, and from which it was pro- 
bable he would speedily be hurled. The 
people of Spain had besides seen the duke 
of Wellington, their deliverer, who had 
received ail his titles and honours and re- 
wards, that had been heaped upon him 
with a hand of lavish liberality by the 
Cortes, on the enthronement of Ferdi- 
nand, at his feet lay down those dignities, 
and from his hand again receive them, 
They had beheld the British ambassador 
at Madrid, without instructions from home, 
hasten toacknowledge the re-instated Sove- 
reign of Spain, whom at a distance the 
suffering nation had adored, until by nearer 
approach they had been able to discern his 
deformities. ‘They had seen the British 
Cabinet seconding the designs of this new 
government by the arrest of obnoxious in- 
dividuals, who had given offence to the 
new tyranny by formerly having main- 
tained the superiority of the Cortes. With 
regard to the New World also, the acts of 
ministers in this country had confirmed 
the apprehensions of the friends of free- 
dom in Spain and its colonies, if colonies 
or dependencies they could now be called, 
that would inevitably be independent, if 
the efforts and prayers of all good men 
could be effectual. They imagined, and 
truly, that England, far from remaining 
neuter in the struggle between Old and 
New Spain, had actually supplied to the 
former arms, ammunition, and clothing for 
the expedition that was again to subjugate 
the latter. Connected with this subject 
was the arrest of the four individuals at 
the time general Campbell was governor 
of Gibraltar, who were now rotting in the 
dungeons of Ceuta; and the conduct of 
general Smith with respect to the indivi- 
duals whose case was now particularly 
before the House, had not a little con- 
firmed the opinion prevailing in Spain, 
that the unhappy natives were abandoned 
to a fate they had so little merited.—The 
hon. gentleman then adverted to the docu- 
ments laid upon the table relative to this 
question, and particularly called the atten- 
tion of the House to the conduct of the 
under secretary of state (Mr. Goulburn), 
who only yesterday had communicated 
to parliament an important paper, which, 
however, was an after-thought, a new dis- 
covery of an old convention in 1794, be- 
tween general Rainsford and the Spanish 
governor, respecting the delivery of de- 
serters, smugglers, and heinous offenders. 
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It had, in fact, nothing to do with the pre- 
sent question, and had never been referred 
to by lord Bathurst, in the correspondence, 
as palliating or justifying the conduct of 
general Smith and sir James Duff. Mr. 
Whitbread then proceeded to read to the 
House the letter of lord Bathurst to general 
Smith, dated July 24, 1814, calling for a 
statement of the facts relative to the arrest 
of M. Puigblanc, M. Correa, and others, 
and expressing a hope that the represen- 
tation made respecting his conduct was 
not correct. Well might the noble lord 
indulge in such a hope, for until the Alien 
Act passed, of which such improper use 
had been made of late, it was the boast of 
this country that freedom flourished where- 
ever the British flag was displayed. The 
hon. member went on to detail the parti- 
culars in the dispatch of general Smith, 
and the contradictions given by M. Puig- 
blanc with regard to his entrance with 
his companions into Gibraltar, under fic- 
titious names; the truth was, that they 
had been provided with passports under 
the authority of the governor of Cadiz, 
in their own names, and countersigned by 
sir James Duff, the British consul. One 
of these passports Mr. Whitbread pro- 
duced to the House, which had been given 
to Don Miguel Cabrera, an individual who 
had escaped to this country. Learning, 
however, of the proceedings at Gibraltar, 
and dreading the operation of the Alien 
Act in this country, he had fled from this 
land of freedom, this asylum of distress, 
as ithad been in former times triumphantly 
called, to France, hoping there to receive 
that protection which in England he could 
not obtain. The truth was, therefore, 
that M. Puigblanc did not enter Gibraltar 
under any concealment; they had the 
permission of the Britigh and Spanish au- 
thorities: sir James Duff knew it, and yet, 
soon afterwards, repenting of what he had 
done, in the teeth of his own act, and in 
defiance of his own knowledge, he had 
been guilty of the perfidy of making this 
false pretence to general Smith, for the 
arrest of these unfortunate persons. The 
consequence was, that M. Puigblanc and 
the companions of his flight, from the fury 
of their inquisitorial persecutors, were 
arrested and delivered to a Spanish com- 
mandant, and in irons were conveyed back 
to Cadiz, where M. Puigblanc was for- 
mally tried, and acquitted of the offence 
charged ; at the same time, however, he 
was informed that he must yet remain, to 
be tried before another tribunalmthe In- 


Spanish Suljects sent from Gibraltar. 
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quisition. Having little hope that he 
should escape from the fangs of that in- 
human monster, after writing a memorial 
to government (which was entrusted to 
sir James Duff, but which Mr. W. be- 
lieved never arrived), the British consul 
consented to his escape to England ; and 
in this country he shortly afterwards ar- 
rived, to make known the persecution to 
which he had been made an innocent 
victim. The hon. member then went more 
into detail of the contents of the papers 
upon the table, repeating the accusation 
against the British consul, that he had 
been guilty of gross perfidy towards those 
to whom he had given his official protec- 
tion ; and against general Smith, that he 
had forfeited the plighted faith of the 
country, which until now had been the 
protection of the injured, and the assertor 
of the rights of the oppressed. Fortu- 
nately all the engines of the Inquisition 
had not at that time been again set at 
work, and M. Puigblanc made his escape, 
with which sir James Duff did not think 
proper to interfere, and he was now in 
England, where he and all his countrymen 
might live at ease, notwithstanding the 
apprehension which the conduct of the 
governor of Gibraltar had given rise to. 
Such was the effect of free discussion, that 
in spite of the disgraceful powers of the 
Alien Act, in Great Britain they were 
safe—in Great Britain they were free, 
M. Correa, who had been denounced by 
sir James Duff on the Robespierrian prin- 
ciple, as a friend to persons who had tra- 
duced the British name—as soupconné d’étre 
suspect—was, in fact, no author, nor had 
ever published any thing. He had risen 
to the rank of captain in the Spanish ser- 
vice, and had performed eminent personal 
services in execution of the commands 
of the duke of Wellington ; he had two 
sons who were taken prisoners by the 
French while fighting in the defence of 
their country, in whose cause they had 
received, one eleven, the other four 
wounds. He, when he saw the measures 
pursued by Ferdinand, thought that a man 
who had fought as he had done, had a 
right to remonstrate to him. He accord- 
ingly addressed a temperate letter, in which 
he begged him to consider, that to assume 
despotic power was not the road to insyre 
his own happiness or that of his subjects, 
and implored him to accept the limited mo- 
narchy, and the constitution of Spain. For 
this crime he was tried and sentenced for 10 
years to the galleys, and here he was now 
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expiating that offence. But if any of the 


quisition dancing before their eyes, were 
asked, whether they would prefer the 
situation of Smith or of Correa, they would 
exultingly accept the sufferings of the 
latter ; for the chains of Correa might be 
broken, but those of general Smith and his 
associates could never be loosened. An- 
other circumstance was developed in the 
correspondence before the House, which 
would shew that he had not formerly pro- 


ceeded on a slight foundation. Among | 


the papers before them, was a letter from 
ear] Bathurst to sir James Dati, inquiring 


whether he had been active, as was re- | 


ported, in preventing the escape of per- 
sons who had incurred the displeasure of 
the Spanish government. The answer was, 
that 1 was the practice of the ambassadors 
at the Spanish Court not to suffer aliens to 
go to any part of his Majesty’s dominions 
without passports, and that he had re- 
cently renewed the order on that subject, 
which had been in existence, and directed 
it to the masters of merchant vessels. ‘To 


explain this proceeding there was another | 


letter produced, in which the under secre- 
tary of state for the home department cut 
no very great figure. It was a letter from 
John Hiley Addington, esq. to E. Cooke, 
esq. stating that it was not deemed proper 
by lord Sidmouth that persons should be 
allowed to enter the kingdom without 
passports from our ambassadors at the 
different courts, and the consuls, and that 
it was not thought proper that such pass- 
ports should be granted to objectionable 
persons, and begging Mr. Cooke to move 
lord Castlereagh to take proper measures 
for informing the foreign ministers on the 
subject. Now, on what authority was this 
direction given, before the passing of the 
Alien Act, the powers of which had been, 
as he was prepared to prove, grossly 
abused? There was not any power to 
prevent strangers from entering this king- 
dom ; and he should consider it an unjus- 
tifiable assumption of power until better 
informed on the subject. Why, too, was 


this regulation made in 1813, when the | 


Alien Act first passed in 1794? What 
peculiar circumstances were there now to 
call for such a regulation? But was sir 
James Duff to think that the members of 
the Cortes were the persons against whom 
this regulation was to be exercised ? those 
members of the Cortes who, a year or two 
ago, were hailed with acclamations from 
all ranks—to whom all offices were open 


Mr. Whitbread’s Motion respecting 
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| —while now they could not obtain audi. 
patriots of Cadiz, with the fires of the In- 


ence from secretary, or under secretary, 
or clerk, with exalted head. There was a 
question, relating to the exercise of the 
power of the last Alien Act, which he 
should take that opportunity of mention- 
ing. It was the practice of the govern. 
ment not to allow any foreigner to remain 
in this country, unless he had a passport 
from the ambassador from his country, 
at this Court. A Portuguese of the name 
of Corraja, who came to this country, and 
could not get a passport from the cheva- 
lier de Souza, the Portuguese ambassador, 
was by an unjustifiable exercise of the 
Alien Act, seized and sent to Lisbon : he 
_ passed trom Lisbon tothe Brazils, and laid 
| his case before the Prince Regent. He 
| took his trial, and was acquitted, and 
loaded with honours. What, then, would 
have been the fate of M. Puigblane, if 
he or his associate had reached this coun- 
try before the expiration of the last Alien 
Act? He hoped the under secretary of 
| state would explain the conduct ot the 
government as to this Portuguese, and re- 
lieve the fame of his noble relative (lord 
Sidmouth), and the character of the coun- 
try, from impuiations so foul as those 
| which had been cast on them.—Mr. Woit- 
| bread then proceeded to notice the letter 
| of Mr. Stedman, one of the persons who 
| were instrumental in procuring the arrest 
/of the obnoxious Spaniards at Gibraltar, 
(on which he animadverted with great 
| severity. Nothing, he observed, could be 
| more ardent than the joy and exuitation 
' which this man expressed, when, like a 
_Jackall, he had discovered the prey which 
/those lions were hunting. ‘They had 
heard of familiars of the Inquisition—let 
Mr. Stedman but leave Gibraitar—let him 
Cross the lines and proceed into Spain— 
and there could be no doubt but that the 
alacrity he had shewn on this occasion 
would be rewarded with immediate em- 
ployment. The hon. gentleman con 
cluded by expressing his earnest hope 
that the House would adopt the Address 
he should have the honour of proposing: 
Iudeed be thought it impossible that they 
| could separate that night without express- 
ing the feelings of indignation which they 
entertained at transactions of so airocious 4 
nature, which tended to render suspected 
the character which this nation had hese- 
tofore borne for justice and goud faith 
He then moved, 

“'lhat anhumble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Kegent, 
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thank his Royal Highness for the commu- 
nication made to this House, in compli- 
ance with their former Addresses, of the 
correspondence which has taken place 
between the earl Bathurst one of his Ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state, sir 
James Duff, his Majesty’s actual consul at 
Cadiz, and major-general Smith, lately in 
command of the fortress of Gibraltar, 
touching certain Spanish subjects who had 
taken refuge in that fortress, and were de- 
livered up by major-general Smith to the 
Spanish authorities, together with the 
papers accompanying the same: 

«To express to his Royal Highness our 
entire disapprobation of the transactions 
disclosed by those papers, which this 
House considers to be injurious to the 
honour of the nation, contrary to that 
spirit of hospitality to foreigners by which 
our laws are distinguished, unjustifiable on 
the part of the civil and military officers 
concerned, and signally cruel towards the 
unhappy persons in question : 

“ Earnestly to request his Royal High- 
ness that he will cause to be expressed to 
sir James Duff and major-general Smith, 
in the strongest terms, the displeasure of 
his Royal Highness at their conduct, and 
to take such measures as may be necessary 
to prevent, in any case, the recurrence of 
such acts : 

“ Above all, toimplore his Royal High- 
hess to cause the most efficacious steps to 
be taken to obtain the liberation of the 
persons who may be still confined, in con- 
sequence of the asylum they had sought in 
the British territory having been violated 
or refused by any British officer.” 

The Hon. W. L. Bathurst, in a maiden 
speech, opposed the motion. He argued 
that the hon. mover had taken a most 
exaggerated view of the subject. It was 
true, that sir James Duff had apprised 
general Smith of the departure of certain 
persons from Cadiz; but it was not a fact, 
that he had called upon general Smith to 
givethem up. The particular situation in 





Spanish Subjects sent frota Gibraltar. 





Which general Smith stood, ought to be | 
taken into consideration. At the time the | 
Circumstance took place, he had been a | 
very short time governor of Gibraltar, to 
Which situation he was appointed on the 
death of general Campbell. Soon after, 


Duff, the other from the governor of Cadiz, 
Stating that persons guilty of offences 
against the state had entered the garrison. 
These persons were asserted to have gone 
‘nto Gibraltar under feigned names. M. | 


| 
he received two letters, one from sir James | 
{ 
) 
| 
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Puigblanc, he knew, denied this. But it 
appeared, even from his own statement, 
that he did not enter the garrison properly, 
He did not, as he should have done, go 
before the town-major, and procure from 
him a proper passport; but he had come 
in with a permit. He thought, in such a 
case as this, judgment ought to take place 
of feeling ; and that the hon. gentleman 
should not have indulged in invectives 
against general Smith, on the mere autho- 
rity of a paragraph in a newspaper. Sir 
James Duff, against whom so much ob- 
logquy was levelled, was an individual 
upwards of 80 years of age, during one 
half of which he had filled the situation 
of consul at Cadiz, ina manner that gained 
him the respect and esteem of the inhabi- 
tants. The hon. gentleman said, he was 
in that city a few years ago, and sucha 
mad enthusiast for the patriotic cause he 
never saw. He could not, therefore, con- 
sider him such a mere tool of arbitrary 
power as he was said to be. He meant 
not to defend the conduct of general 
Smith, but some allowance ought to be 
made for the discretion necessarily cons 
fided in the commander of a garrison. 
As they were likely to hear no more of 
similar transactions, an end having been 
put to them by the letter of lord Bathurst, 
he thought there was no necessity for 
passing so severe a censure on general 
Smith, and sir James Duff, as that which 
was contained in the proposed Address. 
Mr. Gordon defended the conduct of sir 
James Duff, who had merely informed 
general Smith of facts necessary for him 
to know, without giving an opinion as to 
the course he should pursue. He allowed 
that general Smith had gone a little too 
far, though his conduct was palliated by 
the agreement with the Spanish govern- 
ment, and the manner in which Correa 
and Puigblanc had entered the garrison. 
Mr. Hart Davis said, that as general 
Whittingham’s name had been introduced 
into this discussion, he thought it neces- 
sary to say something in his vindication. 
General Whittingham was not only a 
British subject, but a Spanish officer. He 
had been made colonel for distinguished 
services at the battle of Baylen, which 
made the Spanish general Castanos recom- 
mend him for promotion. What was an 


olficer in the Spanish service to do in the 
circumstances in which he was placed? 
He had a commission given him by the 
Cortes, but it was in the name of the King. 
Having received an order from his supe- 
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rior officer, general Elio, to march ina 
certain direction towards Madrid, what 
could he do but obey the order he so re- 
ceived? How was he to know that the 
object of the march was to overturn the 
constitution? As to the statement of his 
having received 52,0001. from this country 
for raising a corps, he knew well that 
general Whittingham had pointedly re- 
fused any appointment which should be 
connected with the receipt of money, and 
that it was only by accident that he had 
received this sum, which was immediately 
handed over by him to another. General 
Whittingham had left a very lucrative 
profession in this country, with no other 
object than gaining military reputation. 
Besides his services at Baylen, he had 
equally distinguished himself at the battles 
of Medellin and Alcala, He had been 
ten years in the Spanish service, and he 
believed that no British officer would say, 
that under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, he could do any thing else 
than obey the order given him by his 
superior officer, 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that though he 
should not follow the hon. mover in the 
wide range he had taken, he should 
remark that the patriotic government had 
taken as decided steps towards Spanish 


America as the present government of 


Spain had done—steps which had pro- 
duced more fatal results. He allowed 
that general Smith had been unfortunately 
guided m his conduct, but the House 
should not judge harshly. Sir James 
Duff was an old and meritorious servant of 
the public, and had only guarded general 
Smith against some persons of doubtful 
character. He contended that sir James 
had done no more than his duty in making 
the communication to general Smith; and 
with respect to general Smith himself, he 
having succeeded by an unfortunate acci- 
dent to the command of that fortress, felt, 
perhaps, a more than ordinary respon- 
sibility imposed upon him in the discharge 
of his duty. The hon. gentleman said, he 
was desirous of relieving the character of 
general Smith from the charge of having 
falsified the facts as they had occurred ; 
and if the hon. member who made the 
motion had exerted his usual sagacity and 
acuteness, he thought he would not have 
dwelt so strongly upon that point as he 
had. The hon. member admitted that 
M. Puigblanc entered the garrison with a 
permit signed by the Spanish consul ; and 
he would put it to the bon. gentleman 
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whether he could for a moment suppose it 
desirable, that in a fortress so peculiarly 
situated as Gibraltar was, the Spanish 
consul should be the judge of who was 
and who was not fit to enter it. The 
usual practice of that garrison was, that 
all persons arriving at it, should present 
themselves before the town-major with 
their passport, which he communicates to 
the governor or commander-in-chief, who 
issues his permit for their residence on the 


‘cock, When it was found, therefore, that 


the individuals in question had entered the 
garrison in a manner that contravened 
the standing rules of the place, and under 
fictitious names also, as he (Mr. G.) had 
reason to believe they did, general Smith 
was certainly called upon to take some 
notice of such a circumstance. His reason 
for believing that they entered under fic. 
titious names was, that general Smith, in 
reply to a second letter from lord Bathurst, 
requiring him again to recollect that par- 
ticular circumstance, persisted in the 
declaration that he had found them there 
under fictitious names. Mr. Stedman, in 
his letter to the Spanish consul, stated that 
they were so discovered, and that state- 
ment was made at a moment when he 
could not suppose the transaction would 
ever become a matter of inquiry, and 
when it must have been perfectly indif- 
ferent to the Spanish consul whether they 
were residing there under fictitious names 
or not. From that combination of circum- 
stances, therefore, it was a fair inference, 
in his opinion, that Don Antonio Puigblanc 
and Don Miguel Correa, did pass them- 
selves into the fortress under false names. 
In conclusion, he should certainly oppose 
the motion of the hon. gentleman, on the 
ground that though general Smith had 
certainly acted with a great want of cau- 
tion, yet, his conduct having been so long 
before that House, and having undergone 
a censure which, in the opinion of the 
hon. member himself, was sufficient, no 
further proceedings seemed to be neces 
sary. A repetition of the evil in future 
was not likely to occur; and to adopt the 
motion of the hon. gentleman would only 
be to give useless pain to individuals, who 
had acted more from erroneous impres- 
sions than from intentional dereliction. 


Sir James Mackintosh spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


Mr. Speaker ;—Important as I origi- 
nally conceived this question to be, it has 
received a great accession of importance 
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from the speech of the hon. gentleman 
who has just addressed the House, who 
has made an elaborate apology for the 
conduct of general Smith, and who has 
expressly justified that of sir James Duff. 
When the acts of subordinate officers, 
which disgrace the honourable name and 
generous Character of Britons, by vio- 
Jatuny the most sacred rights of bospitality, 
are thus anxiously excused and extenuated, 
by an hon. gentleman holding a respect- 
able office, it becames a question, whether 
these acts be adopted and made their own 
by the government of Great Britain. fn 
cases Su atrocious, impunity is avowal. 
Lukewarm censure is a cowardly confes- | 
sion, that we have neither the honesty | 
to condemn, nor the boldness to justify 
crimes. It ought not to be the choice of 
ministers, although it be often the destiny 
of advocates in a desperate cause, to cover 
defence under the disguise of palliation, 
and to seek the the advantage without in- 
curring the odium of a justification of 
the crimes of their clients. Shall we 
proclaim to Europe, by rejecting this ad- 
dress, that we consider this barbarous 
breach of a hospitality, sacred among 
savages, as hardly deserving of the mildest 
censure? Shall a British consul prompt, | 
and a British general perpetrate a viola- 
tion of the rights of suppliant strangers, 
at which an Arab Sheik would have shud- 
dered ; and shall we hear of nothing but | 
excuse and apology, and tenderness, and 
lenity, towards the authors of this indelible 
national disgrace ? 

The hon. gentleman complains of my 
hon. friend, for having spoken of the 
character of the Spanish government, 
which he thinks foreign to the question. 
What, Sir! In a question relating to the | 
surrender of prisoners, is the moral cha- 
racter of the government to which they 
are surrendered, a matter foreign to the 
decision? I will not say that it is abso- 
lutely decisive of the question, because I 
believe, that the merits of no govern- 





but, certainly, the demerits of the go- 
vernment may form its highest aggrava- 
tion. Is there no difference between sur- 
rendering prisoners, to fair trial, or to 
barbarous oppression? to judges, or to 
murderers? to the Dey of Algiers, or to 
the King of Great Britain? Is not the 
Practice of mutually surrendering com- 
mon offenders, wherever it preovaiis, 
founded on that degree of confidence, 
Which the civilized nations of Christer- 
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dom reasonably feel in each other’s justice, 
and in the expectation, justified by ex- 
perience, that such common offenders wil! 
be fairly dealt by, and punished only if 
they are guilty ? The whole deference of 
the courts of one country for those of an- 
other proceeds on the same principle, and 
would be unwarrantable without it. What 
respect would any European trivuna! af- 
fect for the judgments of courts at Mo- 
rocco? In proportion as any governinent 
of Christendom degenerates into a re- 
semblance to Morocco and A'giers, the 
propriety of surrendering the most come 
mon culprits into their hands, becomes 
doubtful, and the guilt of betraying to 
them political fugitives, is aggravated a 
thousand-fold. It might well. be ques- 
tioned, whether a government that nad 
just re-established the Inquisition bad not 
forfeited all claim to be treated as a 
member of Europe ; and if we were con- 
sidering the surrender of a felon to such 
a government, we might reasonably fear, 
that under pretence of a charge of theft 
or murder, he was in truth to be tried for 
the imaginary crimes of heresy or witch- 
craft. 

I believe, Sir, that I may venture to 
lay it down, if not as a part of the con- 
suetudinary law of nations, at least as 
agreeable to the usage of good times, 
that though nations may often agree mu- 
tually to give up persons charged with 
the common offences against all human 
society, civilized states afford an inviola- 
ble asylum to political emigrants—lI lay 
aside what may have occurred since the 
Fiench Revolution. None of the irregu- 
larities which it may have produced on 
one side, or provoked on the other, are 
worthy of being quoted as examples, or, 
indeed, mentioned for any other purpose 
than to be avoided. In the century which 
preceded that Revolution, which were 
the good times of Europe, I may venture 
to challenge any man to produce an 
example of a deviation from this humane 
usage. If we are desirous of returning to 
those good times, we can only do so by 
resuming the usages, and re-establishing 
the principles which made them gaod. 
None of its usages was more salutary, 
none of its principles more venerable, than 
the inviolable right of political asylum. 

The surrender of common offenders is 
evidently the case provided for in the 
convention just laid before the House, 
between the governor of Gibraltar and 
the commander of the Spanish lines in 
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1794: it provides for the delivery of de- 
serters, smugglers and felons; and though 
it afterwards employs more general words, 
it is evident that their generality is re- 
stricted by the instances which are enu- 
merated, and by the nature of the case. 
No convention entered into by a foreign 
governor can be construed to extend to 
political accusations. It would be an act 
of the most extreme presumption and 
audacity for him to attempt to stipulate 
for the surrender of persons labouring 
under such accusations; they might, for 
aught be knew, be persons with whom his 
government had already formed just and 
legitimate connexions. So limited, the 
convention ef 1794 is no exception to the 
doctrine for which I contend: it is no 
breach of the law, or departure from the 
approved usage of nations, however much 


it may be doubted, whether it did not | 


stipulate to do, what cannot be done 
without a violation of the law of England. 

Having thus stated the general princi- 
ples, and having briefly shewn that the 
convention of 1794, brought down to over- 
whelm us, implies no deviation from them, 
and affords no colour for the present 
transaction, I must now review, as shortly 
as I can, the facts of the case: and { must 
say, that I should have willingly torborne 
to animadvert on the conduct of sir James 
Doft, out of consideration for his own age 
and services, and for the respectable feel- 
ings of his relation, my hon. friend (sir 
H. Dalrymple Hamilton), who addressed 
the House on his behalf; but I am com- 
pelled, with whatever reluctance, to re- 
Jinguish that course. One hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Goulburn) has declared, that 
sir James Duff has only ‘ done his duty ;’ 
another hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) 
who addressed the House, I believe, for the 
first time, with so much promise of talent, 
and with an occasional embarrassment so 
graceful ina case where his noble father was 
even remotely interested (though I must in- 
terrupt my course tosay, that the noble lord 
is, perhaps, the only public person in the 
whole transaction against whom no party 
can insinuate the least. blame); that hon. 
gentleman complains of ‘ exaggerated 
statements’ against sir James Duff. The 
conduct of that gentleman might have 
been covered by his infirmities and by 
his merits. The defence of it by his re- 


spectable relations would naturally be 
sacred from attack; but when it is thus 
sanctioned by public authority, it must be 
freely discussed. 
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About ten days after Ferdinand the 
Seventh had denounced vengeance and 
proscription against every Spaniard who 
dared to exercise his reason, or to prefer 
law to lawless despotism ; when he had 
made known his resolution to re-establish 
civil and religious tyranny on the ruins of 
that unwisely constructed, though gener- 
ously conceived, edifice of liberty, on which 
alone his own title to sovereignty could 
be rested; Don Antonio Puigblanc, a 
learned and virtuous man, professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Alcala, con- 
scious of having committed the now un- 
pardonable crime of writing against the 
Inquisition, determined to seek safety by 
flight to Gibraltar, when he naturally ex. 
pected that from such a charge he should 
tind an inviolable refuge under the domi- 
| nion of a hospitable, powerful, free, and 
Protestant nation. For this purpose he 
obtained a passport from Valdez, the 
governor of Cadiz, which, on the 14th of 
| May was counter-signed by sir James 
‘Daf On the 15th he sailed for Gib- 
'raltar, where he arrived in the evening, 
-and landed next morning. On the 16th, 
17th, and 18th, he and his friend appeared 
| publicly in every part of the fortress, met 
‘and exchanged the customary civilities 
‘with the consul of their nation, having 
| landed and entered the fort by a permit 
| given to them in exchange for their pass- 
| port, and having given their names to the 
inn-keeper with whom they lodged, to 
| be given by him to the town-major, ac- 
| cording to the custom of fortified places. 
| But on the 16th, a few hours after sit 
James Duff had countersigned this pass 
port, he secretly dispatched a letter to 
the government of Gibraltar to defeat its 
| effect, and to violate the security for which 
/he had so lately pledged the national 
; faith. In order to ensure the violation of 
‘his own passport, he points it out as a 
means of detecting the very persons whom 
it professed to protect. The possession of 
this solemn promise of security was to be 
the mark by which the destroyers were 
to distinguish the victims.—A British con- 
sul informs a British governor that he 
may recognize the proper persons to be 
arrested and delivered up, by their having 
entered his fortress with a passport gua- 
ranteed by British faith.—On the evening 
of the 18th, the governor, alive to such 
honourable and generous suggestions, at- 
rests the unhappy victims of their confi- 
dence in a British passport. His secre- 
tary, Mr. Stedman, who seems to delight 
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in such missions, and to be worthy of 
them, offers the prisoners to the Spanish 
consul, as persons who had entered the 
fort under fictitious names, without advert- 
ing to the secret dispatches from Cadiz, 
and notifies their apprehension to sir 
James Duff as a consequence of his dis- 
patch, without any allusion to the sup- 
posed fictitious names. They were sent 
under an English guard (I shudder at 
uttering the words), and humanely received 
by the Spanish commandant at Algesiras, 
who, with tears in his eyes, executed 
that sad duty which sir James Dutt, and 
general Smith, and Mr. Stedman, had 
so eagerly and so joyfully undertaken. 
He expected, no doubt, never to hear of 
them more ; but he was miraculously dis- 
appointed. 


criminals by sir James Duff, were de- 


clared to be innocent by the tribunals of | 


their enemies. They had sought refuge in 
a British territory, trom oppression by the 
Inquisition—they found refuge from the 
barbarous treachery of Englishmen, in the 
justice of Spanish tyrants. Don Antonio 
Puigblanc, after having escaped the fires 
of the Inquisition and the betrayers of the 
suppliant, has reached this isiand, and now 
listens to the narrative of his wrongs. 

On the part of sir James Duff it is said, 
that he granted the passport before he 
knew the dangerous character of these 
poor gentlemen, that he was bound to 
send the information to Gibraltar as soon 
as he discovered it, and that his letter 
contains only information, without sug- 
gesting imprisonment or surrender. 


The slightest examination of dates and | 


circumstances overthrows this defence. 
What new information respecting well- 
known persons could sir James Duff have 
collected in a few hours? 
Mr. Puigblanc was a publication of two 
years standing. He contributed to abo- 
lish the Inquisition in 1812: “ The very 
head and front of his offending has this 
extent, no more.” 
have been ignorant of this great crime 
when he granted the passport? He who 
had resided forty years in Cadiz, he who 
took so active a part in Spanish politics, 
he who is represented as such an enthu- 
siast in the cause of Spain, who felt such 
enthusiasm for the government of the 
Cortez, and who is ready to transfer his 
enthusiasm to every succeeding govern- 
ment! He who is become so much a 
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Spaniard in head and heart, as to despise 
our English and Protestant prejudices 
against the Inquisition! Could he be two 
years ignorant of a celebrated work against 
that tribunal, published in the city where 
he so long resided, and where he had 
performed so conspicuous a part? He 
does not even impute any new offence to 
Puigblanc : the crime was known to him- 
self as well as to the public when he coun- 
tersigned the passport, which he almost 
instantly employed clandestine means to 
violate. 

It is perfectly vain to represent the 
letter of sir James Duff as any other than 
a suggestion to arrest and deliver up these 





After an imprisonment of | 
four months in the dungeons of Cadiz, | 
these men, pronouncedto besuch dangerous | 


The crime of | 


Could sir James Dutf | 


unfortunate gentlemen: for what other 
reason does he enumerate and display 
their crimes? Why does he charge Mr. 
Puigblanc with the atrocious guilt of hav- 
ing attacked the Inquisition? Why does 
| he charge another of them with the almost 
equally enormous offence of aiding an 
| opposition paper ?—So Stedman understood 
| 


| him, for he immediately wrote to inform 
| sir James, that on the receipt of his letter 
| they were immediately apprehended. He 
| understood sir James so well as even to 
| promise that measures should be taken 
“to discover and apprehend other persons 
of a similar description.”” The letter of 
the consul was, indeed, evidently con- 
certed with that of Villavicencio, the new 
governor of Cadiz, who applied for the 
| surrender of the victims, and who could 
| have learned from the consul only “ that 
|some of them were provided with pass- 
| ports from a legal authority.” And ina 
| subsequent letter from sir James to Sted- 
| man, of the 24th, he completely admits 
this construction of his letter, by thanking 
' the government of Gibraltar, in the name 
of Villavicencio, for having apprehended 
| the fugitives and betrayed them into his 
dungeons. 

Villavicencio, indeed, is capable of 
much. He was a member of the Regency 
under the Cortez; and with a forwardness 
in servility, I believe unrivalled among 
his fellow apostates, he was the first and 
fiercest persecutor of his colleagues and 
brethren. But on the 16th of May he 
was only on his way to Cadiz, and he 
seems to have been entirely instructed and 
prompted in this affair by the British 
consul, the prime mover and instigator of 
the whole treachery. 

I am obliged in this discussion to lay 
aside all consideration of the character 
and services of sir James Duff. Let his 
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character be as pure and his services as 
eminent as his warmest friends can desire 
to represent them; they only aggravate 
the mischief of his conduct on this occa- 
sion. The more respectable he is as a 
public servant, the more will his acts be 
regarded as the acts of his country. And 
certainly if his character be so high, he 
can suffer little by the disavowal of one of 
his acts; it is the more necessary for the 
public, and the less injurious to him. 

And cow, Sir, I proceed to the case of 
genera! Smith, who has almost been given 
up. His conduct is too utterly indefen- 
sible to make any attempt at justification 
decent or safe. He is the immediate per- 
petrator of this treason against the honour 
of his country, and his guilt stands proved 
by his own narrative. But we are told 
that he has been sufficiently punished by 
the censure in lord Bathurst’s letter. The 
truth is, that lord Bathurst’s letter to gene- 
ral Smith is only an inquiry into the facts 
of the case, and a direction for his conduct 
in future. Lord Bathurst had too much 
sense and honour to pronounce any cen- 
sure on his conduct till he had seen his 
own statement of it. We have that state- 
ment before us; and upon his statement 
we call upon you to censure and to dis- 
avow him. We are told that he was but 
a temporary commandant of Gibraltar, 
unlearned in the laws and usages of 
nations. But I am informed that he was 
long an officer in the garrison, and I 
am sure that no officer could deserve to 
command at Gibraltar for a day who did 
not feel an instinctive horror at betraying 
suppliants—who did not instantly perceive 
the wide interval which separates common 
thieves and murderers, from the members 
of an unsuccessful political party -—and 
above all from those who fled from the 
tyranny of Ferdinand the Seventh. . 

It is said that much allowance is to be 
made for the rigorous measures to which 
the governor of a fortress may be reduced. 
{ perfectly agree that military necessity 
will justify whatever it compels. But 
with jord Mansfield in the case of Fabrigas 
and Mostyn I say, let the necessity be 
alleged—-let the necessity be proved. 
Let not the vague words necessity, and 
fortress, and military regulations, supply 
the deficiency of justification. ; 

It is, indeed, contended, that these un- 
happy gentlemen were guilty of some 
breach of the regulations established at 
Gibraltar in their mode of entering that 
fortress. I deny the fact; but to cut short 
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the dispute, admit it for a moment, and 
what is the consequence? ‘That they 
might have been apprehended ; that they 
might have been fairly tried before a court- 
martial of that garrison, who might have 
sentenced them to such punishment as 
their offence seemed to merit, even to 
death, if they proved to be spies. 1 admit 
all this. But where ought the punishment 
to be inflicted? Certainly in the place 
where the offence was committed 5 in the 
place where the court had authority ; in 
the fortress for whose security the example 
of the punishinent was intended to provide. 
Where is the trial? Where isthe punish- 
ment here? A breach of the regniattons 
at Gibraltar might justity the apprehension 
of these gentlemen ; but it never can jus- 
tify their surrender. It has nothing to do 
with their surrender. The governor of 
Cadiz is not the provost martial of Gibral- 
tar: he is not to punish breaches of its 
regulations. The surrender is the unan- 
swerable and odious part of the charge. 
It is therefore vain to speak of regulation: 
or of military necessity, or of the rights 
of a military governor. General Smith 
did not exercise these rights : the neces- 
sity is not even pretended. [t is notin 
the dungeons of Cadiz that a breach of 
the regulations of Gibraltar is to be pu- 
nished. 

« But they entered the fortress under 
fictitious names.” Now, Sir, this is a 
serious fact. It is publicly denied by 
Don Antonio Puigblanc. He charges 
general Smith and Mr. Stedman with in- 
tentional and deliberate falsehood, for the 
base purpose of blackening the fugitives 
whom they had betrayed. He accuses 
general Smith with having invented this 
talsehood to palliate histreachery, and with 
having repeated it,with a knowledge of its 
falsehood, three months afterwards to the 
Secretary of State. God forbid that I 
should impute falsehood to a British officer 
till he bad been heard in his own defence. 
[heartily pray that general Smith may be 
able to refute a charge so deep!y aflecting 
his pergonal honour. But thus much ] 
must say, that it is a charge which he 
cannot pass over in contemptuous silence 
with safety to his character. It is my 
duty now to state the facts which impe- 
riously demand a decisive explanation; 
and I will take it upon me to affirm that 
when they are stated, no man in this 


House will doubt, that if general Smith - 


does not iinmediately implore a court: 


martial for the vindication of his honour, 
4 
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it will be impossible for the guardians of , 
the honour of the army to avoid an inquiry 
whether his name can remain on its ho- 
nourable list. The conduct imputed to 
him is that which, of all others, is most 
unwerthy of an officer and a gentleman; 
and thowgh I trust he will prove his inno- 
cence, 1 am bound to say that the accu- 
sation rests on grounds which absolutely 
require such proof, 

When it is said that these gentlemen | 
entered Gibraltar under fictitious names, | 
the first question which naturally occurs | 
is, why? Had they any reason to doubt | 
that the British territory would continue | 
as in all past times the sacred refuge of 
the oppressed ? Did they not know that 
we had received the fugitives from Philip 2 
and the duke of Alba? Had they not | 
heard how, even under a superstitious | 
tyrant like their own, this nation had wel- 
comed and cherished those who fled from 
the persecutions of Louis 14, the confessors 
and martyrs of the Protestant faith ; that 
admirable body of exiles who more than 
repaid every Jand which they visited, by 
the example of their piety and virtue, as 
well as by the subordinate advantages of 
art, and industry, and wealth? Had they 
observed in our recent history any mark 
of degeneracy from ancient virtue? Did 
we belie the character of our ancestors, in 
our reception of that other body of emi- 
grants from France, who, flying before a 

loody tyranny which profaned the vene- 
rable name of a Republic, found here secu- 
rity and friendship, and left behind them 
a spotless reputation? What calumniator 
of this nation could have infused into them 
a distrust of a British fortress ? What could 
prompt them to insult our character, by 
the supposition that disguise was necessary 
to avoid our treachery f 

By what infatuation could they destroy 
the safety of the passports which they had 
carried with them? These passports were 
granted to them only the day before, 
under their real names. When they ob- 
tained them they must have intended to 


use them, and consequently to enter | 
Gibraltar under the real names mentioned | 
What motive can be | 
conceived for their desiring to reject the | 
| difficulty. 


choosing to enter a foreign fortress, where | 


in the passports. 
security afforded by the passports, and 


military regulations are and must be rigidly 
enforced, without any official protection, 
and with the extremely dangerous circum- 
Stance of a fictitious name? And this, too, 
alter they had proclaimed at Cadiz their 
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names and destination for Gibraltar, and 
when, (according to their own statement, 
which, if it be false, may be very easily 
refuted,) they gave in their passport on 
their arrival, and thus supplied the means 
of detecting the fictitious names. If they 
thought a fictitious name a better protec- 
tion than a British passport, why did they 
solicit the passport ? why did they not de- 
stroy it? why did they put itinto the hands 
of the public authorities at Gibraltar? I 
must own that I cannot explain any of 
these circumstances. 

But farther, it is extremely observable 
that in Mr. Stedman’s letter to sir James 
Duff of May the 19th, this remarkable cir- 
cumstance of fictitious names is totally 
passed over. Considering the tone of the 
letter, it would have been natural to have 
said, « Though the villains had your pass- 
ports, yet they were afraid to trust to them, 
and came here under fictitious names.’’ 
No allusion to what is now said to be the 
very reason of the arrest. ‘I had the 
honour to receive yours of the 16th last 
night, and immediately laid it before the 
commander of the forces, who promptly 
issued orders for the apprehension of the 
persons named, and I am happy to inform 
you that in less than two hours Puigblane 
and Correa were made prisoners.” ‘These 
are the words of Stedman ; and I defy any 
man to say that in their natural significa- 
tion they do not import that the letter 
from the consulate was not the true and 
the sole cause of the apprehension of these 
gentlemen. 

General Smith indeed in his letter to 
lord Bathurst of the 31st of August says, 
that “ a short time after the receipt of sir 
James Duff’s letter, a report was made to 
him that two persons answering the de- 
scription, had, by fictitious names, made 
their way into the place.”’ A most fortu- 
nate coincidence indeed between the re- 
port and the letters, and the more won- 
derful because from Stedman’s words we 
should have concluded that no time passed, 
and certainly that no event so remarkable 
as the discovery of the fictitious names 
had occurred between the arrival of the 
letters and the apprehension of the fugi- 
tives. But unfortunately it opens another 
These persons kad entered the 
fort on the morning of the 6th; they lived 
at a public inn; they frequented the com- 
mon walks; they had been seen by the 
How came the report of 
the entry of two strangers on the morning 
of the 16th, to be for the first time made 
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to the governor on the evening of the 
18th? Here indeed difficulties crowd upon 
us. Urrutia, the Spanish consul, on the 
}yth demands them by their true names, 
and appears never to have heard that they 
had assumed any other, till he is informed 
of it by Mr. Stedman’s answer. How did 
he learn their real names if they had not 
@ppeared at Gibraltar under them? 

But why should I waste the time of 
the House? It is manifest that if the as- 
sumption of fictitious names were true in 
point of fact, it could not be the true cause 
of the detention ; this we have on the 
confession of Stedman. Ue concludes thus 
the Jetter of the 19th already stated: « I 
have received some information relative 
to Lopez and Don Miguel Cabrera; and 
if they are here, I hope they will scon be 
discovered. Iam to inform you that mea- 
sures are taken to discover and apprehend 
any other persons of a similar descrip- 
tion.”” Did Lopez and Cabrera enter 
under false names? It is not even pre- 
tended ; yet they too were to be arrested : 
or if they had, was the same disguise as- 
sumed by the undefined multitude whom 
this restorer of general warrants describes 
as ‘ persons of a similar description,’ 
whom he had taken measures ‘ to dis- 
cover and apprehend?’ It is apparent 
that this plan was to convert Gibraltar 
into a vast Bow-street for Ferdinand 7, and 
that the consulate of Cadiz were by per- 
fidious passports to betray fugitives into 
his toils again. If the fictitious names 
could justify the apprehension, what have 
they to do with the surrender ? 

Indeed I should have thought this cir- 
cumstance of false names not to be de- 
serving a long discussion, if it had not 
given rise to a most grave charge of in- 
tentional falsehood against a general of- 
ficer in the British army, and if I were 
not most conscientiously convinced that 
it is the duty of his Majesty’s government 
to inquire judicially whether general 
Smith can retain his commission, and to 
ascertain whether Mr. Stedman can conti- 
nue to fill any station in his Majesty’s 
service. 

For part of the conduct of sir James 
Duff, the part of it which has probably 
produced the most wide-spreading mis- 
chief, and for much of the spirit which 
breathes through his words and actions, 
I am sorry to say that I think there is 
some excuse, if not justification, in the in- 
structions which he received from the go- 
vernment of his country. This is the 
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most important part of the melancholy 
and disgraceful transaction before us, and 
I must entreat the serious attention of the 
House to it. 

On the 6th of May 1313, instructions 
were transmitted from the office of the 
foreign secretary of state to all his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, consuls, and vice-consuls, 
requiring that all persons proposing to 
embark for the British dominions should 
apply to them for passports, which where- 
ever the character or object of the person 
seemed (to the minister, consul, or vice- 
cousul,) to be objectionable, were to be 
refused, 

Authorized and stimulated by these in- 
structions, it is but too certain that the 
consulate of Cadiz refused even treacherous 
passports to many who sought to fly from 
their tyrants, and who were not yet dis- 
abused with respect to their long confi- 
dence in the inviolability of British terri- 
tory. How many gentlemen of liberal 
education and condition, how many of 
those who led the resistance which saved 
Spain may, from such refusals, be now 
galley slaves at Ceuta, or languishing 
through the short remainder of their lives 
in a pestilential dungeon in the Philip- 
pines, we shall perhaps never know. 
These foul deeds are now involved in the 
impenetrable darkness which shrouds the 
Spanish monarchy. But when we see 
that the friends of liberty are treated as 
the vilest criminals, we may be well as- 
sured that at Cadiz alone, the number 
would be sufficient, if we could contem- 
plate their present sufferings, to silence the 
stoutest champion of the consul and the 
governor—perhaps to alarm the authors of 
the instructions themselves. 

Not content with those terrible powers, 
those powers unknown to our ancestors, 
unheard of in any other government calling 
itself free, vested by the Alien Act; they 
transfer their exercise by these instructions 
from the highest officers of the state, who 
execute them under the eye of the public, 
under the constant control of parliament, 
under every sort of legal and moral re- 
sponsibility, to several hundreds of agents 
abroad; many of them obscure, many 
of them foreigners; where the abuse of 
their power can scarcely ever be known, 
where no public overlooks them, and no 
parliament has much chance of ever know- 
ing their offences. By a clandestine in- 
struction, which nothing but the accidental 
course of this investigation would have 
brought before the House, they confer the 
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power of shutting the gates of national 
hospitality—of shutting ‘ the gates of 
mercy on mankind,’—upon every vice- 
consul from Archangel to the southern 
extremity of Morocco! It is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine a discretion more likely to 
be abused—I certainly mean no disrespect 
to those who are charged with the com- 
mercial interests of their country abroad ; 
nor is it really disrespectful to any body of 
men, to describe the temptations to which 
they are peculiarly exposed. From 
peculiar temptations, no profession or con- 
dition of human life is exempt. The 
consul or vice-consul is most commonly a 
trader in the port where he is established. 
Will he be quite sure to estimate impar- 
tially, the claims to a passport of a rival 
speculator in commerce ? Will he easily 
grant a passport to him who desires to go 
to England to carry on a law-suit against 
himself, perhaps to complain of his op- 
pressions to government, or to the criminal 
courts? By these instructions he is armed 
with authority to defeat the commercial 
speculations of his rivals, to shut the King’s 
court on suitors or men aggrieved, to con- 
trol the course of public justice. He may 
adopt the prejudices of his neighbours 
against an unhappy individual—he may be 
deterred from protecting him, by the 
vulgar clamour which he secretly despises 
—he may pay his court to the government 
of the country where he resides—he may 
ensure favour or the means of wealth from 
them, by driving back into their dungeons 
the suppliant who had implored permission 
to enter England—he may pay his court 
to unworthy English ministers by secretly 
oppressing those whose principles are ob- 
noxious to them, but whose character is 
too high to be safely oppressed in the face 
of England. If such instructions had 
existed in the age of Louis 14th, can we 
doubt that many of those who were after- 
wards a blessing and an ornament to this 
country would have perished obscurely 
and miserably in the gallies ? With such 
a pretext, is it credible that no consul 
would have paid his court to his own and 
to the French government, by the refusal 
of passports to the obnoxious Protestants ? 
if they had existed in 1792, who will 
venture to say, that they might not have | 
furnished cowardice, or malignity, or cor- 
ruption, with a pretext for sending one 
more blameless head to the scaffolds of 

Reobeenierre 2 
What a shocking contrast does a late | 
act of the government of France afford to | 
\ 
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| this treachery of our governors and consuls, 


to the spirit of the instructions under which 
they acted, and to the anxiety so strangely 
mianifested, to screen them from the mild 
censure of this address! General Mina, the 
celebrated leader of Guerillas, who had so 
greatly distinguished himself in the cause of 
Ferdinand the Seventh, was obliged on his 
restoration, like most of those to whom he 
owed his throne, to fly from the vengeance 
of that grateful monarch. Fortunately for 
him, he did not throw himseif on the hos- 
pitality of the governor of Gibraltar—he 
did not appeal to the compassion of his 
allies and companions in arms—he took 
refuge in France, and he found a secure 
and respected refuge among those officers, 
whose blood he had so liberally spilt, but 
who felt and honoured his valour. A 
Spanish agent (I hope not a diplomatic 
minister) had the audacity to order a com- 
missary of police to arrest this gallant 
Spaniard in the city of Paris. The re- 
spectable person who was then minister of 
police, communicated this usurpation to 
his Most Christian Majesty. That prince, in 
the spirit of the charter which he granted 
to his people (as long as they observe 
which, I pray that they may securely 
reign,) instantly dismissed the commissary 
of police, directed the Spanish agent to 
quit Paris in 24 hours, and gave the ne- 
cessary orders for continuing the same 
honourable protection as before to general 
Mina. It is true thet neither the govern- 
ment of France, nor any other that has any 
pretensions to liberty, possesses those mon- 
strous powers over aliens, which can only 
be excused, if they be excusable, by unpa- 
ralleled perils, and of which, as all shadow 
of peril is now past, I hope ministers will 
hasten to divest themselves. 

Indeed, Sir, the question seems to me of 
deep and unspeakable importance. We 
shall be numbered among the accomplices 
of these men, if we refuse to disavow their 
crimes. ‘The refusal of the House to cen- 
sure them, the anxiety of ministers to ex- 
cuse them, will confirm a most disgraceful 
and injurious suspicion, which, true or 
false, is already but too prevalent, that 
the secret influence of Great Britain is 
not neutral in the struggle between despo- 
tism and liberty in Spain; or rather, in the 
cowardly persecution raging in that coun- 
try against the defenceless friends of li- 
berty, and carried on by a monarch who 
owes tothem his throne. Men in office may 
speak of these events with official reserve. 
This may be fit for them. But no inde- 
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pendent Englishman conceals his indig- 
nation. All Europe regards the state of 
Spain with shame and abhorrence, and 
heartily prays for the downfall of its go- 
vernment. No suspicion more generally 
Ipjurious to the British character could 
prevail, than that we secretly prompt or 
even connive at those acts which we dare 
not justify. 

The veneration and enthusiastic attach- 
ment felt towards this country by the 
lovers of liberty and of justice, in other 
countries has long formed a more consi- 
derable part of our moral force than vulgar 
poliiicians may perhaps believe. They 
are our disinterested unsubsidized allies. 
Their opinion has exercised a constant 
though often invisible influence on the 
measures of government. During thie | 
greatest part of the eighteenth century | 
their reverence formed much of our im- 
portance and dignity; detached from us 
in the American war, overwhelmed in the 
convulsions of the revolutions, it revived 
with tenfold force under the pressure of 
military despotism, and had_ perhaps 
reached its zenith at the treaty of Paris. 

God grant that the present and similar 
events may not since that time have 
robbed us of much of this honourable 
strength! It was founded on the spotless 
faith of this kingdom. It was founded on 
the inviolable asylum of her sacred territory. 
It was founded above all on that noble 
system of wisdom and justice the free 
constitution of England; which made us 
observant of faith and hospitable to the 
oppressed ; the school of every virtue, the 
source of the inferior benefits of wealth 
and power; the model, the pride, the 
hope, the consolation of the human race. 
When our national faith is now mentioned, 
I must hang down my head with shame and 
dejection; it is bartered for Alexandria; 
it is bartered for Savoy ; it is buried in the 
same grave with the independence of 
Genoa. Our territory is no longer a city 
of refuge; our flag is no longer the 
symbol of security and the badge of hope 


Mr. Whitbread’s Motion respecting 





to the eye of the oppressed exile. A 
British consul has become an alguazil of 
the Inquisition, and a British general has | 
become a gaoler for Ferdinand 7; while 
the desponding friends of freedom begin | 
to appreliend, that whatever remains of | 
attachment to the laws of their forefathers 
may still linger in the bosoms of the 
people of England, her ministers have 
learned from familiar acquaintance rather 
ty fear than.to love liberty. 
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Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that notwith- 
standing the very elaborate speech of the 
hon. and learned gentleman who bad just 
sat down, it appeared to him that the ques. 
tion before the House lay in a very nar:ow 
compass. The hon. gentleman, who had 
brought forward the motion, had with 
great candour and justice declared, that he 
was satisfied that the secretary of state had 
shewn every disposition to remedy the 
mischief, and to repair that breach of hos. 
pitality which the commanding officer at 
Gibraltar had, from an erroneous concep. 
tion of his duty, committed. He had 
declared that he should not have made 
this motion, conceiving that general Smith 
and sir James Duff bad ajready been sufl- 
ciently punished, if something which had 
fallen from his right bon. friend, the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, had not made 
a further discussion necessary. He was 
ready to admit, that the conduct of 
general Smith could not be justified, and 
he asserted that his hon. friend (Mr. Goul- 
burn) had not attempted to defend it; he 
had merely endeavoured to shew the mis- 
conception under which that officer acted, 
and to prove that for that miscouception 
he had already been sufliciently punished. 
Indeed, he thought the subject bad been 
so ably discussed and elucidated by his 
hon. friend, thathe should not have thought 
it necessary for him to trouble the Hous, 
if it had not been for some extraneous 
matter which had been introduced by the 
hon. mover, and by the hon. and learned 
gentleman who had just sat down, and 
which he felt it impossible to suffer to pass 
without notice. 

The hon. gentleman who brought for 
ward the question, had thought proper to 
enter into a discussion upon the present 
state of Spain, and to animad vert in severe 
and harsh terms upon the conduct of king 
Ferdinand and upon his government. The 
hon. gentleman had also added that m- 
pressions had gone abroad that the goveri- 
ment of this country had assisted the king 
of Spain in the conduct which he had pur 
sued since his return, He begged 
observe, that he was at a loss to conceive 
what good the hon, gentleman supposed 
could arise from such animadversions, 
upon, and such language towards, an ally 
of this country. Whatever the House oF 
the minisiers might think of the conduct 
of the Spanish government, nothing that 
they could say or do, could prevent the 
sovereign of an independent country from 
governing his own dominionsas he please’ 
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No men could deplore the conduct of the 
Spanish government more than his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers did ; but when gentlemen 
asserted, that the king of Spain and his 
ministers stood alone in that country, that 
the people were inimical to king Fer- 
dinand, and disapproved of his conduct in 
annulling the cortes, he assured them that 
they were entirely mistaken; and it was 
important that he should, by stating a few 
historical facts, set them right upon that 
subject: he begged, however, in so doing, 
to guard himself from the supposition, 
that he, or any of his Majesty’s ministers, 
approved of the conduct which he was 
about to describe; for he assured the 
House, that if ever the time should come 
when the whole of the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, of our ambassador in 
Spain, and of the commander in chief in 
that country, could be made public, it 
would appear, that nothing had been left 
undone that could be done by advice or 
representation to prevent those events 
which every one must deplore. 

But the hon. gentleman should not run 
away with the opinion, that there was but 
one sentiment in Spain respecting the 
Spanish government. Upon the return 
of the king of Spain to his dominions, he 
went to Valencia, and the hon. mover had 
expressed his regret that the British am- 
bassador, sir Henry Wellesley, had gone 
thither to meet the king. The hon. gen- 
tleman had not, indeed, blamed that con- 
duct, but he had lamented it. The hon. 


gentleman, however, should recollect, that | 


sir Henry Wellesley was sent as ambas- 
sador to king Ferdinand, in whose name 
the cortes and the regency carried on the 
government, and that therefore, when the 
king returned to his dominions, it was the 
duty of the British ambassador to pay his 
respects to the sovereign to whom he was 
accredited. But, when the king arrived 
at Valencia, he was met by the general 
officers of his army, and by a great variety 
of other persons, who all implored him to 
put anend to the then existing govern- 
ment, and toremove the cortes. ‘Throvgh- 
out the whole of his journey he heard 
nothing but the same language of detest- 
ation at the government of the regency 
and the cortes. He regretted very much 
that such should be the case, but the fact 
was so. The king arrived at Aranjuez on 
the 11th May; his proclamation annulling 
the old government was dated the 4th of 
May, and issued at Madrid onthe 1ith; 
and on that day a part of the members of 
(VOL. XXIX. ) 
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the cortes were put in prison. What fol- 
lowed? On the 13th, the king set out for 
Madrid. Upon that occasion, -he whole 
population of the country assembled ; 
they took the mules from his carriage, 
and he was drawn from Aranjuez to his 
capital, amidst the enthusiastic acc!sma- 
tions of the largest assemblage cf the 
people that had ever been known in Spain. 
If, therefore, gentlemen thought that the 
conduct of the king in removing the cortes 
was unpopular in Spain, they were com- 
pletely mistaken, He wished that the 
people of Spain felt as the people of Kug- 
land did; but it should be recollected, 
that as the latter would not sufler any 
foreign nation to interfere with their interes 
nal government, so, on the other hand, 
it wes rather too much for them to say, 
that they had a right to dictate to another 
people what sort of government they 
should have, and to revile them because 
they did not think and feel like English 
mea. He lamented therefore, he repeated, 
that gentlemen thought it right to animad 
vert in such strong terms upon the Spanish 
government; it could answer no good end, 
and might tend to shake our alliance with 
that government—[Hear, hear! on the 
Opposition side of the House]. He begged 
gentlemen to consider that it was no un- 
important matter whether Spain was 
thrown into our scale or into any other. 
The hon. gentleman had also said, that 
there were imputations against us for our 
conduct to New as well as to Old Spain 5 
but surely nothing could justify Great 


| Britain, being in alliance with Spain, to 
| interfere between the mother country and 


_he had, 


her colonies, more than we had done in 
the time of the cortes, when we oftered 


_our mediation, which was unfortunately 


not accepted. The hon. gentleman had 
also mentioned the duke of Wellington ; 
indeed, mentioned him as he 
always did, in a manner that must be gra- 
tifying to every one who felt an affection 
for that noble person ; but the hon. gen- 
tleman seemed surprised that the noble 
duke, who had received his honours and 
favours from the cortes, should have again 
received them from the king: but the 
hon. gentleman should recollect, that these 


honours were conferred in the name of 


the king, and therefore it was natural that 
the king should confirm the honours which 
had been granted in his name. He was 
ashamed to have taken up so much of the 
time of the House upon this part of the 
subject. 


(4F) 
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The hon. gentleman who brought for- 
ward this motion, and the hon. and learned 
gentleman who spoke last, differed essen- 
tially from each other in their views of 
this subject. The former (as he had be- 
fore stated) was of opinion that general 
Smith and sir James Duff had already 
been sufficiently punished, and had only 
moved this Address to mark more strongly 
the sense of the House upon this transac- 
tion; the latter thought the conduct of 
general Smith quite atrocious: he dis- 
believed the statement of the general re- 
specting the entrance of these persons into 
the garrison under false names. Upon 
that point he chose rather to give credit 
to M. Puigblanc, notwithstanding the 
statement of Mr. Stedman, who, when he 
wrote the letter before the House, could 
never suppose that this subject would be 
made public. ‘The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman even thought that the conduct of 
general Smith should be made the subject 
of military inquiry. This was not the 
opinion of the hon. gentleman who brought 
torward this question. There was not one 
word to that effect, either in his speech 
orin the Address. ‘The hon. gentleman 
who brought forward the motion, and the 
hon. and learned gentleman who spoke 
last, d:flered also most essentially with 
Tespect to the Convention entered into in 
1794. The former was of opinion, that it 
was absolutely illegal, while the latter 
considered it as perfectly conformable to 
the law of nations. When two gentlemen of 
such distinguished talents and information 
differed so widely in opinion respecting 
that agreement, surely the House would 
make great allowance for an officer 
situated as general Smith was, recently 
and unexpectedly called upon to take the 
command of so important a garrison as 
Gibraltar. In his own opinion, the Con- 
vention of 1794 went rather farther than 
the law of nations would in strictness 
allow ; but whether that was the case or 
not, general Smith knew that that Con- 
vention had been acted upon; and that 
he should have mistaken its meaning, 
could not, he thought, be fairly considered 
as so heinous a crime as the gentlemen on 
the other side had endeavoured to repre- 
sent it. That he had acted erroneously 
was admitted ; but, surely, in determining 
the degree of censure to which he was 
liable, the House would take into consi- 
deration the animus by which he was in- 
fluenced. It was impossible to suppose 
that he meant intentionally to violate his 
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duty, and to expose himself to censure. 
What motive, what object, what tempta- 
tion had he to act wrong? Let gentlemen 
look at the situation in which general 
Smith was placed, the character he had to 
maintain, and the responsibility under 
which he acted, and they must be con- 
vinced that his conduct could only be 
founded upon an erroneous conception of 
his duty. If, then, the House was satis. 
fied, that that officer, though he acted 
wrong, acted without a bad motive, they 
would, he was sure, think that the letter 
of lord Bathurst was a sufficient punish- 
ment for the offence ; because, toa gen- 
tleman of his rank, it was not only a 
severe censure, but a serious misfortune. 

With respect to the case of sir James 
Duff, his hon. friend (Mr. Gouldburn) had 
put it so clearly that it would be a waste 
of time for him to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject. Here was a zealous and active 
public officer, who thought that some 
Suspicious persons were going into the 
garrison of Gibraltar, and he thought it his 
duty to apprize the governor of the fort. 
He did not desire that they should be 
taken up ; he merely put the governor on 
his guard. Sir James Duff was a man of 
a mild and amiable disposition, and there- 
fore, though he thought it his duty to 
communicate what he knew to the go- 
vernor of Gibraltar, he did it in as softa 
manner as he could. The same principle 
upon which he had contended that the 
case of general Smith ought to be deter- 
mined, applied to that of sir James Duff. 
Gentlemen, he was sure, would bear in 
mind that sir James Duff was a man of 
above 80 years of age, near fifty of which 
he had spent in the public service. He 
had resided near 40 years at Cadiz, where 
no man was better known or more be- 
loved. He was, indeed, considered as the 
father of the city. During the whole of 
his long public life, he had uniformly met 
with the approbation of his superiors. 
The present British ambassador in Spain, 
he knew, entertained the highest opinion 
of sir James, and his predecessor in that 
embassy (whom he had seen that morning) 
had spoken in the highest terms of him. 
It was, therefore, impossible to suppose, 
that a man who had passed so long a life 
with so unblemished a reputation, would 
intentionally misconduct himself. 

The hon, and learned gentleman who 
had spoken last, had indeed admitted the 
high character of sir James Duff; but had 
drawn from it the most singular inference 
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that it was possible to conceive. “If,” 
said the hon. and learned gentleman, “ sir 
James Duff had been a man of an indif- 
ferent reputation, his conduct might be 
passed over ; but as his character through a 
long life has been most excellent, there- 
fore punish him severely.” And why? 
“ because he can bear it.”” How would 
the hon. and learned gentleman feel, if 
having spent a considerable portion of his 
life in the public service, with an un- 
blemished reputation,—how would he feel, 
if he were now to commit an uninten- 
tional error, and were to be told that he 
must be punished severely, and that he 
owed the severity of his punishment to 
the excellence of his past conduct? Was 
this sensibility—was it humanity—was it 
justice? Did not the hon. and learned 
gentleman know, that in the same propor- 
tion as a man’s character stood high in 
public estimation, would he feel the seve- 


rity even of the slightest censure? From | 


what source did the hon. and learned gen- 


tleman draw this new and extraordinary | 
principle of distributive justice? was it in | 


studying the law of nations, that he learnt 
this new mode of rewarding the long and 
faithful services of an old servant of the 
public? It appeared, that after the ac- 
quittal of M. Puigblanc, sir James treated 
him with the greatest kindness; feeling 
that he had done that gentleman an in- 
jury in one instance, he had eagerly seized 
the first opportunity of making atonement. 

Upon the whole, though he disapproved 
of general Smith’s conduct, and wished 
that the letter of sir James Duff had not 
been written, yet, thinking that they had 
already been punished sufficiently, he 
could not agree to the motion. There 
was one part of the address to which he 
had no other objection, except that it was 


Not necessary—he meant that part which | 


recommended application to be made for 
the release of the unfortunate persons re- 
waining in confinement. He thought it 
unnecessary, because no gentleman could 
doubt that every effort would be made to 
procure their liberation. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith knew one of the 
unfortunate individuals in question, and 
thought the House and the country much 
indebted to the hon. mover for agitating 
the subject. 

Mr. Addington vindicated his Majesty’s 
Government, particularly his noble rela- 
uve, and explained several of the circum- 
stances connected with the arrest of the 
individuals adverted to in the motion. 
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Mr. Dominick Browne declared himself 
quite convinced of the guilt of general 
Smith and sir James Duff, and that the 
reprebension to which ministers had al- 
luded was not a sufficient punishment for 
such guilt. If any officer had rendered 
services to the country, the thanks of a 
secretary of state would not be deemed a 
sufficient reward; and he could not con- 
ceive upon what ground it could be sup- 
posed that where an officer had degraded 
the character of the country, the censure 
of asecretary of state could be regarded 
as a sufficient punishment. ‘The hon. 
member, therefore, concluded with ex- 
pressing his resolution to vote for the Ad- 
dress; and if that Address called for a 
more severe punishment of the persons 
alluded to, he should support it with more 
cheerfulness. 

Mr. Horner was of opinion, that the 
sentiment expressed by the last speaker 
was one that came home to the heart and 
understanding of every individual in the 
House. No censure whatever, and of 
course no punishment, he would venture 
to say, had been passed on general Smith; 
and the only question was, whether the 
House would declare in their corporate 
capacity, what they received as undeniable 
in their individual belief? Sir James Duff 
might be deceived, or he might be in the 
hands of other persons; but the sense 
of his letters distinctly and specifically 
pointed out his participation in the whole 
of this proceeding. It was impossible for 
any man who examined this correspon- 
dence not to see that sir James Duff and 
general Smith were not to be separated in 
the consideration of this question. Who 
then were the persons who had become 
the victims of this misconduct? M. Puig- 
blanc had been a professor of Hebrew in 
the university of Alcala. M. Correa too 
was an officer who had fought with his two 
sons for Spanish freedom, one of whom 
had received four, and the other eleven 
wounds, and was now languishing in the 
galleys of Ceuta, to fill up the dreadful 
measure of ten years of servitude. But 
it would seem that the cases of these un- 
fortunate persons were not to be inquired 
into, lest we should lose the benefit of the 
alliance with king Ferdinand. What be- 
nefit could be derived from an alliance 
with such a despicable tyrant? It might 
as well be argued that we were interested 
in preserving terms of amity with the 
dey of Algiers or with any of the states 
of Barbary, as with that usurper of the 
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Spanish throne! [Hear, hear!] Yes, he 
would say, that usurper, who, when he 
had escxped from captivity in France, had 
violated the treaty which had restored him 
to liberty and independence, and over- 
thrown the very body, the cortes, who 
had contributed to save, and had returned 
to him a kingdom, of which he had been 
divested. At this moment, the very 
creature with whom we were so anxious 
to be on terms of amity was nothing more 
or Jess than an infamous usurper. But it 
was consoling to know, that the people of 
Spain were not quietly submitting to his 
yoke. From the best information he could 
obtain, he had reason to believe that the 
present situation of that country resembled 
the convulsive movements which precede 
a battle ; and in proof of its disturbed state, 
he could say, that a letter could not now 
be received at Lisbon from Madrid, but 
through the medium of mountaineer 
peasants. Was this a proof that Ferdi- 
rand reigned in the hearts of the people? 
So fur from it, this execrable wretch was 
hated and despised throughout the nation. 
The hon, and learned gentleman said, he 
was anxious that the House should give 
the most energetic expression to its feel- 
ings, in the hope that that expression, 
combined with the known sentiment of the 
country, and of all that was enlightened 
and good in Europe, might chance to 
reach not that insensible wretch Ferdi- 
nand, vpon whom tbey could have no 
effect, but the people whom he so grossly 
iil-treated—in the cordial wish, also, he 
would avow, that such sentiments might 
excite the people of Spain to re-assert 
their rights, to depose Ferdinand, and 


bring the miscreant to condign punish- | 
5 


ment. [Ilear, hear! | His conduct was an 
example of all that was servile in the be- 
ginning, ungrateful in the progress, and 
cruel in the close of that career on which 
he had entered. Servile to those in whose 
power he found himself, his ingratitude 
had been shown to his best benefactors, 
and his cruelty to those who had restored 
him to his crown, and his people to their 
independence. Why ministers should op- 
pose the present motion he could not con- 
ceive. He was astonished that any difli- 
culty should be thrown in the way of it, 
and thought that it was not possible the 
House could refuse to agree to ihe Address. 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst was willing to al- 
low that an offence had been committed, 
in which both general Smith and sir James 
Dutt were implicated ; but they had al- 
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ready been reprimanded through an offi. 
cial channel. If the thanks of that House 
was the highest honour a public servant 
could receive, it must follow that its cen. 
sure was the severest punishment; and, 
considering all the circumstances under 
which the parties had acted, he was not 
prepared to go that length. The conduct 
of the king of Spain, which had been in- 
troduced by the hon. and learned gentle. 
man, Was a topic quite unconnected with 
the present question, ‘There might be 
people who liked the state of things now 
existing in Spain; nay, he believed a vast 
proportion of that people were friends to 
arbitrary government and the Luquisition; 
put did the hon. and learned gentleman 
mean, that because we liked neither the 
one nor the other, therefore we should 
drop all connexion with Spain? — It was 
most impolitic to compare that power 
with the dey of Algiers, and was calc. 
lated to loosen those ties which existed 
between the two counties. ‘J his govern 
ment bad never detended the arbitrary 
power that was domineering in Spain; but 
nothing could be more impeiiie than by 
irritating language to throw that govern 
ment into close alliance with France. 
With respect to the present question, he 
thought enough had been already done to 
satisfy the justice of the country. 

Mr. Horner stated, in explanation, that 
he did not think the alliance with ler- 
dinand of such importance, as to induce 
the House to suppress its indignation upon 
the transactions aliuded to. 

Sir J. Newport supported the motion. 

Mr. Wynn said, that what he wanted 
was not mere personal censure. The 
House had a higher duty to pertorm, that 
of clearing the honour of the country trom 
an offence committed by its public agents. 
He thought that an honourable retreat 
should be cffered to sir James Dufl, whose 
services had in other respects been great, 
and that general Smith should be recalled. 
He did not feel that the honour of the 
country could be redeemed without some 
public act, and the address of that House 
would strengthen the hands of the Prince 
Regent’s government in its applications 
for restoring liberty to those men who 
were in a state of suffering and confine- 
ment. 

Mr. Huskisson thought the manner 
which the character of the Spanish sove- 
reign had been that night treated ex- 
tremely ill calculated to give weight to 
any such representations, The hon. and 
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Jearned mover had extremely surprised 
him when he talked of the unexampled 
efforts which had been made by the Spa- 
nish patriots, when the constant practice 
of his friends on former occasions had been 
to complain of their apathy, and of the 
obstacles which they opposed to the suc- 
cess of the common cause. He would 
put it, however, to that hon. and learned 
gentleman’s taste and good sense, whe- 
ther it was becoming the conduct of a le- 
gislator, of a member of the British par- 
jiament, to talk of an allied sovereign as 
a wretch and a usurper? What would 
have been said here, if in any discussion 
which had taken place in the cortes, the 


sovereign of this country had been so | 


branded on a question of domestic policy, 
as the sovereign of Spain had been that 
night? Would it have promoted harmony 
between the two countries? And yet there 
were not wanting questions of domestic 
policy in this country in which it was 
possible that the cortes might have inter- 
fered. He would ask, also, whether such 
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not contented with the discussion which 
had taken place that night, in which the 
conduct uf general Smith and sir James 
Duff, putting private feeling out of the 
question, had been universally reprobated. 
He denied that he had brought any charge 
against general Whittingham, who had 
distinguished himself so greatly in the 
brilliant action of Barrosa. He had only 
said, that he thought it an unfortunate cir- 


|! cumstance that that officer should have 
| commanded the advanced guard of Ferdi- 


nand the Seventh, when he proceeded to 
overthrow the cortes. This tyrant dared 


not to have made his entry into Spain un- 
_less the British general had preceded him, 


He had also only said, that it was an un- 
fortunate circumstance that the name of 


| general Whittingham should have been 


coupled with money transactions. It ap- 
peared from the documents in his hands, 


‘that 52,0001. had been paid to his divi- 


sions of the army. [Here Mr. Hart 


| Davies said, ‘ not pounds but doliars.”’J 


language was politic in regard to the in- | 


terests of this country and its friendly 
connexion with Spain ? 
Mr. Wyna explained. The [louse could 


The hon. member on referring to the 
papers, acknowledged that he was wrong, 


| and the sum was 52,000 dollars. That 


not, he said, be indiflerent to the conduct ' 


of public agents of this country, when 
they thought proper to assume the cha- 
racter of Alguazils. 

Mr. J. BP. Grant said, that notwithstand- 
ing what they had just beard, he felt it 
hisduty thus publicly to declare, that for 
the person of Ferdinand, and the coun- 
sels by which he was directed, he felt 
nothing but contempt and abhorrence. 
There was no hope for Spain,—no hope 
that sue could be of any service to the 
commonweal of Europe, if the govern- 
ment of Ferdinand lasted, if that con 
temptible and detestable tyrant was not 
huried from his throne. ‘The hon. gentle- 
man said, that if he could rouse one man 
in Spain to resist him, he should think he 
Was doing a service. For while Ferdi- 


holting to fear from her resentment,— 
nothing to hope from her friendship. 
_ Mr, William Elliot supported the mo- 
tion. Ile trusted that at least steps would 
be taken by government to procure the 
release of the persons aggrieved, and 
thought the House ought not to separate 
without expressing their sense of the con- 
duct of sir James Duff and general Smith. 
Mr. Whitbread, in reply, said, that he 
thould be unreasonable, indeed, were he 


however, he contended, mattered not—it 
was a sum of money. He had been asked 
if he would have had general Whitting- 
ham refuse to obey the orders given bim? 
He knew not what he would have had 
general Whittingham do; but he would 
tell the hon. gentleman, what other offi- 
cers had done—they had thrown up their 


| commissions. In answer to what had 


fallen from a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hiley Addington), who had expressed 


| such anxiety to justify his amiabie rela- 


| 
} 
' 





| out, and in and out several times. 
a . { 
nand’s government continued, there was 


tion (lord Sidmouth), he wouid tell him 
that some most atrocious and disgraceful 
proceedings had taken place under the 
Alien Act. When that Act passed, his 
amiable relation sat in the chair of that 
House—after that he became prime mi- 
nister—after that he became nothing— 
{a laugh ]—after that he had been in and 
With 
respect to the Portuguese gentleman who 
was stated to have been sent to the 
Brazils, the right hon. gentleman had said, 
it might have taken place during the 
holidays when he was away from town— 
he hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
be able to refute the charge; if not, he 
would bring the subject under the review 
of parliament. -Adverting to what had 
been said of the impropriety of speaking 
against Ferdinand the Seventh, he hoped 
it would be known to him, that his ty- 
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ranny was not only censured by the op- 
position in that House, but by the minis- 
try also; If what passed in the English 
parliament found its way into Ferdinand’s 
palace, and he should say, speaking with 
reference to what the opposition might 
have said, “ Oh! these are Jacobins and 
levellers; let us see what the ministers 
say in my defence!”’ he would find that 
his conduct had been arraigned by the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
Pole), in terms ten times more severe than 
any he had used. Mr. Whitbread said, 
he would still continue to speak against 
the tyranny of Ferdinand, and he could 
not but lament that he was not now em- 
ployed, as he had been part of the time he 
was in Captivity, in embroidering a muslin 
gown for the Virgin Mary, who, in conside- 
ration of receiving such a present, worked 
by his royal hand, had revealed to him 
in a vision, that he would one day be re- 
stored to the throne of Spain.*—[ Loud 
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laughter.] Would to God he had con. 
tinued all his life to work gowns and pet- 
ticoats for the Virgin Mary, rather than 
that he should have returned to his coun- 
try, to act a part in the bloody scenes in 
which he was now engaged. Mr. Whit- 
bread then took occasion to notice the ap- 
pointment of a right hon. gentleman op. 
posite (Mr. Huskisson), which he con- 
tended grew out of another appointment 
(that of Mr. Canning), and stated the 
right hon, gentleman to have been left 
behind, a legacy to the present adminis. 
tration, by his dear departed friend the 
ambassador to Lisbon. 

Mr. W. Pole denied, that he had cen. 
sured the conduct of Ferdinand 7, in 
terms like those which had been imputed 
to him. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had not been 
one of those who approved of the abuse 
which at one time it was common to 
hear lavished upon Buonaparté ; but, 





* The following extract from a “ Ser- 
mon prononciado en la gran fonction qui 
se celebro en Cadiz, par Don Blaz de Osto- 
loza, capellan major de S. M. C. y su 
Confessor. Ed. 7°, en Burgos, de la im- 
prente de la Inquisition, 1814,’’ will ex- 
plain the above passage of the hon. mem- 
ber’s speech. The confessor begins by 
giving a picture of the life of the king at 
Valency : 

‘‘The king,” says he, “ rose at eight 
o’clock, heard mass, breakfasted, made 
afterwards a party at billiards, entered his 
closet to read his letters or some portion 
of holy writ, embroidered at the tambour 
till two o’clock, at which time he took a 
short airing in a carriage—he dined on 
his return—made a short prayer, received 
his brothers, or those who were admitted 
to pay their court to him, supped, and be- 
fore going to bed recited with all his 
household the Litanies, which he toned 
himself, 

“An agent of Napoleon, whose im- 
pious presence he was forced to endure, 
employed all means of seduction to draw 
the infant from his holy occupations. He 
brought a troop of female dancers from 
Paris, and even his own wife, to endeavour 
to charm the king; but I perceived by 
certain signs (adds the confessor, whose 
words we translate literally,) that the 
breasts of these women, indecently ex- 
posed, were beginning to have a danger- 
ous effect on the prince, who was ready to 
fall into the seventh deadly sin. I admo- 





nished him in time, and, like the slave of 
Potipbar, Don Ferdinand escaped these 
new Sirens. 

“The king was above all things in 
censed at the poverty of the chief altar 
of the parish of Valency ; and at there 
being in the Chateau, a play-house, while 
there was neither a chapel nor an oratory 
—while the people were luxurious in their 
furniture and feasts, and miserable in the 
decoration of their temples. The king 
embroidered, himself, a beautiful robe of 
white silk, with gold pallets and gold 
fringe, for the Virgin. [ie had raised a 
| Superb altar, gilt, and he sometimes served, 
himself, the mass at the feet of the Queen 
of the angels. The Queen of the angels 
was most sensible of these royal attentions, 
and manifested to him her content by 
many signs. It happened in particular, 
that one night an ecclesiastic of the dis 
trict being overcome with sleep in the 
church, the Virgin appeared to him as 
coming out of the altar,—she advanced 
towards the ecclesiastic, made several 
turns round him, to display the elegance 
of her toilette, and said to him, sighing, 
that her son received the vows of the 
king in recompence of the fine robe that 
he had given her; that the Spanish 
princes would not remain long without 
being delivered ; and that they must form 
an Order of the Holy Sacrament, with 
which all the chevaliers should be armed 
for his defence. ; 

“ The priest, much touched by this 
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surely, it did not become those who bad 
been most forward to condemn this, to 
speak as they now did of Ferdinand 7, 

Mr. Hart Davis said, neither the station 
nor the high tone of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread) would prevent him from 
persisting in the course which he might 
think proper ; and he thought it right to 
inform the hon. gentleman, that whenever 
he animadverted on any relation of his, 
he would not fail to animadvert on that 
conduct. 

Mr. Whitbread said he had no explana- 
tion to make. 

The House then divided: 

For the Address ....... coccccccccccee Sl 

Against it. ..cccoccescecsccccsessoeese OY 

Majority against it......seeceovee 18 


List of the Minority. 


Brand, hon. T. Monck, sir C. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Browne, Dominick Marryatt, J. 
Cavendish, lord G. Moore, P. 

Calvert, C. Newport, sir J. 
Duncannon, lord Nugent, lord 
Dundas, hon. L. Ossulston, lord 
Flliot, right hon. W. Power, R. 
Ferguson, sir R. Proby, lord 
Forbes, C. Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Fitzroy, lord J. Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Finlay, K. Prittie, hon. F. 
Gaskell, B. Pym, F. 

Graham, S. Russell, lord W. 
Grant, J.P. Ramsden, J.C. 
Gordon, R. Scudamore, R. 
Guise, sir W. Smith, W. 
Grattan, right hon. H. ‘Tavistock, marq. of 
Howorth, H. Walpole, hon. G. 
Heron, sir R. Whitbread, S. 
Knight, H. G. Western, C. 
Lambton, J. G. Wynn, sir W. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. Wilberforce, W. 
Montgomery, sir I. TELLERS. 
Martin, J. Wynne, C. 

Martin, H. HTorner, F. 

Milton, lord 


After the division was over, Mr. Hart 
Davis addressed himself, in the lobby of 
the House with much warmth to Mr, 
Whitbread, on the subject of the attack 
made by the latter on general Whitting- 
ham,in the House. Mr. Whitbread vindi- 


a 





Speech, awakened, and came to me to re- 
Veal the miraculous vision ; but I answered 
by assuring him that the Holy Virgin had 
already said as much to the king himself 
—Wwho in thanking her had promised, that 
on his return to Spain he would make her 
Worship flourish over all the provinces 
subjected to his dominion.” 
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cated himself, on the ground that he had 
no personal enmity towards the general, 
and proceeded merely upon the informa- 
tion which he had received. Mr. Davis 
replied with unabated warmth, alleging, 
that the information, from whatever source, 
did not justify so outrageous an attack upon 
a meritorious officer, and his relation. Mr. 
Whitbread persevered in the same ground 
of defence; and as Mr. Davis vehemently 
declared that this was by no meansa satis- 
factory vindication, Mr. Wynn, who wit- 
nessed the dispute, and was apprehensive 
of consequences, immediately went into 
the House, and informed the Speaker of 
what had occurred. The Speaker imme- 
diately sent to desire that Mr. Whitbread 
and Mr. Hart Davis would return into the 
House. Both the gentlemen oveyed the 
call, and were addressed by the Speaker 
in the manner usual on such occasions, re- 
quiring from each an assurance that no- 
thing farther should pass on the subject. 
Mr. Davis declared, that he reluctantly 
submitted to the decision of the Speaker. 
Mr. Whitbread observed that he should 
submit of course. 
EEE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 2, 


Corn Laws—Kent Meertinc.] The 
Marquis Camden presented a petition from 
the land-owners praying, the House to 
take into consideration the state of the 
Corn laws, 

The Earl of Darnley said, that though 
the subject would in all probability be 
soon in a more formal shape before the 
House, he was desirous to take the oppor- 
tunity offered by the presenting of this 
petition, to make a few observations. It 
had been proposed to call a meeting of 
the owners and occupiers of land in the 
county of Kent, and he had been requested 
to sign the requisition to the high sheriff 
with that view, and he accordingly did 
sign it. He had been also called upon 
to propose certain resolutions on the sub- 
ject at the meeting, which he agreed to. 
The high sheriff, for what reason he did 
not presume to say, appointed the meet- 
ing at Maidstone, on the market day ; and 
for his part he had anticipated what had 
actually happened. ‘The result was, that 
all the rabble of Maidstone attended, to- 
gether with the workmen from the paper 
manufactories, and a number of idle dis- 
charged servants, who raised such 2 
clamour that he could not be heard, and 
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the land-owners and occupiers of land ad- 
journed to an inn in the town, where, at a 
very respectable meeting, certain resolu- 
tions and the present Petition were agreed 
to. He was anxious to take this opportu- 
nity likewise of deprecating all inflam- 
matory language ona subject in which the 
passions of the multitude were more easily 
roused than on any other. In a speech 
attributed in the daily prints to the lord 
mayor of London, there was much of this 
sort of language; but he could not believe 
that a person in the high situation which 
he held could really have made such ob- 
servations. It was a libel on the lord 
mayor of London. It was impossible that 
he, who was bound by the duties of his 
office to pay every possible attention to 
the peace of the city, could have made 
use of language which was so likely to 


inflame the passions, and mislead the un- | 








derstandings of the multitude, and to create | 


riots and disturbance among them, Inthis 


{ 


libel on the lord mayor, as he must sup- | 
pose it to be, his lordship was stated to | 
have said, that the proposed regulations | 
would raise the price of the quartern loaf | 


to 16 or 18 pence. How was it possible 
that it could have this effect? The lord 
mayor, he presumed, must know that about 
10+ quartern loaves ought to be made out 
of a quarter of wheat; and suppose the 
quarter of wheat to be at SO shillings, how 
could the quartern loaf be raised in price 
to 16 or 18 pence? The quartern loaf, 
even supposing the quarter of wheat to be 
80 skllings, ought not by any fair means 
to be more than one shilling. Whether 


the quarter would or would not make 104 | 


loaves, it was at least clear that it would | 


make 80 loaves; and he again asked, could 


the price of the quartern loaf be 16 or 18 | 
pence ? It was true, the quartern loaf was | 
dearer in London than in other places; 


for what reason was best known to the 
Jord mayor and others in the metropolis. 
At Canterbury the quartern loaf was at 
10d., in London it was 112d.; but he 
begged not to be understood as saying 
that the speech attributed to the lord 
mayor of London was actually made by 
him; he only wished to state his decided 
condemnation of such observations as were 
calculated to mislead that part of the peo- 
ple who were least capable of forming a 
correct judgment on the subject, and who 
were governed on such occasions merely 
by their passions and feelings. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the noble mar- 
quis who presented the petition having 
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done so from the opposition side of the 
House, whereas he usually sat on the mi- 
nisterial side, he was induced therefore to 
hope that the noble marquis was hardly 
serious in his support of the object of the 
petitioners. The noble earl who bad just 
sat down had said, that he could not be- 
lieve that the observations attributed in 
the daily prints to the chief magistrate of 
London, were really the observations of 
the lord mayor. iNow, he should have 
imagined that if the noble earl had any 
doubt upon that subject, the most regular 
way would have been to have sent the lord 
mayor a copy of the newspaper where the 
speech was given, and to have asked his lord- 
ship whether these were his observations, 
The noble earl said, he was not at the 
meeting where the lord mayor was stated 
to have made use of the observations in 
question, and therefore he could not of his 
own knowledge say whether they had 
been made by his lordship or not: but 
this at least he would undertake to say, 
that they were the observations of a sen- 
sible man. It was becoming and neces- 
sary to speak strongly against a measure, 
the eflect of which, whatever might be the 
intention, must be, to a certain extent, to 
starve the poor, whom the noble ear! had 
called the rabble ; but it ought to be con 
sidered, that these pcople were in a great 
measure composed of the labouring class. 
They must all be aware of the denuncia- 
tions of the prophet Isaiah, and others, 
against those who “ grind the faces of the 
poor ;”’ and the proposed measure, taken 
along with the stupid regulations now in 
progress on the subject of taxation, would, 
in his opinion, have that effvct. ‘The bar- 
then of the intended taxes would fall 
heavily on the poorer classes, instead ot 
their having that relief afforded them 
which he had proposed on a former 0¢- 
casion. Those who kept carters, porters, 
shopmen, &c. were to pay $l. for such 
servants, without whom their business 
could not be carried on. Was this a wise 
regulation, or was it not the most stupid 
and delusive that ever was heard of? ‘The 
classes ought to be relieved in the mode 
which he bad suggested in a resolution 
now on their lordships journals, and not 
by such regulations as those which were 
now in progress in the other House of Pare 
liament. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that when 
the noble earl who spoke last talked 0 
starving the people, and grinding the faces 
of the poor, it was impossible for him to 
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suffer such expressions to go forth to the | agricultural classes, and on the poor in 


public, without stating his most decided 


| 


general, as he should be prepared to shew 


conviction, that such views of the subject | when the proper period arrived. The ef- 


were most unfounded, erroneous, and dan- 
gerous. The noble earl himself surely 
could not believe that there was a single 
individual in this or in the other House of 
Parliament who wished to grind the faces 
of the poor. For his own part, he was a 
most decided and strenuous supporter of 
the regulations with respect to grain now 
in progress in the other House of Parlia- 
ment: but he was so, not merely with a 
view to the interests of the land-owner, 
but because he was convinced that the 
plan would be most beneficial to the 
Jabouring agricultural classes, the most 
valuable part of the superior orders of the 
community, and likewise to the people of 
the country at large. He was convinced, 
that all would feel the advantages of this 
regulation in the steady and moderate 
price of corn. Having said thus much, he 
did not feel himself called upon to go 
more at length into the subject at present. 
It would soon come before their lordships 
inaregular and formal shape, and then 
would be the proper time fully to explain 
his ideas on this most important question : 
but he repeated that it was not the object 
of any one to raise the price of grain on 
the poor ; and whenever such charges 
were made, they could only have the 
effect of inflaming the passions of the peo- 
ple, misleading their judgments, and pro- 
ducing riot and disturbance. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that his opi- 
nion coincided so much with that of the 
noble earl who had just spoken, that he 
should not have thought it necessary to 
say a word at this time, had he not been 


desirous of making a single observation as | 


to the assertions respecting the intended 
new regulations on the subject of taxa- 
tion. Jt was not his intention to enter at 
large upon that subject at present. The 
time would soon come when their lord- 
ships would have an opportunity of exa- 


mining those regulations, and of delivering | 


their sentiments respecting them in detail. 
In the mean time, he should only say, 
that it was impossible for any government, 
—not speaking particularly of those with 
whom he was more immediately con- 
nected,—but for any government not to 
€ anxious to relieve the people from 
their burthens, as far as circumstances 
Would permit. The regulations in ques- 
tion had been cautiously framed, so as to 
Press as lightly as possible on the poorer 
(VOL. XXIX. ) 











fect of the regulations would be to relieve 
the people to the extent of nine millions : 
how, therefore, could any man seriously 
contend that there was an inclination not 
to relieve the people as much as the cir- 
cumstances would allow? It was impos- 
sible, he repeated, for any government to 
have for its object to extend those bur- 
thens further than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Harl Stanhope declared, he had never 
said that it was the object of any man in 


| parliament to grind the faces of the poor. 


He had only said that such would be the 
effect of the proposed regulations on the 
subject of grain. As to the new tax re- 
gulations, he still contended that the effect 
of them would be to bear heavily on the 
poorer agricultural classes. For example, 
the tax with respect to carters—were there 
no carts employed in agricultural labour ? 
‘These taxes must, as he contended, bear 


| heavily on the poorer classes. This would 


be the effect likewise of the proposed re- 
gulations with respect to grain, though he 
never had said that such was the object 
and intention of those who supported the 
regulations in question. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that in speak- 
ing of the rabble of Maidstone, he had 
merely used it as an expression to denote 
those who were incapable of forming a 
correct judgment on the subject of these 
corn regulations ; while it was of all others 
a subject on which their feelings and pas- 
sions were most alive, and with respect to 
which they were most liable to be mis- 
led. As to the observations respecting 
the chicf magistrate of London, he thought 
he had sufficiently guarded himself by 
saying, that he did not mean to state that 
the sentiments ascribed to that chief ma- 
gistrate had really been uttered by him. 
But this, however, he would say, that such 
remarks, by whomsoever made, must have 
the effect of misleading those who were 
least capable of coming to a sound con- 
clusion on the subject in question; and 
that if riots and disturbances took place, 
the consequence must, in some measure, 
be attributed to that sort of inflammatory 
language. He, himself, had been unable 
even to obtain a hearing at the Maidstone 
meeting; and this was an instance of how 
little the uninformed part of the commu- 
nity were disposed to exercise their judg- 
ments on the subject. 


(4 F) 
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Earl Stanhope said, he had not attended 
the Maidstone meeting, nor had he desired 
any of his tenants to attend: but if he 
had been there, he would have begged 
and prayed the meeting, on his knees, to 
hear the noble earl, because he was satis- 
fied that nothing would have been said 
by that noble earl which could have con- 
vinced them, 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 2. 
Aurens.] Mr. Addington rose to call 
the attention of the House, for one mo- 


ment, to a statement, which thongh it did 
not affect himself, materially affected the 
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such name was mentioned, as that to 
which the hon. member had drawn bis 
attention. The hon. member also desired 
to know whether any rule existed, in the 
office of the Home department, for pre. 
venting Portuguese subjects (for he seemed 
to confine himself to them) from remain- 
ing in this country, unless they had a 
passport signed by the Portuguese minis- 
ter at this court. He now could inform 
the hon, gentleman, that no such rule 
ever did exist. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had not made 
the statement alluded to, as one that he 
could vouch for from his own knowledge, 
He then held in bis hand, the representa- 
tion which induced him to notice the sub- 


| ject; and, at the time he referred to it, he 


expressed his hope, that the right hon. 


credit of the office to which he belonged. | 


It would be recollected, that the hon. 


member for Bedford had, on the pre- | 


ceding evening, adverted to a case, 
which, he said, came within bis own 
knowledge.—[“ No,” said Mr. Whit- 
bread.] If, then, it did not come within 
his own knowledge, he ought to have 
taken care to inform himself fully on the 
subject, before he had alluded to it. The 


circumstance on which he touched, related 
to the conduct of the Secretary of State 


for the Home department, and the hon. 
gentleman had put a pointed question to 
him, with reference to it. The case ad- 
verted to by the hon. gentleman was that 
of M. Correa, a Portuguese, who was said 
to have been sent out of this country, and, 
as he had expressed it, ‘ shipped to the 
Brazils,’—[“ No,” from Mr. Whitbread, ] 
because the Portuguse ambassador here, 
the Chevalier de Souza, would not sign his 
licence. He confessed, at the moment 
the statement was made, bis opinion was 
that no such thing had ever occurred. 
He then observed, that he had never heard 
of such a transaction, and that the name 
of the individual was quite new to him; 
but that it might have occurred during a 
temporary absence from his office. This 
day, however, he made inquiries on the 
subject: he had asked his noble relation 
(viscount Sidmouth) whether he recol- 
lected any thing of the affair, and was 
answered, that no such case had ever oc- 
curred while he was in the department, 
and that he knew nothing about it. He 
then searched the books of the depart- 
ment, from the period his noble relation 
became connected with it, and the result 
was, that no such case was to be found, no 


gentleman would be able to give it a full 
contradiction. In adverting to it he might 
have made a mistake in the date, and he 
was sorry the right hon. gentleman had 


| not examined the booksa little farther back 





| 


than he had deemed it necessary to go. 
He had not made any charge against the 
relation of the right hon. gentleman; but 
he had reprobated the way in which the 
Alien Act had been executed, and had 
specifically stated, that the noble lord was 
not in the office during the whole time 
that the Act had been in force. The rule, 
he understood, formerly was, tbat no Por- 
tuguese subject should be allowed to re- 
main in Great Britain, without a licence 
from the Portuguese ambassador ; and the 
circumstances of the case, as represented 
to him, were these :—The Chevalier An- 
selmo Correa, formerly chargé-d’athaires 
to the court of Stockholm, came to this 
country, but having made himself ob- 
noxious to the Chevalier de Souza, the 
latter refused to sign a licence for him, 
and he was sent out of this country, with 
a messenger from Mr. Ryder’s office, in 
the most summary way. He (Mr. Whit 
bread) did not assert that he was shipped 
from hence to the Brazils. From this 
country be was sent to Lisbon, and, of his 
own accord, he afterwards proceeded to 
the Brazils. He there laid his case at the 
foot of the throne, and received a pension, 
and various honorary rewards. This state- 
ment was not now disproved, and he hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would push bis 
inquiries a little further, and state whether 
he could find any trace of it. 

Mr. Addington said, he understood the 
circumstance to have been noticed, as if it 
had happened while the present Secretary 
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of State for the Home department was in 
office. If it were otherwise, why should 
the question be put to him ? How could 
he be expected to answer a question, of 
which he could not be supposed to know 
any thing? Under these circumstances, 
he thought, in common, he believed, with 
every gentleman in the House, that the 
charge which was made referred to the 
conduct of his noble relation. 

Mr. Whithread said, he hoped, as 
right hon. gentleman was now set right 
on the subject, he would make a more 
extended inquiry. With respect to the 


ignorance of the right hon. gentleman | 
| expectations, aud the assurances which he 


on the case alluded to, he (Mr. Whit- 


bread) conceived that he paid him a com- | 
pliment in asking for an explanation of | 
' for the moderation with which the mea- 


what had occurred before he belonged to 
the Home department; because he sup- 


posed that he was perfectly acquainted | 


with the antecedent proceedings of his 
office, and could at once call to his mind 
the circumstance he had stated. 


Petirions AGAINST THE Corn Bitt.] 
Sir James Shaw presented a Petition from 
the ward of Cripplegate, praying that no 
alteration should be made in the existing 
laws respecting corn, until a sufficient 
time had elapsed to enable the House to 


judge of the effect which peace would 
have on the commercial, trading, and 
agricultural interests of the country. The 
hon. baronet said, he was instructed to 
state, that the inhabitants of this ward 
were duly summoned to consider this 


question. ‘The meeting took place in the 
parish-church, and was attended by a 
greater number of inhabitants than was ever 


known to have been assembled there on | 
any occasion in the memory of man. | 
plaints might be pointed out. 
| subject of the price of bread, above all 


Wh . e 
The meeting was conducted in the most 
regular manner, and the unaniinous sense 


of the people was expressed against any | 
No | 
| senting a great city, as he did, could be 


interference with the Corn Laws. 
previous attempt was made to procure the 
signature of names; but the moment the 
petition was left for signatures, persons 
from every part of the ward affixed their 
hames to it. ‘There was no distinction of 
party, of religion, or of profession, at- 
tended to. All the inhabitants of 
ward united in praying the House to ab- 
stain from making the proposed altera- 
tions, : 
The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Protheroe stated, that he held in his 
hand a Petition signed by 40,000 inhabi- 


Petitions against the Corn Bill. - 





| have 


| and a variety of others, equally important ; 


| of their opinion as mere clamour. 
| liked to hear the opinions and sentiments 


the ! 
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tants of the city of Bristol, praying that 
no alteration should take place in the 
Corn Laws, on account of its ruinous ten- 
dency to the rest of the community, Not- 
withstanding the number of names aflixed 
to this petition, many had been left be- 
hind, owing to the eagerness of the city to 
it laid before Parliament. They 
thought they had no time to lose in ex- 


| pressing their sentiments to the House. 
the | 


He had assured them, that the legislature 
would not allow a measure of this import- 
ance tg pass without the necessary delays 
for deep investigation. But he was sorry 
to say, he had been disappointed in his 


had given had proved unfounded. The 
gentlemen who had gained so much credit 


sure had been introduced, had departed 
from their course, and hurried the discus- 
sion in a manner and with a tone of which 


| he did notapprove. Respecting what was 


said of discouraging popular clamour, he 


| thought, except in extreme cases, language 
_ of this sort rather unbecoming a represen- 


tative of the people. He knew there were 


several gentlemen in chat House, who 
were friendly to the expression ef public 


feeling on questions of peace and war, 


and yet those very persons would not per- 


| mit the people to deliver their sentiments 


on this subject, which mainly attected 
them, without stigmatizing the expression 


He 


of the people on all subjects. He was 
pleased to see them vent their clamours in 
petitions to that House—either that the 
cause of their discontent might be remov- 
ed, or that the impropriety of their com- 
On the 


he conceived, 
No man respre- 


others, their sentiments, 
ought to be attended to. 


ignorant of the general wants and necessi- 


' ties of the poor—and those wants and ne- 
| cessities must be evidently increased by 
| any measure which tended to enhance the 
| price of bread. 


The feelings of the peo- 
ple were, therefore, perfectly natural, and 
he could say with great confidence, that 
their sentiments were now precisely the 
same as those they manifested last year. 
The people of Bristol, in the petition he 
then had the honour to present, shewed 
that their ideas on the subject remained 
unchanged ; and, he was sure, if time were 
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allowed by the House, the voice of the 
entire population of the country would 
corroborate his assertion. 

Mr. Davis stated, that he had received a 
letter from the mayor of Bristol, relative 
to the petition then before the House. 
The mayor informed him, that it was not 
only mostnumerously but most respectably 
signed, and that itspoke the undivided sense 
of the people of that city. He was sure 
that those who brought forward, and those 
who supported tlie measure, had but one 
object in view, the benefit of the com- 
munity in general. He believed the in- 
terest of no particular party was attempted 
to be served by this measure, but that the 
representatives of the country consulted 
the interests of their constituents as much 
as their own. For his own part, he was 
inclined to favour the measure; and, in 
voting against it, as he had hitherto done, 
he spoke rather the sentiments of his con- 
stituents than his own; and this, perhaps, 
was the only question on which he would 


consent to sacrifice his opinion to the sen- | 


timents of others. 
The petition was laid on the table. 
Mr. 


East Inptes.] Whitshed Keene 


wished to call the attention of the House | 


to certain proceedings, of the highest im- 
portance, that had recently taken place 
inIndia. It appeared, from a late Cal- 
cutta Gazette, that an officer of rank 
was tried by a court-martial, for having 
extorted money from the natives, for his 
own purposes; and, in his defence, he 
admitted the fact, but stated that it 
was a customary proceeding. The court- 
martial, however, in opposition to the 
evidence, and to the petition of the ac- 
cuser, acquitted him. The circumstance 
afterwards came under the cognizance of 
the court of directors; who expressed 
their unequivocal displeasure at his con- 
duct, and observed, that, but for certain 
circumstances, they would have caused 
his name to be erased from the list of the 
Indian army. ‘They also declared, that if 
any case of a similar kind occurred in 
future, it would be so dealt with, and if 
the court-martial did not inflict an ade- 
quate punishment, they would cause the 
delinquent to be suspended, and sent to 
Europe, by the first opportunity. The 
hon. member then pointed out the neces- 
sity which existed for giving due protec- 
tion to the natives of India, and was pro- 
ceeding to animadvert, with severity, on 
the conduct of those who, in the person of 
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the officer alluded to, tolerated a danger- 
ous abuse of authority, when he was called 
to order by 

The Speaker, who said, that the hon, 
member’s proper course would be, to give 
notice of a motion on the subject, as the 
House could not be converted intoa place 
for mere general conversation. 

Mr. Wallace stated that the subject to 
which the hon. gentleman referred, had 
been very seriously examined. | Every 
means had been adopted to prevent the 
natives from suffering any oppression ; and 
he was sure the result of the steps which 
had been taken, would be found perfectly 
satisfactory. 


Wixvow Tax.] Lord Milton stated, 
that he was desired by a considerable 
number of his constituents, to ask of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question, 
relative to the proposed extent of the 
new Window Duty. This question em- 
braced two points. One of them referred 
to the manufacturing counties—those, he 
meant, where cotton factories were 
erected, and which required a greater 
number of windows than was necessary 
for the mere purpose of lighting the 
building. The other related to those large 
buildings, called cloth-halls, which were 
so numerous in the West Riding of York- 
shire. The windows of these establish- 
ments were not formerly chargeable, and 
his lordship wished to know, whether the 
right hon. gentleman meant now to 
extend the new duty to them and to the 
factories. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that with respect to the charge on the 
windows of factories, it was his intention, 
when the consideration of Resolutions was 
resumed, to propose a modification of the 
tax, by which the charge on those build- 
ings would be diminished. As to the 
buildings which were made use of as cloth- 
markets, and which were termed cloth- 
halls, he had never heretofore taken them 
into his consideration. It was a subject 
worthy of inquiry; but he did not know 
on what principle they could be excluded 
from the operation of the tax. , As, how- 
ever, they came under circumstances of a 
more peculiar nature than other buildings, 
it would be proper to look into the sub- 
ject, before any decision took place. 

Lord Lascelles said, that the buildings 
termed cloth-halls, which were to be met 
with in Leeds, Halifax, and Huddersfield, 
were of yery great extent, The manir 
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facturer exhibited his cloth in them for 
sale, paying a certain sum for a stand for 
that purpose. If he did not sell his goods 
on one market day, they remained in the 
hall until the next, and in no other way 
were those buildings used as warehouses. 
They were, in fact, rather markets than 
warehouses, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was probable, from the tenure by which 
they were held, and the profits arising 
from them, that the proprietors would be 
enabled to pay the tax. He should, how- 
ever, be happy to receive any information 
on the subject. 


Motion For a ComMirTEE ON THE 
State OF THE Bank oF ENGLAND. ] 
Lord Archibald Hamilton apologised to the 
House for undertaking a task which many 
other members would have been more able 
to perform. He was aware of the impor- 
tance of the subject. There was scarcely 
a question of any public interest which, 
in some way or other, did not involve the 
present, Hethoughtthe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appeared to undervalue its 
importance in the Bill which he had pro- 
posed to the House. He did not mean to 
move for the resumption of casli payments 
onthe part of the Bank, but for an in- 
quiry, whether the Bank was or was not 
ina situation to renew such payment— 
whether or not it was desirous of taking 
measvres to resume them? The noble 
lord then took a view of the increase of 
the issues of paper-money from the Bank, 
which, from ten millions originally, had 
amounted to 31 millions in the present 
year, Probably, in consequence of those 
paper payments it was, that there was 
now no just standard of value. He feared 
this evil was likely to continue. All 
bodies corporate wished to promote their 
own interests. He would not advert to 
What had passed, but it was in evidence 
before the House, that the Bank did not 
think it would be a serious evil for the 
country that the restrictions should be 
made permanent. If these opinions still 
Prevailed, it was certainly high time for 

arliament to take the subject into its 
Consideration. He did not doubt the 
solvency of the Bank, but this was no 
argument in the present case. The con- 
hexion existing between the Government 
and the Bank (even before the existence 
of the restrictions) had always been an 
object of jealousy to the House. Accord- 
45 to the Bill now in progress, a loan of 
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three millions, free of interest, was to be 
continued by the Bank to Government ; 
and, before such Bill passed, it would 
be proper to inquire whether this loan, 
considered as the price of the restric- 
tion, was an adequate compensation. 
He thought it his duty to state to the 
House the view which he had taken of 
this part of the subject. The capital of 
the Bank was 11,500,000l.; and prior to 
to the restrictions, the dividend on this 
capital was seven per cent. In the year 
1707, and the succeeding ones, after the 
restrictions had been imposed, immense 
bonuses were distributed to the proprietors 
of the Bank. ‘The total amount of these 
bonuses formed a dividend of 56 per cent. 
on their capital, and in money upwards of 
seven millions. He did not regret that 
the proprietors of the Bank should have 
such enormous profits, but that those pro- 
fits should be obtained at the expense of 
the public. He wasso strongly impressed 
with the importance of the subject, that 
he had made a motion two years ago to 
limit the profits of the Bank. Another 
object of the committee should be to in- 
quire how far the Bank ought to be liable, 
and at what or any expense to re-instate 
the usual currency of the country. It had 
often been said that the paper of the Bank 
had not a forced circulation through the 
country. This might be the case pre- 
vious to the restrictions; but since Bank 
notes had been made a legal tender, there 
was no choice between receiving them or 
taking nothing. When annuitants claimed 
their dividends, they must either accept 
the paper offered them or not receive 
their annuities. This wou!d form a fair 
subject of inquiry, for he was totally ig- 
norant of the views of the Bank on this 
point, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having proposed the Bill without entering 
into any explanation of his intentions. 
By the papers already produced, the 
House were acquainted, not only with the 
amount, but with the impure value of the 
Bank tokens. [t would be necessary to 
state whether the Bank were not pledged 
to replace them by sterling value. He 
wished to know whether they considered 
themselves bound, at any expense, to re- 
store the proper currency. ‘There was 
nothing now in circulation but those 
tokens, which were worth three shillings 
less in the pound than sterling value. He 
thought the committee, if appointed, would 
be of opinion that the Bank were bound 
to restore the sterling value at any ex- 





pense. It was an evil which would not 
stop of itself, or even remain where it 
now was. In the important discussions 
which had lately taken place on an article 
of the first necessity, he had scarcely 
heard any one who did not connect its 
price with the value of the currency. 
Were the latter in the state it ought to be, 
he had seen it stated in a recent publica- 
tion on the subject, by Mr. Malthus, that 
the price of corn would be reduced to 60s. 
per quarter. He wished that persons con- 
nected with the Bank should state to the 
House at what price they would attempt 





to restore the currency of the country, | 
The noble lord then alluded to the price | 


of gold, which from 31. 17s. per ounce, 
had risen to 4/. 9s. As long as the Bank 
were relieved from making payments in 
cash, and as long as they had the power 
of fixing the price at which they would 
purchase bullion, they might produce 
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even this was a matter of great difficulty, 
He knew that Bank stock had been bought 
as high as 250, and that some had been 
bought even higher ; and he was aware, 
therefore, that it was impossible to devise 
any remedy which would not be injurious 
to certain persons. He hoped he had said 
enough to justify his proposing that a 
committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the subject. The noble lord con- 
cluded with moving, 

“That a committee be appointed to 
examine and state the total amount of out. 
standing demands upon the Bank of Eng. 
land, and of the funds for discharging the 
same; and also, to examine into and svate 
their opinion upon the effect produced 
upon the currency and commercial rela- 
tions of the United Kingdoms, by the dif. 
ferent acts passed since the year 1797, for 


continuing the restriction on payments in 


most incalculable mischief to the country. | 
what limitations, it may be expedient to 


Having the control of the currency in 
their hands, by issuing paper at a time 
when gold was low, they might raise the 


value of it above the price at which they | 
_a variety of curious circumstances of po 


purchase it. The power of fixing the 
price at which they should purchase gold, 
might in this way be a power of conti- 
nuing the restrictions indefinitely. He 
wished to advert to another point, the 
effect upon our finances. By the last ac- 
counts before the House, the charge to 
the country on Exchequer bills was no 
less than two millions. This subject was 
of the utmost consequence as it respected 
the finances of the country. Last year 
the charge for Exchequer bills was up- 
wards of two millions sterling. Before the 
Bank restriction took place, Exchequer 
bills were convertible into gold, and for 


' cash by the Bank of England, and to re. 


port their opinion bow far, and under 


continue the same.’’ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the proposition of the noble lord went into 


litical economy, which, if they could be 
followed up without injury to the public 
service, might be of great advantage. 
But, at the present time, be did not thik 


‘they could be safely entered into. It 


that convenience it was fair that a charge | 
extension, after the prescribed time had 


should be made. But what was an Ex- 
chequer bill now convertible into ?—A 


Bank note—one piece of paper for an- | 
'ment had taken, that, if they did not 


other; and yet for this the public were to 
pay 2,000,000/. annually ! They were 
doomed to expend 2,000,000l. yearly— 
for what? Why, to effect a forced circu- 
lation of government paper! This was a 
state of things which it became the 
House to inquire into, and to remedy, if 
possible. He bad now said more on the 
subject than he originally intended. He 
was quite aware how difficult any remedy 
must be. Some years ago he had made a 
proposition for setting aside the ulterior 
profits of the Bank, till they should make 
good the currency of the country. But 








| elapsed, would be necessary. 


would be a summary answer to the noble 
lord’s motion to state, that he was aout 
to submit to the House a_ proposition, 
which would confine the Bank restrictions 
to a definite period. It would be his ob- 
ject, after the present motion was dis- 
posed of, to state a limited period for the 
termination of the Bank restrictions, in 
the sanguine hope, under the circum. 
stances he should state, that no farther 


He wa3 
sure, in the view his Majesty’s govern- 


| think it necessary, for reasons of state, to 


continue the measure, the Bank would be 
ready to proceed in that course which 
the exigencies of the country had occas 
sioned them to abandon. If they did not, 
the circumstance would not rest with the 
Bank, but with the government of the 
country; and with them, indeed, it ought 
now to rest. It was not the Bank that 
originally wished to suspend the payment 
in cash 5 circumstances of a public nature 
obliged the government to call on them 
to adopt that measure. He had no objec- 
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tion, then, to state, that the period at | 
which it was bis intention that the Bank | 
restrictions should cease, was the 5th of | 
July, 1816. At the expiration of these 
sixteen months, he thought there was 
good ground to hope, that there would be 
no further occasion for renewing this mea- 
sure. He had fixed the period for com- 
mencing cash payments, as near the close 
of the next session of parliament as possi- 
ble, in order that the subject might come 
before the House in the fullest and most 
intelligible shape. 

As the whole of the noble lord’s argu- 
ments were founded on a supposition, that | 
the Bank Restrictions would be continued 
to an indefinite period, he thought it hardly 
necessary to enter at length into a refuta- 
tion of them; yet he should consider it 
an ill compliment to the noble lord, if he 
passed them over without close examina- 
tion, The questions which the noble lord 
had suggested should be submitted to the 
committce, were—first, whether the Bank 
was in a condition to resume cash pay- 
ments, and whether they were taking steps 
to prepare for that event; second, as to 
the connexion between the Bank and the | 
Government; thirdly, as to the profits of | 
the Bank ; fourthly, as to the circulation 
of silver tokens; and, fifthly and lastly, as 
tothe state of exchanges, and the price | 
at which the Bank was purchasing gold 
for renewing their cash payments. He | 
thought, even taking the noble lord’s own 
view of the subject, that no measure could | 
be more calculated to defeat the resumption 
of cash-payments, than the very inquiries 
which he wished to be made ;_ for, if once 
the information which these inquiries 
would give were published, it would place | 
the Bank at the mercy of every specolator | 
10 bullion in the country. With respect | 
tothe first question, whether the Bank was 
iN acondition to resume its cash- payments, | 
and the amount of bullion in hand? he ! 
could only say, that the investigation of | 
these circumstances would be attended | 
With the worst possible consequences. 
(Mr. Whitbread here said across the table, 
“ Have a secret committee.” |—Even if a 
secret committee were appointed, it would 

extremely inconvenient to disclose 
these matters. When a committee of 
secresy was appointed on a former occa- 
Sioa, their proceedings were made public ; 
but in what manner, or by whom they had 
een so revealed, he knew not. It was 
sullicient to say that much inconvenience 





on the State of the Bank of England. 


| very soon arrive. 





had resulted from the disclosure 3 andina 
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question of such delicacy, any public dis- 
cussion must be considered as extremely 
dangerous. In the examination of such a 
subject, it would of course become neces- 
sary to call before the committee the 
persons who were employed by the Bank 
in the purchase of builion; and hence a 
risk would be run of exposing the private 
transactions of that body, and thereby 
placing them in the hands of the specula- 
tors, who were always on the alert in 
matters of that kind. The noble lord 
would recollect also, that besides the Bank, 
the Government were great purchasers of 
bullion for the public service; and they 
also would feel inconvenience from the ine 
quiry contemplated, as the necessary con- 
sequence would be an enormous enhance- 
ment of the price of gold. He would 
submit these observations to the judgment 
of any gentleman of practical experience, 
and he was satisfied that his conclusions 
would be pronounced in every respect 
correct. 

‘The second branch of the noble lord’s 
proposed inquiry was, as to the advances 
made by the Bank toGovernment. It had 
been insinuated that these allowances were 
given, in the first instance, as an induce- 
ment to extend the restrictions ; if so, the 
food for restriction was very limited, for 
the period of its final termination would 
He could assure the 
noble lord, however, that these advances 
had in no respect trenched upon the 
capital of the Bank, nor would they at any 
period interfere with the resumption of 
cash-payments. The third subject of in- 
vestigation which the noble lord proposed 
was, as to the profits of the Bank. If the 
noble lord was able to shew that the :ntro- 
duction of the restriction had added to the 
profits of the Bank, he should think this a 
fair subject of inquiry. He denied the 
fact ; but whether they had or not must 
ever remain in doubt, as it was impossible 
to ascertain what would have been the 
event of things which had never existed. 
What the profits of the Bank would have 
been if those restrictions had not taken 
place, no one could tell. But, as he before 
stated, the restriction was a matter of 
state policy, and bad no more to do with 
the profits of the Bank, than it had with 
the profits of any disinterested individual. 
The House would recollect, that at the 
time the Bank Restrictions were first pro- 
posed, the public securities were at a very 
low price; the 3 per cent. consols being 


| down at 46 and 47, and all other securities 











were depressed in the same degree. 
Those, therefore, who were in possession 
of large capitals, made enormous profits ; 
and, as had been stated by an hon. and 
Jamented member, whose abilities were 
known to all, while his death was uni- 
versally deplored—(Mr. Henry Thornton) 
—at that time a profit of 18 per cent, was 
made on government securities. That 
being the case, it was obvious that the 
Bank, which was the greatest of all the 
dealers in public securities, must have 
made profits to an enormous extent, inde- 
pendent of any change in currency what- 
ever. At that time, the Bank had divided 
a million in one bonus, but they were never 
able afterwards to make so large a bonus. 
From hence it was fairly to be deduced, 
that their profits were not wholly to be 
ascribed to the restriction. 

The noble lord next wished it to be 
ascertained to what expense the Bank 
would be put in resuming their cash-pay- 


ments? This was a question with which | 


he apprehended a committee could have 
nothing to do, unless, indeed they were to 
consist of Jew-brokers. This he knew, if 
the committee once entered into an in- 
quiry of the price of bullion, the conse- 
quence would be, that none would be found 
to buy, and an enormous advance would 
take place in its price; the greatest 
speculations would ensue, and nothing but 
knavery and fraud would be the result. 
{Lord A. Hamilton here said, he had no 
wish that the committee should inquire 
into these minute circumstances.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if the 
noble lord wished to retract any part of his 
arguments, there certainly could be no 
objection to such a proceeding. The last 
head of inquiry to which the noble lord 
adverted, was the silver currency. His 
lordship had proposed to inquire, whether 
the Bank would be ready at a future 
period to replace their tokens with the 
regular silver currency of the country? 
He apprehended the Bank would at all 
times be ready to discharge their tokens 
with the standard coin of the country ; but 
he did not imagine they were bound to 
confine themselves to silver coin alone, 
conceiving that payments in gold would 
answer every purpose. From these pay- 
ments he was sure there was no wish to 
shrink. With respect to the silver cur-. 
rency itself, this was a question which 
must be referred to the period when pay- 
ments in gold were resumed. 

Having now answered the main heads 

% 
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of the noble lord’s arguments, and con- 
ceiving that those arguments were founded 
on the supposition that the cash-pay ments 
were to be postponed to an_ indefinite 
period, he trusted he had convinced him 
of the absence of all necessity for the 
committee for which he had moved. The 
principal evil which had been complained 
of, was the difficulty of fixing a standard 
value. ‘This was a subject which had 
already been so much discussed, that he 
did not consider it necessary to enter upon 
it then. Whatever inconvenience was 
experienced on that score, however, would 
vanish in proportion as the value of bul- 
lion was diminished. ‘The noble lord had 
alluded to the number of Bank notes 
which were in circulation, and to the in- 
crease which had taken place in their 
issue. In 1811, the circulation of notes 
amounted to 2+ millions and a half, and 
at the present period, the circulation had 





; reached 31 millions. The average, how- 
ever, was about 25 millions and a half: 
| but, notwithstanding this, it was gratifying 
to observe the improvement which bad 
taken place in the exchanges with foreign 
countries; for in 1811, the exchange at 
Hamburgh was but 24, while from the 
recent accounts it appeared it had risen 
to 3:2. 

He would now state the grounds upon 
which he conceived it more than probable 
that cash-pay ments would be resumed in 
July 1816. If the peace with America 
had been ratified at the same time with 
that at Paris—if the foreign expenses had 
been concluded —if the arrears which 
were due to foreizn states had been paid 
— if the keeping up a large standing army 
on the continent had not been necessary 
—and if we had not had to transport a 
large army across the Atlantic, the short 
period which had elapsed since the con 
clusion of the peace, he was satistied, 
would have so completely restored the 
affairs of the country to their original 
situation, that the Bank would, without 
delay, have been able to resume their cash- 
payments, Any gentleman who com- 
pared the progressive improvement of the 
rate of exchange since 1814, would at 
once be able to discover the truth of this 
proposition, In January, 1814, the ex- 
change with Hamburgh was at 28 ; before 
October it was at 32, In January, 1514 
the price of gold in doubloons, was bl. 108. 
per oz.; betore the end of the year it had 
fallen to 41. 9s. peroz. The price of silver 
in the same period had fallen from 0s. id, 
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per oz. to 5s. 6d. With these favourable 
prospects, he thought he should not be 
presuming too much in anticipating such 
a favourable change by July, 1816, as 
would ensure a return to the old currency 
of the country. He held an account in his 
hand which would shew the enormous ex- 
penditure of specie, which within the last 
few years had been made on the continent 
by this country. In 1811, the foreign 
payments were 15,1$2,000/.; in 
18,533,000. ; in 1813, 22,931,000/, and 
in 1814, $1,284,000. In the face of such 
an expenditure he thought it was not ex- 
traordinary that 


1812, | 


restrictions should be | 


or the State of the Bank of England. 





placed on the cash-payments of the Bank, | 
but now that they might be considered as | 
in a great measure stopped, if no new : 


cause should occur to render their conti- 


nuance necessary, it was but natural to , 


suppose that these sums would revert to 
their old channel; and if this should be 
the case, there was no doubt that, by the 


period he had fixed, the Bank would re- 


sume its payments in specie. 
Mr. Frankland Lewis contended, that the 
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corn was necessarily to be paid for in gold 
more than any other article imported : 
but, at all events, the quantity of corn ims 
ported into this country Jast year, was not 
more than a third part of what had been 
imported in some former years. As long 
as the currency was in a sound state, he 
maintained that there would be no differ- 
ence between the price of specie in circus 
lation and in the market. It had been said 
that the rise in the value of bullion had 
taken place all over Europe ; but this was 
not true, since in France there had never 
been any difference between the mint and 
the market price of gold. He agreed that 
the issues of the Bank, considering the un- 
limited powers they possessed, had been 
very moderate; and although inquiry was 
necessary, he looked with perfect confi- 
dence to the capability of the Bank at any 
time to resume its cash-payments. And 


| inquiry was necessary, because he thought 
'the explanations attempted by the other 


conclusions to which the bullion commit. ' 


tee had come, had been fully verified by 


every circumstance which had since oc- | 


curred. When the resolutions of that 
committee were submitted to the House, 
it was contended that the depreciation 
which was asserted to exist, arose only 


from temporary causes, and would be re- | 
moved with the return of peace. At this’ 


Moment the country was in a state of 
peace, and yet the same evils still existed. 
He contended, that the facts by no means 
bore out the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his assertion, that the foreign expendi- 
ture of the country was the cause of the 
disadvantages under which this country 
laboured with respect to the exchanges ; 


there was only one or two shillings difler- | 
/such an inquiry could produce no good, 
‘and might be attended with very serious 
| consequences. 


ence between the price of specie now and 
at the time the celebrated report of the 
bullion committee was made. When he 


heard of the immense foreign expenditure, | 


he could not conceive how our keeping an 
army of 38,000 men in Belgium could 
materially aflect the exchanges, in a year 
when it was stated that our exports were 
Vastly greater than they had been in any 
former year. In the year 1795, when the 
duke of York was in Holland with a much 
larger army, that circumstance did not 
produce such an unfavourable effect on 
ourexchanges. He had heard of the large 


foreign corn. He could net conceive why 
( VOL. XXIX. ) 


side of the House had failed. He repro- 
bated temporary measures, like the pre- 
sent; and argued that the foreign ex- 
changes were taken at a false par, and 
that consequently when they appeared 
against us they were in truth in our favour, 
It was now said that the Bank was to renew 
cash payments in July 1810; but would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer take 
upon himself to assert that no new prohi- 
bitory Bill would be offered, for which no 
new excuse would be assigned? Ii might, 
perhaps, then be urged that the remit- 
tances to absentees on the centinent were 
so extensive as to turn the exchange 
against us, and that consequently the time 
was not yet arrived when the Bank could 
pay in specie. It was plain that there was 
some radical error, which wanted correc- 
tion, and it was fit that a committee suould 
ascertain where it lay. A longer delay of 


Mr. Rose differed entirely from the hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken. He 


‘thought (although he admitted that he had 
'not beard the speech of the noble lord who 
introduced the subject) that he had never 


heard a commitiee moved for on so slight 
grounds, It had been generally admitted 


| that the Bank was no party to the act of 


| pay ments, 


the Government for restraining the cash 
Ile knew that, in point of 


| fact, they were not aware of the measure 
exportation of gold in order to pay for | 


until two days before it took place, Is 
had appeared, on the examination of the 


(1G) 


affairs of the Bank at that time, that their 
property amounted to 16 millions sterling, 
exclusive of the debt then due to them by 
government. When the great profits 
which the Bank had made since the Re- 
striction Act were taken into considera- 
tion, there could be no douht but that their 
solidity was at least as great now as it had 
been then. He believed that the price of 
bullion was now 4l. 9s. while the Mint 
price, or, as he might say, the Bank price 
was 3/. 17s. It was, therefore, perfectly 
clear and evident, that while there was 
such a difference, it would be quite useless 
for the Bank to issue gold. As fast as they 
could coin it, people who dealt in that 
article would melt it down, and none of it 
could continue in circulation. He really 
could not conceive what the gentlemen 
on the other side proposed to themselves 
If they were asked, did they doubt the 
solvency of the Bank, they answered, No. 
They, however, said, that when the re- 
striction was first imposed, the country 
was under peculiar circumstances. Did 
not the same circumstances exist now? 
and would not the reason of the restriction 
continue as long as the market price of 
gold was higher than the Mint price ? 
The whole increase of the issue of Bank 
of England notes, since the Restriction Act 
was passed, was but about 12 millions. 
When it was considered that before that 
time, there were 44 millions of gold in 
circulation, it was really wonderful with 
how small an increase of issues the wants 
of the country had been supplied. As for 
gold being in abundance in France while 
there was a scarcity here, it must be re- 
collected that it was not by the rate of 
exchanges, but by plunder and rapine that 
France had got her gold. When the 
French laid an enormous military contri- 
bution on a country, they were generally 
content to take half the sum, if it was paid 
in gold. In considering the out-goings 
of this country, besides what had been 
stated as its foreign expenditure, there 
were very large sums drawn out of it by 
our absentees, who were now amusing 
themselves on the continent. This sum 
was much larger than would generally be 
supposed. The importation of corn had 
been considerably more than two millions 
sterling. There was also a million of 
dollars sent monthly to Portugal, in pay- 
ment of an old debt. Under all these 


circumstances, he was astonished that the 
exchanges were as favourable as they now 
He thought, that if it had not been 


were. 
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for the circumstances already stated, the 
exchanges must have been still more in 
our favour; but, at the same time, it ap. 
peared to him the most visionary thing in 
the world, for any man to suppose there 
was a possibiity of resuming cash pay. 
ments, until the market price of gold was 
as low as the Mint price. 

Mr. Horner thought that the right hon, 
gentleman had even exceeded himself, in 
saying that there were very slight grounds 
for the present motion, He considered 
that if there had been no grounds at all 
stated by gentlemen of that side of the 
House, still there ought to be an in 
quiry such as was proposed. I: was the 
ministers who brougli forwaid a bil! for 
continuing the restriction, It theselure 
rested with them to come down 'o0 the 
House, and state the reasons and the cir- 
cumstances which made it necessary ‘The 
right hon. gentleman, however, who spoke 
last, had cut the matter very short. He 
said that circumstances were now the 
same as when the restriction was first im- 
posed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had, however, held forth a promise of a 
speedy resumption of cash payments. ‘This 
promise was no more definite than former 
promises of the like nature; and although 
he did not question his sincerity, le could 
not avoid thinking him too sanguine. He 
must say that he could entertain no such 
hope. He had no doubt but when the 
period should arrive which had been men- 
tioned by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, there would be found new ways of 
accounting for the exchanges not having 
risen up to his present expectations, He 
was of opinion, that time ought to be given 
to the Bank to prepare for resuming its 
cash payments; but he at the same time 
thought, that notice should be given to 
them to make this preparation. He 
thought that there could be no safety for 
public credit, until the Bank, at least, took 
some steps towards resuming their pay- 
ments. The right hon. gentleman’s ex- 
pectation appeared to him neither founded 
on, nor warranted by experience. Other 
countries had tried the effects of a forced 
paper circulation in their difficulties, and 
had met only with ill success and great 
discredit, whilst others had carried on long 
and extensive wars without having recourse 
to such an expedient. Undoubtedly the 
evil resulting to France from her excessive 
issue of assignats, was greater in degree 
than ours; but then it differed only in de- 
gree, and not in kind. Since that period, 
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too, France had got a metallic currency ; | 
and the right hon. gentleman conceived 
that he had fully accounted for this, by 
attributing it to French conquest and 
French plunder. But the question was 
not how it came into France, but how it 
remained there. The internal laws and 
policy of a state maintained a money cir- 
culation, quite independently of the means 
by which it was procured. France, with 
armies running almost to every extremity 
of the world, had regained a metallic cur- 
rency, much more abundant than she had 
ever had before, and much larger than 
was necessary to a thriving and prosperous 
community. He regarded it asa proof of 
real impoverishment, and of the absence 
of credit, in that country. If he had ever 
been supposed to entertain an opinion that 
a currency, exclusively metallic, was a | 
desirable regulation, he had been much | 
misunderstood. He wished to see as much | 
paper as possible in circulation, and the | 
more the better, provided it was at all | 
times convertible into the standard cur- 

rency of the realm. The right hon. gen- | 
tleman had talked of Jew brokers in a way | 
that he did not very well understand. 

Was it meant for the purpose of affixing a | 
stigma on their religion? or was it meant | 
that information which could be procured | 
from them alone, ought not to be received 
by a parliamentary committee appointed 

to inquire into the subject?) When sir | 
Isaac Newton, as master of the Mint, drew 
up his celebrated report on the state of 
the different currencies of Europe—that 
report, which was now a sort of text au- 
thority on the principles of circulationhe 
presumed he was in a great measure 
founded on the information derived from 
persons of this description. One of the 
points that seemed to him most te call for 
examination, related to the manner in 
which the Bank had discharged that indis- 
pensable duty to the public, of keeping a 
sufficient treasure in their coffers to meet 
the fuinre demands upon them, since the 
year 1797, or rather since 1795. This 
was a topic on which he knew some inge- 
ious guesses had been made, but it was | 
one on which accurate information was 

extremely desirable. 





The situation of a 


Bank director was one of arduous duties ; 
duties which required for their discharge, 
Not oniy as much integrity as was pos- 
sessed by the present directors, but more 
enlarged views of the true principles of 
Commerce and credit than was evinced by 
the directors of 1810, Another serious 





on the State of the Bank of England. 
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object of inquiry was as to the extent of 


| the profits made by the Bank since the 


period of the restriction, The right hon. 
gentleman had stated that -these profits 
might have been as large if the restriction 
had not taken place, because the securities 
of government were so low, that any man 
might have made 15 per cent., and the 
Bank being large holders, must have 
gained in that proportion. But the real 
profits arising from the restriction, could 
not be measured this way; they must be 
measured by the permanent excess of its 
issues since the removal of all legal limi- 
tation upon those issues. Our actual cur- 
rency since the year 1797, had been no- 
thing else than a forced government 
paper, the profits of which redounded 
not to government, but to the Bank. To 
put a case, Government issues 10 millions 
of Exchequer bills, on which the Bank 
accommodates them with an immediate 
advance of its notes, and receives from 
them an interest of 5 per cent. on the 
same. Now this advance would be very 
liberal on the part of the Bank, if these 
notes thus advanced to the aid of govern- 
ment were payable on demand in gold. 
As the case stood, however, the only ex- 
pense incurred by the Bank, was the paper 
of which the notes were made, and the 
cost of the engraving. If 10 millions of 
one kind of paper were thus furnished in 
exchange for 10 millions of another kind, 


and interest upon this sum was paid to the 


Bank, what was this but a circuitous way 
of forcing the circulation of a government 
paper, the profits of which accrued to the 
Bank alone? Was this a subject on which 
the House ought to receive no information, 
except what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should think it right to commu. 
nicate? The right hon, gentleman had 
referred to the bullion question, as one 
that had now become matter rather of fact 
than of opinion ; and this observation, 
from views no doubt equally profound, 
had_been repeated by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last. For his own part, 
he remained as firm as ever in his original 
conviction. He had not been inatten- 
tive to the subsequent course of events, 
and had perceived amongst them many 
new and curious illustrations of the cur- 
rency and the commerce of Europe. In- 
stead, however, of producing any alter- 
ation in the doctrines maintained on that 
side of the House, they had served to 
Strengthen and confirm them in his mind 
in every respect, The great principle on 





which he had always rested the question 
was, that so long as the standard currency 
of a country remained unvaried, however 
that standard might be expressed, no 
change in its real value could aflect its re- 
Jative value to other commodities. When- 
ever depreciation had once begun, then it 
was possible for commercial or other cir- 
cumstances to affect the value of gold ; 
but he had never supposed that when gold 
was at 5/. 11s. or, as it had once been, at 
5/. (4s., that this rise was solely attribu- 
table to an excess of paper circulation, or 
that the apparent depreciation was the 
true measure of the excess in the issues of 
the Bank. What he conceived to be the 
true solution of the difficulty was, that a 
depreciation having taken place from ex- 
cess, an opening had been made for the 
operation of other causes, which were 
now ina great measure removed. These 
causes were the occupation of commercial 
countries by immense armies, the conse- 
quent distress and discredit, together with 
the greatly augmented remittances made 
from one part of Europe to another. ‘The 
effect produced by the change of circum- 
stances was to bring back the price of 
gold to between 4/. 9s, and 40. 11s.; pre- 
cisely what it was in 1810. The ex- 
changes now, though really in our favour, 
were nominally against us 8 or 9 per cent. ; 
and here he begged to ask, could this ap- 
pearance be explained, but in a deprecia- 
tion in the value of our domestic currency ? 
The extraordinary circumstance adverted 
to, of the price of gold falling in the 
course of last year to 4. 4s. he ascribed 
to the then situation of the armies in the 
North, by which great quantities of bullion 
were driven in the direction ef this conn- 
try. It happened, too, at the same time, 
that many of the country banks failed, a 
circumstance which necessarily operated 
to induce the Bank to diminish their issues. 


This was a measure that raised the real | 


value of their paper in the same propor- 
tion. He believed, also, that there had 
been a rise in the real price of gold,—he 
meant as measured by other commodities 
in some of the countries of Europe. ‘This 
he partly attributed to the effects of war 
destroying the settled habits of commer- 
cial credit, and partly to an interruption 
in the working of the mines produced by 
the disturbances of South America. He 
had reason to believe that from Mexico 
the supplies were much less abundant than 
usual. His conclusion was, upon the 


whole review of this question, that our 
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currency was in an artificial and depre- 
ciated state 5; a state, the evils of which 
were too manifest to be denied, and were 
equally injurious to the public creditor, by 
diminishing the value of bis dividend, and 
to the private creditor the value of his 
legal claim. Its effects on public credit, 
and on our financial situation, would lead 
him into too wide a field of discussion; 
but it appeared to him to be incontro. 
vertible, that this evil, excited in conse. 
quence of an excess ive issue of Bank 
paper, is, that the government were notduly 
vigilant over those issues, and tbat the re 
newal of the restriction should not be 
vranted without a declaration that the 
parliament and the country expected that 
immediate measures would be taken by 
the Bank to resume their cash payments, 
Mr. Marryatt concurred with a right 
hon. gentleman that the restriction ought 
to be looked on as the act of the legisla. 
ture alone. It was the effect, however, 
and not the object of the restriction that 
| was now under consideration; and he cou- 
; tended, that the Bank ought no longer to 
| be allowed the possession of such enor- 
| mous profits, without a participation on 
the part of the public. The circulation 
) of the Bank previous to the restriction was 
between I] and 15 millions; in the year 
of the restriction it was about eight, and it 
| Was now 31 millions. Taking the subse- 
| quent increase of their issues at 1S mil- 
| lions, here was in the interest upon that 
} sum, a clear additional annual profit of 
| 900,00C/. ‘To this were to be added, the 
} 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 





ditlerent bonuses they had distributed, and 
an increase of Il per cent. on their divi- 
dends from other causes. The public in- 
terest did not require that the Bank should 
receive interest upon exchequer bills, nor 
commercial credit require that the dis- 
counts of the Bank should have been in- 
creased seven-fold since they ceased to 
pay in specie. Before the year 1797, it 
was a regulation of the Bank not to open 
any discount account with the London 
bankers, Since that period, this rule had 
been abandoned, and the consequence 
was, that most of the London bankers 
being the correspondents of bankers in 
the country, the paper of the latter be- 
came convertible at all times into paper 
of the bank of England. Country bankers 
had, accordingly, sprung up like mush 
rooms, and, as too many knew to their 
cost, had been as ephemeral in their du- 
ration. The operation of this unfortunate 
system had been to create a rage for mets 
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cantile speculation, and to raise the price 
of all commodities in this country. A 
right hon. gentleman, whom he was glad 
now to see on the Treasury-bench (Mr. 
Huskisson), had calculated the rise of prices 
to be 15 per cent., and had stated it to 
have been, at the time of this calculation, 
stillincreasing. ‘This, then, was a heavier 
tax than that upon property. ‘The latter 
produced 14 millions ; the former cost the 
country 20 millions, and he feared was 
likely to do so to the end of time. We 
appeared to him to be in a constant state 
of vacillation between the buoyancy of 
our exports, and the depression of our do- 
mestic currency. If a person were to go 
to Paris, and carry with him, as he pro- 
bably would, a few light guineas, he 
might procure for each 26 livres 2 sous, 
which would be an exchange in his favour. 
Let him buy a bill with his Bank notes, 
and he would get but 22 livres for his 
pound, an exchange considerably against 
him. Such was the difference between 
London and Paris in the real and the 
nominal exchange, or between French 
and English gold on the one hand, and | 
French gold and English paper on the | 
other. The hon, member lamented the | 
minister’s dependence upon the Baas | 
which dependence could not be denied, | 
for according to the words of the wisest | 
man, “ the borrower is always the slave | 

| 

| 

| 





| 





of the lender.”” ‘This dependence he also | 
deprecated the more, because he con- | 
ceived it seriously prejudicial to the public 
service. Tle would vote for the appoint- 
ment of the committee, in order to ascer- 
tain the conditions upon which the Bank | 
directors were willing to resume their pay- | 
ments in cash, as well as vpon what 
grounds the present measure was thought | 
necessary. An explanation of these points | 
Was required to satisfy the public, 

Mr. Tierney began by observing, that a 
sort of understanding appeared to prevail 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his right hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Huskisson), that the one should not say a 
word about the state of our currency, and 
that the other should not touch upon the 
sinking fund. Upon that understanding, 
however, he should not dwell, but advert 
to the question before the House. His 
Motive for supporting an inquiry was, he 
declared, with a view to ascertain the state 
of things in which it was contemplated 
that the Bank was likely to resume pay- 
Ments in cash, or the grounds upen which 
the Chancelior of the Exchequer calcu- 
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lated that such resumption would take 
place at the period mentioned in the Bill 
before the House. If the Bank were likely 
to resume its cash payments, even at the 
period alluded to, namely, in July 1816, 
he was ready to state that he, for one, 
should rest satisfied. But he could not 
entertain such a hope: he felt convinced, 
that he should never live to see that event ; 


on the contrary, he fully believed, that as 


long as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Bank could contrive to agree, the 
restriction was likely to continue. The 
House, then, he thought, was bound to 
inquire into the subject, in order to ascer- 
tain how the affairs of the Bank stood, 
and when the public could look for the 
gratification of their wishes, in the resto- 
ration of a sound currency for the pay- 
ment of their just claims. The Bank ’'di- 
rectors always stated, that they were de. 
sirous to resume their cash payments—that 
they were anxious, truly, for the removal 
of the restriction; but yet he must say, 
that he never saw a body of men so pas 
tient under restriction as those hon. gen- 
tlemen appeared to be, [a laugh!]; for 
they uniformly opposed every proposition 
of inquiry, and every measure taken in 
Such 
opposition, then, seemed to cast some sus- 
picion upon the sincerity of these gentle- 
men. The right hon. gentleman reviewed 
the history of the Bank since the com- 
mencement of the restriction in 1797, and 


| thence concluded that the Bank directors 


were not willing to resume cash payments, 


| because the restriction was found more 


conducive to their interests. But from 
the present system of our finances, and 
the connexion between the Bank and the 
Treasury, he thought it impossible for the 
3ank to make its cash payments for a very 
considerable period, especially after the 
declaration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that it would require four years 
to wind up cur expenses ; for the advances 
of the Bank to Government in the pur- 
chase of Exchequer-bills, &c. with the 
usual leger-de-main, would be demanded, 
at least for that period. Of the details of 
these transactions the Hlouse had received 
an ample and able detail from an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. F. Lewis); and from these 
details it was evident, that to all intents 
and purposes, the Bank had become the 
master of the minister. This assertion he 
defied any man to deny ; and it imperiously 
called for the interposition of parliament, 
because such a state of things was incon- 





sistent with the public interest, and fur- 
nished the strongest reason for restoring 
our currency to its natural state. Of this 
he was the more persuaded, because he 
had no doubt that the facility with which 
the minister could obtain advances from 





the Bank, served to encourage a much 
greater degree of expense than would 
otherwise take place. Indeed, if it were 
not for such advances, he was convinced 
that the minister would be obliged to resort 
to that House with such a frightful picture 
of our finances as the country had never 
witnessed, and such as he believed very 
few imagined to exist. But such advances 
would not have been made, if they were | 
not attended with profit to the lenders ; 
and he apprehended that the worthy di- 
rectors would, upon inquiry, be found 
to derive a degree of profit from these 
transactions that was materially injurious 
to the public service. He was therefore 
anxious for inquiry, in the hope of pre- | 
venting the continuance of such an evil, | 

| 

! 





and also with a view to ascertain the state 
of the Bank, which had never yet been 
made known; for it was notorious, that 
upon the inquiry which took place seven- 
teen years ago, the proportion of cash pos- 
sessed by the Bank, compared to the notes 
it had in circulation, was never ascertained. 
The grounds upon which the restriction 
was enacted were well known; but the 
point which he had stated was totally un- 
known, not only at the time that the re- 
striction was enacted, but even at this day, | 
The House had, in fact, no notion of the 
circumstances under which that great 
public, and universally admitted evil, the 
restriction, would be removed. In ISI} it 
was proposed to remove the restriction in 
two years, but that proposition was nega- 
tived. It was not, however, too much to 
expect that the Bank should transact busi- 
ness as it would have done had no restric- 
tion taken place ; but even this reasonable 
requisition was resisted, especially by the 
Bank directors, who truly professed so 
much desire to be relieved from the re- 
striction. It appeared to him the para- 
mount duty of the House to ask the reason 
of such conduct, and to institute an in- 
quiry, with a view to regulate the future 
conduct of the Bank, if it were not found 
expedient to remove the restriction, He 
had said, that the Bank was the master of 
the minister, and its partialities were noto- 
rious; for although the directors refused 
to lord Henry Petty an advance of three 
millions without interest, they readily 
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complied with a similar request from his 
successor, thus evincing their disposition 
towards a certain set of ministers. But the 
fact was, that these directors were become 
so powerful under the existing system, 
that they were enabled to overturn any 
ministers whom the Regent might appoint, 
and towards whom they felt hostility. The 
existence of such an extraordinary power 


| he conceived dangerous to the constitution, 


and therefore he deprecated its existence, 
The right hon. gentleman concluded with 
forcibly exhorting the House to appoint 
a committee, in order to consider the, 
means of putting an end to such an un- 
natural state of things. 

Mr. Huskisson declared his adherence 
to the opinions which he had expressed on 
a former occasion, with regard to the 
theory of money, and the depreciation of 
our currency: but as to the practical 
question before the House, it appeared to 
be simply this, Whether the restriction 
should be continued for fifteen months? 
which he could not by any means deem 
an unreasonable proposition. It would be 
recollected, that in 1811 it was not thought 
practicable to put an end to the resiriction 
within less than two years, and he could 
not therefore consider the present mea 
sure as improper, especially after a fair 
view of the state of the country, and after 
the declaration which the House had 
heard from his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When a 
responsible minister of the Crown. stated 
his sanguine expectation, that within the 
period mentioned in the Bill it would not 
be inconvenient for the Bank to resume 
its cash payments, he could not help 
thinking that statement entitled to atten- 
tion, and that it served to render the pro- 
posed committee unnecessary. Indeed, 
he should oppose such a committee, be- 
cause he thought its appointment would 
serve to impede the object for which that 
statement encouraged us to hope. For 
himself, he declared, that bearing this 
statement in mind, and considering the 
improved prospects of the country, with 
the reduced price of bullion, he could not 
see why the restoration of our natural 
currency should not be looked for as an 
event likely to take place, much sooner 
than the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last professed to contemplate. With re- 
gard to a vote which he had formerly 
given, in 1811, for the resumption of cash 
payments in two years, he would not dis- 
guise the satisfaction he now felt, that that 
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vote was over-ruled by the House; be- 
cause if it had not, it would have been 
impossible for this country to have made 
those great efforts which had happily pro- 
duced such glorious results. Nor was 
there any inconsistency between his past 
and present conduct; for no human fore- 
sight could, by any possibility, have anti- 
cipated those results. Had the struggle 
been of longer continuance, greater and 
more serious difficulties must have fol- 
lowed, from protracting the restriction to 
an indefinite period, than he was willing 
to state. With regard to what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
lasi, in his attack upon the Bank, for act- 
ing in its dealings with Government from 
mutives of partiality and preference, he 
considered him to have totally failed in 
making out his case. It had been argued 
by another hon. member, that upon any 
future war, they were to expect a re- 
newal of the restrictions; but he, for one, 
should deprecate any such measure ; for, 
in his opinion, nothing but such a war, 
and such a singular concurrence of cir- 
cumstances as produced the restriction of 
1797, could warrant the Bank in applying 
for, or the Government in consenting to, 
arenewal of that restriction. There was 
no safety for the public credit of the 
country, but in the resumption and conti- 
huance of cash payments. With regard 
tothe motion for an inquiry, as no benefit 
could result from it, he should certainly 
Oppose it. 

Mr. Baring, in rising to deliver his opi- 
hion upon the question, was anxious to 
guard himself from being considered as 
delivering the collective opinion of those 
who were in the direction of the Bank. 
What he had to offer would certainly be 
his own individual opinion, because he 
had not sat in the court of directors for 
the last twelve months; and if he had, it 
was not likely that he, or any other per- 
son, would be deputed to convey their 
collective sentiments. He was anxious, 
however, to defend the Bank from some 
charges which had been made against its 
and first, as to the charge of partiality in 
its transactions with Government. The 
Bank certainly had, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, declined advancing the loan 
tolord Henry Petty, which, under other 
Circumstances, they had advanced to his 
successor; ut in so doing it had acted 
Upei the principle of a fair defence of its 
OWn tr \erests, and from no motives of po- 
litical partiality. Neither was it the fact, 
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as had been stated, that the Bank was 
anxious to enlarge its discounts, and ine 
vited bankers to become discounters. On 
the contrary, the general practice of the 
Bank, instead of inviting, was to ward 
off too much facility in discounting. 
Then, as to the general charge, that the 
Bank looked exclusively to its own inte- 
rests :—It was certainly the duty of the 
directors to watch over the interests of the 
proprietors; but he, for one, and he be- 
lieved he could say as much for his 
brethren in the direction, would never act 
with a total disregard of the public inte- 
rests, as necessarily affected by the state 
of the currency. In fact, those who con- 
ducted the affairs of the Bank would es- 
sentially injure their own interests if they 
acted otherwise. ‘The right hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last had expressed his 
confidence, that his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in fixing a 
definite period when the cash payments 
would be resumed, had determined upon 
that period from some communication 
with the governor or directors of the Bank. 
He (Mr. Baring) certainly could not know 
what communication might have passed 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Bank ; but he was quite sure there 
was no information which a director, 
merely as a director, could give, which 


/might not be obtained from many other 


individuals. If he, for example, were 


-asked by the right hon. gentleman, at 


what period it was probable cash pay- 
ments might be resumed, he should cer- 
tainly, like a Quaker, answer the question 
by another question, and inquire in return 
what foreign payments the right hon. 
gentleman had yet to make, or engage- 
ments to fulfil? Upon the matter itself, 
he much doubted whether the right hon. 
gentleman had any authority from the 


' Bank in what he had stated, (Hear, hear !} 


though certainly he was not aware that 
he had not. Aright hon. friend of his 


| (Mr. Tierney) bad expressed a wish to 





hear the opinions of some of the Bank 
directors; and he assuredly had no objec- 
tion to state his own, guarding himself as 
before, that in what he said he delivered 
only his own opinion. He firmly be- 
lieved, that there was no more chance 
of resuming the cash payments m July 
twelvemonth, than there was of re- 
suming them to-morrow. (Hear, hear !] 
He would briefly state the grounds 
of that opinion. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had argued, from the vast 
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foreign expenditure which this country 
had sustained, that there was a great 
capacity for it, which when that expen- 
diture ceased, would be applicable to the 
resumption of cash payments. The theory 
was certainly plausible; but the right 
hon, gentleman seemed to forget, that 
when the country possessed that capacity, 
it also possessed the monopoly of nearly 
all the trade of the world; whereas now 
every country was carrying on its own 
trade. It always appeared to him, that 
the great effort for restoring the currency 
should be made immediately after peace, 
when our warehouses were full and the 
continent quite bare of merehandize. His 
great doubt, however, of being able to 
restore a sound currency, arose from the 
artificial state in which we were, and the 
impossibility of going on without an arti- 
ficial currency to meet that state. If the 
high prices and high taxes continued, those 
high prices and high taxes could never be 
paid in guineas, but must be paid in paper. 
The only evil of Bank notes, in his opinion, 
had been their gradual extension from 
year to year. At the time of the Restric- 
tion they were not more than eight mil- 
lions, afterwards they got to eleven mil- 
lions ; and the general average now exist- 
ing was between 25 and 27 millions, As 
long as there was any thing artificial in 
the country, there must be an artificial 
currency to compete with it. He was 
convinced that the right hon. gentleman 





| 


would be unable to manage his affairs, | 
from the moment the Bank drew in their | 
issues, in order to make up these cash-pay- | 


ments: this would pull a string that would 
affect every country bank in the kingdom, 
by necessarily calling on them to take up 
their notes; and general stagnation and 
ruin would be the immediate consequence. 
He should vote against the motion, from 
the conviction that any inquiry of the 


nature proposed, would only still further | 


impede the object that was desired, by 
leading to injurious exposure. Yet he 
would do every thing in his power to pro- 
mote return to cash-payments ; being 


| of its own. 


convinced that there could be no per- | 


manent security for this country till its 
circulating medium was restored to its 
original state. He could assure the House, 
that it had ever been the wish of the Bank 
to do their duty to the country. 

Mr. Ponsonby was sorry he did not see 
the hon. gentleman who presided over the 
concerns of the Bank, in his place at that 
moiwent, as he never looked with more 


§ 


| 





anxiety for any man’s opinion upon a 
subject, than he did for his opinion on that 
now before the House, as he conceived 
that he must be better informed upon it 
than any other person. He wished to 
know how it had happened, that since our 
expenditure abroad had in a great degree 
ceased, gold, which, during the remission 
of money to the continent, had fallen to 
41. 5s. had risen to 41. 9s. It was in vain 
to say, that the Bank directors did not 
make money by their advances and issues; 
it was not only their object, but their duty; 
they were the trustees of the corporation, 
and they must do all they could to increase 
the profits of the concern. It had been 
said, that to institute the proposed inquiry 
would have the effect of making it known, 
that the Bank company wanted to buy 
gold, and the consequence would be, that 
every one who had it to sell would raise 
his price. He was of opinion that in this 
respect the inquiry could make no difler- 
ence, as five pounds worth of gold could 
not at present be purchased for the Bank 
without its being known who was the pur- 
chaser. ‘Though the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said he thought cash-pay- 
ments might be resumed on the dthof July 
next year, one of the Bank directors had 
given it as his opinion that this could not 
be done in less than five years. ‘To which 
of these statements ought the House to 
pay most attention? He, as every man 
who heard him must do, wished to see the 
Bank flourish, and was actuated by no 
hostility against the company ; but still he 
could never bring himself to say that he 


| thought they were not interested in the 


continuance of the present fictitious cur- 
rency. The opinions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and a Bank director, which 
had been expressed in that debate, were, 
as he had shewn, in direct opposition to 
each other: he hoped the [louse would 
put itself in a situation to form an opinion 
Feeling, as he did, that the 
financial and commercial state of the 
country would never be healthy until the 
return of a legitimate metallic currency, 
he must support the motion of his noble 
friend; the tendency of which, he trusted, 
would be to incite the Bank to every pos- 
sible exertion for the acceleration of that 
desirable object, ; 

Mr, J. TL. Sinyth supported the motion 5 
contending, that the sanguine hope ex: 
pressed by the Chancellor of the Hxche- 
quer, was an insuflicient reason for refusing 
to refer the subject to a committee, 
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Mr. William Smith also supported the 
motion. He contended, that the silence 
of the governor of the Bank afforded ample 
proof that he did not coincide in the opi- 
nion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as to the probability of a speedy resump- 
tion of payments in specie. In his opinion, 
all the governments which had succeeded 
each other in this country had neglected 
their daty in not imposing a restriction on 
the profits of the Bank of England. Those 
profits had been immense, in consequence 
of the restriction, and it was impossible 
not to believe that the long continuance 
of the restriction was in some measure 
attributable to the advantages derived 
from it. He recollected that on the morn- 
ing when the payments in cash had ceased 
at the Bank, he called on Mr. Fox, to ac- 
quaint him with the circumstance. Mr. 
Fox was already apprised of it. ‘* There 
is one comfort, however,’ said he (Mr 
Smith), « it cannot last long.” « Not last 
long !”? replied Mr. Fox, “ I donot know 
what you may do; but I shall never live 
to see the Bank pay in money again.” 
That great man’s prophecy had been ful- 
filled in his case, and he feared it might 
with truth have been extended to his own. 
It appeared to him, that without a com- 
Mittee to investigate the subject, and lay 
down some principles on which the House 
might hereafter act, the object which they 
had in view could never be accomplished, 
and he should therefore yote for the 
motion. 

Mr. B. Shaw contended, that although 
the Bank had benefited by the restriction, 
they had materially benefited the country 
in return; and had enabled it to wade | 
through its difficulties, at a period of great 
danger and distress. What was called 
an artificial currency, had become so much | 
a part of our financial and commercial | 
constitution, that it was impossible to think | 
of putting a sudden stop to it. The 
change, to be wnattended with mischief, 
must be one of a gradual nature. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
the indulgence of the House for a few 
minutes, He denied that the restriction | 
on the Bank had been imposed as the 
Means of giving energy to the country. 
No ministry could ever be so mad or pre- 
sumptuous as to propose it on such a 
ground. It took place under circum- 
stances which it was to be hoped would 
never recur. Between the period at 
which it occurred and the present there 
Was certainly a glorious contrast. At the | 
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former, revolutionary France threatened 
to overwhelm the world, our allies had 
been subdued, our finances were in a state 
the most precarious. Now, we had seen 
our allies victurious, we had seen the 
French revolution terminated, and a truly 
free and happy constitution established in 
France ; we had seen a peace concluded 
which he trusted would proveas permanent 
as profound. He justified the silence of his 
hon. friend the governor of the Bank, and 
expressed a hope that the predictions 
which had been hazarded that night would 
not be fulfilled; a hope founded on the 
recollection of those by which they had 
been preceded. The fears expressed on 
account of the high price of labour, and 
the assertion that the ruin of our manufac- 
tures must follow, were bugbears which 
had been used to frighten the people of 
this country, not merely from year to 
vear, but from generation to generation. 
To be satisfied of this, gentlemen need 
only refer to what had been written on 
this subject at the beginning of the last 
century, and they would find these topics 
had been quite as eloquently pressed on 
the consideration of the public then, as 
they were now in our day. Referring to 
the apprehension expressed by an hon. 
gentleman, that he should not see the 
Bank resume its payments in cash, he 
stated it to be his hope, that he would live 
many years afterthe restriction had ceased ; 
and he did not hesitate to repeat it as his 
sanguine belief, that that event would 
take place at the period which he proposed 
to name in the committee, when the pre- 
sent motion was disposed of. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he intended to vote 
for the motion ; and if the inquiry proposed 
were not granted, when the Bill came into 
the committee, he would move to add to 
the clause for limiting the Bank restrictions 
to July, 1816, the words which were used 
with respect to the property tax, “ and no 
longer.” 

Lord A. Hamilton replied at some 
length, after which strangers were ordered 
to withdraw, and the gallery was cleared. 

Mr. Ponsonby, whilst in the lobby, ad- 
dressed the members who had gone forth, 
He requested them not to retire when the 
division was over, as Mr, Grenfell pro- 
posed to add as an amendment to the 
clause limiting the Bank restriction to 
July, 1816, the words “ and no longer.” 
These words were well thought of, and 
when these were pressed on the Hovse, it 
would be seen what confidence the Chan- 


(4H) 
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cellor of the Exchequer had in the opinion 
he had expressed : 

The numbers on the division were— 
For the motion....scsccccesesree 38 
AZaiNst it ..ccccccecccesesesesvere LS % 

Majority ..ceccececeeeseserese— 96 


List of the Minority. 


Marryatt, Joseph 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, P. 
Milton, lord 
Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 
Proby, lord 
Philips, George 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Smyth, J. UH. 
Smith, W. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
TeLLens. 
Lyttleton, bon. W. Hamilton, lord A, 
Martin, J. florner, F. 
Sir R, Ferguson, Mr. C. Wynn, and 
Mr. Ramsden, were shut out. 


Atherley, A. 
Bernard, Scrope 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Carew, R. S. 
Daly, D. B. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Duncannon, lord 
Dickenson, W. 
Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Vitzroy, lord J. 
Grant, J. P. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Halsey, J. 
Harcourt, J. 
Heron, sir R. 
Howorth, H. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lewis, F. 


Bank Restriction Bit.) Imme- 
diately after the above division, the House 
went into acommittee for continuing an 
Act of the 44th of his Majesty, to continue 
the restrictions on payments of cash by 
the Bank of England. The Chancellor 
having moved, that the said restrictions 
should continue to the 5th of July, 1816, 
Mr. Grenfell proposed his amendment, 
that the words “ and no longer,” be added 
thereto. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
to the amendment, upon the ground that 
it would seem to limit the discretion of the 
House. 

Mr. Horner inferred, and was sure the 
House would infer, from the silence of the 
governor of the Bank of England, that he 
looked to the event of the resumption of 
cash payments with any thing but hope 
and satisfaction. 

Mr. Tierney thought the words of the | 
amendment would shew that they were 
more in earnest than was usual on such 
subjects. Ifa case could be made out to 
justify the adoption of the measure after- 
wards, it would be competent to the right 
hon. gentleman to move it. 

Mr. Ponsonby called upon the House to 
notice the coincidence, in the silence of 
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the governor of the Bank, and the refusal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
agree to the introduction of the words 
proposed as an amendment. This would 
give them a proper idea of the confidence 
the right hon. gentleman put in the opi- 
nion he had expressed. 

Mr. Baring did not think that payments 
could then be resumed with any safety; 
and that the insertion of these words might 
have the effect of inducing some conscien- 
tious persons to make greater exertions 
than would otherwise be consistent with 
their duty. 

The House divided— 

For the Amendment .....s.eeceeeee 35 

AANA 1 sosvcersccreseescccsccceses 92 

Majority for the original motion —37 


The Bill then passed through the com- 
mittee. 





NOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 3. 

Corn Laws.| Earl Stanhope said, he 
held in his hands three petitions, each of 
them numerously and respectably signed, 
against the intended new regulations relat- 
ing to corn and grain. Two of these peti- 
tions were from Spital-fields, and one of 
them was signed by about 6,000 persons. 
He took that opportunity of calling their 
lordships attention to a charge, that bad 
been made against him last night; he 
having been represented as wishing to re- 
duce the taxes in a way which would 
sacrifice the interests and rights of the 
public creditor, and deprive the nation of 
a proper peace establishment. Having 
been thus grossly misrepresented, he 
thought it due to himself, and to the cause 
of justice, to call their lordships attention 
to the true state of the case. He had last 
year proposed for their lordships conside- 
ration, a resolution, which now stood on 
their Journals, and was to this effect: that 
the agricultural classes ought to be re- 
lieved from direct taxation, as far as that 
could be done consistently with the keep- 
ing inviolable faith with the public credi- 
tor, and the preservation of a proper and 
adequate peace establishment. Would 
any one in that House again accuse him 
of a wish to defraud the public creditor, 
or to prevent the support of an adequate 
peace establishment? He was persuaded 
that no person, after reading that resolu- 
tion, could come forward with such an ace 
cusation, 
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The petitions were ordered to lie on the 
table. 
Lord Grenville said, he had in his hand 
a petition from the church-wardens, free- 


holders, and inhabitants of the parish of 


St. Luke, against the proposed alterations 
in the corn laws, and this petition he was 
now about to present to their lordships. It 
was signed by between 7 and 8,000 persons 
in the course of 16 or 18 hours, certainly 
nottwo days. He stated that circumstance 
merely as an instance to show that those 
were widely mistaken who thought thatthe 
proceedings with respect to the corn laws 
were not generally and deeply felt. 
Whatever might be the ultimate judgment 
of parliament as to the proper course to be 
taken upon this important subject, it would 
weil become the dignity of the legisla- 
ture, not to hurry forward any measure 
that might be in contemplation. Little 
could be gained by precipitation—by 
running a race with the subjects of this 
country, so as to have the measure passed 
before the people had an opportunity of 
declaring their opinion upon it. If the 
legislature really wished its decisions to 
be treated with that respect and deference 
which ought to be felt towards the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, it was of the last 
importance that there should be no ap- 
pearance of hurry and precipitation, no 
attempt to prevent the voice of the people, 
when regularly and temperately expressed, 
from being heard and duly attended to. 
But at any rate, no precipitation could 
prevent the general, he might say almost 
universal sense of the people from being 
expressed and felt. He wished their lord- 
ships to observe, that this petition was 
signed, not merely by those on whom the 
proposed regulations would press most 
heavily, but by a great number of Jand- 
holders, who were convinced that the prin- 
cipal article of subsistence with the poorer 
classes ought not to be touched by those 
regulations. Deeply convinced of the 
soundness of the opinion which he himself 
entertained on this most interesting sub- 
ject, he was anxious to take every oppor- 
tunity of declaring that opinion, and of 
promoting to the utmost of his power the 
most attentive consideration, the most ma- 
ture and ample discussion, and the most 
cautious and deliberate mode of proceed- 
ing, when they were about to legislate on 
a matter of such vital importance to the 
community. He deeply regretted, there- 
fore, that he did not happen to be in his 
place last night, when some discussion on 
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the subject had taken place; but, what- 
ever might be the difference of opi- 
nion among them, in this at least he should 
imagine that all must be agreed,—that in 
legislating on this question every appear- 
ance of precipitation ought to be avoided, 
and every opportunity afforded to collect 
information and the sense of the nation at 
large from all quarters of the empire. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 

The Karl of Darnley wished that his 
noble friend had been present last night to 
have stated what he might have thought 
proper on this certainly interesting subject; 
and he wished it the more on account of 
the deference which he felt for his noble 
friend’s opinion—a deference so great, that 
when he had the misfortune to differ from 
him, he was almost ready to distrust the 
soundness of his own conclusions. He 
had last night adverted to a statement 
alleged to have been made by the chief 
magistrate of London, that the price of 
the quartern loaf would be raised by the 
proposed regulations to 16d., and he now 
wished to move for the production of a 
document which would show how erroneous 
such an opinion was, supposing it to have 
been expressed. The price of the quarter of 
corn might be far beyond 80s. without the 
quartera loaf being at so bigh a price as 
Is. 4d. or any thing like it. That the price 
of bread in London was higher in general 
than it ought to be with reference to the 
price of corn, was true; but that must be 
the effect of bad regulations. Ile con- 
cluded by moving for an account of the 
average prices of grain, flour, and bread 
in the Londen market during the last ten 
years. 

Lord Grenville admitted, that this docu- 
ment might be the means of bringing im- 
portant information before the House; but 
it would not be complete without a similar 
account of the prices in the maritime dis- 
tricts, which regulated the importation of 
grain, He moved, therefore, for a return 
of the average prices of grain, flour, and 
bread in the 12 maritime districts of Eng- 
land and Wales since 1792.—Both ac- 
counts were ordered. 


Scorca Triac sy Jury Bitt.] The 
report of the Scotch Jury Trial Bill was 
taken into consideration, and the Lord 
Chancellor proposed a clause, providing, 
That the jury must be unanimous in their 
verdict as in England, and that the man 
who was first drawn, or first answered to 
his name, should be the foreman or chan- 
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cellor. These amendments were unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The Lord Chancellor then stated, that he 
had considered the subject, with a view to 
ascertain whether it was possible to point 
out any particular classes of cases with 
respect to which it would be compulsory 
on the part of judges to allow the jury 
trial at the request of the parties. ‘This 
he had done out of deference to the opi- 
nion of the noble lord (Grenville), who had 
suggested the propriety of such a provi- 
sion; but he was sorry to say that he did 
not see how that object could possibly be 
at present accomplished. 

Lord Grenville could not suffer the Bill 
to pass without expressing a further opi- 
nion. He certainly regretted that it had 
appeared to thove whose experience was 
much superior to bis own, that no line 
could be drawn for the discretion of the 
judicature. However, the measure was 
only in its commencement, and time 
might find a remedy here as in other 
things. The next feature was, that it was 
to be subjected to the perpetual care and 
perpetual revision of the House. ‘The last 
point was the unanimity of the Jury. 
Without settling that point, nothing was 
done; but as the Bill now stood, though 
it by no means came up to his desires, he 
could not but look upon it as one of the 
most important boons within the power 
of the legislature to give to Scotland. 

The Bill was ordered to be engrossed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 3. 

PETITIONS AGAINST THE Corn Bit. | 
Mr. Peter Moore presented a Petition from 
Coventry against any alteration of the 
Corn Laws at the present moment, as its 


tendency would be so materially to affect | 


the commercial and trading classes of the 
community. 
9,000 persons. He trusted that, in mov- 
ing for leave to bring up this petition, he 
should be indulged in a few words, as 
they were due to his constituents. They 
bad borne all the burthens of the war, at 
least an ample share of those burthens, 
with the most exemplary patience. They 
saw the difficulties with which the war 
fixed the country ; but they justly looked 
forward to the period when peace should 
arrive, as the time when the nation would 
be relieved from many of its burthens. It 
seemed, however, that they, in common 
with the country at large, were to be dis- 





It was signed by upwards of 


Petitions against the Corn Bill. 
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appointed. Their opinions on this measure 
still were what they last year expressed 
them to be; they remained unaltered; or 
if they had altered, they were more deci- 
dedly against the principle of the Bill, 
Such he believed to be the case with the 
whole country, and if the opinion of the 
people had altered since last year, it had 
only altered in extent against the measure; 
for he felt convinced that where the House 
received 50 petitions last year against the 
proposed alterations, they would this year 
receive 500, should the Biil be persevered 
in. The petitioners had expressed the 
fear that its promoters were attempting to 
hurry the measure through the House, 
without giving fair time to the country to 
express an opinion on it: and, from what 
he had seen, be regretted to say that he 
thought they had properly expressed such 
fear. He trusted the House would see the 
propriety of consulting their own dignity 
and the feelings of the people, by proceed- 
ing with that deliberation which would 
allow the country time to express their 
opinion; for if they did not, it would give 
the people but too much reason to say 
that the House had decided their cause 
without hearing their evidence. 

Mr. Butterworth seconded the motion, 
observing, that nearly the whole popula- 
tion of Coventry had signed this petition, 
which besought the House not to make 
any alteration in the corn laws at present. 
He thought it was the duty of the House 
to pay no common attention to such peti- 
tions ; and as the extraordinary rise which 
had recently taken place in the price of 
grain had already created a serious alarm 
throughout the country respecting the ten- 
dency of this measure, he hoped that time 
would be allowed to enable the House to 
learn what the opinion of the nation really 
was on the subject. To precipitate the 
measure could do no good, and might be 
productive of much harm. As to the 
course which he should pursue, he should 
most undoubtedly support the prayer of 
the petitioners in every stage of the Bill. 

Mr. Calvert presented a Petition from 
the parish of Christ-Church, Surrey, pray- 
ing that no alteration might be made in 
the corn laws. The population of the 
parish amounted to 11,000 including 
women and children, and the petition 
was signed by upwards of 3,000 persons. 
Although the petitioners did not complain 
of having borne all the burthens of the 
war, like those of Coventry, they justly 
urged the extensive burthens which they 
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had borne, and with unexampled patience, 
in common with the rest of the country, 
as reasons against a measure, the tendency 
of which they could not but deem calcu- 
lated to keep up the price of corn. The 
petition was couched in strong language ; 
but believing that it contained only the 
truth, he should feel himself bound to sup- 
port its prayer. 

The Petitions were ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Corn Bitt.] On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
second reading of the Bill to amend the 
laws now in force for regulating the im- 
portation of corn, 

Mr. Lambton deprecated the haste with 
which such an important measure was at- 
tempted to be hurried through its stages. 


He said he never would vote in support of 


avy Bill, against which the wishes of the 


and so unequivocally expressed as they 
had been against the present. He should, 


therefore, move, that the Bill be read a ; 


second time that day six months. 

Mr, John Smuh seconded the motion. 
He was inclined to think, that the present 
distress of the farmers chiefly arose from 
the deficient crop of last year, owing to 
the prevalence of blight. At the period 
of last harvest, however, there was a large 
surplus of the abundant crop of 1813, so 
that it was impossible for the price to rise 
in proportion to the failure which then 
took place. If the next crop should hap- 
pen to be a good one, he was satisfied that 
no resolutions or bills which the House 


might pass would keep up the price of 


corn, It had been stated by an hon. 
gentleman, (the member for Colchester,) 
that England was capable of growing 
Wheat enough for her own consumption. 
He had once been inclined to this opi- 
nion; but on looking at the returns on 
the table of the immense imports of grain 
during the last 13 years, he was compelled 
to infer that at present the country was 
not capable of growing enough. Perhaps 
the hon. gentleman meant that it might 
be capable at some future period: but 
surely it could not be forgotten, that our 
population would always keep pace with 
the means of subsistence ; if the latter in- 
Creased by means of additional tillage, our 
Population would increase in exact pro- 
portion. It appeared from the recently 
presented returns, that in the last 10 years 
Our population had increased amidst all the 
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waste of war, by 1,700,000 or 1,800,000 
souls, and there was no reason why it 
should not go on. On every ground, he 
was anxious to resist the precipitation 
with which it was endeavoured to pass the 
Bill through the House. As it affected 
the whole population of the country, they 
were entitled to be heard on the subject. 
He knew that his constituents, at Notting- 
ham, were preparing petitions ; and would 
it not be matter of regret, if they were 
prevented from being heard by means of 
indecent precipitation? There was one 
part of the Bill on which the information 
of the House was quite insufficient,—that 
of taking the averages. The right hon. 
gentleman who proposed the resolutions 


‘acknowledged the present mode to be 
| faulty and defective, though he added, 
| that in his opinion, it was not likely to be 


improved by any other course. But the 


| House should see their way distinctly and 
people had been so strongly, so generally, | 


fully on this important point, before they 
proceeded to legislate upon it. He had 
read the whole of the evidence contained 
in the Corn Report of last session, but it by 
no means followed from that evidence, 
that the import price should be fixed so 
high as 80s, It should be recollected that 
the witnesses fixed that rate as a fair re- 
muneration for the farmer, from a view of 
the then prices of labour and rate of tax- 
ation. Now, the price of labour had 
already fallen in some parts, and would 
probably fall still more. Supposing, then, 
that on a particular farm 10/. a week was 
paid for labour, would not a fall of 25 
per cent. on wages produce a considerable 
effect? It could not be doubted that from 
the reduction of the army and navy, there 
would be a great addition to the number 
of disposable labourers in all parts of the 
country ; and he knew from the expe- 
rience of the manufacturers in the town he 
represented, that many of the men who 
had served in the navy were ardently de- 
sirous of returning to labour. If, then, 
the price of labour must fall, he had no 
doubt that the same witnesses, if re- 
examined, would say that 75s. was a fair 
remunerating price for the farmer. The 
House, therefore, was now legislating on 
evidence which did not apply to the pre- 
sent circumstances. He was persuaded 
that if the Bill passed into a law, it would 
have the effect of exciting a sentiment 
throughout the whole kingdom, that the 
House had attended to their own interests, 
not to those of the people at large. With- 
out, however, himself participating in the 
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opinion that gentlemen were actuated 
by personal motives, stil] he thought that 
every thing should be done to prevent 
such a mischievous impression, being con- 
vinced that the belief of the people would 
be such as he had stated, unless greater 
time were given for consideration. If the 
people were in error, the more time that 
was given for discussion, the better would 
be the chance that error would be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Babington said, that while he highly 
respected the agricultural interest, and 
wished it to be properly supported, he 
could not give his assent to the proposed 
restricting price. The decision of this 
question depended on the consideration of 
a great variety of circumstances. In the 
first place, they had to examine it with 
reference to our foreign trade, Our ma- 
nulactures were sent to every part of the 
world ; but they never would be able to 
compete with those of foreign countries, 
unless labour were cheap, and that de- 
pended on the price of provisions, as 
compared with the rate at which they 
were sold on the continent of Europe. 
By their naval superiority, during the 
late war, they were possessed of a sort of 
monopoly ; but that had ceased, of course, 
with the return of peace; and now they 
had to contend with much greater diffi- 
culties, with respect to the sale of their 
manufactures, than they had to encounter 

rior to the commencement of hostilities. 
* consequence of the peculiar state of the 
continent, many foreign countries had es- 
tablished manufactures of different kinds, 
either to provide employment for their 
poor, or for the convenience of possessing 
those articles which formerly they pur- 
chased from Great Britain. Our manu- 
factures would, therefore, in this new 
state of things, have to struggle against 
difficulties greater than had ever before 
impeded them. This country, it was 
true, possessed many advantages in com- 
merce and agriculture. It had an abun- 
dant capital, greater than any other king- 
dom could boast of, It was a nation 
skilled in manufactures. Indeed, it might 


be said, that they had a standing army of 


manufacturers, ready to support and ex- 
tend the commerce of the country. They 
possessed a free constitution, which gave a 
degree of consequence to manufacturers, 
which they did not elsewhere enjoy. 
‘There were a variety of other advantages ; 
all which combined, would, to a certain 
extent, but to a certain extent only, en- 
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able England to combat against the dis- 
advantages by which her commerce and 
manufactures were likely to be aflected. 
Under these circumstances, they ought 
to take care not to support any measure 
which threatened to weaken the national 
strength, or to paralyse the national se- 
curity. Now, a very great disadvantage 
to our manufacturing mterest would be 
produced, if the price of labour were 
augmented, by raising the price of pro- 
visions. ‘This was a relative question, 
which could not be settled by looking to 
the home prices; they must examine the 
prices abroad ; because, in proportion to 
the price of provisions on the continent, 
the foreign states would or would not be 
enabled to compete with us in the diffe. 
rent markets. On an average, looking to 
the price of grain in the north of Europe, 
in Flanders, France, &c. it might be rated 
at 40s. per quarter—grain being, from a 
variety of causes, the neglect of tillage, 
the march of large armies, &c. dearer 
in the present than it would probably be 
in future years. Now, should the price of 
grain on the continent gradually decrease, 
and the rate of manufacturing labour be- 
come lower in proportion, how could this 
country hope to meet the foreign manu. 
facturer in his own market, if a restricting 
price of 80s. were imposed? In his opi- 
nion they could not proceed farther than 
63s. or at farthest 66s.; if they went to 
80s. it would be stretching the bow too 
much, If corn were sold under the li- 
mited price, it would be in consequence 
of our growing sufficient for our own con- 
sumption. And, should a very abundant 
season occur, there would be a considers 
able superflux—how was it to be disposed 
of ? The middle-man would not take charge 
of so perishable a commodity. Recourse 
must then be had to exportation. but 
where were they likely to find a vent 
for this superfluous grain? It was not 
probable that any market would be found 
for iton the continent. The consequence 
would be, that the necessary re-action 
must produce an effect far more prejudi- 
cial to the farmer, than could flow from 
the present moderate price of corn. If 
they adopted the restricting price of 63s. 
they would only go back to the situation 
in which they stood in 1804, with the ex- 
ception of the taxes. Laying the taxes 
for the present out of the question, he did 
not think there was any great hardship 
in recurring to the system of 1804, ‘They 
were, at that period, a great, a happy, 4 
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flourishing nation; and they were en- 
abled to feed with the produce of the 


country a very considerable portion of 


their own population. Since that time 
much Jand had been brought into a state 
of cultivation. 
restricting price were contined to the sum 
he had mentioned, that poor lands, now 
producing corn, would be again con- 
signed to grass. The price of labour, he 
had no doubt, would fall, taxes would be 
lessened, and the consequence would be, 
that those lands would continue to be cul- 
tivated. The taxes would probably be 
heavier than in 1804, but he did not think 
they would be so heavy as to produce an 
effect contrary to that which he had 
stated. In Ireland the agriculturist was 
enabled to grow his corn much cheaper, 
because the taxes were considerably less 
than in this country, and labour was also 
paid at a much lower rate. If the Irish 
farmer could grow his corm at 40s. per 
quarter, he conceived, that, with a pro- 
tecting price of 63s. he would not be 
likely to abandon tillage. 
to rents, he must observe, that they had 
risen to an unnatural height, in conse- 
quence of the circumstances of the war ; 
and, if they were reduced to something 
like what they were in 1804, he con- 
ceived the land-holders would have no just 
cause of complaint. He thought it fair 
to state, looking to the great rise of rents 
in that country, that they might be very 
considerably lowered, and yet those who 
possessed landed property suffer very little 
by the alteration. It should not be for- 
gotten, that for the last half century our 
manufactures had thriven under the im- 
port system, and he, for one, would not 
rashly depart from it until the House had 
further experience as to the eflects of 
peace. He contended, that prices would 
be less steady, if we depended entirely on 
our resources. When the crops were 
good, prices would be extremely low, and 
when bad they would rise enormously 
high. He concluded with observing, that 
low prices and high taxes were indeed a 
serious consideration to the landed inte- 
rest; but high taxes, high prices, and a 
failing foreign commerce, would be much 
Worse. 

Sir John Newport said, he could most 
truly assert, that not even the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, though re- 
Presenting a manufacturing county, could 
wish more sincerely than he did, that the 
manufactures of Great Britain should flou- 





But he did not fear, if the | 


With respect | 
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| rish, And, although Ireland, in agricul- 
ture, bore a paramount interest, yet, if he 
thought, that, by supporting this mea- 
sure, he was advocating that which would 
injure the manufactures of England, he 
would not present himself to the House 
on this occasion. But, when gentlemen 
spoke of this large manufacturing popula- 
tion, they should not forget, that there 
was a very great proportion of individuals, 
connected with agriculture, who anxiously 
awaited the decision of parliament, in the 
hope that it would relieve them from the 
pressure by which they were at present 
afflicted. In saying this, he was in- 
fluenced by no partial feeling. He looked 
equally to the interests of England as of 
Ireland. ‘The House should not forget, 
in considering this measure, that there 
was a large body of the inhabitants of 
the latter country, wholly dependent on 
agriculture for their daily employment. 
‘Those individuals had not, as in this coun 
try, if not supplied by labour with the 
means of subsistence, an opportunity of 
seeking relief from the poor-rates. They 
‘could only look to that scanty pittance, 
if, indeed, any such existed, which they 
had saved out of the labour of former 
years. This was the case in Ireland. 
And he could assure the House, from a 
number of communications he had re- 
ceived from the magistrates of that coun- 
try, that distress waz universally felt there 
at present. Cases of theft, the offenders 
men who had heretofore borne the best 
characters, were now frequently investi- 
gated in that country. In consequence 
| of the alarming extent of these depreda- 
| tions, the magistrates had instituted an 
| inquiry into the state of the lower orders 
|in certain districts of the south of Ire- 
land, and had found that many of the 
labouring poor had not been able to pro- 
cure a single day’s work from the middle 
of November till the end of January last.— 
They were ready, they were able, to 
work—but they could not procure em- 
ployment. Was this a situation in which 
they would like to place any part of their 
population? He would make his appeal 
on this subject, and make it boldly, to the 
manufacturers themselves. He would ask 
them, did they wish to see any part of 
the labouring population of the United 
Kingdom placed in this heart-breaking 
situation? He was sure he could antici- 
pate their answer. He was sure they 
would exclaim, with one voice, ‘“ Let 
those people have ample relief.” Then, 
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in what shape was this relief to come? 
It was by giving Ireland the benefit of 
her agricultural improvement. In conse- 
quence of the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland, he, an humble individual, who 
claimed no merit for the act, introduced a 
measure, which he conceived, by opening 
the intercourse between the two countries, 
would effectually serve both. That mea- 
sure had exceeded his most sanguine 
hopes. Yet, at the time that it was 
brought forward, it was, like the present 
measure, misrepresented and abused. It 
was reprobated in Ireland. The people 
there imagined that its effect would be 
to deprive them of sustenance. But now 
the alarm had gone by, and they recog- 
nised in it a powerful engine of wealth 
and prosperity. That country was every 
day becoming more and more productive. 
It possessed capacities of improvement, 
beyond what any person unacquainted 
with it could imagine. And, by encou- 
raging the progress of improvement, agri- 
culture was not only extended, but civili- 
zation and domestic habits, which went 
hand in hand with industry, were intro- 
duced and established. Parliament had 
the power to throw that population back 
to idleness and insubordination, which 
they had called to industry and obedience 
tothe laws. They could throw that po- 
pulation back to pasture, to the grazing of 
cattle. But could that pursuit afford them 
sufficient employment? It was utterly 
impossible. Would the House consent 
to throw back this immense population 
to a state dangerous to the community in 
general, since it must be destructive of 
their moral habits? Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped they would extend 
the relief to Ireland, which her situation 
required. 


The right hon. baronet said, he would | 


here make a short statement to the House, 
which, perhaps, had not come within the 
knowledge of gentlemen. It would show 
that the state of Ireland was such, as im- 
peratively demanded relief; because it 


would prove the immense number of per- | 


sons who were dependent on the agricul- 
ture of that country. By the returns 
of the population of Ireland, imperfect 
as they were, it appeared, that, in the 
four great manufacturing counties, those 
of Louth, Antrim, Armagh, and Down, 
together with the cities of Dublin and 
Cork, there were 708,600 families, and 
of these 488,800 were supported by agri- 
culture. Much more than two-thirds of 
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the whole population of those extensive 
districts, including Dublin, which con- 
tained 176,000 inhabitants, and the city 
of Cork, containing nearly 100,000, were 
dependent on agriculture. Of the re- 
maining 219,000, 164,000 were supported 
by trade, manufactures, and handicrafis, 
It thus appeared that the individuals con. 
nected with agriculture, greatly outnum- 
bered those embarked in manovfactures, 
And the inference was evident, that any 
check given to agriculture would be vi- 
tally felt in every part of Ireland. 

The right hon. baronet then proceeded 
to argue, with great force, that, from the 
peculiar situation of the sister country, 

ingland was bound in honour, in justice, 
in good faith, to encourage her agri- 
culture. Many circumstances, he ob- 
served, had formerly occurred between 
the two countries which called for this 
protection. He would not enter into the 
detail of those circumstances—such a 
course would only inflame, and he wished 
to conciliate—but he would advert to the 
result. Ireland was diverted from the 
woollen trade, in which she formerly pro- 
fitably engaged, to depend on the manu- 
factures of England. Was it not, there- 
fore, just that England should take from 
her that produce, which, in consequence 
of her giving up the woollen manufacture, 
had become her only support? The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last called on them 
to look at the foreign market, for their 
manufactures. He (sir John) did not 
think he was asking too much, when he 
called upon them to look at the home 
market. It was in evidence before the 
House, that, in proportion as the demand 
for the agricultural produce of Ireland 
increased in Great Britain, in precisely 
the same proportion the demand __ for 
British manufactures increased in Ireland. 
This observation was not confined to any 
one branch. Woollens, cottons, glass— 
almost all the household furniture, of Ire- 
land—were supplied from this country. 
By the Act of Union, Ireland had placed 
out of her reach, by duties amounting '0 
a prohibition, the admission of foreign 
manufactures into her ports. She had 
thus restricted herself to the use of the 
manufactures of Great Britain. Had she 
not, therefore, a just right to demand of 
this country, that her produce should be 
received in preference to that of foreign 
nations? They had frequently heard © 
the excesses committed in Ireland. No 
man deplored them more than he did; 
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man would hail, with greater pleasure, the 
restoration of tranquillity and happiness, 
in that country. The true way to attain 
this desirable end, was by giving to the 
people a permanent interest in the soil. 
Give to the peasant that which is neces- 
sary for him—employment, and at the 
same time you give him a taste for whole- 
some pursuits, a love for peace and in- 
dustry! And, while you by this means 
give wealth to Ireland, you must essen- 
tially benefit Great Britain; since, with 
the love of peace and order, a desire to 
avail themselves of the comforts of British 
manufactures, will inevitably be excited. 
The interests of the two islands were, in 
every respect, closely interwoven toge- 
ther. And every measure which tended 
to convince the people of Ireland of this 
fact, assisted in forming a union, far 
stronger than any legal tie—a moral 
union, raised on the basis of mutual inte- 
rest and mutual obligation. 

It had been said, and the sentiment was 
very prevalent without doors, as well as 
within those walls, that this measure 
would not afford immediate relief to Ire- 
Jand, and therefore did not suit the exi- 
gencies of that country. Here, as in every 
other case, the fact was every thing. The 
cessation of demand in Ireland had para- 
lysed the whole country. It was not 
there, as it was in this country, where 
large capitals existed, customary to pro- 
ceed to speculate extensively. They 
could not there afford to speculate, for a 
considerable time, in any commodity. 
The merchant, if he did not find the de- 
mand commensvrate with his purchase, 
was obliged to forego the trade. He 
could not, like the merchant of England, 
proceed to an almost indefinite extent. 
The evil arising from cessation of demand 
must be felt more speedily in the sister 
country than here; and tothis might, in 
some degree, be atributted, the greater 
degree of tranquillity observable in Eng- 
land than in Ireland. In the former, there 
Was an almost constant series of employ- 
ment for the labouring poor—in the latter, 
it was precarious and uncertain. The less 
the amount of capital, and the poorer the 
people, the sooner would the cessation of 
demand be felt. The cessation of the de- 


mand for agricultural produce, in Ireland, 
had occasioned a stagnation of business in 
every part of it, and had caused a total 
want of confidence amongst the people, 
with respect to those measures which were 
likely to do-them service. 


( VOL. XXIX.) 


All commer- 
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cial intercourse was suspended between 
the two countries, pending the decision of 
the House on this measure. It was under 
circumstances of this description, that the 
hon. member had moved, not an alteration, 
not a modification of the measure, but the 
postponing the consideration of it for six 
months! It was in fact saying, that a mea 
sure which gentlemen declared ought to 
be fully and fairly discussed, should be put 
off for another year. The table certainly 
was not loaded with petitions in its favour; 
but if as much pains had been taken to 
procure petitions on the one side, as was 
manifested to procure them on the other, 
he had no doubt but a great number would 
have been presented to the House in sup- 
port of the Bill, Did they not think, 
that, out of the 488,000 families, who, as 


| he had before stated, were dependent on 


agriculture for their support, many would 
come forward to sign petitions in favouft 
of the measure? He conceived, the 
House was bound to hear, calmly and dis- 
passionately, every representation of the 
people; but he thought, on all occasions, 
particularly on questions of this nature, 
that parliament ought to be guided in its 
measures by its own solemn deliberations. 
Every gentleman knew, that if the opinion 
of the people had always been made the 
standard of their proceedings in cases of 
this kind, they would frequently, for the 
purpose of purchasing bread at a very 
cheap rate for the moment, have run the 
risk of buying it for whole years at a scar- 
city price. They would not have stopped, 
even if the price of present gratification 
had been nothing less than future famine. 
He felt so strong on this question, he was 
so thoroughly convinced that the interests 
of the two countries were the same—that 
he had no hesitation in declaring his firm 
Opinion that the protection of the farmer 
was absolutely necessary to every class 
inthe community. He had no objection 
to a moderate delay—he would give every 
fair opportunity for considering the mea- 
sure—but he would deprecate any post- 
ponement, that went to destroy the hopes 
of those who depended on their daily 
labour for subsistence. It was of no use 
to tell the poor man that he should have a 
large loaf, when he had not employment 
by which he could earn the price of it. 
If this measure were not agreed to, if the 
labouring population were left without 
employment—it would be the means of 
driving them to mal-practices, and would 
probably reduce Ireland to a state, which 
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every member of that House would la- 
ment, and which no manufacturer, no in- 
habitant of England, would like to see 
apy part of the United Empire plunged in. 

Sir Lrederick Flood did not believe that 
any member who set a due value upon the 
real interests of the country, would vote 
for the mortal amendment to the immortal 
Bill now before the House. He said, that 
alter the number of long and short speeches 
which had been repeated over and over 
again, lie saw very well that delay alone 
was the object in view, for the purpose of 
obtaining opposition to the measure, by 
creating a clamour against it. It had 
been said by one hoa, member who spoke 
against the resolutions, that they had few 
or no taxes in Ireland. Nothing could be 
further from the fact; they had a window 
tax, a tax on horses and other articles of 
Juxury ; in short, they had almost all the 
taxes that Englishmen bad, and they had 
besides a tax which he wished was adopted 
in this country, viz. the hearth money, 
which would fall, as all taxes ought to do, 
on the Jords and rich commoners of this 


| 


| 





more Wealthy country than Ireland was, | 


He denied also that labour was so much 
cheaper in Ireland than it was in England, 
as had been represented by the same hon. 
member. It was no such thing; so far 


fiom it, labour was as high there as here, | 


in comparison to the wealth and opulence 
of the two countries. He said, he repre- 
sented a county in which there were 
many agriculturists who had embarked 
their capitals in tillage, and Ireland 
had thercby derived the greatest advan- 
tage from their skill and industry ; but 


now when corn had fallen so much in! 


price, if they were not encouraged by 
ee eps they must either turn their 
ands again into pasture, or they would be 
ruined. Tingland had also derived great 
benefits from the agriculture of Ireland, 
which, in one year, had furnished Lng- 
Jand with cleven million of quarters ; 
and so late as 1812, had furnished three 
million. If you do not encourage Irish 


agriculture, you must obtain supplies from | 


foreign countries, from countries that were 
lately your enemies, and are now only 
your provisional friends. He should be 
very sorry to distress the manufacturers of 
this country ; but he did not believe such 
would be the consequence of adopting 
this measure. Jie thought the manufac- 
turers and the agriculturists should go 
hand in hand; and if they did so, the 
wianulacturers would find, that in giving 
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encouragement to Ireland, they would be 
serving their best friends. 
Mr. Alderman C. Smith said, the amend. 


ment should have his cordial support. He 
expressed his concern to observe, that the 
bon. gentlemen who were in favour of the 
Bill seemed so very anxious to hurry it 
through the House, in the teeth of so 
many numerously signed petitions, which 
were pouring in every day, almost unaui- 
mously and decidedly against the mea- 
sure. This anxiety and hurry, in his 
opinion, shewed that the supporters of the 
Bill were afraid to give time for the voice 
of the people to be nade known by means 
of petitions, and wished thus to carry a 
measure which was not only altogether 
contrary to the voice of their constituents, 
but in the highest degree obnoxious to 
them, 

Mr. Lambert said, that he had had many 
Opportunities of witnessing the extreme 
distress of agricultural labourers. Since 
the last recess more complaints had been 
made to him of want of work, than he had 
ever heard since he had been in the com- 
mission of the peace. It had been asserted 
by those who were adverse to this measure, 
that farmers kepttheir horses, hounds, andin 
a manner elbowed the nobility and gentry 
out of the field. Such accounts might 
answer the purpose of creating a prejudice 
against this very useful body cf men, in 
order to answer a particular purpose ; but 
he wished the Llouse to consider that since 
the ports were shut, and even since the 
opinion of the House was known by so 
many very large majorities in favour ol 
the measure, the prices of corn had con- 
tinued very low and dull ; from all which 
he drew an inference, that if the price 
were fixed at 80s. that would be no reason 
for supposing that corn would ever rise to 
that price, except in consequence of very 
unforeseen and extraordinary circum: 
stances. 

Lord Milton said, that not having yet 
taken any share in the debates or votes 
upon this subject, in consequence of not 
being able in his own mind to come to 
any satisfactory determination, and having 
now arrived at something like a decision, 
after duly weighing both sides of the 
question, he wished to state it to the ITouse. 
The question lay between two evils ; and 
although in the abstract he was friendly 
to a free trade, yet in this case, as it would 
not depend upon ourselves alone, he was 
inclined to favour a measure, the object 
of which was tq render us independent ot 
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foreign assistance. He could bear wit- 
ness, from his own personal experience, to 
the severe distresses of the labourers in 
husbandry, 


corn (so much wished for by those who | 


argued on the other side) was a disadvan- 
tage, because that very circumstance threw 
them out of work: he was informed that 
in the Bedford Level half the population 
were receiving parochial relief. Although 
the adoption of this Bill might be partially 
disadvantageous, he was convinced it 
would be generally beneficial, 
out it he thought that ihe farmer 
be ruined and the labourer starved. 
sidering, however, how many confliciing 
interests were involved, he could have 


would 
Con- 


to whom the cheapness of | 


and with- , 


wished that it had been deemed expedient | 


to resort to a temporary measure, since 
the establishment of a permanent system 
in matters on which the wisest men differed 
was inexpedient. It was not without pain 
that he had come to the conclusion he had 
stated; and even now he could scarcely 
say that he had absolutely decided what 
relief ought to be afforded, though he was 
convinced that some immediate assistance 
to the azricultural interest was required. 


Whether the restricting price should be | 


72,76, or SOs. was a matter of Jess mo- 
ment, 
stances he was in favour of the higher 
sum, as giving due encouragement to the 


alihough under all the circum. | 


farmer, without which he could not con-— 


tend with rival and foreign markets. 


Mr. Thompson expressed himself highly | 
obliged by the manner in which the noble 


lord who had just sat down had described 
the distresses to which the poor of the 
county of York were exposed. He only 
wished that every one of that nobie lord’s 
constituents had heard the statements 
which he had made, and he was satisfied 
he would have endeared himself to their 
hearts, 
which the noble lord had said, from per- 
sonal observation. 
ago, since he had had an opportunity of 
viewing the wretched situation to which 
the agricultural poor of Yorkshire were 

reduced. In a small village near Hull, 
where a number of labouring poor resided, 
he inquired what was the reason of their 
distress, now that the corn was at such 
reduced prices? “ Why, Sir,” said some 
of the poor poople, “ it is very true that 
corn can be purchased cheaper than at : any 
former period ; 
portance to us, for we can get no work, and, 


| of promoting those of another ? 


He could confirm every word | 


| 


It was only a month | 


bot then this is of no im- | 
| any one would allow was appitcable to 
consequently, have not the means of buy- | 


\ 
| 
} 
' 
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ing it.’ When he asked the cause of 
this, they said, “ The farmers have no 
money, and cannot pay us for our labour,’ 
He immediately offered to give some 
twenty of them employment, ond a person 
present said, if he could emp! luy forty 
more, they would be most anxious to ob- 
tain his patronage at any rate. Nothing 
could be more uhveiees than that the re- 
duction of the price ef corn had produced 
these events, aud that reduction manifest- 
ly was attributable to the importation of 
foreign griuin, He did not wish the farm- 
ers to have a very high price for their 
corn, bat he wished them to have sucha 
price as would protect them in their la- 
bours; and if he wished plenty to the 
he certainly did not wish to seethem 
fed with French cora, or clothed with 
foreign manufactures. He wished every 
thing to be English, and for this reason he 
would p:otect the agriculturist as well as 
the manufacturer. Llithertothe masufac- 
turer had been protected in every possible 
way. There was a duty upon every thing 
which could in the slightest way inter 
fere with his interest, aud every facility 
given to the exportation of his commodity. 
But how was the farmer treated?) He was 
prohibited from exporting bis woot and his 
cattle; and even aiter his were 
killed, he was not allowed to export their 
The manufacturer of leather was 
protected in a monopoly of the skin, while 
the farmer was prevented trom deriving 
the advantage which similar privileges 
would give him. Why should this be the 
case, and why should the interests of one 
ciass of society be sacrificed for the sake 
He was 
sure that if the questions were fairly stated 
to the manufacturers of Leeds and Shef- 
field, that they would agree in the senti- 
ments of the noble lord, in considering the 
measure before the House a just one. If 
they thought otherwise now, be could say 
their opinions were not formed from theic 
own observation, but had originated in 
misrepresentation. They did not under- 
stand the subject, and were, therefore, 
unable to see that which was for their own 
interests. The discussions which had 
taken place in that House, however, be 
was satisfied, had done a great deal of 
good, and had removed many of the pre- 
judices which he knew to have existed, 
‘To export all we could, and to import as 
little as we could he!p, was a maxim which 
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the real interests of this country ; and if ie 
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applied to one species of commodity, why 
should it not apply to another? If it ap- 
plied to manufactures, why should it not 
apply to corn? The disadvantages arising 
from its not being applied to corn had 
been seriously felt, and he apprehended 
would ere long be very generally acknow- 
ledged. Already did the shopkeepers in 
market towns view with dismay the dis- 
tresses of the farmer ; in vain did they look 
for that custom to which they had here- 
tofore been accustomed; the farmer passed 
their doors dejected and distressed, he was 
no longer able to purchase those little 
articles of luxury and manufacture which 
had given spirit to trade, and that friendly 
intercourse which had in former times 
subsisted, was broken up. Indeed, he had 
heard it as a fact, that several inns had 
actually been closed, in consequence of 
the absence of those persons who had 
been their certain customers, but who now 
transacted their business in the open streets, 
and then returned to their houses to the 
meagre fare of bread and cheese. ‘These 
were facts which could not be disguised, 
and which he trusted would operate as a 
convincing reason with the House for 
passing the Bill before them. He would 
conclude what he had to say to the House, 
by quoting a passage of an address, which 
in 1802 was presented from priuce Talley - 
rand to Buonaparté, In this address that 
prince, who was known to be a man of 
great talents, pointed out the beneficial 
consequences which would result to France 
from a peace with Great Britain. “ Leave 
them in peace,” said prince Talleyrand, 
“and their ministers will be distracted by 
popular clamovr, which will always be 
exerted and encouraged by designing 
men.”’—“ Leave them in peace,” again 
said he, “ and they will never think of 
striking out schemes for the increase of 
their population. Instead of manufactur- 
ing for their own benefit, they will manu- 
facture for the use of others.” « Leave 
them in peace,” lastly said he, and it was 
unfortunate that his words had been so 
prophetic, “ and their nobility and gentry 
will come to France, and in squandering 
their money and great riches among us, 
augment our national resources, while 
they enslave their own country.” This 
was the address of a sensible man, who 
seemed to have taken a very close view of 
the English character; but he trusted the 
government of this country would not per- 
mit such observations to be verified by 





facts, He entreated the House to afford | mers and the country bankers. He thought 
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the same protection to the farmer which 
they did to the manufacturer, and thereby 
ensure the prosperity of both. By this 
means the population would be increased, 
the stability of the country secured, and 
the probability of enslavement by France 
rendered chimerical. 

Mr. Preston agreed with those who 
thought it was a great evil that our absen- 
tees should spend so much English money 
in foreign countries; but he could see no 
very great difference between spending it 
personally in France, and sending it over 
there, to purchase what our own country 
was capable of supplying. As to the 
proposition of substituting 72 shillings in 
the place of 80, it would be to do away 
the entire effect of the measure, and all 
the good that was expected from it. The 
difference between 72 shillings and 80 
would amount on an acre, producing five 
quarters, to no less than forty shillings, or, 
in other words, to the whole rent. When 
the reduction of the price of agricultural 
labour was spoken of, he would ask, would 
it be right to take 25 per cent. off the 
price of their labour, and make their 
misery much greater than it now was? It 
was true that land, in a very high state of 
cultivation, such as Mr. Mant’s farim was, 
and which was also tithe-free, might be 
sufficiently protected by the price of 72s. 
Land that produced 40 or 50 bushels of 
corn on the acre could afford to pay large 
rents, and the corn might be sold cheap. 
The average of the land of England, bow- 
ever, was not of that quality, and the 
expenses“on a poorer soil were greater 
than those on land of high cultivation. 
He thought, that when it was considered 
how much higher the price of labour was 
to the manufacturers than to the agricul- 
tural labourers, he did not think that it 
would be too great a sacrifice to demand 
of them, that even if this measure should 
raise their expense in bread a farthing 
or a halfpenny a day, they should submit 
to it in order that the agricultural labourers 
might live. 

Mr. Marryatt could not avoid adverting 
to the expression of an hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Thompson) « that no honest 
Yorkshireman, even though living in @ 
manufacturing town, would wish to starve 
the farmers.” He believed, however, that 
the people of Yorkshire, as well as other 
counties, without looking over the hon, get 
tleman’s books, understood pretty welk the 
connexion that there was between the far- 
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that this consideration lessened much 
of the weight of the arguments which the 
hon. gentleman had now brought forward. 
{Loud cries of No, no!] He considered 
that connexion to be a link of the question 
which they bad been discussing last night, 
namely, the Bank Restriction Act. As to 
the proposed measure, he was not un- 
friendly to the principle of it, as he thought 
some protection was necessary to our 
agriculture; but he was unfriendly to the 
price which had been fixed by the com- 
mittee as the protecting price. In oppos- 
ing the Bill, he therefore only considered 
himself to be acting against SOs. as the 
protecting price. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that he did not feel 
the same embarrassment as the hon. gen- 
tleman who had last spoken, as he had 
been uniformly against the principle of 
the Bill. Elaving yesterday presented 
petitions against the Bull, he thought it 
necessary to obviate the charge of incon- 
sistency that had been brought against 
the petitioners. It had been stated, that 
they sent up petitions which they did not 
attempt to support by evidence. Some 
of those petitions had Jast year been 
brought up on the very Jast day of the 
discussion; and as the committee were 
only instructed to inquire into so much of 
the subject as related to the importation 
of foreign corn and the duties payable on 
it, they might well have supposed that 
they had no business to go before it. It 
must be recollected, also, that the prayer 
of their petition was, that the Bill should 
not pass into a law. Whena motion was 
afterwards made and carried, for post- 
poning the consideration of the Bill for 
six months, the intention of that motion 
was not merely for delay, but it was a 
parliamentary way of throwing out the 
Bill altogether. From the great rejoicings 
that took place on the success of that 
motion, it must be supposed that it was 
the general opinion of the country that 
parliament had listened te their petitions, 
and thrown out the Bill. They were not 
to expect that it would have been brought 
in again this year, and they would have 
acted weakly if they had attended the 
committee. He did not think that the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Thompson) had 
stated the true principles of trade, in 
Saying that we ought to export as much 
and import as Jittle, as we could. If we 
Imported nothing, how were the merchants 
to be paid for what they exported? He 
Considered, if the price of 80s. were fixed, 
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that although that price would be a mini- 
mum to the public, it would be by no 
means a maximum to the farmer; for all 
the evidence had stated, that in the case 
of a bad harvest, no quantity of importa- 
tion that could be reckoned on, would 
prevent corn being raised to a very high 
price. 

Mr. Wharton supported the Bill, and 
complained of the imputation thrown on 
the conduct of an hon. member by another, 
who had spoken of the connexion between 
the country banks and the price of corn. 
Those who knew that hon. gentleman, 
knew him incapable of acting from such 
base motives as had been ascribed :o him. 

Mr. Marryatt said, what had fallen from 
him had been misconsirued. He had 
meant to cast no imputation on any one, 
He had only referred to the influence 
which a paper currency had on the price 
of corn. 

Mr. Lockhart began by observing, that 
there was a mode of public argument, 
which should be avoided in speaking on 
subjects of great public interest, inasmuch 
as our vital interests depended on the 
existence of the constitution and the goe 
vernment. If from day to day false 
statements and false arguments were ad- 
vanced even in that House, bow was it 
possible that a great degree of i:ritation 
should not exist in the public mind? How 
could men who did not understand the 
subject, bear without feeling considerable 
irritation, that the effect of this measure 
would be to deprive them of their bread ? 
How was it possible there should not be 
irritation, when it was confidently stated, 
not only by a chief magistrate, but by 
members in that House, that the effect of 
corn being SOs. a quarter, would be to 
raise the price of bread to fifteen or six- 
teen pence. Lvery peasant in the country 
knew that it could not have that effect. 
They all recollected, that when the bread 
was fifteen or sixteen pence, the price of 
corn was considerably higher than 80s. 
Indeed, there was something about the 
assize of bread in London, which made it 
much dearer there than it was in the 
country. Even 50 miles from town, the 
quartern loaf was usually two-pence 
cheaper than in London, and many coun- 
try bakers made a trade of sending bread 
to town. He should have supposed, that 
the gentlemen who opposed the present 
measure must have read the pamphlet of 
a right hon, gentleman (Mr. Rose), which 
had been very generally distributed 
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throughout the country. Now the calcu- 
lation made by that right hon. gentleman 
was, that when corn was at 90s. a quarter, 
the loaf would be, not at 15d. or 16d., but 
at 134d. The hon. gentleman (Mr, Pro- 
theroe) had stated, that the petitioners 
were not aware that it was necessary or 
proper for them to bring evidence before 
the committee who were sitting on this 
subject. What! when they had in the 
hon. gentleman an advocate of such saga- 
city, and so desirous of obtaining their good- 
will, how came it that he did not inform 
them their petitions were referred to the 
committee, and that it would be advisable 
to support them by evidence? There were 
some gentlemen who wished to delay the 
consideration of this subject for another 
year; but what object could that answer, 


except to run again the same course of 


ruin to our agricultural interests? He had 


heard about leases being taken by persons | 


intoxicated at ale-louses, at enormous 
rents, He knew of no such proceedings, 
and was sure that no landlord of probity, 
or honour, or common sense, could resort 
to such a means of getting a lease signed, 
which would be as void in law, as contrary 
to every moral principle. He was not in 
that House the advocate of any particular 
class of people, but spoke what he thought 
for the common good of all. If he were 
to be the advocate of any particular class, 
it should be of the labouring class. Tie 
Jabourers who followed the plough, or 
guided the horses, were in his view as 
deserving of the protection of parliament 
as any other class. As to that great mass 
of national property which was in the 
hands of the stockholders, although he 
had heard that their interests were op- 
posed to this measure, and that they should 
petition against it, he was convinced that 
there was no one who possessed stock that 
would put his name to such a petition. 
Any little advantage that they might gain 
in the price of the quartern loat, would 
be nothing in comparison to the great 
diminution in the security of their capital. 
Agriculture must be considered the great 
matrix of all other produce; and it was 
impossible that agriculture could be much 
depressed, without carrying with it into 
the like depression, all the sources of our 
prosperity. He thought that the labour- 
ing classes were much excited at the pre- 
sent moment by orators, and by men endea- 
vouring to gain popularity, who laboured 
much more to gain popular applause than 
to do any serious good to the country. 
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He conceived that the price of agricul- 
tural labour had been unhappily reduced 
below what it ought to be. 

Mr. Zlliot said, that when a measure of 
a similar nature was proposed towards the 
close of the last session, he was amongst 
those who had voted against it; not be- 
cause he had been by any means under 
a clear impression that some regulation 
might not ultimately prove to be neces- 
sary, but because he had thought the 
moment very ill selected for such a dis- 
cussion, and because there was then before 
the House a singular paucity of informa- 
tion on a subject, which appeared to him 
to be amongst the most diflicult, in some 
of its details the most intricate, and, in the 
present situation of the country, certainly 
the most critical to its interests, of any 
that could be offered to the consideration 
of parliament. The progress of his opi- 
nions on the question had, he acknow- 
ledged, been very slow: there was per- 
haps no man in that tlouse, who was in 
the whole turn and habit of bis mind more 
adverse to what is commonly called poli- 
tical regulation than he was, especially 
too on matters in any way affecting public 
subsistence. ‘This reluctance also was 
not diminished by the opposition the mea- 
sure experienced from some of his triends, 
for whose sentiments upon ail subjects he 
felt the highest esteem and veneration, 
and amongst others from his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Horner), whose mind 
was, as the Ilouse had recently an oppor- 
tunity of observing, deeply stored with 
information on all matters connected with 
political economy, and whose judgment 
on this question be knew, from the private 
intercourse it was his happiness to have 
with him, to be founded on the most 
candid and impartial grounds. Notwith- 
standing, however, all these weighty con- 
siderations, after the most mature and un- 
prejudiced deliberation which he was 
capable of giving to the evidence now on 
the table, as well as to whatever informa- 
tion he had been able to gather for him- 
self, he-was compelled to say that, in the 
view which he took of the policy of the 
question, it did appear to him that some 
regulation would be imperatively requisite. 
Under these circumstances, though his 
sentiments on any matter could be of little 
importance to the House, and though he 
was conscious they were of peculiarly 
little value upon this subject, he trusted 
he should be permitted, from motives of 
deference and respect to those from whom 
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he had the misfortune to differ, very shortly 
toassign the reasons which had brought him 
to the conclusion at which he had arrived. 

With regard to general principles, to 
which so much aliusion had been made on 
a former night, be presumed that no man 
in these days could doubt of the benefit 
which resulted, in all matters of trade, 
from a perfect exemption from restraint, 
so far as it might be safely attainable. He 
was sure his honourable and learned friend 
(Mr. Horner) would not attribute to him 
any desire of depreciating general prin- 
ciples. The man who rejected general 
principles, seemed to him to discard from 
his consideration the elements of science. 
But his learned friend would, he was per- 
suaded, admit that general principles 
were to be used with some caution and 
reserve. If, in their application to an arti- 


ticial system, like our own, we were to take | 
them without a due reference to our actual | 


condition ; if they were not to be in some 
degree modified and regulated by the 
circumstances with which they might 
happen to be combined, instead of being 
our sure guide and light, they might lead 
us into very extravagant and calamitous 


errors. ‘The question, therefore, was not 
about the truth or falsehood of these 
genera! principles; it was about their 


application. .The problem offered for the 
sulution of the House was, Whether we 
could in the present condition of the 
country safely abandon the system which 


| 





for the most part we had pursued, and | 


cease to encourage our main branch of 


our commercial institutions, many of the 
other branches of cur industry being in 
possession of various and multiplied arti- 
ficial advantages, and it being admitted 


(for he had not heard it disputed) that | 


avriculture, the trade of corn, was as sensi- 


ble to that sort of stimulus as any other | 


description of traffic. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Ponsonby) had well stated, that 
we hada very imperfect discretion over 
the kind of freedom of trade, which was 
the subject of discussion, It was very 
different from the freedom of inland trade: 
inland trade was the creature of the 
state; the legislature could both give it 
freedom and could secure its permanence, 
but the duration of foreign commerce was 
at the volition of another part ’; this other 
party might terminate it at the moment 
of its own convenience, and that conjune- 


ture might be, and indeed was not unlikely 


to be, very inconvenient to ourselves. 
Thus France would close her ports when 
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wheat should arrive at the price of 49s. 
per quarter; she then would be appre- 
hensive of scarcity, and would leave other 
nations to provide for their own supply. 
Thus if we sacrificed our agriculture, it 
seemed to him that we were committing 
the supply of a considerable portion of our 
population with an article of prime neces- 
sity, to the fluctuations not only of seasons 
(from the influence of which we could not 
preserve it), but to the fluctuation of the 
exigencies, the interest, the ambition, or 
the passions of perhaps riva] and contend- 
ing powers, 

In the consideration of the subject there 
seemed to be two material questions ; first, 
Whether the agriculture of the kingdom, 
by a reasonable application of capital, 
could be very greatly increased? Upon 
this point he should not have dwelt for a 
moment, if some doubt had not been cast 
on it by his two hon. friends (Mr. Baring 
and Mr. Smith); they alleged that there 
had been much wasteful application of 
capital to land; that there were many 
examples of such improvident enterprises, 
he did not doubt; indeed, some such had 
fallen within his own personal knowledge : 
but he would ask, in what branch of the 
most prosperous and successful commerce 
there was not much fallacious speculation ? 
The testimony of persons on matters where 
their own interests were so essentially con- 
cerned was, he admitted, te be taken with 
due quatification. He must, however, 
reject. the whole substance, scope, and 
tenour of the evidence on the table, if he 
did not believe that this island might be 
inade to yield a very large augmentation 
of agricultural produce without any extra- 
vagant direction of capital to that object. 
With regard to Ireland, no man who had 
ever read of it, no one who had ever heard 
of it, certainly no one who had ever seen 
it, could doubt of its allording an almost 
inexhaustible field for cultivation, or of its 
becoming, by due means of improvement, 
a most fruitful and abundant granary for 
the British empire. If his hon. friends - 
meant to allege, that the capital of the 
country could be turned into more pro- 
fitable chanuels, he should repiy that, in 
the combination of circumstances waich 
composed the power of the state, wealth 
was only one ingredient, and that it ought 
not to have more than its proper place in 
our consideration. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, he had the most entire conviction that 
this preliminary question was to be deter- 
mined in the affirmative. 


he 
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The second question was, whether, if 
we were to adopt the system of free im- 
portation, or of importation at the present 
low rate of duty, the continental powers 
might not pour grain into our markets in 
such quantities, or in such a manner, as 
to obtain a decisive superiority over the 
home grower? Now, considering the ad- 
vantages which many foreign nations pos- 
sessed in point of soil and climate, in 
cheapness of labour, and in comparative 
lightness of taxation, he thought this ques- 
tion also must be answered in the affirma- 
tive. This position might indeed be said 
to be allowed by the amendment that had 
been moved by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Baring), which admitted that, at least for 
a term of years, the agriculture of the 
united kingdom was likely to be embar- 
rassed by the competition of foreign corn, 
that it would be expedient to afford it 
artificial encouragement, and that this en- 
couragement should be given in the mode 
of a prohibitory duty. His hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Horner) could have 
only voted for the amendment because he 
considered it as a lesser evil than the mea- 
sure proposed; for he held that, even if 
the agriculture should decline, it must be 
left to find its own level. His learned 
friend did not depreciate the agriculture 
of the kingdom, he valued it as an impor- 
tant part of the national prosperity ; but 
his doctrine was, that it was not, under 
any circumstances, a fit matter for legis- 
lative regulation, unless indeed it could be 
proved that there was a risk of a deficiency 
of supply. This hazard, however, his 
learned friend looked upon as trivial. He 
alleged, that if we could not get corn 
from one country, we should be able to 
procure it from another, and therefore re- 
garded any danger of this sort as so 
Visionary as not to be put into competition 
with the advantages which he represented 
as the likely result of a perfect freedom of 
importation. These advantages were, a 
general cheapness, a salutary reform of 
the artificial part of our system, and a 
great increase of our manufactures and 
our foreign trade. Thongh he did not 
mean to dwell on those details, he could 
not help observing, that these benefits ap- 
peared to him to be somewhat problema- 
tical, both with regard to their attainment, 
and to their amount, if attained. The 
cheapness, to be efficacious, must be consi- 
derable and unfluctuating, and this he 
thought very doubtful. It was to be ac- 


complished by the reduction of the price 
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of labour. He was far from denying the 
influence of the price of corn on that of 
labour; but it must be admitted, that the 
degree of this influence might be very 
much varied by circumstances. In Ire- 
land, for example, it would have very 
little effect, because corn was not the 
general subsistence of the country. In 
countries where subsistence formed the 
principal part of the expenditure of the 
labourer, the effect would of course be 
much more considerable. In England 
much of the expense of the labourer con- 
sisted in articles of luxury, which, how- 
ever, were become essential to his com- 
fort, and were therefore to be reckoned 
among the necessaries of life. Now the 
Operation of the price of corn must be 
chiefly confined to that part of the price 
of labour which belonged to subsistence. 
It might, to be sure, affect in a slight de- 
gree some other articles, but several it 
could not atfect at all, and in these arti- 
cles, he apprehended, consisted the great 
difference between the prices of this and 
of other countries. It was in vain to dis- 
guise, that the real source of the dearness 
of England was the weight of its taxa- 
tion—a heavy burthen, but a burthen 
which, as he had always thought, was 
wisely, nobly, and necessarily incurred 
by the country for the preservation of the 
land and of the manufactures, and for the 
conservation of every interest that was 
most dear and valuable in society. Nor 
could we look to its speedy reduction ;_ it 
could only be diminished by that, which 
he earnestly prayed might happen, a long 
and profound repose, and a steady unre- 
laxing adherence to a system of rigid re- 
trenchment and economy. 

With respect to the correction of the 
artificial vices of our system, no man 
wished more to see such a reform than 
himself, so far as it could be effected with- 
out hazard to the interests of the country ; 
but he must deprecate the immediate ap- 
plication of general principles to our in- 
ternal supply of subsistence, which he 
considered as the shield of our commerce 
and manufactures against the envy and 
jealousy of the world. His hon, and learned 
friend (Mr. Horner) had laid much stress 
upon the present friendship of France, and 
had called upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to declare, whether there was 
any danger to be apprehended from tnat 
quarter. This was an argumentum ad ho- 
minem, rather than an argumentum ad rem 
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He would ask his learned friend, whether 
he thought it contrary to all probability, 
that, in the course of a few years, I'rance 
might revive her ancient jealousy of the 
commercial greatness of this country ? But 
it was not France only which was to be 
feared, it was well known that America 
and most of the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope had always more or less looked 
askance at the naval and commercial pro- 
sperity of Great Britain. ‘This was a dan- 
ger which no statesman could put out of 
his contemplation, because it arose out of 
the peculiar construction of our power. 
He heartily wished that all such rivalships 
and animosities might be for ever extin- 
guished ; but that man must have nerves 
of iron, who could commit the subsistence 
of the country to such a chance. 

The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to shew the change, which he con- 
ceived any system that should essentially 
check the progress of our agriculture, 
must produce in the distribution of the 
population, in its condition, and in the 
nature, as well as in the degree, of the 
power of the country. No man could 
hold the importance of our manufactures 
in higher estimation than he did: they 
constituted a most essential part of the 
strength and greatness of the state; they 
were a powerful aid to the agriculture of 
the country : but they contributed not 
only to the cultivation of the soil, they 
fertilized and enriched the human mind ; 
they added largely to the stock of human 
knowledge ; they diffused science ; they 
in all ways embellished and refined so- 
ciety ; they in every mode conduced to 
the moral, social, and physical happiness 
of men, and perhaps in the last-mentioned 
respects they conferred even greater bene- 
fits on other classes of the community, 
than on that portion of the population 
which was employed in their own parti- 
cular paths of industry: but the basis of 
this structure was the land ; we flourished 
much through our commerce and our ma- 
nufactures, but we flourished also because 
we had hitherto been a great agricultural 
nation, 

The right hon. gentleman contended, 
that in the discussion of this question, we 
were never for one moment to forget that 
we were a great substantive power in 
Europe, having a prevalent weight (which 
he trasted we should ever use fur our own 
honour and the benefit of surrounding 
nations) in the grand balance of the po- 
litical world; and we were not to disguise 
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from ourselves, that we attracted the envy 
which was inseparable from the eminence 
of our station. We were not like Holland, 
and the other countries to which we had 
been compared ; nature had prohibited 
those states from raising their own stock 
of subsistence; they might advantageously 
and safely depend on other nations for 
supply. If they were assailed on one side, 
they were sure of finding protection on 
another ; but this country was, from the 
very construction of its power, peculiarly 
exposed to confederate jealousy and hos- 
tility, and on no account more than for its 
commercial and maritime prosperity. 
One of the chief benefits which the ad- 
vocates for the free importation of corn 
held out as an inducement to the adoption 
of their system, was cheapness. His hon. 
friend (Mr. Whitbread) had stated that 
subsistence and population went together. 
If this position were true (and he believed 
nothing in political economy was better 
established), our population would go on 
greatly increasing, and we should be al- 
tering its distribution, not upon general 
principles, not by leaving things to find 
their natural level, but, artificially, by 
ceasing to encourage agriculture and 
leaving the other branches of our industry 
in possession of all their advantages, and 
thus inviting capital from the land to 
manufactures. We should be forcing our 
population into a shape, which (though 
most salutary in its due proportion) must 
be acknowledged to be liable to great 


| fluctuations of fortune, which was depen- 


dent in some of its branches on the ca- 
prices of taste and fashion, and which was 
always peculiarly sensible to deficiencies 
of subsistence. If under such circum- 
stances we should be placed (a situation 
by no means without example) in alterca- 
tion with the maritime nations of the 
world, upon matters relating to our mari- 
time and commercial interests; and if we 
should feel that, besides impeding the 
egress of our manvfactures, they could 
turn upon us the discontents and other 
evils incident to scarcity, what would be 
our power in such a negociation? He 
wished those gentlemen who represented 
the commercial and manufacturing inte- 
rests in that House, or any others who 
were most peculiarly concerned in those 
honourable and meritorious branches of 
the public prosperity, to consider how 
their interests would be likely to come 
out of a negociation conducted under 
such fearful embarrassments? Would 
(4K) 
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England be what England had hitherto 
been? He must maintain that, under such 
a dependence on foreign nations for our 
subsistence, the solid fabric of our power 
would be shaken to its very foundation. 
{t had been said that this danger waa 
visionary and speculative, that we had 
experienced formidable confederacies, but 
were always able to procure supplies of 
grain. It was true that we had been the 
object of such hostile combinations, but 
it was to be recollected that we had met 
them with an improved and largely in- 
creasing, and not adecayed and languish- 
ing agriculture. There was a wide difte- 
rence between the condition of a country 
which was approaching to the point of its 
own supply, and that of one which was 
receding from it. Insome of the years 
of deficiency in the present century, in 
1812, for instance, the balance of impor- 
tation had been very small; and if in that 
year we had been at a great distance 
from the point of our own supply, instead 
of being as near it as we were, we should 
have had to have endured a dearness ap- 
proaching to scarcity. 

But when gentlemen talked of specu- 
lation, he wished the House to examine 
whether there was not some speculation 
on the side of the advocates of free im- 
portation. In the first place, he must 
repeat, he thought the great cheapness, 
which was promised, very problematical, 
and next he considered the expected ad- 
vance of the manufactures as very du- 
bious. Before the manufactures could 
add one particle of wealth to the country, 
they would have heavy losses to repair. 
They would have to make good the loss 
sustained in agricultural produce, and 
they would have to supply the diminution 
in the consumption of this island as well 
as in that of Ireland. ‘Their progress, 
too, must be in some degree impeded by 
the distress of the landed property, which, 
including the various interests imme- 
diately connected with it, comprised no 
small portion of the national wealth. 
Such a system could not be adopted with- 
out much public misfortune. The reduc- 
tion of the gentry of the country would 
be a great public misfortune—a heavy 
calamity to the people. It was not true 
that the landed proprietors had been 
rolling in wealth—they had suffered their 
portion of privation. He begged to be 
understood as intending no invidious con- 
trasts. ‘To the immortal honour and re- 
hown of the country, there was not one 
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class or description of persons in the com- 
munity from the highest to the lowest 
which had not gloriously sustained its 
station, and had not evinced its due share 
of that patient and illustrious fortitude 
which had carried us through the painful 
and protracted struggle from which we 
had been just delivered. He meant no 
more than that the landed interest had 
borne its share. The impoverishment of 
the tenantry of the country was, in his 
contemplation, to be reckoned as a great 
public misfortune. ‘The diminution of the 
inland trade was a great public misfortune. 
The state of the peasantry would be a 
heavy public calamity. What was to 
become of that valuable part of the com- 
munity? All writers on political economy 
admitted, that nothing was more difficult 
than the change of men from one employ- 
ment to another. ‘The agricultural la- 
bourers would not be instantly absorbed 
by the manufactures; a man was not 
easily transferred from the plough to the 
loom. The peasant was not readily con- 
verted into an expert and skilful manu- 
facturer. There would be then an in- 
terval, in which this most moral (as it 
ad been justly described to be) part of 
the community was to be consigned to 
indigence and idleness. 

Thus, as it appeared to him, we could 
not at present, at least, depart from the 
system of policy we had hitherto pur- 
sued, without bringing on the state much 
public calamity, and imposing great and 
unmixed suffering on a considerable part 
of that portion of our population which 
was now employed in raising the national 
subsistence. He nevertheless must re- 
peat, that the subject was full of difficul- 
ties; and it was not unnatural that those, 
who most agreed on other topics, should 
differ in their sentiments on this. For 
his own part, after the most mature and 
dispassionate consideration, it was_ his 
clear conviction, that we could not permit 
our agriculture to decline without tearing 
up the most sure and stable anchor of the 
power and independence of the country. 

Sir James Shaw wished to repel, in the 
strongest manner, the charge made against 
his constituents and himself, of encourag- 
ing and exciting popular clamour and dis- 
affection. The whole tenour of his life 
disproved this accusation. It had been 
said, that he had been guilty of misrepre- 
sentation in stating that if the present 
measure were allowed to pass, the loaf 
would rise to 16d. He held in his hand 
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the table from which the assize of bread 
was regulated in the metropolis. Looking 
at the nearest average price in London, 
he found it was 95s. when it was 80s. in 
the maritime districts, to this 11d. was to 
be added for salt, making on the whole 
about 96s. which gave the loaf at 153d. ; 
an allowance of half an assize, or another 
farthing had been since granted to the 
bakers, so that the loaf would be 154d. 
To point out the little confidence which 
was to be placed on the opinion of com- 
mittees, he alluded to that which sat on 
the corn laws two years ago, and which 
recommended a protecting price of 135s. 
as absolutely necessary to save the farmers 
from ruin, whilst now they had come down 
to 80s. and declared the latter sui per- 
fectly adequate to the necessity of the 
case. 

Mr. Robinson, after passing a warm eu- 
logium on Mr. Elliot’s speech, adverted to 
the arguments of the hon. alderman who 
spoke last. From all he had said at dif- 
ferent times, he collected his opinion to 
be, that whenever the aggregate average 
price of corn, in the maritime districts, 
should be $0s., it would be found, that the 
average price of wheat, to make flour in 
London, would be from 90s. to 95s. But 
those facts which the hon. alderman had 
stated, were no facts, and his inferences 
not true. By looking at the Gazette, which 
was open to all, it would be found, that 
during the identical years which he had 
mentioned, the aggregate average of the 
maritime districts was higher than that of 
London, and that during his own mayor- 
alty, it exceeded that of the metropolis 
by 3s. 3d. He reproved the conduct of 
those who had presumed to say that the 
direct object of the measure was to raise 
the price of bread. If any one should 
convince him that it would have that 
eflect, he would abandon it instantly ; but 
it was intended, and he thought calculated 
to lower the price of corn, and to reduce 
the high rents. The more he had heard 
on this subject, the more he was persuaded 
that the measure was right in its principle 
and in its details, 

Lord A. Hamilton asked, if the Bill in 
its effect reduced the price of corn, bow it 
could have so beneficial an operation in up- 
holding the agricultural interest ? He had 
given the minutest attention to the subject, 
and the result of his investigation was, that 
its aim and object was to keep up the price 
of grain ; in fact, if it had not this effect, 
he was at a loss to ascertain what could be 
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the cause of its introduction. The noble 
lord repeated his former observations upon 
this subject, and pointed out the close con- 
nexion between the present question, and 
the state of the currency of the country, 
and the artificial financial measures which 
were pursued by government. He ad- 
mitted the existence of agricultural em- 
barrassments, but he denied the possibi- 
lity of their removal by the legislative 
protection which was proposed. In fact, 
they must extend it to other articles as 
well as corn, before they could reckon 
upon its consistent application. Above 
all, he condemned the Bill, because it 
made its appearance at the only period in 
which the public looked to a lower price 
of food, as arising out of the return of 
general peace. 

Mr. Pole Carew said a few words in 
support of the measure, 

Mr. Baring rose amidst a cry of ‘ Ques- 
tion, question!’ but the hon. gentleman 
declared, that notwithstanding the anxiety 
manifested to come to a decision, he felt 
it his duty to call for somewhat more of 
deliberation, and to state his scniiments 
upon this important subject. He should 
not, perhaps, at that stage of the discus- 
sion, have thought it necessary to trespass 
upon the attention of the House, if it were 
not for what had fallen from the proposer 
of this measure, or rather, indeed, if it 
were not for what had not fallen from 
that right hon. gentleman. For that right 
hon. gentleman had declined to state that 
about which, indeed, the House had not 
heard one word from any supporter of 
this measure, namely, upon what grounds 
it was thought necessary to agriculture, to 
to fix the import price at 50s. The House 
had heard much with regard to the neces- 
sity of protecting the landed interest and 
promoting the prosperity of agriculture, 
but nothing had yet been stated to shew 
the necessity of fixing the price men- 
tioned in the Bill. It was not sutticient, 
for the satisfaction of the House, or of the 
popular feeling, to deal in vague terms 
upon this important subject. It oaght to 
be distinctly explained why the import 
price of 80s, was required for the benetit 
of the landed interest; and some such ex- 
planation was naturally to be looked for 
from the right hon. gentleman, who had 
not, however, said one word about it: 
but the right hon, gentleman, instead of 
explanation, and contrary to his usual 
practice, had, on this occasion, made up in 
vehemence for the want of argument, and 
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after some trifling criticism upon the state- 
ment of an hon, alderman, had thought 
proper to assert, that the object of the 
measure before the House was to reduce 
the price of bread. This assertion would 
not, however, serve to allay the popular 
complaints; for the same expedient was 
tried in vain upon the gaping multitude 
at Maidstone, by lord Darnley. But the 
subterfuge was too coarse to have any 
effect. It was, indeed, obviously absurd ; 
for if the purpose and tendency of this 
measure were not to raise the price of 
corn, how could it be said to hold out the 
prospect of remuneration to the farmer? 
Why, he would ask, should gentlemen 
persevere in supporting such a measure if 
it promised no benefit to the farmer, while 
it was so alarming to the manufacturer, 
and excited such loud and general cla- 
mour through the country ? The evidence 
would not bear the supporters of the mea- 
sure out in their assertion, that the price 
which they required was necessary. ‘The 
real state of the question was, that owing 
to the prolongation of the war and other 
circumstances, the agriculture of the 
country was in a state of distress, from 
which it must be as much the wish as it 
was the interest of every class of the com- 
munity that it should be relieved. That 
relief should be, however, temporary; and 
then, by a gradual diminution of the price 
of labour, of the quantity of taxation, and 
of the amount of rents, the farmer would 
eventually be able to cultivate his land 
with andvantage. But ‘ no,’ said the 
supporters of the measure, ‘ we will not 
lower our rents; we will support our rents 
as they are, and the consumers of corn 
shall pay a higher price for it.’ As to the 
argument deduced from the necessity of 
rendering ourselves independent on any 
foreign supply, it was valueless. In things 
of a more critical nature even than corn— 
in naval stores—we had seen, during the 
Jate war, every combination of effort re- 
sorted to, to prevent us from obtaining 
them ; but without effect. What the 
Jegislature had now to determine was, 
whether or net the proprietors of land 
should make any concession (he did not 
wish for a considerable one), in order to 
enable the farmers to proceed advantage- 
ously with their tillage? If not—if by 
artificial means it was attempted to sup- 
port the rents as they stood, the conse- 
quences, by slow degrees, would be these: 
in the first instance, a high price of corn 
would be maintained: by degrees this 
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would turn out of the country one branch 
of industry after the other ; the population 
of the country would diminish, by the emi- 
gration of the people in quest of cheap food ; 
the corn grown in the country would then 
certainly be adequate to its consumption ; 
ultimately the agriculturist would find out 
his mistake, and corn would fall to a state 
of the greatest depression. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
leave to recall the attention of the House to 
the stage of the Bill which was before 
them. It was the second reading. They 
had not then to determine any question of 
price, or average, or duration, or any other 
question or detail, All that. they had at 
that time to consider was, whether or not 
it was proper to adopt any measure at all 
on the subject; and he presumed, that 
however great might be the variety of 
opinions on particular points, all must ad- 
mit generally that some alteration of the 
existing laws was indispensable. 

Mr. Whitbread declared that he had 
listened with the utmost attention to all 
that had been said on both sides of the 
question, and that the resul twas a decided 
conviction in his mind, not only that it 
would be improper to legislate on the sub- 
ject, but that great danger might be the 
consequence of legislating on it. He gave 
credit to the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Robinson) for the way in which 
he had repelled some improper insinuations 
thrown on the motives of those who sup- 
ported the measure ; but he was surprised 
at the right hon. gentleman’s conclusion, 
which was in direct contradiction to all 
that he had said before on the subject. If 
he understood the thing at all, the original 
proposition was not that rents were too 
high, but that corn was too low, and that 
it ought to be raised to such a price as to 
enable the farmer to cultivate his land 
with advantage, without reducing the 
landlord to the necessity of lowering his 
rents. But that night the right hon. gen- 
tleman had turned round, and had said, 
that he would not have brought forward 
the measure, had he not thought that a re- 
duction in the price of bread would be the 
consequence, attended by the lowering of 
rents! Let the landed interest consider 
this—let the financier look to this—let him 
look to what must follow, the reduction of 
establishments, the reduction of assess- 
meuts, the reduction of the occupation of 
the artisan, and a long train of attendant 
evils. As to what had been said of the 


petitions against the Bill, in his opinior 
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those petitions deserved notice in propor- 
tion to the number of the petitioners. To 
those who contended, that the people were 
not fit judges of the subject, he would 
reply, that they were much more compe- 
tent judges of itthan they were of theology, 
and yet it was well known that they had 
recently signed petitions in great numbers 
against the renewal of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and the establishment of the 
Pope in England! As to the popularity 
which might be obtained in the one way or 
the other, those who made popular'ty their 
object, would meet a fate similar to that of 
the boy who ran to discover the ends of 
the rainbow, and who experienced a 
ducking for his pains, while the gaudy 
vision vanished from hissight. He should 
have a bad opinion of ithe House of Com- 
mons, if he thought that on a subject like 
this they could be swayed by any wish to 
court popularity. But he would’never- 
theless advise them to remain where they 
were. If they did not do so, they would 
speedily be called on to legislate on a sub- 
ject of still more difficult handling. If they 
adopted the proposed measure, and the con- 
sequence should be thatin eight months corn 
should be at a very high price, would not 
the manufacturer have a right to come in 
his turn and require redress? And yet to 
grant a redress adequate to the necessity, 
would in that case be impossible. The 
fact was, that Parliament seemed to him to 
be emulating the philosopher in Rasselas, 
who fancied that the sun, the wind, and 
the rain were all under his control, and 
that at his pleasure he could raise a tem. 
pest or produce acalm, As for a tem- 
porary measure, that seemed to him to be 
the worst plan of all. He concurred 
heartily in the amendment proposed by 
his hon. friend. 

Mr. Robinson explained. It was true he 
had said that in his opinion the effect of 
the Bill would be to lower the price of 
corn, not to raise it, and consequently to 
diminish the rents ; but the rents to which 
he had alluded were those rents which 
had been raised very high, in consequence 
of the jand-owners speculating on a very 
high price of grain. 

Mr. Huskisson was afraid he *must be 
counted among the number of those who 
were said to be divested of common sense. 
lhe effect of the measure was not a per- 
manent rise in the price of corn; it might 
be to make it fluctuate between 70 and 80s. 
Looking at the changes of late years, 
when the price had been at 55s. and at 
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125s., could a price from 70 to 80s. be 
considered too high? It was the object to 
raise the price of corn, but not to make it 
permanently dearer, It was to give the 
consumer a lower price on a given number 
of years, If they could only prevent the 
recurrence of such a change of prices as 
had been seen, more would be done for 
the good of the poor than by any other 
legislative measure. What misery had 
been occasioned by a price so high as 125 
shillings! The Bill provided the only ree 
medy against high prices: itstiil kept the 
ports open, and no more could be done for 
times of scarcity. As to the petitions 
which had been presented on the subject, 
God forbid that the House shouid not pay 
attention to the petitions of the people, 
But it was their duty to weigh the argue 
ments which those petitions contained ; 
and having sifted them to the bottom, 
then to judge for themselves, and act ace 
cording to the best of their discretion. It 
would not appear wonderful that the pes 
titions should contain so much objection- 
able matter, when it was recollected that 
the ground of many of them was the state- 
ment said to have been made by the chief 
magistrate of the metropolis, who had de- 


‘clared that when wheat was 80s. a quar- 


ter, the quartern loaf would be 16d.—a 


fallacy so obvious that he would not 
‘occupy the time of the House by ex- 








posing it. 

The House then divided on Mr. Lamb- 
ton’s amendment, That the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months: 

For the Amendment...cescoreee 56 
AZalMst it .. csevccesecevee eveeee 21S 
Majority csescseceeeeveeerommml 62 


List of the Minority. 


Atherley, A. Hammersley, If. 
Atkins, ald. Horne, W. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Harvey, C. 
Allan, col. Harcourt, J. 
Barclay, Charles Jervoise, G. P. 
Baring, A. Lambton, J. G. 


rie 


Butterworth, J. 
Buller, J. 
Babington, T. 
Bolland, Mr. 
Calvert, C. 
Curtis, sir W. 
Davis, H. 
Dowdeswell, J. 
Estcourt, T. G, 
Fawcett, H. 
Forbes, C. 
Finlay, K. 
Gascoyne, J, 
Horner, F, 


Lefevre, C. S. 
Lubbock, J. 
Marryatt, Jos. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Murray, sir J. 
Morland, S. L. 
Moore, P. 
Onslow, serj. 
Piggott, sir A. 
Protheroe, H. 
Palmer, col. 
Portman, LE. B. 
Philips, Geo. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
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Shaw, B. 
Taylor, M. A. 


Romilly, sir S. 
Robinson, A. 


Smith, C. ‘Tierney, Geo. 
Smith, W. Whitbread, S. 
Smyth, J. H. Wilkins, W. 


Smith, R. 
Smith, T. A. 
Simeon, J. 
Shaw, sir J. 


Williams, R. 
‘TELLERS. 

Lord A. Hamilton. 

Col, Gore Langton. 


On the motion, that the Bill be com- 
mitted on Monday, Mr. Baring moved as 
an amendment, that it be committed on 
Monday se’nnight. Upon this a second 
division took place : 

For Mr. Baring’s Motion...... 44 

AQaiNst It ...cccscocccccccvecceeee 215 

Majority ..scsccesereeee 171 


The Bill was then ordered to be com- 
mitted on Monday. 


Motixy Bitt.] The House then went 
into a committee on the Mutiny Bill. 

Mr. Bennet reprobated the indecent 
haste with which a measure of so much 
importance was precipitated. 

Mr. Fitzgerald objected to the expres- 
sion ‘ indecent haste,’ which had been 
used by the hon. member. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that if the expres- 
sion had any application at all, it was to 
the noble ‘ord (Palmerston), and not to 
the chairman of the committee of ways 
and means. 

Lord Palmerston said, that when he 
should find it necessary to take lessons of 
decency, he would not, from the specimens 
which he had seen of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Bennet), think of applying to him. 

Mr. Bennet would distinctly say, that he 
did not apply the expression to the chair- 
man, but to the noble lord ; and he repeat- 
ed it, that the manner in which this busi- 
ness was attempted to be hurried through 
at that late hour of the night, was a most 
indecent act. He considered a bill which 
had the better government of the army 
for its object, to be a most important mea- 
sure. How did the noble lord know that 
he would not pursue the same course as he 
had on former occasions when mutiny bills 
had been brought forward? Under these 
circumstances, he was determined that the 
Bill should not pass without his attempting 
to introduce some alteration. 

Lord Palmerston wondered that the hon. 
gentleman had not taken an opportunity 
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of expressing his opinion on a former 
evening, when the Bill was read a second 
time. 

Lord Milton said, the hon. member had 
perhaps, from the feeling of the moment, 
used stronger language to express his sense 
of what was doing than he otherwise 
would have employed, 

Mr. Manners Sutton knew that it had 
been the intention of his noble friend to 
introduce no alteration in the present Bill, 
as it was for so short a period, and the 
subject was to come again so soon before 
the House. Nothing was intended insult- 
ing to the dignity of the House. 

Lord Proby hoped the noble lord would 
not persist on going into the subject at 
that late hour. 

Mr. Whitbread reminded the committee, 
that this would be the proper time to make 
any alterations in the Act. 

Sir S. Romilly said, what was most ob- 
jectionable was, that it happened merely 
by accident that any body had had an op- 
portunity of proposing any alteration. 
This was the proper time, and not, as was 
proposed, a late period of the session. Ile 
did not wonder that his hon. friend had 
felt some indignation at the manner in 
which it was attempted to hurry through 
the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was nothing unusual in the proceed- 
ing of his noble friend—(hear, hear!)— 
and if any person thought it was unusual, 
it was from their not observing the orders 
of the day. 

Lord Palmerston said, it had stood two 
days on the order book ; and if any mem- 
ber wished to propose any alteration, and 
did not know of this order, he was grossly 
deficient in his duty. The next bill must 
of necessity be brought on in the early 
part of June, which could not be said to 
be a late period of the session. 

Mr. Bennet wished to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he conceived there 
was nothing unusual in bringing in a Dill 
on one day at past 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, reading it a second time at past 2 
o’clock, and hurrying it through a com: 
mittee about one o’clock ? 

After some further observation, the 
chairman reported progress, and the Bill 
was ordered to be recommitted on Mon= 
day. 
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ADDENDA. 


The Readcr will please to substitute the following Specches in the place of those inserted at the 
Pages referred to. 


SursTANCE OF THE SPEECH 


or Mr. SersEant ONSLow, ON 


Tuespay, 22Np or NoveMBER 1814, ON MOVING FOR LEAVE 


TO BRING IN A BILL FOR MORE EFFECTUALLY SECURING THE 


Liverty or THE Subsect.—Sce p. 426 of the present Volume. 


Mr. Serjeant Onslow rose and said: 


Mr. Speaker ; The motion which [now 
tise to make, has for its object, the im- 
provement of the remedy by writ of 
Habeas Corpus in those cases of illegal 
imprisonment, which are not affected by 
the statute of the 31st Car, 2d, which is 
entitled « An Act for the better securing 
the liberty of the subject,” but which is 
more generally known by the name of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. That Act, Sir, is 
confined to cases of commitment or de- 
tainer for criminal or supposed criminal 
matter, and leaves the remedy for all other 
cases of illegal restraint in the same in- 
adequate state as it was previous to the 
passing of that Act: writs of Habeas 
Corpus originally only issued out of the 
courts of Chancery and King’s-bench, 
except on behalf of persons entitled to 
privilege in the other courts; but the sta- 
tute 16th Car. Ist, which was made ex- 
pressly to regulate the proceedings of the 
privy council, and to abolish the Star- 
chamber, having mentioned the court of 
Common Pleas, as co-ordinate with the 
court of King’s-bench, with regard to 
such writs, that Court has ever since is- 
sued writs of Habeas Corpus, in all cases 
of illegal imprisonment. ‘he real benefits 
received in consequence of the statute 3 Ist 
Car. 2d, and the interest excited by the 
great struggles that took place previous to 
its passing, have most likely occasioned a 
gencrally received, though most erroneous 
opinion, to prevail, that the remedy is now 
complete for preventing unjust and illegal 
confinement. My object, Sir, is to extend 
the principle of that Act, to all the omitted 
cases; I wish to give to all the courts in 
Westminster-hall in term time, and to all 
the judges of them, in vacation, the power 
to issue and enforce obedience to writs of 
Habeas Corpus in all cases of illegal im- 
prisonment, and, although the return to 
the writ may show a legal cause of im- 





prisonment, to give power to inquire inte 
the truth of the facts stated in such re- 
turn, and to do justice according to the 
result of such examination, The judges 
of the court of King’s-bench have long 
exercised a power of issuing writs in such 
cases in vacation, but have no power to 
punish, in vacation, disobedience to their 
writ; indeed, that power is even omitted 
in the statute 3tst Car. 2d.—The court of 
Chancery has been siated by very great 
authorities to possess the power of issuing 
such writs in vacation ; but lord chancellor 
Nottingham, in the well-known case of 
‘ Jenks,’ refused to issue the writin vacation ; 
no precedent, notwithstanding the most 
diligent researches, being found to warrant 
the application. In the cases of infants 
and of lunatics the lord chancellor does 
interfere for their protection in vacation, 
but that is not by means of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus at common law, but in 
consequence of the especial power dele- 
gated to him in those cases. 

But the defect I chiefly wish to remedy, 
is the want of power to examine into the 
truth of facts stated in the return to a writ 
of Habeas Corpus. Can it, Sir, be en- 
dured that a return valid in law, though 
utterly unfounded in fact, shall be con- 
clusive as to the discharge of the pri- 
soner ? An action certainly lies for a false 
return; an action against the person in 
whose power the injured party is de- 
tained, and who can in the great majority 
of cases, where the writ is sued out, send 
him to distant parts of the world, and into 
the most pestilential climates! Sir, unless 
a speedy remedy is given in such cases, 
the injured party is absolutely remediless ; 
and in no case can a Compensation in 
money, be an adequate compensation for 
the loss of liberty. Sir, in the year 1758,a 
billtoremedy these evils was introduced into 
this House by sir John Cust, who afterwards 
filled that chair, the dignity of which 
you so eminently support ; it passed this 
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House after very acrimonious debates, but 
was rejected, and I think properly rejected 
in the House of Lords; I think it was pro- 
perly rejected because it went far beyond 
the mischiefs complained of, and instead of 
enlarging the powers of the judges, tended 
to degrade their judicial functions: and, 
Sir, it was not rejecied until after very 
strong debates; and so much violence was 
produced by the discussion, that two 
noblemen, who at different periods of 
their political lives were most closely 
connected (lord Temple and Jord Lyttle- 
ton), were required by the House to declare 
upon their honour, “ that they would 
not pursue any further resentment upon 
the occasion of the words that had passed 
between them.”* Ii is mentioned, Sir, 
by acotemporary writer,as a circumstance 
almost miraculons, that lord Mansfield 
spoke for near two hours 
in the course of one of the debates; a 
circumstance you, Sir, would now think 
by no means extraordinary. Whilst the 
Bill was pending in the House of Lords, 
ten questions were, on the 
lord Hardwicke, ordered to be put to the 
judges; on their application, they were 
excused answering one of the questions ; 
but the remainder were answered by ten 
of the judges: lord Mansfield being a peer, 
of course did not answer as a judge, and 
Mr. Justice Foster was prevented by a 
domestic misfortune from attending.— 
The only question to which I find it neces- 
sary to draw the attention of the House, is 
the following: “ Whether, in all cases 
whatsoever, the judges are so bound by 
the facts set forth in the return to the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, that they cannot 
discharge the person brought up before 
them, although it should appear most 
manifestly to the judges, by the clearest 
and most undoubted proof, that such 
return is false in fact, and that the person 
so brought up is restrained of bis liberty 
by the most unwarrantable means, and in 
direct violation of law and justice f”—By 
the answers of the judges to that question 
it clearly appears, that although the judges 


a. 





* For an interesting account, by Dr. 
Birch, of the Debate in the House of Lords, 
May 9, 1758, on this Bill; and also for a 
Paper, intituled, “ Heads of Objections to 
the Bill for extending the Habeas Corpus 
Act,’ copied from the MS. notes of lord 
chancellor Hardwicke, see New Parlia- 
mentary History, vol. 15, pp. 897, 923. 
Ree, tov, p. 871 of the same volume. 
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did not conceive themselves precluded 
from discharging the person brought up 
before them, if it should appear mani- 
festly to them, by the clearest and most 
undoubted proof, such as a verdict of a 
jury or judgment on demurrer, or other- 
wise, in an action for a false return, that 
such return is false in fact, yet that they 
were of my opinion, that in case the facts 
returned to a writ of Habeas Corpus 
shewed a sufficient ground in point of law 
for such restraint, that the court or judge 
before whom such writ was returnable, 
could not try the facts contained in such 
return, by affidavits. Although, Sir, Mr. 
Justice Foster was unable to attend and 
deliver his opinion, it appears, from the 
history of his life, written by his nephew, 
Mr. Dodson, that he took a very strong 
interest in the question; he seems paiti- 
celarly to have felt the inadequacy of the 
law to afford protection, where a return 
is made good in law, but false as to the 
facts contained init. In his correspond- 
ence with lord chief baron Parker (which 
is included in his life), he dwells much on 
that defect, and alluding to the remedy 
by action for a false return, he observes, 
« An inadequate ineflectual remedy is no 
remedy ;” the lord chief baron in answer 
says: “ As youagree to the general prin- 
ciple that the return to a writ of Habeas 
Corpus cannot be contradicted in that 
proceeding, so I must confess, that your 
reasons are very strong to shew the pre- 
sent to be an adequate remedy ; but Iam 
afraid, that the parliament only can apply 
amore effectual remedy.” Sir, although 
lord Hardwicke opposed the Bill I have 
mentioned, yet so strongly was he im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the Jaw 
ought not to remain as it was, that he 
moved that the judges do prepare a Pill to 
extend the power of granting writs 01 
Habeas Corpus ad suljiciendum in vacation 
time in cases not within the statute Sist 
Car. 2nd, chap. 2nd, to all the judges of 
his Majesty’s courts of Westminster, and 
to provide for the issuing of process In 
vacation time to compel obedience to such 
writs, and that in preparing such Bill the 
judges do take into consideration, whe- 
ther in any and what cases, it may be 
proper to make provision, that the truth 
of the facts contained in the return to4 
writ of Habeas Corpus may be contro- 
verted by affidavits or traverse, and so far 
as it shall appear to be proper, that clauses 
be inserted for that purpose: and the 
House of Lords made such order in obe- 
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dience to that order the judges did pre- 
pare a Bill. Why such Bill was not pro- 
ceeded on, I have not been able to learn ; 
but Ido know that those who have the 
best opportunities of observing the pre- 
sent defective state of the law, much 
Jament that it was not passed into a law. 
That Bill is the foundation of my present 
proceeding : there is no essential difference 
between that Bill, and the one [now move 
for leave to bring in. ‘The provisions of the 
present Bill are, that where any person is 
restrained of his or her liberty, otherwise 
than for some criminal, or supposed cri- 
minal matter, and except persons impri- 
soned for debt, or by process in civil suit, 
within England, Wales, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, the Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, or 
Man, it shall be lawlul for the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or any of the jusiices of the court 
of Commom Pleas, or of the barons of the 
Exchequer, as well as for any of the jus- 
tices of the court of King’s-bench, to 
award in vacation time, a writ of Habeas 
Corpus returnabie immediately ; that non- 
obedience to such writ shall be -deemed 
a contempt of the court under the seal 
of which the writ shall have issued, and 
be punishable as such in vacation time ; 
that the said justices, or barons, may make 
writs of Iiabeas Corpus, issued in vaca- 
tion, returnable in court in term time; and 
that the courts may make such writs issued 
in term returnable before a judge or baron 
of the same court in vacation; that al- 
though the return to a writ of Habeas 
Corpus shall be sufficient in law, the 
lord chancellor, justice, or baron, before 
whom such writ may be returnable, shall 
and may proceed to examine into the 
truth of the facts set forth in such re- 
turn, and into the cause of such confine- 
ment or restraint, by affidavit, or by affir- 
mation (in cases where an affirmation is 


allowed by law), and shall do therein as | 
to justice shall appertain; and if such | 


writ shall be returned before any one of 
the said Justices or barons, and it shall ap- 
pear doubtful to him on such examination, 
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whether the material facts set forth in 
such return or any of them be true or not, 
that such justice or baron may discharge 
the person so imprisoned, on a recogni- 
zance to appear in court in the following 
term; and that the court shall proceed to 
examine concerning the discharging, bail- 
ing, or remanding the prisoner, either ina 
summary way by affidavit or affirmation, 
or by directing an issue or issues for the 
trial of the facts set forth in such return, 
or any of them ;—that the like proceedings 
shall be had in court, when the writ was 
awarded by the court and returnable 
therein, and the same power as to award- 
ing issues is given to the lord chancellor. 
There is also a clause in the Bill, that the 
provisions of it touching the making writs 
of Habeas Corpus issued in vacation return- 
able into court, and for making such writs 
when awarded in term-time, returnable 
in the vacation, and also for awarding 
process of contempt in vacation against 
persons disobeying such writs, shall be 
extended to writs of Habeas Corpus 
awarded in pursuance of the statute of 
Car. 2, “for the better securing the 
Liberty of the Subject.’ The want of the 
lastementioned power has been severely 
felt. Sir, | have not included either Scot- 
land or Ireland inthe Bill:—the laws of 
Scotland are fundamentally different irom 
those of England, and an Act already exists 
there for tue protection of personal liber- 
ty ;* if that Act is deficient, I see several 
{of my hon. and learned friends, natives of 
that country, who are competent to amend 
it; the laws of Ireland, are essentialiy the 
same as those of England. But Ido not 
conceive myself possessed of suflicient 
knowledge of the practice of the Irish 
courts of justice to legislate for that 
country. Sir, | move for leave to bring in 
a Bill ‘ for more effectually securing the 
liberty of the subject.’ 














{ P . . . 
| * Act ‘against wrongous imprisonment,’ 
| passed in the reign of king William. 
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The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. William Fitzgerald said, he rose 
pursuant to the notice which he had given, 


( VOL. XXIX.) 


Ricnur Hon. Witptiam 
FORWARD 


lirzceratp, Jury 1], 


THE Irisn Bupcer—See Vol, 


to call the attention of the committee to 
the consideration of the state of the finances 
of Ireland. On the only preceding occas 
sion when he had the honour of bringing 
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this subject forward, he had felt strongly | The profit on Lotteries he took at 120,0001, 
|The balance due for Seamen’s wages 


the embarrassments and difficulties which 
atiended the task he had to perform. 
These difficulties and embarrassments were 
now so far from being diminished that 
they were rather aggravated, by the 
amount of the burthens which it was now 
his duty to propose. 


sent year, the commencing year of peace, 
to be compelled to impose fresh taxes 
upon the people of Ireland, at a time 
when parlisment had been enabled to re- 
lieve Great Britain froin similar burthens. 


was, in one point of view, increased by 


Ireland, and by her not being called upon 
to bear various taxes which were imposed 
upon Great Britain, on the other hand, 
a certain degree of benefit was derived 
from that remission of burthens which she 
would otherwise have been called upon to 
bear, because she was by that exemption 
enabled to support those additional bur- 
thens which it now became necessary to 
impose. 

Having made these preliminary obscr- 
vations he should now proceed to state to 
the committee the amount of the supply, 
and of the ways and means by which he 
Meant to meet it. The first article was 
the deficiency of contribution of 1813, 
amounting to 4,406,471. The next was 
the estimated quota of Ireland for this 
year, amounting to 8,782,689. The in- 
terest of the present debt, with the sinking 
fund, was 5,546,2991, making altogether 
a total of 18,795,455l. He would next 
submit to the committee the state of the 
consolidated fund. ‘The balance in the 
Treasury on the Sth January 1814, was 
1,383,758, and there was remaining a 
balance of the loan of last year, made in 
this country 2,953,1471, making together 

336,905, from which deducting the ar- 
rears of the principal of outstanding ‘Trea- 
sury-bills and Lottery-prizes, 28,4801, and 
of Inland Navigation 69,5961, making 
together 93,0761, there would remain as 
the surplus of the consolidated fund, 
4,235,820/,—The total of the supply the 
committee would recollect he had stated 
was 18,795,455. Irish currency, and he 
would now state the ways and means by 
which he proposed to cover this supply. 
‘YThe surplus of the consolidated fund he 
had stated as amounting to 4,238,8291. 
The revenue he estimated at 5,350,0001, 


| 


| was 73,4561, 


advanced, 71,000/, The proportion be- 
longing to Ireland upon the sale of 
Naval stores being 2-17ths of 576,351L, 
The loan made in Ireland 


' was made for 3 millions, and that made 


. . | 
It was painful to | 
him to be under the necessity in the pre- | 


ins England 5 millions and a half, or, in 
Irish currency, 5,958,3331, making the 
total of the ways and means to cover the 
supply 18,811,618/. The charge upon 
the loan made in Ireland, (and he was 
happy to say that there never was a loan 


_made, under any circumstances, upon 
If the difficulty which he had to encounter 


terms more favourable to the country,) 


| was 5l. Ils. Od. per cent. amounting to 
the nature of the system which had been | 
adopted with regard to the finances of 








167,6251,; and the charge upon the loan 
contracted in England which was at the 
rate of 5/. 18s. 94d. per cent., was 353,9001,, 
making together 521,5251., which was to 
be provided for. 

Before he proceeded to enumerate the 
duties and taxes which he meant to submit 
to the committee, to cover that sum, he 
felt himself authorized to state the view 
under which he should propose his reso- 
lutions to the House. ‘The committee 
were atware that by the Act of Union,a 
power was given to the united parliament 
to review the provisions of that Act, as far 
as they related to the state of the finances 
of the two countries, and to make such 
arrangements respecting the debt of both, 
as might, under all the circumstances, be 
deemed advisable. Without going into 
all that extent of observation, to which the 
consideration of that subject would neces- 
sarily lead him, he might be permitted to 
state, that it was one of the utmost im- 
portance, and to repeat what he had said 
upon a former occasion, that it was one 
which could not be effected till parlia- 
ment could be enabled to take a general 
and comprehensive view of the finances 
of both countries. He had expressed his 
hopes, on a former occasion, that the next 
time he opened to the [House the state of 
the finances of Ireland, he should have to 
call the ‘attention of parliament to this 
most important subject; and he had the 
satisfaction of knowing, that what he had 
then said had met with the approbation 
of those public men who had turned their 
attention to this subject: but the com- 
inittee must be aware, that this was a sub» 
ject of so much importance, and em- 
bracing so many considerations, that it 
could not be taken up with too much de- 
liberation. Whatever anxiety he might 
have felt to bring this subject forwards 
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et he was prevented by one cause, 
which weighed much in his mind, and 
which he had no doubt would have great 
weight with the Ifouse. He did not 
think it would have been right to have 
called the attention of parliament to 
this subject during the absence of his 
noble friend (lord Castlereagh), who was 
employed upon a great public service, 
and which he had executed in a manner 
so honourable to himself and so glorious 
for the country.—He did not, he said, 
think it right to take up so important a 
measure in the absence of his noble friend 
who was the minister for Ireland at the 
time the great measure of the Union was 
brought forward and completed; and he 
was happy to say, that no great inconve- 
nience would result from the delay. 
With this view of the subject, he had felt 
it to be his duty to take care that the 
resolutions which he had now to propose, 
should be of a nature to lead to, and pre- 
pare the way for the future consolidation of 
the finances of the two countries. It 
would be necessary, before such an 
arrangement of the finances of the two 
countries as that which he had alluded to 
could be proposed and effected, that Ire- 
Jand should have made all the exertious in 
the way of finance that was in her power, 
and that she should have been brought 
into a state of taxation upon those articles 
which might be deemed luxuries, corre- 
sponding, as near as the situation of the 
two countries would admit, with that of 
Great Britain. There wereindeed amongst 
those articles to which he should be driven, 
some which could not be considered as 
luxuries; they were in Ireland of prime 
necessity, and he only lamented that still 
greater national necessity which obliged 
him to recur to them as a means of supply : 
When he (under the general head of 
customs) came to propose, for instance, 
the augmentation of the import duty on 
deals and timber, he knew he should be 
told of the severity with which snch a 
duty must press upon the people; he saw, 
however, no alternative; and gentlemen 
would bear in mind that, on the same 
principle as in this country, the produce 
of our American colonies would be still 
admitted almost duty-free ; so that upon 
the restoration of those pacific relations 
with the United States, which the magna- 
nimity of the parliament and the people 


of England had always in despight of | 


American provocation continued to desire, 
Wwe might expect to receive the necessary 
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supplies of those articles at a reduced 
rate, while in the advantage derived to 
the native and the shipping interest, we 
must be considerable participators. Thus 
though some objections might be made to 
the detail of the resolutions which he 
should have the benour of bringing 
forward, yet he felt satistied that upon 
consideration, the principle upon which 
those resolutions were founded would 
counterbalance any objection that might 
be urged against them. ‘The frst resolus 
tion he shou'd have to propose would be 
for an equalization of the custom duties of 
Ireland to those of England. ‘The supply 
of last year had, to a certain extent, been 
provided for by an increase of the duties 
of customs; for be had felt it to be his 
duty, when his right hon. friend proposed 
to augment the custom dutics in England, 
to make a similar proposition with regard 
to Ireland; and accordingly the duties 
had been increased, in some instances, 
twenty-five per cent. Although he had 
not had the good fortune, in those resolu 
tions which he had brought forward last 
year, to meet with the concurrence of some 
of the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, yet he was sure that they would 
be glad to learn that their predictions 
respecting the produce of these duties had 
not been accomplished. tHe was sure 
that they would be more pleased to learn, 
that he should be right im his estimates 
rather than that they should, ‘Phere was 
not one of the duties then proposed which 
had not answered beyond expectation. 
He thought, therefore, that the grounds 
which he had stated would dispose the 
committee to concur inthe resoluuions he 
should now propose; for, though he was 
quite convinced that there were strong 
reasons why Ireland should be exempted 
from some sources of taxation, to which 
Great Britain was liable; yet with respect 
to the duties of customs, he saw no reason 
why any difierence should subsist, even if 
no arrangement was ultimately to take 
place, It would be, he felt, but candid in 
him to state that he meant now to bring 
under the custom duties many articles 
which were not subject to them before, 
and articles, too, which were employed in 
the manufactures of Ireland ; but he should 
accompany his proposition with regula- 
tions, which he trusted, would remove the 
fears of those who were most anxious 
about the state of those manufactures, 
There were several articles now exempted 
from duties, such as ashes, baritla, dye- 
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stufis, &c.: now every gentleman ac-| Act now before the House.—The right 
quainted with Ireland, knew that great | 
quantities of those ariicles were imported, | 
not for the use of the manufactures, and | 


consequently the revenue suffered in pro- 
portion. He should therefore propose, 
that the duties should be the same as in 
Great Britain, but with a full drawback 
upon such as should be employed in the 
linen manvfacture; and he should be 
happy to receive any suggestions that 
would enable him to make the drawback 
to the nianufacturer as complete as pos- 
sible. He estimated the increase of 
customs at 200,0001. 

The next head of provision to which 
he should cail the attention of the com- 
mittee, was that of the distilleries. After 
the jong and almost hostile discussions 
which had taken place on the subject of 
Trish spirits in the last and preceding 
nights, perhaps the hon. chairman would 
recoil at the mention of this article. But 
he looked to it as a principal source of sup- 
ply ; and he felt that he could do so, not 
only without trenching upon the interests 
of the Irish manufacturers, but he was 
happy to say, that he proposed the increase 
which he was about to offer, with their 
entire concurrence. |: was satisfactory to 
feel that, whether effectual or not for that 
object, they, in concurring in it, and he in 
recommending it to parliament, were mu- 
tually facilitating that intercourse in the 
spirit trade which, upon every ground 
of national policy, upon every argument 
of imperial and cellective interest, on 
every principle of pledged honour and 
public faith, could not be permanently in- 
terrupted. I: would be a strong recom- 
mendation of the measure, which had al- 
ready been sanctioned by that House; 
that while contributing to our revenue, it 
would prevent, as he sanguinely hoped it 
would, that system of smuggling which it 
had been said had prevailed so univer- 
sally, and which he feared had prevailed, 
though not to the degree which had been 
stated. The Bill which had passed the 
Hiouse of Commons, had imposed upon ail 
the stills in Ireland an increase of 25 per 
cent. on their present charge, making the 
charge in a 1700 gallon still amount to 90 
doublings within the month, instead of 
72. It was right to state, that in the Billi 
which had passed there was an omission 
with respect to one class of the smaller 
stills, which had proceeded on a wrong 
calculation ; this however, he should pro- 
pose to rectify in the Lxcise Regulation 





hon. gentleman here stated that this, though 
under the name of regulation, was in fact 
a new duty. It was a duty which the 
trade was well able to bear, and he did not 
hesitate to state that it would be productive, 
The estimate made in the former amount 
ef work would yield, on this increase, a 
revenue of 469,000l. exclusive of the in- 
crease on smallstiils; but he was disposed 
to take it more safely at $00,000/. per 
annum; and that we can now impose this 
great increase of duty, for such in fact it 
is, not only with the concurrence of those 
most interested, but with the confession 
and evidence which we have before us, 
was produced by that ridiculed measure to 
which so much allusion has been made, 
by which only half duty was charged on 
the distiller for the excess produced, and 
by which he had a direct interest to de- 
clare his capacity of work. He estimated 
the real charge at 300,0001. per annum. 
Another head of provision was founded 
on certain new stamp duties. ‘The meas 
sures which he should propose with respect 
to the stamps were two-fold; namely, re- 
gulation of the present duties and a new 
duty, which, both as a source of aid to the 
finances as well as a measure of good 
policy, he should venture to recommend, 
With respect to the first, a Bill which be 
had had the honour of introducing, aud 
which had already received the sanction 
of the House, was intended to insure the 
better collection of the duty on legacies in 
Ireland. It not unknown to those 
who had sat ofien in those committees 
to whom the consideration of the Irish 
finances had been referred, that the duties 
in this respect had been hitherto almost 
unproductive. He would not impute this 
to the defects of the former law alone, 
although that law was most imperfect; 
bui he hoped that both by the regulations 
of that Bill which the House had con- 
curred in, and by that departmental sys- 
tem which certainly, while he had the 
honour of serving the Crown, he should 
deem it his duty most inflexibly to enforce, 
there will be a very considerable augmen- 
tation of the stamp revenue. The Billin 
question had been prepared with some 
little variations, which the circumstances 
of the country had made necessary, on the 


wWas 


model of that which had been passed in 


England; and which, as carried into 
execution by that oflice, at the head of 
which Mr. Campbell was placed, had 
been so effective in the collection of 3 
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revenue beyond even the caiculation of 
those who had originated it; he should 
take this opportunity of saying, that he 
had been greatly indebted to that officer 
for the assistance he had received in its 
preparation. 
would find, that not only the rate of 


On examination, geutlemen | 
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ces . ° ° { 
annuities had been distinguished in the 


Irish Act, but that the calculation on 
them had been made at 6 per cent. on 
account of the difference of the legal in- 
terest of money in Ireland and Great 
Britain. 

To his next proposition he did not an- 
ticipate much resistance; the principle of 
it was not a new one, though the applica- 
tion of it might be. It was one which 
might be recommended on good, and he 
was about to Say, on patriotic grounds, 
He would suggest that a stamp duty 
should be imposed upon all letters of at- 


torney, empowering persons on the part | 


of the holders of lauded or funded pro- 
perty, to receive the rents and profits of 
the same; with respect to the proprietors 


} 


of landed estates, to those who enjoyed | 
great possessions, the impost would not | 


be onerous, perhaps it could be hardly 
felt ; with regard to the lesser proportions, 


if the result (and he did not anticipate , 


that it could be in any degree, except 
with respect to that class) were to do 
away that horde of rent proctors which 
existed in his country, if he might be al- 
Jowed the expression of rent proctors, (one 
well understood by some who then heard 
him); sf, instead of the intervention of that 


petty agent, who was employed in Ireland | 


almost universally, he might say even by 
the resident landlord, if such were the 
result of his proposition, as applicable to 
them, he would not regret that so far his 
plan would be unproductive. If by a 
financial regulation be could approximate 
the tenant to the soil, if even by mo- 
lives of no great dignity or character, but 
which yet were seldom witheut their in- 
fluence on the human mind, he contributed 
to an end so desirable, he should not con- 
sider this plan as inoperative ; nor would 
parliament regret to find, that when they 
were legislating professedly with other 
views—and indeed the great considerations 
of public policy and public peace were 
to intimately connected, and too inter- 
woven, to be separated even from those 
which they were to discuss this day—par- 
liament would not regret to find that it 
had been, at the same time, promoting 
those great objects of internal improve- 
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ment and satisfaction, which the pecu- 
liarity of the state of Ivelaud called for, 
while they were at the same time aiding 
that supply which Ireland was bound to 
raise, not oniy without invading the 
sources of her prosperity, but, in fact, 
while they were contributing to cherish 
and improve them. As to the application 
of this measure to funded and other pro- 
perty, it was more for the sake of assimi- 
lation of principle, and because he saw no 
reason why it should be exempted, than 
because he looked to any political resulz 
from such an application. The amount 
of dividend on funded property in lre- 
land, which was received by such powers 
of attorney, was probably not considera- 
ble; still, upon any ground, it should be 
made available to the service of the state ; 
and it was to be recollected that the pros 
prietors of it, in that character at least, did 
not contribute to the exigencies of the 
public. He begged leave to state, that 
the amount which he should propose of 
duty on the cases he had referred to, would 
be, as on every principle it ought to be, 
commensurate, in some degree, with the 
value of the property received. He 
should recommend a stamp of 1/. 10s. on 
the power of attorney, and one per cent. 
progressively on the value received above 
GOL. this being similar in principle to the 
existing stamp ad valorem duty on leases. 
If he was warranted in the view he took 
of this part of his subject, if the principle 
upon which he recommended it to par- 
lament were a fair and just principle of 
legislation, if it were productive of in- 
crease to the already burthened resources 
of the state, or if, what he might be per- 
mitted to anticipate, it were found to yield 
those still better fruits, which he had 
stated to be likely to grow from it, any 
merit which belonged to it would be the 
portion of a right hon, baronet opposite, 
who had done him the honour to suggest 
its adoption. How parliament might deal 
with his proposition he presumed not to 


(say; but if it should appear either to 


this Ifouse or the public as one which 
ought not to be acted upon, he was willing 
to admit, and sincerely to believe too, 
that any objection arising to it would be 
owing to the imperfection of his state- 
ment, or to some deficiency in him who 
has brought it before the committee ; and 
any merit which might beleng to it he 
should be most ready to ascribe to the 
right hon. member from whom he had 
received a suggestion, which, if it had 
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been recommended with the advantage of 
his experience and authority, the com- 
mittee would perhaps be not indisposed 
to receive more favourably, and with 
more indalgence than he could hope to 
be extended to himself, who had not the 
same pretensions to public confidence, 
orto authority in that House. He esti- 
mated the produce of the duty at 15,0001. 

The right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
say, he contemplated some regulations 
with respect to game licences, on which 
there would be a small increase, and also 
as to the notes of bankers. With regard 
to the last, he would not detain the com- 
mittee, as it was intended now to remedy 
the imperfections of former acts, and to 
do away misconstructions, under which a 
lower rate.of duty had been paid than 
was intended by the act of parliament. 
Of this some persons had taken advantage. 
The error principally grew out of an 
omission of the words ‘ British currency, 
in one of the former Stamp Acts. An- 
other source of revenue was, already be- 
fore this honourable House—the excise 
duty on plate glass, the produce of which 
he took at 15,000]. The next item he 
came to, was a proposed alteration in the 
rates of postage on letters conveyed by 
mails in Ireland.—Though he antici- 


pated an increase in this branch of reve- | 


nue, by the regulation which he should 
have the honour to submit, he confessed 
that his principal object, as well as its 
best result, would be to reform a system 
which, since the period of the establish- 
ment in 1784, had continued defective. 
Since that period up to the last year, 
the highest rate of postage had been im- 


posed on the conveyance of letters sO | 


miles from the metropolis, The corre- 
spondence of towns at that distance was 


charged as heavily as that of towns four ' 


times as far from each other; in addition 
to which a heavy rate of duty was im- 
posed, a rate beyond all proportion, on 
correspondence passing through the ca- 
pital. The committee would not fail to 
observe how oppressively this fell upon 
the distant parts of the country, and in- 
deed upon all those parts, whether distant 
or not, where correspondence was neces- 
sarily to pass through Dublin. It fell, 
however, most heavily on the corres- 
pondence of the south of England, and 
of the northern part of Ireland, passing 
through Dublin; and when the locality 
and circumstances of our principal com- 
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mercial cities was considered, he appre- 
hended that he was only doing an act of 
fairness, he was sure that he was doing 
that which, as a regulation of revenues, 
was beneficial also, wh 1en he recommended 
the diminution of that heavy transit duty. 
He proposed to reduce it about one- 
third. ‘The rate of taxation would also 
now be taken on letters upon the same 
principle as in this country ; it was ins 
tended to be progressive according to dis- 
tance. In Great Britain; the utmost ex. 
tent charged was three hundred miles; 
up to that scale the rate was, as he had 
stated, proportional, It was not intended, 
in Ireland, to go beyond that scale; but 
an advantage would be gained to the cor. 
respondence, not only by the greater dis- 
tance which would be wend in 300 
Irish miles, but in the difference also of 
that currency in which the charge was 
made. He would further propose to adopt 
the same principle respecting the cross 
posts which he had recomme: ded in the 
| last session of parliament with regard to 
the direct post, namely, the hicninecatiieds of 
the rate on all places near to each other; 
and in fact to carry forward the same re- 
gulations throughout. He had the satis- 
| faction to state, that the arrangements 
| which he then proposed, had been at- 
tended with the best results. He never 
| would consider the Post-oflice as other- 
| Wise than auxiliary to the revenue. It 
ought never in principle to be made subs 
servient to mere financial views; the re- 
| gulations, however, of the last years had 
| more than answered the estimate he had 
made of their produce, even in that view. 
Sut they had besides added to the general 
intercourse, and augmented the correspon- 
dence throughout the country. He had 
/the satisfaction in reflecting on the im- 
proved state of the whole of this estadlish- 
/ ment to know, that in the conduct of it 
| every facility, and all improvement, had 
been given to general intercourse ; and 
those great works for which Ireland was 
} indebted to the liberality of parliament, 
' namely, the commodious station for packets 
| at Howth, and the improved communicas 
| tion from the works in the port of Water- 
i ford, for which a grant of money bad 
| been voted in the present session, would, 
{ 
{ 





he should hope, not be unproductive of 
those results which their authors had con- 
templated, and which the House of Com- 
| mons had with equal judgment and Jibe- 
rality contributed to promote. 
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He would now, with the permission of 
the committee, state the produce of the 
taxes for the two last years: 


CusToms..1812..ccccsse 





EXCISE chOl Sccces 


WO 13 ww 





The Net Produce was 
Customs., 1812 


1S15 





I. The net produce of Assessed Taxes had been 
1812. ...c000 eeeeseeeeee covesecsee fe 000,150 
oC am eaaes secesscere «© 023,451 





Malt. Strong Waters. 
1812 £.30465135 £. 1,021,454 
1813 133,225 813,332 
Of these the produce 
for the Quarter to 
the 5th of Jan. was £. 204,462 939,588 


And the distillery was at work not quite 
5 months, 


He would now proceed to compare the 
estimated amount of the Taxes, as he had 
stated them last year, with their actual 
produce. 


He had estimated the produce of 
Customs with Excise on Tobacco and 





WISE OS cca tinencisvesss Sictalsaautcuasenucee £.260,000 , 


The actual produce was- 


Ian 74 months, from 17th May.....000 196,000 
Estimate of 44 Months .......ccccscsseceee 98,000 


£285,000 

Giving an excess of....... 
He had calculated the duties on Malt 
(Ss. per barrel) would give £. 115,000 
Actual produce in the Quarter to 5th 
AMS PO Sy Wake ccccevayceccenenas awcedssus - 
Estimated produce for three mouths in 
the commencement of the year, taken 
from the actual pr duce of the quarter 
to Sth of April, 1514, ........ ddeatasades 70,000 
&£. 130,000 
Estimated for other two months, making 
the Malting year eight months,........ 40,000 


Pe 170, 0¢ OQ 
Giving an excess of £. 55,000. 
He had taken the duty on Spirits 
(6d. pr. gallon) at........ «vos . DEVOO0 
The actual produce had been from 13th 
October 1815, to Sth January i814,.. £.48,574 
Estimated produce for three months in 
the commencement of the year taken 


28,000 ¢ 


60,000 | 
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from the actual produce of the quarter 





to Sth April, GES «.c.cccecseccccccaccease 59,000 
L£. 106,574 
Estimated for other three months, . 
making the Distillery year 9 months... 
The latter three months not equal to the 
FOES. cecce cocccsccsccsceccscescccccccesece 40,C00 


£. 
Giving an excess on the estimate of...... 
His estimate of the Assessed ‘Taxes was.. 
No collection had been made thereon in 
the year by the Act, but those Taxes 
having on the old rate produced 
330,6001. the produce must be........ 95,000 
And will be considerably more than the 
estimate in this and ensuing years...... 
Tie alteration of the rates of Postage, he 


146,574 
PGE 
30,974 


110,000 











had exnected to produce......sceccevece . 15,000 
The actaal prodace was in 7+ mouths... 9,500 
Estimated for 44 months......00 eeteseess 5,700 

£.15,200 
The Leather duties he had taken at...... 5,000 
Pheir actual produce in 7} months had 

BBO sececcnedeccaceuacade ae mere eve 5,500 

Estimat r 4% MONS ..ccceccsccsrecsees 5,300 


He calculated on their giving.. ...-.s.00. &. 8,800 


Exceeding the Estimate... ccccccesccceccces en 3,800 
The gross am sunt of Customs in the year 

ended 5th January, 1814, was...... £. 2,790,409 
The ave: ite Ol the three pre ceding years 

WSs cxcuesiees edtenscacadeduncndunvedadadaane 2,474,080 


P ae ; 
InCrease.....00. Geol ne 


In this branch, notwithstanding the 
augmentation of the Duties, there had been 


a progré ssive lnerease, ViZ: 


1811...£.2,201,000  1813...£.2,779,000 
ISi2... 2,438,000 1S1+4... 2,790,000 
Lhe articles upon which an increase 


1S13, were rum and iobacco. 
The articles upon which a decrease oc- 
curred, were coals, refined sugars, salt, and 
tea, none of which articles had additional 
duties imposed on them in 1513. A false 


arose i 


| opinion ha’ gone abroad, that the increase 


in the duties on wines had caused a de- 
the revenue; so far from this 


amount of 


crease of 
being the fact, the aggregate 
duty rece ived On Win s in 1813, exceeded 
that 1S12. Apparently, there was a 
falling-off in the upon French 
wines; butthis was accounted for in con- 
sequence of the revenue in 1812 having 
been swelled to a greater amount than the 
consumption of the year called for, owing 


to the conditions of the licences in that 


in 


customs 


year having stipulated that the duties on 


ean 


French wines, imported under such licen- 
ces, must be paid at the time of the inipor- 
tation thereof. And although the present 


rates on wines are three times as high as 
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they stood previous to 1793, the customs 
on wines, in the three last years, exceeded 
the amount of the three years to 1793 in 
the sum of $80,000/. This he considered 
a great proof of the increased wealth and 
prosperity of the country. But if it were 
the fact that the revenue on wines had 
decreased, the assumed deduction would 
not hold vood. It was not true that the 
increase of the rates had reduced the re- 
venue. The gross amount of the revenue 
had been considerably augmented upon 
the entire consumption of malt, of spirits, 
and of wines, collectively ; and this is the 
only fair view, that ought to be taken to 
arrive at a just conclusion on the question. 
The following is a true statement ef the 
aggregate revenue upon the consumption : 


























Drea aaaddacs | A } Total 
. f Rev Ta 
Wiaes, n Mait on Wines, 
e- Spirits & 
made, Mall. | 
de Le de be { 
in the three years, | 
1790, 1791, and ' 
1,114,000} 415,000 | 1 090 | 
| 
3,181,000 | 1,207,000 ] 5,203,000 ¢ 
) 2,067,090 } 792,009 | 3,335,000 | 
Average Annual in- | | 
CT CASS .eseoesvcerenee 158,09 603,000 261,000 | 1,111,000 | 
' 


The right hon. gentleman took a view 
of the trade and navigation of Ireland 
The result of this was highly satisfactory. 


1801 the official 
ssbsseeseeeereies 00,100,000 
68,774,000 
12,619,000 
Tn the 12 years to 1801, the value of 
JmMports WAS 06 weeeeee jisséberenyerecs D0,a00,000 
12 years to 1814, ditto ....... 60,720,000 
28,584,000 | 


In the 12 years to 
value of Exports was... 
12 years to 1514, ditto........ 


Exceeding 





Exceeding 


In the 12 years to 1501, the number 
of ships entered inward Was ....e06 
12 years to 1914, ditto....... 


88,356 
107,505 
19,169 





Exceeding 





Their tonnage was, 
12 years to 1001. ...ee008 7,818,600 Tons. 
12 years to 1814........66. 10,006,400 


2,187,800 Tons, 





Exceeding 





In all the articles of native produce ex- 
ported, there had been considerable in- 
crease in the year 1813 over former years, 
It had been complained, that the financial 
exertions of Ireland had not been so great 
as they ought to have been; but he would 
take upon himself to say, that since the 
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Union they had been greater than those 
who were at that time most sanguine in 
their hopes had ever expected from her. 
To give the committee a proper idea of 
what she had done, he would contrast the 
total amount of her expenditure in the 13 
years before the Union, with the 13 years 
which had passed since. Including in 
the thirteen years preceding the Union 
two years of extraordinary expense, when 
the country was in a state of disturbance, 
(which God forbid should ever recur 
again!) the total expenditure amounted to 
39 millions, and in the 13 years which had 
followed, the expenditure was upwards of 
116,000,000l. ‘The actual receipt of re- 
venue for the 13 years before the Union 
was 19 miilions; and for the 13° yeais 
since the Union, above 50 millions. 
Having conciuded his statement of the 
ways and means, he had only to ex- 
press his hope and confidence that the 
estimates which he had = submitted to 
the committee would prove to be as well 
founded as those which he had submit. 
ted last year. He, however, felt hituselt 
bound in candour to notice a reduction ol 
the revenue, which he should propose in 
the course of a few days; it was the tax 
of 3s. imposed upon houses not paying 
other taxes. The total amount of liouse- 
tax was about 24,0004 and the reduction 
would be aboat one-third of that sum. Ii 
ia any part of this statement he had not 
made himself clearly understood, he should 
be happy to give any explanaticn in lis 
power. Tle concluded with 6bserving, 
that in congratulating the committee upon 
the result of the measures proposed last 
year, he was not actuated by feelings of @ 
personal nature; but it was a subject ol 
great satisfaction and exultation, to wilucss 
the progressive increase of the prosperl'y 
of Ireland. Onthe only former occasic! 
on which it had been his duty to brio 





ly 
aa 
>) 


general state of Irish resources, he he 
expressed that opinion to which he sti 
adhered, namely, that it was mainly owing 
to the system on which we had acted with 
respect to Ireland, that she had increased 
as she had done in these resources, and 
had advanced so rapidly, in despite of the 
comparative augmentation of her burthens, 
to wealth and to prosperity. Le bad then 
cautioned the House not to press [00 
strongly on these nascent sources of out 
strength; whilst those who judge from the 
example of England, might erroneously 
think that we were able to breast those 


n 

v 
| 
j 

i 
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difficulties under which any country but 
England must have succumbed. I then 
Jaid before you, said the right hon. gentle- 
man, what Ireland had done; I did not 
conceal from her the sacrifices which she 
would be called upon to make; I ex- 

ressed that hope which parliament has 
fulfilled—a hope that would not anticipate 
the resources of Ireland, for if you antici- 
pate, you crush them. I presume to say, 
that in the propositions which I lay this 
day before you, I give no indistinct evi 
dence of a disposition to meet the difficul- 
ties of our situation, of a desire not to shrink, 
through any personal feelings, from the 
imposition of such burthens as I think the 
country is able to bear; and if, Sir, at the 
close of this long, eventful, and triumphant 
war, in which Britain has made such sacri- 
fices, and in which Ireland has contributed 
such as were corresponding to her means ; 
if England has set a splendid example to 
surrounding nations, her sister island has 
been far from backward in those exer- 
tions, by which our national character 
has been raised to its present proud pre- 
eminence. 

Let us not be told, then, that we have 
been a burthen to the empire, to whose 
success we have contributed so mainly ; 
this House will not forget how Ireland has 
manned your fleets, and how much your 
military renown has been added to by her; 
you have this very day received within 
your walls, the most illustrious of her sons. 
—(Hear, hear, hear !)—You owe to Ireland, 
that great Captain who has led you to vic- 
tory.. I will not speak of any one who 
may be present, for my noble friend is 
present, under whose auspices that great 
Treaty has been accomplished, which has 
sheathed the sword of war, and by which 
convulsed Europe has been restored to her 
ancient and regulated form (Hear, hear !) 
—Full well my noble friend knows how 
much, in the contest which has just been 
terminated, our country has done for the 
common cause—(Heat, hear !)—and if fur- 
ther testimony were wanting, he, Sir, who 
within these walls to-day received the 
highest meed of honour, the coronation 
even of a fame like his, our own Welling- 
ton could have told you, how in the fields 
where he commanded, Ireland has bled,— 
he might have told you in the language of 
one of her own eloquent men, that Ireland 
had opened her heart-sluices in your 
cause ; and if Britain justly glories in the 
battle she has fought, Ireland has a right 
to participate in her triumph. (Hear, hear!) 

( VOL. XXIX. ) 
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In reply to the observations of sir Henry 
Parnell and sir John Newport, 


Mr. Fitzgerald said, he was highly sen- 
sible of the liberal manner in which the 
hon. gentlemen opposite had received the 
propositions which he had the honour to 
submit. He felt deeply the kindness of 
the committee, and would not be so un- 
grateful in return, as to trespass long on 
their time, after the attention with which 
they had already favoured him. He hoped 
he might be permitted to consider the in- 
formation of his right hon, friend (sir 
Juhu Newport), and the observations which 
he had made on the public departments in 
ireland, rather as notices of intended pro- 
ceedings in another session of parliament, 
than as meant to produce discussion now, 
into which he should very reluctantly 
enter, after the example which his right 
hon. friends had set to him in this night’s 
debate. He thanked his right hon. friend, 
however, that he did not impute these 
cases of mal-administration to these times 5 
and he assured him, that he did him jus- 
tice in believing, that his views had been 
inflexibly directed to the public service, 
and to the amendment, as the right hon. 
baronet would find, of many of those pre- 
existent defects of system, of which he and 
others had complained. With respect to 
what had fallen from his hon. friend, (the 
member for the Queen’s County,) on the 
subject of licensing small stills, he knew 
not where the discretion alluded to was to 
rest, if not with the Board of Excise. He 
should deem himself both ungrateful and 
unjust if he withheld that testimony which 
was due to the honourable gentleman at 
the head of that board, whose zeal, whose 
exertion, whose increased anxiety for the 
improvement of that branch of the reve- 
nue which was committed to his charge, 
was far beyond any commendation which 
he could give, but which he must say set 
a signal example to those at the head of 
other departments. If any merit were to 
be ascribed to those who had to carry into 
execution the intentions of parliament in 
that branch of revenue, he would not ar- 
rogate it to the superior branches of the 
government, but had pleasure in ascribing 
it to Mr. Marsden, to whom it was due ; 
he was not aware that the power vested in 
the commissioners of excise with respect 
to licences, had ever been abused, he was 
sure that none had been partially given 
or capriciously withheld; he had had 
frequent and confidential communications 

(4 M) 
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with the chairman of that board on these 
subjects, and must take his share of any 
responsibility attaching to the course 
which had been pursued ; but the com- 
mittee would feel that it was essential to 
the execution, nay, to the very principle 
of the act which the hon. baronet had 
referred to, that no distillery of small 
dimensions working under the provisions 
of the law of the last session, should be 
permitted to interfere with that district 
in which the more extensive capitalist had 
been tempted to the investment of his 
property, and sanctioned in the establish- 
ment of his works—he was sure that in the 
counties where illicit distillation had pre- 
vailed, that every encouragement had been 
given by the commissioners of excise ; and 
the committee would hear with pleasure, 
that the means pursued, had been, up to 
this time, most successful for the suppres- 
sion of that great bane of public morality 
and public peace. There was one topic 
which he bad omitted to refer to, when 
he had stated the equalization of the cus- 
tom duties of Ireland with those of Great 
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Britain, viz. that he meant to except from 
its entire operation, the article of silk. It 
was true that, by the enactment and coun- 
tervailing duties, we should protect our - 
internal manufacture from British or fo- 
reign competition. But he still thought, 
that to raise the duty on that article at 
once to the full amount of the British duty, 
might press too heavily on those interested 
in that manufacture ; and as it had been 
mentioned to him, that they would not 
object to an increase, so as to bring it up 
to one half of the existing import duties 
in Great Britain, that was all that he 
should now propose to lay upon it, leaving 
it to the discretion of the legislature to 
consider how far it might hereafter act 
with respect to silk, on the same principle 
upon which it had acted generally. After 
adverting shortly to the new stamp duties, 
he concluded with expressing his thanks 
to the committee for its kindness, and also 
his obligation to those who had received 
his propositions with so much candour, 
and had made allowance for the difficulties 
in which he and the country were placed. 








